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In tny last lecture, I took a summary view of the extent and variety 
to which Greek poetry was cultivated in its different provinces of epic, 
didactic, lyric, and prophetic composition. I forbore to speak of the 
drama of Greece, until I should have treated more fully of her lyrical 
bards. But, for reasons which 1 trust 1 shall be able to explain satisfac- 
torily on a future occasion, I shall, for the present, drop the consU 
deration of the Greek Lyrics, and proceeds with no great delay to the 
Athenian drama. 

To go at once into the central ground of this subject, would 
not be treating it with justice. Though most people may know, 
that ^schylus dourished at the era of Marathon, and in the glorious 
days of Athens ; yet the bulk of readers have probably no very distinct 
recollections of the particular circumstances of the Athenian state, at 
that interesting period. Those circumstances are highly worthy of 
being placed in the clearest attainable view, before we venture to in- 
vestigate the character and genius of the drama itself. It would be 
bad taste to cross the threshold of the Attic theatre, even in imagina- 
tion, without paying some previous attention, to the age, the place, and 
the people, where that theatre arose, and without meditating on 

Athens, the eye of Greece — mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable — in her sweet recess 
City or suburban — studious walks aiAl shades. 

- 1 . Milton, 

In these preliminary remarks on Athens, and on tlie general state of 
Greece^ as it -was connected with Athens, I would*rathcr run the risk 
of being redundant to make sure of being perspicuoul, than be concise 
at the hazard of obscurity. It is my main and specific object to give 
same idea of the beauties of the Greek Muse, to those wlio may have 
had few or no opportunities of otherwise attending to the subje^T. And 
barring distrust m my own competency, 1 can imagine no reason for 
consideriiffi this attempt to be imp^cdcable from the nature of die 
subje^. /ft is true that no conception of the harmony or expression 
pf poetry can be conveyed to those who know nothing of the language 
in vbMi R is written. Yet on the other hand let it be ^demand^, 
barney andnexpression be the all in all of Poetryr ^di^t will 
cpl^nly be ffiknowledged, that, however important they may be^ 
^reliesa important attributes, thaninvention) passion, nm 

the pottraitfre of character. These are to Pokry whi^ jsmi 

Ifryot., xiil. xux. ■“ 
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g;rouping are to Painting. Their eifcct is heightened by the colours of 
harmomous diction, but can still be enjoyed in the absence of tlw 
heightening charlm. And if gracefid fiction, generous sentiments, and 
IP^'n'gjdraughts of nature exist in any national strains, they are 
liable being brought home to the sympathy and sense of all 
mankind. Either Greek poetry is nothing, or it has much that can be 
made in^^|j|tg to the world at large. 1 feel, therefore, that I am 
undertak^g atask, which, if it should have difficulties beyond my reach, 
is certwnl^ a fallacious shadow that w'ould elude a stronger grasp. 

r shall .meiliion some of those difficulties, not for the sake of meanly 
besjpeaking indulgence, but in order to account for some peculiarities 
which ro^^ppear in my manner of meeting the subject. 

It is a subject, which I believe to be capable of yielding popular 
amusement ; but being connected with research, and, at the same time, 
addressed to promiscuous readers, it evidently needs considerable ma- 
nagement, to treat it accurately without being dry, and to make it 
entertaining without becoming superficial. The ground to be gone 
over presents, now and then, a thorny question, which must be 
removed before the path can be rendered clear and smooth. A writer 
of literary history is incompetent to address any class of readers, unless 
he has formed, and can account for opinions on important debatable 
points of literature, and unless he feels himself above both the igno- 
rant debility and the palsified scepticism that would shrink from such 
investigation. He may be conscious that he is not ambitiously attempt- 
ing to add to the knowledge of the learned, but, on the contrary, that 
he is repeating much which must be trite information to them — without 
forgetting that he is still eventually amenable to the ordeal of their 
judgment, and to their just condemnation, if he should be found giving 
publicity to false views, unweighed opinions, or inaccurate assertions, 
on a venerable subject. 

A writer thus situated has the problem before him, of unitbig, as far 
as it is possible, the solidity of truth with the lightness qf popular 
attraction. In attempting the former object, he has to T^ason on 
opinions as well as to offer them. • In matters of antiquity, as in most 
others, the opinions of the best informed will often be found to be at 
variance. He must make his election when he comes to such questions, 
and account for the side which he adopts. , For even if his views should 
not have a general air of erroneousness to competent judgm^pte, ^et 
still they will appear dogmatical, if delivered without some jiu^ymg 
arguments. It is on this account, namely, from unwillingness to make 
unexplained assertions, that I have quoted my authorities, and entered 
into special pleadings on several contested points, to a length 
may haVe tried the patience of my lighter readers. This is, no doubt, 
a drawback on my power of sustaining their , attention, but it is un- 
avoidable^ though it may be alleiiated by the drier discussmns b^g 
thrown into separate notes. If the' scholar should look int6'ltuiei|,]^- 
be will see what was meant for his contingent perusnlt jbW be 
ww please to consider my call upon his attention in no other* 
i|S ,p apMSl to his arbitration, on points where I wis^ , 

ttHsl^ding the less informed. \ . ^ 

,^;|l^|bftve said that I would rather hazard being too fuP. bn my eobjecty 
being unsatisfactorily brief. 1 shall not scrufto tt^introduce tf 
l^obd deal of preliminary matter, which is not in itself the history b# 
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Greek j^etry, but which tn^ nevertheless tend to throw py^paratory 
illustration on the subject There is no entering into the spirit 
national poetry with hearty sytnpathy, until we know something of die 
people whose passions it records. For though the passions of men He 
the same in all places and ages, yet the objects and the intensity of their 
enthusiasm differ very widely, according to circumstances, and manners, 
and religious belief. Poetry, as a dramatic or epic art, is nothing, 
unless it introduces us into a landscape of life pecutiariaed by locality, 
and by the forms and customs of the times. It should make us breathe, 
as it were, the moral atmosphere of the scene and age, and amuse us 
either with the moral lights, or dazzling electric prejudices, that ren- 
dered the scene and the age sublime. The Muse should cau|e us to 
dream for the moment that we are her countrymen and contemporaries ; 
and her thoughts should be like odours reminding us either of the wild, 
or cultivated sweets of her native soil. It is not only easily, but invo- 
luntarily, that we enjoy tins native spirit in our own true poetry ; for 
there we are on hospitable ground, in our natural climate, amidst fami- 
liar paths, and prospects endeared by our earliest recollections. Every 
allusion of the poet is instantaneously caught, — every chord of prepos- 
session which he would touch in our brcAsts, is prepared and strung. 
Universally speaking, there is no comparison between the enjoyable^ 
ness • of native and exotic poetry, though this, perhaps, like all general 
truths, may be exaggerated. Has nobody tasted from Homer, Virgil, 
and Sophocles, ^'sensations which he would dare to put in competition, 
yea even with those which he has derived from Shakspeare? Many 
will undoubtedly reply with sincerity, that no creations in fiction can 
well be dearer to them than the images of Hector and Andromache, or 
of Dido and Antigone. 

But allowing, in general, that exotic poems have less charms for us 
than those which are native, is the case the same with the critical his- 
tory of poetry, as with poetry itself? In the first place, are we as cu- 
rious to know about our own poetry as about that which is extraneous ! 
Is a guide in the one scene as useful as in the other ? Say that Sopho- 
cles could amuse us in description a hundred times Uss than Shaks- 

g eare ; are we a hundred times more anxious to know wbantort of poet 
hakspeare was, than what sort of poet was Sophocles ? — No, the ge- 
nius of our own countrymuti is a feast opoo to all, and we can relish 
his wirit better from his own works than from the^ breath of his most 
intoxicated admirers. 

A man of genius, and great sensibility to beautiful sceneiy, used to 
tell of hts having visited, at daybreak, a mountain in Wsdes, that 
ebmmanded peculiarly charming prospects, in order to view thg effects 
of a sunrise. It was Unfbrtunately necessary, however, td ha^u a 
Welsh tfuide, and the Welshman thought himself in duty bound to ex- 
beauties that lay areuM him. He concluded hhi long 
|sr^ iij saying, whilst he to the orb of day, and there you 

ris^g its natural^ as poSsUde.** Was not tMs UjaU i 
tiueinmitoe to many critics Un Sltakipeaiu? , > . 

‘ IteH indi^^ is u s#^ fid%ai‘r the hand tl^ ’lieeum* 

Bifinds it to/w, may be acceptable, orihujr Uot 1 but tW ve^ 

« tlmwllrt inioffuMe Is Bnglisit, sad wenn to Is|ftiiaatt dlls 

O " " 
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facility of cri ticizing native poetry, is the cause of much false criticism. 

subject invites an overstocked competition of superticiid judges to 
swarm upon it, merely because they can fasten on no other. The cri- 
tic addresses the public on topics too popular for moderation; he speaks 
from the hustings, and must vociferate. In a country already enthusi- 
astic for or against particular poets, his readiest resource for advantage 
over his hearers is exaggeration. In order to be popular, he must be 
ahead of popular prejudices in whatever direction they may march. 
What are the beauties which he can discover in a poet accessible to all 
hearts and eyes, but like those which the Welshman discovered in 
the naturalness of the rising sun ? He is tempted to discover latent 
and minute beauties or faults, by hypercriticism, — to feign them when 
unobserved, to exaggerate them when discovered ; or to give them 
a false novelty by new description. In short, if the dissertator * on 
classical poetry is in danger of being dull over his prejudices, the cri- 
tic of well-known works is under at least equal temptation to get riot- 
ously intoxicated with his subject. 

But even dropping this view of the case, anil supposing that pure 
sense and spirit were always brought to the criticism of our native 
poetry, still there would be no good grounds, for the history of 
foreign or ancient literature not being a popular subject. Because 
there is no spot on earth so sweet as the scene of our first loves and * 
friendships, are we therefore to shut ourselves up for ever at home? 
and because we would exchange no country for our own, are we to be 
indifferent about all other countries? I have adverted to the truism, 
that it requires some attention to the history and manners of any peo- 
ple, to be able to enter with sympathy into the spirit of their strains. 
But let us not estimate too formidably, the knowledge required for giv- 
ing the mind a considerable degree of such sympathy. Does any man 
need to study the whole history and heraldry of chivalrous times, in 
order to relish the best poems descriptive of nature in the days of chi- 
valry ? No, there is a luminous nature in poetry which illustrates its 
own subjects ; and research far short of antiquarian will acquaint us 
with the forms of life in which Ariosto and Tasso have revelled, so as 
to understaiitd and feel the force of their descriptions completely. — Nay 
more, a man would not keem to vaunt his own intellect, if he should 
say, that he believed he cou^d kindle some interest in others, by describ- 
ing the character of those poets. Surely, Greek poetry has some 
similar capability ot being popularly explained, by a selection, rather 
than a compilation of the facts which throw light upon its charac- 
teristics. I shall confess what is a stale truth to those acquainted 
with tte subject, in saying, that much less is known respecting aff- 
cient Greek life, than would enable any man’s knowledge and in^ 
dustry to draw a picture of it at once complete, minute, and perfectly 
certain. There are no materials Vpr such a picture in archaeology. 
Barthelemi failed, with all his learning, in the overweening attempt to 
in^e the old world appear to us as familiar as the modern. .His. Ana- 
cli^is tak^s us into the theatre of Athens, and affects to look round 
him hjs ease; but we soon discover that we are dreaming not mdt 

■ ■ i - I ■ 

• 1 itia aware that 1 here bring aVrench word into English, » but^ 
1 hiive'idirgslaed with the word to be turned out of doors in a Wotheat, if its in- ' 
tfoduction be disagreeable to the company. • 
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an ancient eye-witness, but with Mr. Barthelcmi ; and his rcn&rks ])ave 
not only the general vagueness, but some of the particular inaccur§^es 
that are apt to creep into a dream. History and Ropiance ought al- 
ways to have separate establishments. When they live together, the 
gay sister ruins the sober one by her extravagant housekeeping. 

Nevertheless, (thanks to Athens,) tliere are many extant documents 
of Greek manners : and the way to make tho.se materials most useful 
to the subject, is also the way likely to make them LEAST formidable to 
the reader. The character of an object is often more clearly dchnerl 
by a few significant traits, than by a multitude of elaborate touches. 
The circumstances well chosen from history to delineate natiopid charac- 
ter, will tell the hctt(>r for being disentangled from irrelevant historical 
matter. Would wc enter into the tragic situation of a hero in tl)e 
Greek drama, we ought to understand the spirit of those legends and 
superstitions, which exalted his pride, overawed his fears, or aggravated 
his misfortunes. But it is not necessary that we should wade through 
all the described battles and bloodshed of Greece, or unpile the 
minute lumbers of her mythology, or enter into all the dust of con- 
troversies respecting them, that would rather suffocate than refresh 
curiosity. 

I wish to consult the spirit of Greek history, and not its bulky 
details. And if any people deserve to be thus spiritually studied, 
it is the ancient Greeks. I think, in the Homeric draught of 
manners, there are but few and faint, if any, traces of national dif- 
ference between Greek and Greek. But at the period at which 1 
resume the history of her poetry, viz. the rise of the Attic Drama, 
Greece exhibits a little world of diversified national character : a 
view of society certainly not at all points unrepulsive, but in many 
respects agreeable, and in all instructive. The most opposite institu- 
tions of government bad indurated with time, and bad left llieir cor- 
respondent and contrasted effects strongly impressed on the manners 
of different communities. The Arcadian addicted to song and in- 
dolencc, with no towns nor arts nor sciences, and with little reputation 
for intellect or taste, except for his skill in making and«4>laying on 
his lyre, or still sweeter flute — amidst streams too romantic for navi- 
gable commerce, — the Arcadian, — sensitive to music, and mixing, like 
the Swiss, as a mercenary in all wars, wastis unlike the mercantile and 
polished and political Athenian, as the horrid Spartan was dissimilar 
to both. Teudal manners stdl lingered in the Doric states, whilst the 
public games, in which all the states partook, were a sort of prototype 
of modern chivalry. At the same time the Athenians had traits of 
pmicy in which England has the honour of resembling them mdTe than 
ia commonly imagined. A close parallel between the two countries 
is of course wholly out of the quwtion. But the wooden walls of 
Athens ; her naval empire ; her coldnial and commercial enterprise ; her 
harbours crowded with the inserts of all the world ; her streets and 
quartera twcupied with beautifid^anufactures ; her rich corporations, 
and her truly Engjish-like cbarit4t|i| institutions ; tlie irnpomqce at- 
tached to h^ mahufacturing and trading class of society — ^these imd 
other circumstances wliich could be mentioned, establish a certain 
.resemblancei^bet^een the first .nation, of Eunope which estaUii^fed the 
jriffW of man, and the nation which, it is to be dmpd, will be thq 
){St to relinquishitihem. . 
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*T|)e Atbenifins vrere rich as well as free. They could not have been . 
fred ^br even^^ short time that they were so, unless they had been 
rich. And no Jiistory will better illustrate than theirs the reciprocal 
connexion between^iberty and industrious wealth. The Solonian con> 
stitution gave birth to commerce, and the child when it grew up sup- 
ported the parent. 

It belongs to my subject to point out the influence of democracy on 
Athenian literature, but not to advocate a single defect of democratical 
government. And it is undeniable that the political system of Athens 
had great defects. At the same time, considering the coeval barbarism 
of the world, there are such traits of justice, humanity, and sagacity 
in their institutions, as may challenge not merely our indulgence, but 
admiration for their general character. Enlightened and hospitable 
views of commerce. A criminal code so fair and merciful as to re- 
deem tlie honour of mankind in our estimation when confronted with 
the foul horrors of GothiC|pumshment. The equity of their laws in- 
structed the Romans. I'he most civilized elements of the Roman 
code had been originally derived from that of Athens. The discovered 
copy of the Justinian laws that was dug up at Amalphi, when the spade 
of a peasant might be said to have changed the history of the world, 
threw a new light of jurisprudence over the darkness of Modern 
Europe; and thus, witliout speaking of other obligations, we may 
look upon Athenian civilization to be the remote, though still 
unquestionable ancestress of our own. I would not extenuate the 
errors even of such a people; but 1 must own that I should be 
still more loth to “ set them down in malice" It is the fashion 
(1 am sorry to say) of courtly writers, who hate the popular part 
of our institutions, to treat those of Athens, merely because they 
are popular, with unsparing and unallowing disparagement. For the 
imperfection of modern governments, it is often a very just and appli- 
cable apology, that all human institutions are naturally iraperlect, and 
that no wise man will scan them by the standard of abstract perfec- 
tion. Were you to apply to writers of the above description for a share 
of tills char,itable consideration, in behalf of any fine old Gothic abuse, 
wearing a noble and imposing air of aristocratic or chivalrous descent, 
there would be no end to their munificent liberality. But claim 
the same candid allowance Tor the smallest excess of plebeian power- 
then the case is totally altered. No, their charity has nothing to do 
with low-born imperfections. Their candour dances amly to the 
teelest of, all tutus" Vulgar democracy is to be gauged in their bands 
by the rule of perfection, and its measures scanned by the laws^of 
UtopiSn prosody. They therefore visit the errors of Athenian repub- 
lieanisifi, with a reprobation as intense, as if that political system had 
ever produced a tithe of the calamities and horrors, inflicted on man- 
kind by the absolute governments^' which those slaves in their hearts 
ndore. 

Whatever were the faults of her gov^nment, thus mrah eM be 
/l^hena, without risk, or at least without fear of^ eonti^o- 
. h&nsly, tiiat aha rfiews most gloriously bow flir i conq^ai^^dy 
of the free may leave the most enoimoas mathfei <n 
ecNribty hel^ ^em in the career of inteUeet^Widlflmiift, even 

ft diitenea that is apt to make an incautious imad consider oim |^ ' 
of the same species as naturally inferior to the other. There ia ho 
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probability that men’s brains in Russia are physically worse organized 
than those in Qreece. But consider what A^ens did in lit%rato^ ’’in 
the space of a hundred years, and compute in how many centuripl at 
her present pace of improvement Russia is likely to arrive at a Greek- 
like supremacy in the literature of the world. Empires more free 
than Russia may indeed despair of ever bequeathing a light of lite- 
rature to posterity to be at all comparable with the constellations — 
with the stairy firmament of genius that illuminates the night of Greek 
antiquity. But Russia is the best antithesis to Athens for illustrating 
the feeble intellect which slavery may perpetuate in a gigantic body 
politic, whilst Athens best shews what gigantic strength may belong 
to a small and free community *. And the whole territory of Attica 
would not, in point of size, have made a large estate in Russia. 

It is generally known how large a portion of extant Greek literature 
is Athenian, and how well our poet was justified in calling Athens the 
Eye of Greece. The Doric states had a literature peculiar to themselves, 
poets of different kinds, a drama, and a scliool of philosophy ; and the 
works of Pindar, their chief and almost only relic, sjicak nobly, at 
least, for their poetry. Certainly the oblivion that has befallen their 
literature may have been accidental, yej^it may still induce a suspicion 
that, if the Doric drama had been as good as the Attic, some of its 
masterpieces would have remained to us. But it is clear that no part 
of Greece could have competed with Attica in civilization from the 
period of the Solonian constitution being established. Indeed, Athens 
stood nearly alone among tlie Greek states, in the circumstance of not 
having changed the master population of her soil since the Trojan war. 
The other states of Greece had become more or less republican since 
that era ? but their popular governments had no such favourable soil 
for yielding the fruits of improvement as that of Athens. Crete, where 
the first germs of civilization sprang up, fell, after the Trojan war, into 
comparative insignificance. Bceotia received new masters from Thes- 
saly ; and Argolis, the realm of the King of Kings, was split into petty 
states, and lost all primary importance in the affairs of Greece. 

Athens never changed the race of her free population ami<^ the 
shock of warfare, except in as far as she augmented ifadty receiving 
fugitives from their desolated countries, or diminished it, by sending 
emigrants abroad. Her citizens, therefore, boasted that ^ey were 
Autochthones, or sprimg from the soil ; and they had made themselves 
respected by repeatedly repelling invasion at hotne, before they took 
the lead in defending the common libertKS of Greece^ The rival 
power which they had principally to dread was Lacedeemoft; and two 
states more opposite in institutions and character than Athens and 

I ■fci.l l lll*!- ■ - ‘ ' ■ I II l wi * » ■ l» — ■ 11 n I — L ll. I. ■! II ■»■)»*■ ■■ 

There are well-meaning men, I understand, who look forward to the speedy 
fifowtb of Russian literature, and they pe right in predicting that it will be won- 
derful. Yes ; literature in a (rountry»where truth canuot be spoken, littd poriry 
whete ah author writes with the knout and Siberia in his lmiqd>tsfiun, wHl'mieed 
he very wonderful '. ^ - 

But Rvpsla must find change b«r jeowerament i jsnd that is « serious matesr. At 
pgrpSentBm looks .mere likely ^o terrify than encourage Buropeaoijfyelleri. hfyan- 
> ,wk^, ia th«IBC8te-o{ scl^ce. and Isw^, die, adaihers of her Mp^^ ete 
cyhhereriia smroiiii,.itttdtexpfets> had liSat 

. "dUMfy m BtniMmr of- -alb '.the -Eemrih his 

,;;.doiai«k»s. . 
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Sparta certainly never existed in such vicinity. It vvas happy for 
tte^/iiturd world, that Attica, occupying scarcely a third part of the 
territory in Greece that Lacedaemon possessed, kept her illiterate enemy 
so long at bay. Happier still it would have been if the Greek states, 
improving on that dawn of federal union which appears in the Am* 
phictyonic council, had early united against the Spartans, and disarmed 
or exterminated diat atrocious community, the assassins of their slaves 
and of their own children. But the Amphictyonic states general of 
Greece, though they might have been the source of many blessings, were 
an ill-organized body ; for the ancients knew little of representative 
government. The Amphictyons were a religious, and hardly a political 
institution. In fact, they could not have staunched the wounds of 
Greek civil war if they had wished it. But they took special care 
about the sweeping of the temple of Delphi, and, as far as they could, 
of keeping some fields around it uncultivated. 

The ancestors of those def-holders who now oppressed Laconia, had 
originally issued, with some other hordes of barbarians, from the terri- 
tory of little Doris, a barren spot in the thirty-ninth degree of latitude. 
Tfapir invasion was about sixty years after the Trojan war. They 
spread massacre and devastation over Achaia and southern Greece; 
and the country which Homer calls the “ vast and hollow Lacedemon*" 
from its lying between the ridges of Taenarus and Malea, that stretch 
from north to south, as its lateral boundaries — that territory embellished 
by the hyacinths of Arayclae, and the swans and myrtles of the Eurotas 
— fell to the lot of the most savage of those hordes. Many of the old 
Laconians escaped by flight. I'he people of Helos were so situated 
that they could not fly. They resisted desperately, but in the end were 
, doomed to a subjugation, which has made their name proverbial in the 
annab of misery. 

liVhilst grinding the Helots and old Laconians, the Spartans attacked 
their neighbours of Messenia; and the Scotch resisting the oppressions 
of Edward the First scarcely rival the recorded valour of the Messe- 
nians in struggling with Sparta, whilst their champion Aristomenes 
exhibits an interesting resemblance to our own Wallace. With n)ani- 
festly infericv valour and skill, the Spartans prevailed in this warfare 
by bribing a king of Arcadia to betray the Messenians, and desert them 
on the fidd of battle. The ^bjects of that king very properly stoned 
his majesty to death when he returned amongst them. But Sparta 
thus acquired the rithast corn country in Greece, and the power of 
gaining other victories by the like infamous means. 

Books that exaggerate, or rather wholly misrepresent, the character 
of Sparta, and her supposed prince of legislators, Lycurgus, are to& 
much put into the hands of schoolboys, and must tend to bewilder 
their nrst’ discriminations between right and wrong. In some sensible 
workj boys will be told that mora^ are essential to public welfare; 
bnt^ turning back to their Greek History, they will find that eating 
htsK^ broth, t^ing athletic exercises, and enduring tortures in* 
flicfjted fe(pticism t, constituted a wise and moral educatioiif' among 

— — — ^ i 1 rr- 

t^|Pie;^fartan chUd-floggingH were surely not political hiStHridoiu, but mere 
ndhw of di^>erstitioi» immolation. * ■ 
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a people who encouraged thieving and commanded child*-murder| Mr. 
Mitford’s learned name is not to be confounded with the list of pedanttt 
who have written of those matters with solemn and stupid approbation. 
But still I cannot help frankly feeling, that he writes about Spartan 
manners with an air of preposterous lenity. What he has said of them 
in other places I have not examined ; but his chapter on the institutions 
of Lycurgus was the proper place to have introduced a reprobation of 
such depravities. 

If 1 had the honour of knowing Mr. Mitford, and if he condescended 
to point out to me a hundred passages in the ancients, speaking re« 
verentially of Sparta, it would not, in the slightest degree, alter my 
opinion on this subject. I have noted such passages ; I know that Ci- 
cero and Seneca speak very calmly of the Spartans lashing children 
to death, and that Mozonius insists on the children having liked 
the ceremony*. I am aware, also, that party spirit created Laconic 
predilections in Athens itself; and that children had the misfortune to 
be sometimes sent to be educated at Sparta from other parts of Greece. 
I'here arc traces in the Pagan world of an infatuated respect for Spartan 
ferocity, similar to the sympathy of our own mob with the assassin Thur- 
tcll. But let us recollect that Pagans aronot to teach modern and 
civilized Englishmen morality ; and let the vile institutions of Sparta be 
dragged out to speak for themselv es. 

I cannot blame an error in others without acknowledging my own, 
in having spoken too respectful^ of those savages when 1 had occasion 
to notice their war-songs. They were not, on the whole, superior to 
the other Greeks in courage : the vulgar account of Thermopylae is 
to be taken with some allowance. Livy, at least, gives the Spartans 
credit for no sagacious valour in the event. Even if they had shewn 
unshaken intrepidity in their unprincipled wars, what was their object, 
but to preserve a body politic, which scarcely cultivated one art or 
science to mitigate human misery, and eagerly cultivated those pursuits 
which inflicted it ?t What respect is due to a nation that left nothing 
to benefit posterity, and who were so illiterate that we owe to others 
the very history of their existence ? • 

The constitution of Sparta was of anomalous form and equivocal ge- 
neration; for that Lycurgus created all its peculiarities, cannot well be 
supposed. If it could be called an aristocrajy, it had monstrosities by 
no means necessarily connected with that form of government. Little 
is really known of Lycurgus, and much that is related of him is impro- 
Iritblc. He is said to have abolished the use of gold and silver money, 
at a period when there is no likelihood of metal, and, least of all, of 
gold^ having been yet coined in Greece; and the first symptom ^f his 
original genius seems to be, that he servilely copied the institution# of 


Crete. , ^ , 

Even the praise bestowed by Thusydides on the permanence of tfaO 


* finriuidet had very diffitrent sentimsatBi and well migiit he proomuiiie that 


Cains 00 handaome ar^ectnro, But though thefr om *««« stately, ^ 
^idea newt rivalle^hose Of Athens, and io naval punolta Uwy worn 
of piracy than fwr trade, ' ut •' 
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Spartan polity, need not stagger our opinion ; for it is worse that bad 
golity ' should be permanent, than that it should changeable : and 
*t))e beauty of a constitution which oppressed myriads for the sake 
of thousands, I am at a loss to discover.* True, the Athenians also 
had slaves, but what was slavery under them to Helotism ? The 
free Athenians went unarmed in peace, which clearly shews that 
they were not conscious of meriting the revenge of their slaves ; and 
one of their own philosophers even blames them (to his owii disgrace, 
though to his country’s Itonour,) with treating their slaves too kindly. 

If the Spartan institutions had tended in the long run to benefit man- 
kind, we might have held some parley with the apologists for those 
crimes, at the expense of which their supposed virtues and advantages 
were permanently purchased. But what were those advantages and vir- 
tues ? Equal property! Wl^y, tlie division of fertile or barren land on hill 
and plain into equal portions could not have secured equality. There 
‘ was primogeniture, besides, to destroy it, if it had existed ; and what 
becomes of Spartan equality in the time of Tyrtseus, when we find a se- 
dition of the poor against the rich ? Spartan sobriety ! Their generals 
lost the battle of Leuctra by getting drunk. Bravery! They were 
often beaten — they succeeded, always more by fraud than force, and by 
bribery seconding their fraud. Highly disciplined they certainly were, 
for they lived only to be drilled and to inflict and suffer cruelty ; but 
their tactics embraced no skill in the art of attacking fortified places. 
As to policy, they fell beneath the pdwer of Macedon by deserting 
the common cause of Greece; as to national honour, they were 
accused of being the only people of Greece whom Persia could 
corrupt; and they were swindlers to Persia when they toolc her 
bribes. Where, then, was the permanence of Spartan virtues ? and 
at ffie price of what sacrifices to nature were they obtained? The 
men were shut up from childhood to mature manhood in military bar- 
racks ; and, even if married, were not allowed to visit their wives, but 
bjpftealth and stratagem ; and that too, although their passions (as we 
are told) had been stimulated by obscenities, which shall by and by be 
quoted in Mr. Mitford’s own words. — But the men, in this unnatural 
(and it eaust have been pernicious) confinement to barracks, received 
an elaborate education. In what ? They were taught the Pyrrhic dance, 
apd scraps of poetry and music regulated by the police. In order 
to teach ** the young idea haw to shoot,” they were taken out to hunt or 
to sted in the Laispnian farm-yards, or to waylay and murder the 
Helots. Yet Mr. Mitford tells us that Lycurgus wished to make thptn 
a nation of philosophers, and “ gentlemen in every sense of the word'*— 
-T-philosophers who were certainly taught little of literature, and^gOn- 
ftemein that were trained to thieving. 

Bht Lycurgus (says Mr. Mitford) preansribed mirth to his people, and 
they were merry. “ The English, proverb ‘Be merry and wise,’ wfui his 
rol^ and the Spartans were ever ftunous fbr mirth guided by wisdotn.*’ 

* Even rrhst lltocy^es says in his first book about the treatme^ of 

jtel kA'httheJhscadamoaiaas^ proves their cunning much more tl|an ^eir bumenUy. 
Inif 01^ inti^pdoced the dligafchy among those dependents. A preetihif. Mv 
not tear away the fruits of their prosperify, hot onty bored "i -Nete 
ttip nee Co kill it altogether. * .» ■ 
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Plato and Ariatode M^rt tliat Lycurgus taught the Spartans the horrid 
policy of thinning their slave population by massacre. Mock declara^* 
tions of war were made against those wretched and defenceless beingS, 
ambuscades were laid for them, and even the infernal expedient was 
adopted of inveigling them to hospitality under the promise of giving 
them freedom, crowning them with flowers, and amidst the festival 
stabbing them to the heart at the foot of the Lacedaemonian household 
gods. Two thousand victims were thuS disposed of in one day, by the 
hands of those “ gentlemen in every sense of the word.’* What wise or 
merry sayings passed at their common-hall supper after such an occa- 
sion, probably lew would care much to learn. 

Such was tlio male education of this atiocious people. It is not 
surprising to find, that their women were not famous for purity ; and the 
judgment and penetration which Mr. Milford ascribes to Lycurgus’s views 
were certainly justified by the effects which his institutions produced 
on female character. Lycurgus (says Mr. Mitlbrd) directed that the 
virgins should appear at certain intervals uncovered* (i.e. naked), dance 
thus in presence of the young men, akd sino, particuiaelt addresb- 
1NQ..TIIEMSELVES TO THEM. Thcse particular altentimjs of the virgins 
to young men in their uncovered state, Mi? Mitford owns, produced a 
considerable abundance of bastardy; but he gravely adds that, while 
it was held shameful to be without children, it was indifferent who was 
the father, provided the child ’Was a fine one. And Lycurgus, (he 
adds,) considering Jealousy as a passion often mischievous and always 
useless, contrived to banish it from Sparta, by making it ridiculous. With- 
out for a moment suspecting the historian of Greece of really ap- 
proving of such a system, I must say that I think he treats its abomi- 
nations too complacently. 

He tells us that women were free and respected in Sparta. Alas! 
what a mark of respect the laws of Lycurgus paid to women in tbe first 
moments after they had home the pangs 6f parturition ! Visits of per- 
sons appointed for the purpose, to examine whether her child was to 
live or to be exposed to wild beasts on mount Taygetus ; and to take 
children from their mothers when new-born, in whom any defect, evthef of 
shape or constitution, appeared ; the well-formed and vigorous on^ were jrre^ 
sened. Gracious Nature, wbat an outrage on thy dictates! Let us con- 
ceive the mother parting either willingly oi*unwiHing^y firoip her babe, 
and wbat a choice of horrors ! The most natural supposition is, fliat 
site would wish to give the innocent the milk of Ker bosom ; but if the 
child appeared weakly, it must go, the police was in waiting, and Sparta 
conld only be supported bv sturdy cl^uldrcn. 

if Lycurgus found child-murder and similar barbarities 
countrymen, and if he possfiKd any influence, it behoved htmipl^e 
itbolish^ them ; — if he established euch practices, h^ was a ^ppeater 
barbarian thap the people tliemselyds, and it is degradu^ the hame'-i^ 
legtslator to apply it to, him. - 

U Mr. hsi viy doubts about tbe absolutenettUy ofj|« wtSseain dwae 

eallbnioiis, (wbKh ftoto I bare myself,) ho shouldhare hfmgDtlWla 

badjoat befire tbe msa eypeeriif asked. 
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• At length it appears, to the gratiheation of us Southrdns, that all the 
hopes of this novel-reading age are not bound up within the Scottish 
Border. At one period it seonied as if the success of the author of 
Wavcrlcy, like the serpent rod of Aaron, would swallow up all lesser 
adventures of the same species. His sweeping, masterly, and com- 
prehensive outlines ; tlie unrivalled ease and vivacity of his details ; 
and the noble audacity with which he seized the most romantic por- 
tions of history and made them contribute to the grandeur and the 
vividness of his fictions, overcame all competition, and silenced the 
murmurs faintly raised against the want of proportion, arrangement, 
and connexion in his works. He seemed likely to rule the domain of 
modern romance not only without an equal, but without a second, and 
to make a vast chasm between himself and the scribblers of the Minerva 
press, whose efforts were still required by gentle loungers at Margate 
and Brighton, and sentimental milliners all over the world. Miss Austen, 
whose novels are the most feminine, the most true, and the most intense 
of all the compositions of her time, was snatched away from the world 
in the dawning of her honest and genuine fame. Miss Edgeworth, whose 
brilliant wit, admirable sense, and pointed sarcasm, might have main- 
tained a show of rivalry with the Great Unknown, ceased to write, or 
directed her rare faculties to the purposes of education and moral 
guidance. Lady Morgan, too, chose to abandon the exercise of the 
fancy for the sober task of observation ; and instead of veiling the sad 
realities of life in a drapery of alternately gay and solemn colouring, 
applied her powers to the detection of the varieties of national cha- 
racter, and the exposure of the hollowness of superstition and tyranny. 
Thus England and Ireland seemed left without a fair or strenuous ns- 
sertcr of their independent rights, and exposed without protection to 
the incursions of the great Scottish marauder. In his own country, 
indeed, a race of imitators started into existence, and acquired some 
reputation by gleaning in the- fields over which he had hurried ; but 
until lately, with the single exception of Maturin, England and Ire* 
land coulB hardly boast a novelist. 

The plan of the First Series of “ Highways and Byways” was new, 
and possessed advantages^which could hardly fail to render it popular. 
Its author ‘assumed the agreeable part of an observant stroller through 
interesting countries, and professed to give the little histories which hc 
incidentally discovered, with the fidelity of one who receives his intelli- 
gence immediately from the actors and sufferers. An air of truth was 
thus j^own over his narratives, which, to sustain the illusion, We 
given ,with the caution and earnestness of a witness. He scemis to 
mingle unobtrusively among the interesting scenes to which his fortune 
conducts him, Qualified to becomcia spectator and a party by an honest 
and unpretending sympathy with the joys and sorrows of his fellotvs. 
His sketches are obviously taken from life, and have all jdie vigour 
.|ind, freshness which a pedestrian traveller might be expect*^ to confrr 
bti4t8ii»^tare8 of objects which came within his personal review. Th^ 
is no sickly sensibility ; no vague indistinct dreaming ; no moral para* ^ 
dS!|l 4 ,Jbiit his characters are of real ffesh and blood, and his inciuenffi 
such as might well liapiien ** in the broad hJghw^ of the 
tvorld.’* Merits like these, set off’ by considerable elfgance of dictidn» 
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conferred a speedy popularity on the former series of tales ; and will, 
we think, be found more strikingly developed in that which we havd 
now to introduce to our readcrSt * 

Tiiese volumes contain ample evidence, nay a direct confession, that 
the author is an Irishman residing in France. His continental asso- 
ciations give a flavour and' delicacy to his Hibernian enthusiasm with- 
out reducing its strength. The gaiety, the innocent joyousness, and 
the blameless vanities of the Frenchu peasantry, have extended the 
sphere of his pleasurable sympathies, yet have not weakened his sad 
recollections of home. There are many Irishisms in his works ; but 
they are chiefly those of feeling rather than of taste ; for, excepting 
an occasional rotundity and plethoric fulness of style, there is scarcely 
any thing overstrained or extravagant in expression, through the whole 
series. He somewhat resembles the great novelist of Scotland in the 
healthful feeling which breathes through his delineations, in the vigour 
of his allusions to natural scenery, and in the absence of cant and exclu- 
sive prejudice. Both, whatever may be their political creed, are right 
Catholic of imagination, and free of every society where manly spirit, 
heroic self-devotion, and gentlemanly bearing, are permitted to flourish. 
Our author does not attempt to compass and to master so great and 
unwieldy portions of human affairs, nor has the same majesty of out- 
line or breadth of colouring ; but he fills up more completely the circle 
in which he is contented to move, and traces more continuously the 
inward workings of the soul and the gradual developement of character 
in action. There is an occasional lightness and airiness of touch, a 
vivacity in the relief given to his scenes, which is evidently inspired by 
“ the vine-coloured hills and blue mountains o# France.'* We have 


sometimes, in reading his works, fancied that they bear the same rela- 
tion to the best productions of Sir Walter, xvhich light Bordeaux 
wine docs to strong Scotch ale ; and who would q uarrcl with the first 
because it is not the very best thing in the world I 

The first of these tales— Caribert the Bear-hunter — is perhaps the 
most perfect of the senes. The scene is laid in the central Pyrenees, 
and the peasants of that magnificent and secluded region are its actors. 
Its plot is very simple, and, in part, can scarcely be considereef^as new. 


A young girl, whose exquisite sensibility gives to her a cliarra " than 
beauty dearer,” is timidly wooed by a gently mountain swain, whom 
she is beginning to esteem, when a daring untractablejad, thb hero of 
the story, comes, looks, is smitten, and conquers. As the connexion 
is known to be hostile to the views of the old smuggler, whom the 
fair Aline honours with the name of fiither, it is proseeut^ in secret, 
at att manner of risks, and at sad cost of honesty and honour. .^^This 
is common enough ; hut the picturesque delineation of Caribtf^t tl^, 
false friend and too faithfal and ^he way in which he frUs oIBT 

from all which gave him diatihition, till Ids ve^ry courage^ils, or oidy 
bretdm out in desperatum and madneim, are exceedingly afiecting and 
real. Noble by natinfd| generous, and sincere, he is drawu by hia fatal 
pastHd!} to Assemble with bis friend^ to aflS^ loye. to thaisflieflidy 
sia^ (a very piqui^ little cpquette), and, when Claude: 

he meets briealih 

ra^, m^^mnden girPhe ^d cheated 1 WhatiPlot^ 

vei^ Haely eoatosived, afid toecuted itrifh great jP^ 
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moral and intelleetuai estrangement^ poor Caribert, once the mosx 
•Cearless of buyers. has foregone all cuBtom of exercises," and gra> 
^dually, by disappointing, has enraged bis father, whose every existence 
depended on his skitl and strength in the chace. The day before the 
nocturnal encounter in which he is discovered to be treacherous and 
provoked to be unjust, he has suffered bitterly from the reproaches of 
the old man^ who had been wounded in a solitary attempt to kill a 
bear in his den, and has promised the next day to accotnpany him as 
of yore, and give him vengeance over the tyrant of the wilds. He 
comes in fevered, aguish, with incipient madness obscuring his mind, 
and, after a night of terrible fancies, goes out clad in his hunting-dress, 
flushed with the excitement of disease, which the fond father mis- 
takes for the glow of valour, and which the fonder mother trembles as 
sbe looks upon. I'hc rest of this day's adventiure must be told in die 
author’s own words —for none other can do the least justice to his 
dftnng conception. 

" Soon after Caribeti and his father had quitted their home, the morning, 
which had only just broke, began to be more than commonly overcast, A 
snow shower, mixed with rain, assailed tliem ere they reached the Pic du 
Midi ; and the piercing cold of the air, added to the sleet beating cuttingly 
into his face, brought on, with Caribert, repeated attacks of violent and alter- 
nate fever and shivering. When they arrived at the den of the bear, which 
was formed of a cavity in the western side Of the mountain, close to that 
terrific precipice which I have already endeavoured to describe, they were 
both benumbed, and scarcely capable of exertion ; but the old man, rousing 
up all his wrath and courage for the onset, approached the cave, and with 
loud shouts of defiance, endeavoured to stir up the savage animal's rage. 
'The summons was no sooner heard than answered. A horrible growl sent 
out from the recess, was followed by the appearance^f the bear, which 
rushed forth as if in conscious recollection of yesterday's triumph.' At the 
appalling sound and sight. Hero, the faithful and courageous dog, unsup- 
ported fay his former ally, and having his share of brute remembrance too 
of the late rencontre, hung down his head, dropped his tail, and fled yelping 
down die mountain. Old Larcole grasped his pike firmly, and advanced. 
The hideous monster reared itself up on its hind legs, stretched out its fore 
paws, and as, with its jaws yawning wide, its fearfiil tusks displayed, and 
growlin^with horrid energy, it was in the very act of springing forward, the 
veteran nunter stepped close up, and aimedathrust, with no flinching streimth, 
right at his enemy's heart. He was not far wide of that vital spot. His pike 

i iterced tile left breast, atxl w'cnt out clearly at the shoulder. Renflored^ 
rantic by the paiq. the bear bounded up, flung itself full upon its urnUunted' 
assailant, and fell upon him to the earth. The old man, burying bit ’liread 
under the body of his foe, received on the back and shoulders of his doubhft 
its unavailing efforts to penetrate the thick folds of armour with tUsks Afld 
nails. He tugged at the pike to extricate it &om the body, but his pqpitioB 
was lucb that ne could not succeed, and cvejiy pew effort only teodeo to give 
issue 'to the thick stream of blood which from the wound. Daftng 

this frightful «||aggle, the yells pftthe mixed with and smothiirep 

by the loud «mrattons ot.thdold .vnaO. 'IPbe latter, at length, gave o|> fhd 
hd|)e of recovering his pike, but strove faitfy next to get nd of hit tettifle 
hutden. He succeeded so for as to get ene leg clear, and with hb 1 i«N 
vhn graM>, entwiuQi) round the body of the brofo; he wa8*ristni,:rdl> N* 
luipiL %na called out. * Now, Caribert, now! To his hearfa>v4o 
dld^tb-blow, nowl strike, strike!’— bpt Caribert struck pot I 

jjie scene— panic-struck — fixed to the spot with emptlons.(i<i[|;|| 
to man,— a terrible but not solitary instaned'of the pt^loos piV 
ntCntal courage, as well as by human virtue. 1 do nht ibquitt pfd 
the mysteqr— but there he stood, its horrible and shud^ring iHustraitbti^ ' 
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“ The old man was now getting cleat, but the bear had bia hold turn. 
lli» huge paws were Fastened with a dreadful foree round one of bis victim^ 
thighs j and recDvecing from his sprawling posture, he began to draw him bacli* 
wards, evidently in the design of regaining nU den.^ The old man’s courag e m se'* 
with his danger, for he alertly drew his knife from his belt, opened thebladiTOTd 
plunged it repeatedly into the body of the bear. The latter leaped and bounded 
with agony ; and Larcole recovering his feet once more, succeeded in grasping 
the savage in his arms. But the trial could not be prolonged. He wks 
drooping under the.dreadful gripe. Breathless and faint, he could only utter 
some terrific curses against the recreant who had abandoned him ; and while 
Caribert gazed, his brain on fire, his hands outstretched, his tongue cleaving 
to his mouth, but his limbs trembling, his heart sunk, and his feet rooteil to 
the earth, he saw the white locks of his aged father ftoating over the neck of 
his destroyer ; while the dying animal, in his blindness, not knowing what 
he did, had retreated to the very edge of the precipice, slipping at every back- 
ward plunge in the slough formed by the snow and his own heart’s blood, by 
which it was dissolved. The old man, seeing his terrible fate, seemed to 
acquire for an instant the gigantic energy of despair. Throwing one glance 
across the horrid space on the border of which he stood, he screamed in a 
voice of thunder, ‘Caribert! Caribert!’ The terrible expression conveyed 
in this hoarse scream, struck on the mind of his son with an electrical shock. 
Suddenly roused from his stupor, he recovered for an instant .all his recollec- 
tion and his courage. He uttered a cry of corresjMjnding fierceness, — swnng 
his brandished pike — rushed forwards with open arms to seize his father, and 
snatch him from his destiny, — but it was loo late ! The nionsier touched on 
the extreme edge — lost his footing-blunged instinctively forward— took 
another backward step, and just as Caribert believed he had grasped his 
father in his outstretched arms, both man and hear were lost to his sight, and 
their groans came mingling in the air, as they went crashing down below.** 


Caribert, of course, becomes insane afeer this terrible catastrophe, 
and is watched with unwearied tenderness by Aline. But we will not 
further spoil the pleasure of our readers by disclosing the author’s 
secrets. There are two comic parts in the tale, one of which is ca- 
pital, and the other a blemish. The first is a young mountaiober, 
whom the writer drags out of his cave at night by the heels, and who, 
with a noble instinct amidst his stupidity, quafls offa whole glass of brandy, 
and goes reeling and laughing about the mountain ; the second an 
English dandy, with effeminate manners and a generous heart— a 
union which rather comes within Mr. PufTs favourite range of combi- 
nations — “Which, though not met with every day, might, by possibility, 
happen." I'his fantastical gentleman, too, is out of place (tUnong the 
grandeurs of Nature, and breaks in on the deep and ^wcr^ul filing 
which the serious incidents arc calculated to awaken. 


The second and longest tale, entitled " The Priest md the Qarde 
dn Cttrps," is a history of an Irish Catholic Priest and a young Iri^ 
soldi^; one enrolled among th^ FVench clergy, the other enlisted hT the 
Ro^ Guai'ds, during the ear^ fieriods of the French Rejjglutibn. Our 
authdr's sympathy with. dieRo^fot p^y[, inlhelr strugim ai^ au^- 
ii^^ was manil^l^ in hia fornaer pubUcation^ and is here yiti4.|p^>' 
oipie pf lids parrativey But it pantmt be rerarded as a servile feelif^, 
eveia t^tff who do aat abate it. Thou^ ita r<^u c}iiefl|F RfUew 
the vnis^tiyiei yf greetness, it is an independent and tamafy in^tilatb 
Mdlh dbt iirodse ila posaewor to naUiate the ctin:^ of nrosjwwooh 
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oughts and parcels out to the njeanest of his villains a shameful dcatli 
*1'n the accomplishment of that great felony. There is something about 
A file very name of the French Revolution which* at first, creates a re- 
pugnance to read or hear any thing connected with its events; for the 
world has ** supped full of its horrors,’' and been wearied out with the 
eternal commonplaces to which its partial failure has given occasion 
in houses where dulness has a privilege, and in lower places where it 
has prescriptive right. But this natural disgust ought not to extend 
to our author ; who has touched the subject lightly, and has chosen 
those scenes which were illuminated and softened by the beauty, the 
fortitude, and the weakness of Maria Antoinette, whom it pleased 
Burke to deify. His hero is desperately enamoured of the unhappy 
queen ; fights a black captain for abusing her ; pretends to be a Ja- 
cobin for her sake ; exhausts all his fortune in plans for her rescue ; 
and finally, after her execution, returns to his desolate home on the 
coast of Ireland, to see his father expire, and commit suicide. In spite of 
this last rash .and somewhat unnecessary act (for he might have been 
disposed of in fifty other ways), he is a fine spirited lad, and does honour 
to his country.. But we cannot extend our praise to the old Priest, 
whose name is Father O’Collagan, and who is worthy of the name — a 
divine with a tolerably flippant tongue and an intolerably warm heart ; 
mixing up classical quotations with half-ruffian phraseology, and wear- 
ing us out with his noisy patriotism and riotous virtue. Ample 
amends are, however, made for this uproarious specimen of the Irish 
priesthood, in the scenes attendant on the downfal of royalty in France, 
which are sketched with a rapid, yet firm and dexterous hand. 

The last tale, entitled “ The Vou^e au Blanc,” b of a lighter cha- 
racter than the rest of the volumes, and forms an ^p'ee^le relief 
firom the serious and ingrossing interest they frequently excite. Its 
scene is laid in Normandy, where it traces the history of a lovely little 
girl, dedicated (happily for a limited time) to the Virgin, up to that 
period when the romance of life ceases, and its real cares and struggles 
begin— and where, generally ’speaking, novel-writers end, much to the 
£&tisfa<Hion of their readers. Its plot is not worth abstracting ; but it 
has considerable merit, both characteristic and descriptive. Mons. 


Sukerville, a wealthy French manufacturer of inflexible honesty and 
invincible gratitude, and his jolly dame, are speaking portraits ; and 
a dull and grosa physician, with just glimmering of sense enough to 
be a rogue and a mayor, is worthy to sit beside them. We do not 
greatly admire the artifice by which a young American, who rather 
oddly falls in love with a lady whom he has not seeu, wins the afiec- 
tions of the heroine, in the disguise of a gouty gentleman, of nfiddle 
age« with a yellow complexion, matted hair, and green spectacles ; nor 
the vagari^npf Monsieur Hippolite .Bm^uel Mirasse deChouflear ; 
nor the incsmmt of the author being arreted for the murder of a naan 
who turns out to be only dead drunk. It is not in- the come^'of 
ihfUiners that our author can hope to succeed. He has^Jiumo^, httt 
it is chilfly excite in association with strong f(^eling, and ^aya, h^p- 
ipifl^i^liedtq the oddities of nature — rarely to the caprices' of 

Xet him continue to grapple wiUi the passions aioA ad^tion|^i|i/ 
Jte has 'dcMfe in the far larger portion of these voiuifies, and hht triun^^ 
wiH be signal and lasting. 
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THB PAMtX.Y JOURNAL. — NO. 1. 

Family of the Honeycombs. 

— Favis emiBsa Jurentus.— V i rg il. 

The gallant issue of tlie honeycombs. 

.j iTo the Editor of the^Hew Monthly Magazine. 

Si R,-^Youlf publisher, the bther/djj^j'itl the benevolence of a mutual 
pinch of snuff, was pleased to repeat an invitation he once made me to 
lyrite in his Magazine. I had recourse to" the modesty proper on such 
occasions ; but to no purpose. He pr&tested, that he desired no better 
proof of my qualifications than the agreeable things he had heard me 
say in his private room ; nay, than the manner in which I reciprocated 
the pinch of snuff. 

1 told him, that circumstances make a great deal of difierence. 
There was a licence, I said, in conversation, which does not hold good 
in writing. It is impossible to put down on paper one's gesticulations, 
nods, winks, and other dashes and hyphens of the mind ; company are 
often pleased with us, because they are friends or acquaintances, and 
are pleased with one another. In short, said I, there is often as much 
difierence between a sprightly thing said in a room, and- the quality of 
mind from which it proceeds, as between a jack-o’-lantern set dancing 
on a wall, and the poor piece of glass which furnishes the redection. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the snuff : I informed him, that the man- 
ner of that interesting movement was an amenity which 1 inherited 
from my ancestors; eminent snuff-takers in their time, and such as 
knew how to distinguish the sentiment of the action, from a habit of it. 
1 carried a Iqpc, I told him, purely to gratify the polite shades of those 
my progenitors, and to indulge myself with the picture on the lid of it ; 
thin king myself no degenerate descendant ifl wishing that a substitute 
might be found for the dust itself, befitting a gentleman’s upp^ Ijp ; 
especially since the re-appearance among us of mustachioa.* Tnc 
miniature is worthy all he could say of it: but no deduction was to be 
drawn in my favour from that divine face. Not only is t^e lady no 
more ; but if she were alive, no thoughts of her could be entertained by 
me. Sit, she was my grsutdntother. You know, that in the list of 
prohibited k>vee^ a man is forbidden to maary his grandmother i which 
is the reason, 1 suppose, why nobody does. . 

Mymodea^, howe<^r, was overcome.. I find it has wonderfttlly 

S 'Ven vray since^he prospect of authors^ opened upon me. To say 
0 truth, I had alway# a great propensity to be an author, and have 
ioial^ speculated upon publishing something of my own,- as well as 
eimoas a manuscript in*my possession, m which I am about to pi^e 
mentiem. But my hate lain towards lyil^ Hoarever, 

I have ammrihii^.to say for inysolf, which fhw wnlb are m 

adduehif ih tlwir favour ; munely, dtat if i have no Wfl 
of my omLto set vp.wttb, 1 have a good deal ^ o^r men^** You 
__aTYw.:? t.-. au., thWFUiieal dadheadims of 

f Sttsetator Whb 

t a ^ Ih Ohiulos 

hpf luiaaitopt isM fly 
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him. ,Bi»t joa if3t' see the reason presently, when you know who 
aonie <rf’theia were. This, together with no great turn for reading, and 
a,,jpaBfticu}ar hatred of manuscript, must account for the total silence of 
the Spectator respecting a huge Family Journal, which descended to his 
keeping, and which has now been in possession of the Honeycombs 
ever since the year 1538. I call it a family journal, and in many re- 
spects it is one ; but it is rather a miscellaneous manuscript book, or 
books, (for it consists of several quarto, volumes,) upon all-sorts of sub- 
jects, personal and otherwise. The keeping it began by chance, but 
grew into a religion with us, as the family became speculative, and has 
never been given up. Will and his father wrote the least in it, of any. 
Your publisher had wondered already, how I could hesitate to trespass 
upon your pages : but when 1 told him of this collection, he became 
pathetic ; and marvelled how I could withhold from the public a talent 
and a set of ancestors so truly legitimate. 

Legitimate, Sir, we certainly are ; my ancestors, because they begot 
one another ; which is not the case with every body ; and my talent, 
because it is nothing without my ancestors. 

But 1 must give you an account of them. 


" The Honeycombs, as you may see by the name, are of Saxon origin. 
Will Honeycomb’s uncle, who was in love with the Duchess of Mazarin, 
(by the way, he might as well have attempted to draw us from Italy on that 
account,) would fain have given us a French one ; but he made sad work with 
his ffonis and ecumes. He was for turning the hives in oUr coat of arms into 
maidens’ heads, — a strange fancy! The coat consists of a field Vert, with 
three oaks, and three lions rampnt, holding beehives quarte^; the crest, a 
mural crown, with a swarm of bees over it ; anti the motto, Ex/orli dulcedo. 
The allusion is scriptural. It is a tradition in the family, that the arms were 
given to a warlike Honeycomb, who, during the old wars in France, rnounted 
a breach under circumstances of great gallantry, and brougtm away a large 
stock of honey, of which tj^e king, his commander, happened to be k>nd. 
Will Honeycomb was for haVitiga doable allusion jn it: one touthe histodcal 
iact, and another to the urbanity and entertainment with which the race of 
the Honeycombs were destined to sprinkle this metropolis. Bdtl believe we 
are not certain of any thing on the subject. A lover of the country, such as 
1 ath, would perceive a meaning in the oaks. 

*'The authentic part of our history commences in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, when Edward Honeycomb, lord of the manor of Combe Tormel In 
Devonshire, had a good slice of the forfeited abbey*lands. It was some love- 
songs of his, written at the Beginning of a great thick book, with the arms of 
a monastery upon it <(probably intended to be the Kitchen ^itrnel) that ^ve 
rise to our family collection. He was much in iavour idth l^ndob, Duke 
of Suffiilk. Edward was observed to be particularly actiyje in effectmg the 
dissolution of the female part of the monastic i^rders^ * Poor misgui^^ 
souls 1’ exclaimed he, on opening the gates to a bl.iuhing sisterhood icpora 
many them all.’ 

” Charles Honeycomb, his <^4e8t son, was a aoU-paptst ^ but is eos^ 



liilim i^ent out against the enormity of raffs. The case was tbUf 
as o^ty to the Lord Chamberliun } one of 
^ uitrodiic^n of carriages, to ride double witit 
Whedier tke mreumstance touted Harry’s brif 
It in lus head thlit to iihitato his lid^li^s in ahf pal 
Wr §(Qod ^cei, 1 know not; but ceftahrit k, W 
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jpearance on horsebaok ia a tuff q( enonnoua dim^sioQSi that her Msl- 

n , for all her priiiqdy and Uon-Iike nature^ U said to have drawil*back ' 
ree paces at the sight. She then exclaimed before all the courts * t^w 
now, Harry! which is the finer fool, the man or the horse?’ for the hirac 
was also bedecked in a more than ordinary mariner. In the Journal there is a 
long paper on the subject, in which my ancestor does his best to defend him- 
self. But he was too wise to present it at court. 1 only observe, from this 
period, a more than usual pensiveness in his manner of writing, and a ten- 
dency to complain of fortune and this unstable world. He conaudes his de- 
fence with ?3Lying, that he leaves what he has written, in order to clear his 
character with posterity. It is a great pleasure to me, at this distance of time, 
to make a bow to his interesting memory, and assure him that there is no 
necessity. One of the passages, which is carefully blotted out, appears, by the 
context, to have intimated, that the finest fool of the three was the Queen 
herself. This hasty ebullition did not prevent him from having an awful 
sense of her Majesty’s wisdom and perfections throughout the rest of the me- 
moir. The defence is followed by ten different copies of verses, that were to 
be presented her on New-year’s-day, accompanied oy faire round goblette, 
cunningly sculptur’d by the famous Italian, and conteyninge two j>aire of 
costly murrey-coloured silk hose, of marvellous subtilty, for her Majestie's faire 
legges.’ The legs, I presume, were not mentioned eventually : but the courtiers 
of those times took a delight in tryinghow much in earnest they could appear 
to their own minds. We guess, from the circumstance of Harry’s riding be- 
fore the Queen, that he was a handsome man ; but ruffs of that amazing cir- 
cumference were confined by special usance to the fair sex ; and he should 
therefore have been more than usually cautious of emulating the royal apparel. 
Besides, it must have threatened to overshadow her ^^jesty’s approach. 
Harry, for all his foppery, had a shrewd wit, and was company even for the 
wits of that age. Reader, 1 tell thee no Cable ! He has left on record an ac- 
count of an evening spent at the Mermaid, when he was first introduced to h 
set of men, the soles of whose shoes would now-a-days incite us to kiss the 
toes of them. He has described their several persons and behaviour, and even 
preserved sonie of their conversation j though I hardly know how 1 shall ven- 
ture to repeat it, lest the reader should think it has lost too much in the 
setting down. However, I will see if I can tfilke courage, when the time 
comes. Harry was judicious in his enthusiasm ; but he had a sister, Melissa 
Honeycomb, who Was so transported with the study of Sir Philip Sidney^s 
Arcadia, that she was inclined to take every new female senrant, that came 
into the family, for a hero in disguise. She married the son of the steward. 
Her brothers were very angry, and threatened extremities the bride- 

S room, such.as J know not how they reconciled with their disdain of calling 
im into the field. However, they were a good-natured race, and be suc- 
ceeded in pacifying them. To be sure, he hat^ taken to the law i npt indeed 
to terrify but to make himself as much of a gentleman as he could by 
atudyinfLit in tne way of a profession : and, what witli this and his father^ 
money, lie profited so well, that in the next reign he gave rise to a rac^ of 
peers. Rven^the bid steward lived to purchase a naronetcy.} which {produced 
us.a great contempt for that honour. 

” Whether it wasowiog to any or to all of these mischance^ or whethet the 
r^Uv he married mto yf^ ot themeys opinions, has not been ascer^nued ; 
but Hcnry^a wit- Walter was a "llie vivacity J$ou^pomh 

to ^hew itseFv Walter marri^ln^ yylyijs j and 
in, aai^lo that Andrew Mjxtm 
Journal Ja. jh >i» Ume* 



elMb' oai]b|dl«h 
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Kjpg. l^s dislike of hk Myesty^ bovireven assUtecl m making him fall ifl 
one of the i^yal of^tnions; for he was a passionate lovei: of the country^ 
and jdelighted to live on his estate. 1 know not how be contrived to reconcile 
the natural sprightliiess of his dispositioOf and the family character for gcpe** 
rosity, with the discontinuance of those rural sports and amusements, which 
his tenants must hpw have begun to miss ; out I have no doubt he coii^ 
trived it somehow. He gave them capital employment The improvemeots 
which be made in the grounds at Combe Tormel were of such a description, 
as appears to have anticipated in some mejtsure the taste for natural gardening, 
of which Milton is supposed to have given the %rst hint 

My father taught me to consider our glory at its height in the person of 
Colond Nathaniel Honeycomb, son of the preceding. Nathaniel was child 
of the second wife, L^litia, daughter of William Bickley, Esquire, of 
Heron Hall, in the county of Bucks. She was an excellent woman; but 
died when he was a boy: which brought him under the jurisdiction of the 
third wife, Judith. This Iady 4 was not very young when she married, nor 
veiy charming at any time. How Walter came to marry her, was a great 
marvel. There was more drinking at her father's house, than became a 
man of his strict professions : my ancestor used to go there to drown his 
cares after the death of Laetitia : and it is thought that somehow or other he 
became hampered with Mistress Judith, in a way from which a man of 
honour could not well extricate himself. Certain it is, that he married her 
in great haste a few months after his introduction, and never held up his head 
afterwards. Judith insisted that his mind had been rendered light and frivo- 
lous by his two former wives, of both of whom he had a tender recollection* 
But nobody could discern any symptoms of the alleged frivolity, except that 
instead of psalms, my ancestor used to hum snatches of old songs, when he 
was more than usually uncomforiable. Every endeavour was made to form 
the young Honeycomb after the fashion of his stepmother^s kindred ; but the 
boy remembered his mother; he loved and pitiecl his father; and being of a 
vigorous as well as gentle temper, became, to their horror, one of that small 
but accomplished set of republicans, who with the graceful aspect of cavaliers, 
united the most ideal purity to which the other prty aspireo.'^ His hair was 
suffered to flow down to his shoulders, like that of Milton and Hutchinson. 


ACavradish could not have excelled him in the manige. He was a master 
of the'^mall sword, and played admirably on the viol di gamba. Two ladies 
4ied for love of him ; one a strange dull-looking creature, who appeared to 
have no understanding, and whose confession on her deathbed very much 
surprised every body. The other was all graccfulne:>s and intelligence ; and 
the death %f this lady very much dimiiiished his happiness for the rest of hia 
life. Indeed his sorrow was not without reason: for though the firmness of 
his mind might have taught him not to grieve too long for misfortunes which 
he could not help, it is suspvcted, from certain remorseful passages in bis 
Journal, that he had not been quite so prudent as he should have been itt his 
attentions to Lady Grace (for that was her Christian and .this too 

after he was contracted to the lady he married. A similar eircuinstance befel 
one of his descendants ; but in the latter instance, the gentleman had tho 




was B6t BO fortunate. 'There is mention of bolb^ia fetnale acquaintances hr. 
Uie Journal, bukuolciody would suajpect that tlie^ bore him any partieidar 
Mod will. TuVne one in question' he wishes a comf^ion in 
Wtxidt such as it was no^ her happiness to meet with in this $ to 

as noble eivi vertutn^ as h^ own.’ He had much better have W 


A rose 111 ms nair. Her excessive iigntnefs uied to mi ftiiit mX 
tm before company ; and the match alto^wmr to mifooncert# ^Itw^ 
Mtttfort of his life, that he took to toUtode about four jNMtt aAer Idb 
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Wedding and onljr came out of it to do great and darine things foa hU coun- 
try. He had the good fortune, hower'cr, to be among tne few, whose dftin- 
terested conduct was acknowledged by all parties ; nor ^ there been one of 
the feinU5r so loved and admired upon the whole by all tm rest of us, thou^ 
his patriotism greatly impaired tne family estate. He was rather short of 
stature, like most of the great men of that time. He had brown locks, with 
a sanguine complexion, and an eye at once moist and sparkling. We have 
an excellent portrait of him by Vandyke. AH his features admirably express 
a capability of happiness, oij^rshadowed with a patient firmness at the want 
of it. But he was tranquil, if not happy, long before his death, which hap- 
pened in the same field of bqttle with that of the excellent Lord Falkland, 
who had formerly been his friend. Two very touching circumstances are 
recorded of his last hour. The first is, that Lord Falkland and the Colonel 
were violently carried against each other in the heat of the battle, when they 
hung, as it were, for a moment, exchanging an earnest look. They theu 
broke asunder in a kind of passion, and his lordship plunged into the thick 
of the colonel’s men ; and so perished. The other story informs us, that a few 
minutes before he put himself at the head of his regiment, the colonel (who 
was then a widower) removed from his heart a locket with some of Lady 
Grace’s hair in it, saying to the friend, who has recorded the circumstance, 

* There is no thought of foppery now, Richard; but this heart,’ (for the 
locket was in the shape of a heart, and here the tears carne into his ejes,) 

* this heart shall never be unworthily touched again as if he were speak- 
ing of the real heart he had offended ! * But he was wonderfully exalted,’ 
says his friend, ' at the time ; and did surely look forward to his death; which 
not only befell accordingly, but as if his parting spirit had been prophetic, 
befell in the very manner which he plainly looked for; for he was shot right 
through the heart by my side, and fell dead without a word.’ The locket 
was hung far round on the other side of his body, as if in excessive caution 
for its safety. 

“ Walter Honeycomb had three children besides the colonel, but all females. 
Their names were Anne, Deborah, and Rebecca. They were all by his first 
and second wives, excellent girls, of the very best Honeycomb natures, and 
loved their brother tenderly ; who for his part returned their affection so well, 
that instead of keeping any one of them at home, (where they would have 
been a great consolation to him,) he married them, at an early age, to his best 
friends and connexions ; being resolved to get what happiness he could, only 
from knowing that others had it. 

Colonel Honeycomb, at his death in 1643, left four children, Melicdit a 
girl, William-Bickley, William- Walter, and Richard, an infant. ' Melicent 
threatened to be as ^ddy as her mother; but she had her father’s eyes, and 
about the age of fifteen took to being a very steady girl, and married a fine 
young fellow^ who carried her away to a distanf part of the country. 

Wuliam-Bicklty did honour to bis father’s memory, die took part against 
James (he Second, smd was slain, valiantly fighting under King William at the 
siege of Limerick. We are very proud or him, for be was a kni^t-banneret ; 
the last, 1 believe, of that order, creat«l, as bannerets ought to be, on^ the 
field of battle, by the king in person. We have lady Janes and la ^ ^rneli 
without end; and perhaps should have been as proua of them as WiU Hoh^- 
comb teas, if it bad not for thh cavalier in his own r^t. Ha Ted sb 
busy a Ufk, that we know fitrie of his mkrriage and domes^drcnmstiinpas ; 
but M hni u i^huaddat^^ter, Oerintha RoaeycQinb> a delignifhl creature, fpr 


erbam 'Coq^e enterhdmm a passion urittumt success. Some intei 
leianodf heAoA'thdinildeet are preserved, and abalt be laid bafote the ntdietC 
the second smi of Nadtanid, was a unldl Wjtd 
who^al^rWaidadieflflBaiw 

' ^ IHa hfdfc msembled his 

vrw mm senstwa.’* lb bii purdeft Lely, the sleepy' s^a of ^ 
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co^rast strangely with the inKnunus air ef the rest of the face. Hie mooHi 
is ^od ; a feature^ in which ait the Honeyeernhs excel. When the' Re8tont> 
tion*took placcj D^ wa's at the University. Off he ran (with Lord Roches^ 
ter, who stole a boimy, by his side), and plunged headlong into the follies 
of the time. He had a wild sort of wit, which was jthe habit, rather than 
the ornament, of his mind. One idea was sure to remind him of another} so 
that he abounded in similes, and might have been as great that way as Butler 
himself, if he had had judgment enough to know what to choose and what to 
rgect. But out it all poured, bad and good, ikfwever, it did excellently welt 
for two o’clock in the morning. He was intimate with the greatest wits of 
bis time, both English and French, Waller, Dryden, St. Evremont, Gram- 
aiont, la Fontaine, Src. having become acquainted with La Fontaine and 
others during a visit to the neigtmnuring country. Dick was thought incapa* 
hie of seriousness ; but this was a mistake. The women would not have been 
so fond of him, had he not htm capable of seriousness on occasion. There 
are several papers of his in the Journal, very grave and reflecting ; besides a 
fow songs. Doth grave and gay ; and some personal passages of so curious a 
nature, that 1 am tempted to anticipate a specimen. One of these wforms 
us, that he 'saved a p6or unwilling little soul from a parcel of rascals at three 
o’clock this morning, July the 4th — a piece of virtue,* says he, ' which 1 put 
in the book, in order that the other writers of it, past and to come, may not 
take me for the greatest scoundrel that ever was.’ Another record is equally 
tonching ; not the less so, for being written in a hand still more drunken. It 
runs, or rather staggers, as following: — ‘ Somebody said last night, that 1 re- 
sembled my fother ; yes, MY FATHER,’ (these two words in text), ''Natha- 
niel Honeycomb, of blessed memory. Combe Tormel, Devonshire, England. 
England, I say. He was a MAN ’ {man very large.) ‘ Upon which, I, Dick of 
that name,— Credite, posteri, — Bacchus and all that, — blushed. Upon which 
Jack Ingoldsby said, 'By God, Dick, you blush for the old Puritan.’ Upon 
which, 1 chucked a glass of wine in his face. And 1 DID blush : {did very 
large :) ' and so 1 rose up, and made a speech in dishonour, 1 mean honour, (but 
it ’s all one,) of my father’s memory, and did a number of other foolish things, 
for all which I beg his pardon, especially the crying. But I was very drunk. 
And we are all good fellows too, ckcept Jack Ingoldsby, who ’s a damn’d fool ; 
only we are not such good fellows as he was — Oh if he could but see— But I 
can’t see either, so 1 leiive off— October the muddieth— one thousand six hun- 
dred towels and cold water.’ 

"After this, is the following October the . Seen the above in my 

aolwr senses, and let it stand. There’s braveiy still in Beersheba.’ 

"Dick nas run away with me. I did not intend to say so much of him in 
this number. There is a very serious paper of his, written nevertheless in 
the best tem|)er in the world^ which by and by shall be laid before the reader. 
It has no cant in it ; no sort of afl'ectatton or whining ; and yet forms a much 
more awful warning, in my opinion, on the subject of falsa cmoyoient, than 
any account 1 have heard of the last days of Lord Rochester} for whom, by 
the way, Dick had as hearty a contempt as one man of wit could well have 
for another. 1 must observe, at the same time, that these serious passi^ 
in Dick’s life were also towards the end of it, though, he KCovered his 
fulness latterly, and died with great composure, ^^e rest of his hiitoiy 
was’ one uothinking round of pleasure, a serteS of careless designs and dmost 
, M careless sucres, — triumphs of^riwigs ahd rolled stockings oyer thriee- 
ea^oered stomachers,— hit^gues m which dvety One deceived the mher, 
' v«h(f thought as much, — ^a kind of minuet-dance of existracoi made ' 0 |s of 
IH^ty retrrats and advan^S of bows, curtsies, and touching handb’, of UfOtir- 
^ daerenc^ withont feeling any, and as grave reeeptims ^ 

a twirl} with an amazing sense df one’a leg 
. a wp^ of cohscioosness in the sinking petticoat oh theotlHm^''lt4iSUaarihk* 
;lng that mined Dick. It spoiled the comparative inn^nceo^hts ahlmial 
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spirits} and forced Jum upon reflections, the want of which had been his 
apolosy. When Charles the Second heard of his death, he exclaiiiied, ‘^h. 

[ >0or Dick Honeycomb ! He had sweety blood in him. He ought to l^ave 
ived with me and the women, and not with those drunkfen dogs my friends.* 
•i»I must not forget, that among other immortal things of my ancestor's doing 
in the polite world, he has recorded one to the following tenor, immediatd^ 
after a handsome anecdote which he mentions of bis elder brother. It ts 
dated the same day, and bears import, that he had * just introduced at court, 
to the gracious pleasure of his Majesty, and the satisfaction of all beholders, a 
new French piece of deportillent, very ingenious, which has been entitled, 
the Wallow.’ 

Little W ill Honeycomb was unfortunately left in the care of a sister of his 
grandmother’s. Lady fiab Windham, who lived to a remorseless' age, and 
gabbled and jiainted to the last. By the side of this unthinking antique. 
Will heard nothing but of lords and ladies, and the court, and fine women, 
and the last new fashions ; in short, he received that education which after- 
wards enabled him to exhibit so janty a decrepitude in the pages of the 
Spectator. There are several things of his in the Journal intended for that 
work, but left unfinished. His character has been so amply described, that 
little remains to be said upon it. 1 will notice but two points. In the 
fourth number of the Spectator, Will is made to utter an effusion, at sight of 
a 'charming virgin,’ much too serious and romantic for his style of rapture. 
Will informs us, in the Journal, that the effusion was Dick Steele's, not his ; 
confessing, that it was he that ' set Dick a going,’ but owning to no more of 
the passage than the words beauty, motion, good-nature, and spirit in the eyes. 
He did say, he believes, ‘ Look upon her, Dick, if you dare }’ but never’ 
thought of turning it in that solemn manner, 'Behold, you who dare, that 
charming virgin, &c.'— ' Any man,’ says Will, 'may dare to look upon a vir- 
gin, that can find her; but Dick Steele has a strange awe about women, 
which to me is unaccountable ; for the rogue docs not want words.' All 
the other accounts of him are admirably correct. But they puzzled him ex- 
ceedingly. He hardly knew, at times, whether to be angry with them, or 
what. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘ these fellows have a way of joking, when nobody 
would suspect it. They ought to be more clear with the public, and not let 
ordinary understandings be liable to be deceived as to their real meaning. 
People would sometimes imagine they wanted respect for me ; whereas Di» 
Steele assures me it is quite the contrary, and that liberties like these are only 
to be taken with great men. Mem. An admirable story of Captain Sentry's 
about Marshal Turenne, but something too military for high breeding.'—* 
Whenever the Spectators pleased him, he was pleased excessively.* When he 
did not know what to make of them, he attriouted it to their ' ignorance of 
the world.’ His occasional absence of mind he inherited from his father. 
There is one thing, in which his friends really exaj^rated his character ; 
but he would have lost an eye as soon as told them of^. Knowing as they 
were, they were taken in more than they suspected by his stories of intrigues 
and gallantries. They believed him much worse than he was. Will had, to 
say the least of it, a consUtutiqnal tenderness, a physical sort of couscieiice, 
Q^ng to bis delicate health, and perhaps to an hereditary goodness of dispo- 
sition, tyhich prevented him from ever doing any thing very vicious With re* 
gat'd to women. 1 do not believe, for instance, that he ever had an amour 
out of the circttit of what were called ejemireps. Neither were the amours 
upon which ^ hj^ ventured, a ouarter so numerous ae tfinse who saw into 
hw boasting iina|dned. Will had indeed a very reverend care of fats health ; 

Iw tl]^ maaoRit was, less to his own astonu^ent than to that of his 
fmnds, tnhugh not without a good deal of fluttmng op his pg^t, tliat my 
md^m ictaiae ^jHo the wmji, pnny enough, but still the ventah% son of 
and Will Hcmcjcomb, (hen m the sbtj^rst^t of hu 

ege. . 
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** Maifciyt iiiou^ a^diiry^niaid, es the TeitiplBr'iuspmed, had ashtmrd* 

nfjs ot undentanding ftr superior to her husbtttKPs. Tnist and the vl^ierotM 
siMe of health which she brought for her portion, were the re4iHiktng of m. 
Yes; Margery Df^ison, daughter of Ephrattn Dobson, gardener, wts the saU 
vation of the ancient and mliant race of the Honeycombs, proud as the^ Urcre 
of their Hons rwopaDt. My grabdfather, as he ^rew up, besides taking as 
much care of hb health as his predecessor, gave into none of his follies, real 
or pretended ; by which means, and hb marriage with my charming grend^ 
mother, Lucy Grey, he almost restored hb son to the full possession or the old 
family honours in body as welt as mind. 1 wish I could add, in estate ; but 
what with mortgages and love-matches, the patriotism of some, and the im- 
prudence of others, the Htve (for so tve used to call ourselves) had bben 
wasted to nothing. Even Will Honeycomb was only at his ease, by remain- 
ing so long a bailor. The family-mansion has been seated for some time, 
not in Devonshire, but in Buckingnamshire ; and as, with one or two excep- 
tions, we have e^'er been greati lovers of the country, we have contrived to do 
with as little splendour and notoriety as possible. To be plain, (for out it 
must,) we have no longer a park, nor any other great possession ; but we have 
recovered our health and spirits ; and as Hume says, in his Life, the posses- 
sion of these is better than being born to an estate of ten thousand a-year. 
—Will had another child, a daughter, who was not so strong as her brother. 
She became the kindest, gentlest, thinnest, tender-voiced old maid, that ever 

f >ut shame on Fortune for so using her ; but maintained her fragile existence 
ong after her mother, who died of living too well and having nothing to do. 
Should 1 ever come in the way of such another, J shall infallibly marry her, if 
she will have me. 1 feel the spirit of my ancestor Edward Honeycomb upon 
me, when I think of it One of the sights which I can least bear, is that 
of the daughters of gay and wilful parents, who have had all they desire in the 
world, condemned, perhaps for that very reason, to a lot in life, against 
which their own inclinations are not even to be supposed to remonstrate, 

“ Strong was the contrast between the situation of my dear grand-atint 
Jemima, and that of her lively and somewhat impetuous cousins, theTemale 
Honeycombs of Dorsetshire. They were distant cousins, but genuine 
Honwcombs of the ancient stock : and 1 must make particular mention of 
their brother Apsley, because after the death of Will Honeycomb of the 
Spectator, he was allowed to write in the Family Journal, and has contributed 
some important papers. His sisters were intimate with the Lady Suffblks, 
the Bejlendens, and Lepells, who figure in the court annals of the first 
Geo.'ges. Apsley was no less received among the Popes and the Swifts, 
He was thb son of Joseph Honeycomb, Esquire, of Wotton Lodge, Dorset- 
shire, elder brother of the Simon Honeycomb who wrote a letter to the SpeO*- 
tator (No. 154 ), which put Will into a great taking.**^ It was the tetter of a 
penitent rake, returning to thi early virtue out of which he had been shamed. 
Will was very angry He said it was a poor-spirited ungentlemanlike pro- 
duction, and unworthy of the family. * Our very name,* said he, * will be 
thought to mean something low. People will take us for a parcel of bad 
laid-up artillery.* Apsley was introduced by his uncle to Steele, (vho intro- 
duced him to Pope, with whom he became a groai favourite. He was in dhd 
habit of going backwards and forwards between Twickenham wd his lOdg^ 
ings atKeusington, till he died ; which was not long after. People wondehed 
at the poet’s extreme kindness for hita, because a penchant was sojgosed to 
egist between him and Theresa ^ounfft but the truth was, that Popehkd ttOI 
a ^gle inclination, with which his young friend did not entertain a aympaKt 
tKy. lie bad a real talent for poetry ; be had wit and ciidcisro> a tiwg ' 
for the finer, arts; and to crown all, wrote letters in the style iWidfie. 
P^pe itHdff him* that he was to that age, what the Oldham* Of l^iydett 
been to tba preceding one; and that the town lost his auoe«ssek,<siHi%n»tlf- 
lost young Honeycomb. When asked why he had not writieA'K eopy df 
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vtrset to hU ineBiOT]r» he reolied that he had. written twenty, bat none of 
iheingood^nough; ‘t)artlyforgfief/«aidhe, ‘forthepoOr lad; «nd parfk 

b^use 1 never liked to shew any thii^ but my best to Apsley. Spenra *fie 
said,. ' would oWect toacouplet now and then ; Apsley never did, omOum he 
fancied himself too young ;■ but 1 was more afraid when Apsley did not ex- 
press himself deliahted, than I was flattered by whole caruloads of the othei^A 
homage.’ Poof Apsley got his death by a cold and fever, caught in gallantine 
a set of court-ladies on the Thames. We have a portrait of him amona us by 
Jervas, in a cap, d la Prior, very intelligent. ® ^ 

“My grandfather, ‘Will Honeycomb the second, or rather fourth (for be 
sure he was christened after his father), led a very quiet and retired life for the 
sonrof such a pliant. But he had the character of one who could shine out 
if he chose. He was a thin earnest-looking man, with something of a warn 
in the back ; which did not prevent his marrying one of the handsomest 
women of the day. Mr. Honeycomb had a passion for the theatre and 
abounded in theatrical stories. He knew what striking touches were an ac- 
tor’s own, and what were handed down to him from his predecessors ; which 
made him sometimes cry out, when Barry or Henderson were applauded 
‘ Well done, Betterton !’ He was fond of a particular seat in the pS, which* 
during the last years of his life, became looked upon as his own : nor did the 
audience thereabouts well know what to think of a new piece or performer 
if the old pntleman happened to be away. We have some pretty criticisms 
of his in the Journal. He was acquainted however with few of the actors 
except Quin. Garrick’s meriu fairiy took him by storm, rousing in him all 
the family sympathy with ease and elegance : and yet he never heartily for!. 
^ve him for disturbing the old declamatory religion, and hurting his friend 
Qum. He would find fault with him when he could ; and used to say he 
was too like. To be acquainted with him he always refused. 'Hie stales 
told of Garrick’s parsimony and worldliness found a readiness of belief in Mr 
Honeycomb, a little too quick for the family good-nature. But he had a 
great nobleness of disposition with regard to money; and contrived in a 
wonderful manner, to unite a prudence, for which we have reason to be 
grateful, with a high gentlemanly tendency to bestow. He was prouder than 
most of his family on the score of birth and connexions, owing probably to a 
little soreness about his maternal scutcheon : yet when the story of Quin’s 
kindness to Thomson panspired, he sought the acquaintance of bmh of 
them ; and introduced himself with an address so exquisite, such a mixture of 
cordiality and delicacy, of respectfulness and implied ri^t, that he afterwards 
used to make a third in their most intimate iiarties. Quin said, thafhe 
would drop into dinner with no man, except James Thomson anl* William 
Honeycomb. ‘ The ivm Jamies,’ said he, ‘ the gross dogs,’ (meaning himself 
and the poet) ‘always g^fet up something or other, at last; and as to Will 
though we cannot play the bachelor so well wlfore there is a lady, he and his 
wife put such a refish of urbanity and delight in every thing, that by G— d 
1 believe he would make me swgildw his toasted glove.’ A day or tw& before 
his deoth, which was sudden, he was proposed (though in truth without his 


by audcjcorfe^t ourviriM let 

suttRi’f T^flyyis ft nil Beaueiere; WWhftdjust ispioeeil hiii niriniE^iiis 

stunftMif of hU whkhi(iem«|ift jtnj^ 

h«k^«»itiM ovrttt ntitned? soAw> sharp thing ta « 
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which s^s Johnson, f Ntiy» sir, he not oiTended. 1 earp^ at authority^ W 
cause I was wrong} but who ought to be so patient with me, as he that 
ki^ws so well how to set me righjl?' Beauclerc soiiled and bowed, as Napoleon 
might have done when he thanked the Count dc Fontanes for likening him 
to Caesar. ‘ After all,’ said Beauclerc, turning to my grandfather’s acquain- 
tance, ' Johnstm, «» his hmd~leg8, can outdo the politest of us.’ Will died, 
to the great regret of theJ)octor. He observed, tnat it was as if Addison and 
Steele had said they would come to see them, and had changed their minds. 
'I would have talked my best,’ added he; ’ and if Mr. Honeycomb had been 
pleased, should have looked upon it as a nod from the Spectator.’ 

** Of my father 1 find it difficult to speak ; my recollection of him still 
affects me so much, when 1 am obliged to set any thing down upon pper, 
respecting his virtues and his love of me. His name was Lionel, it was 
given him, 1 suspect, out of veneration for the lions in our coat of arms. He 
was a great reader from his youth upwards, particularly of the French authors, 
and ot Horace and Virgil. Vyhen he was in France, in the year .... he 
paid a visit to Voltaire, and afterwards corresponded with him. Latterly, he 
took to reading Greek, led to it, 1 believe, by his study of Plato’s Republic. 
He regretted that he had not earlier been alive to its great superiority over the 
Latin. 1 lost my mother, a most excellent woman, when a child. Till that 
moment my father had been one of the gayest of the gay. He now wandered 
about, scarcely knowing what to do or to think. Sorrow was new to him, 
and the blow was heavy. The French Revolution found him in this serious 
frame of mind, and he was ever afterwards one of the most thoughtful of us. 
The natural tenderness of the Honeycomb blood, which had hitherto been 
generally confined to a sympathy with the fair sex and the graces of private 
life, suddenly assumed a warmth and an expansion unknown even to my 
great ancestor in the time of the Parliament. My father successively despaired 
with the financiers, looked forward with the revolutionists, lamenteo over 
the king, shuddered and died with the nobles, execrated the demagogues, 
but never lost sight of the rights and excuses of the people. * They were 
driven mad,’ said he, ’ by despotism; and what can you say against madness ? 
The only thing is, that thenonles were once mad themselves, and Mr. Burke 


would have them so still. Are we to think a whole people made only to 
fornish their neighbours with eternal jokes on their servility and wooden 
shoes ?’--^My father wrote some of the best anonymous pieces that advocated 
his side of the question. He lived long enough to be disappointed in the 
mighty visions which he had conjured up of human improyement ; but his 
temper was too good, and his wisdom too modest, either to make him side 
with theii*overthrowers out of one sort of vanity, or to suffer him to pass 
from excess of expectation into the other self-love ^despair. He thought 
the world could go on without him. FeudalitjPlhkd been done away. 
The Inquisition had been dtne away. Opinion, in the shape of the press, 
had publicly taken ^its stand in the world, as the rival of worldly power. 

’ We have done much,’ said my father, ' and may hope every thing by de- 
nees. You cannot send the earth’s axis to your coachmaker, to be meqded 
by next Thursday.’ He died as he had lived, full of a manly gentleness and 
hope. Reason and enffiusiasm found their meating points m nis charagtlir; 
and brought gravity and playfulness, the literal and toe imaginative, to em- 
brace and lean upon one another in a manner more cliarining than I can im- 
press. They were like sisters, eve» difierent,.and yet ever tovin&n, 1 em^ 
.putt them at this minute on his tomb, if 1 were a sculptor. He^ied 
^er, caught in rescuing a poor girl of the town from her death on a win^jps 
nuhl. A friend, who did not know that he was on his death-bed| Nddld 
as helay^Wffering, ’This comes of endeavouring to pat off 4ipe^i 
!g0tjtjpg out of bed for every cry of a wench.’—’ No, no,* Tgh^/- sai^ 
,;fi|[titer > ^ ^is comes of not putting on one’s coat and‘waUtemtj|*^m ' 

vjfm mte and worse speed.^ His friend seeming to tbittk aj[><dto;.loo 
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lightly of a situation which alarmed every body, he said, in a to^p I shall 
iiever forget, ‘Would you have me kill the poor boy with melancholy?* Ibr 
he saw how pale I was, and thought 1 had .^ne out of the room. 1 bad 
slunk behind the curtain, half killed already with his good humour. Find- 
ing that 1 was there, he begged us to retire a little, saying he would sleep. 
His servant alone stayed belimd. The moment he heard us' shut the door, he 
blessed me, and expired. — ^The tears pour down my cheeks.” 

The character of the present representative of the Honeycombs, I 
shall leave the reader to gather for himself. He will probably be 
better acquainted with it than 1 am. 1 had two sisters who died in 
childhood. When I saw my father laid by the side of them and their 
mother in their last earthly home, my own home appeared none for me. 
1 left it and made the grand tour, from which I have but lately re- 
turned. I have also been as far north as Petersburgh, and am acquaint- 
ed with some curious circumstances relative to the court there, and the 
history of the late emperor. 1 stayed in most places a good while, and 
became more intimate with manners and customs than is usual. My 
greatest passion is for poetry and romance ; but there is one thing in 
my character, which is peculiar to me above all other Honeycombs, and 
which I find a great substitute for the want of other goods and superio- 
rities which they possessed ; and that is, that if the poetical tendency did 
not incline me upon the whole into shady places, and bowers, where 1 
can dream of enchantment, I should scarcely know which I enjoyed 
most, the country or the town. Bond-street and the woods of Bucking- 
hamshire, Covent Garden and the gardens of the East, the solitudes of 
Spenser and Milton, and the tea-tables and coffee-houses of Pope and 
Addison, — ^behold me scarcely knowing to which of them I return 
the happier. 

But enough of myself for the present. I will only add, that my face 
not being familiar to the town, nor my name either, (in consequence of 
my long stay abroad, and of the latter quietness of the, Honeycombs,) 
it is my intention, especially as 1 have disclosed the name, to keep my- 
self as little personally known as possible. If I get any credit by my 
writings, 1 shall be content enough with it, as I am. If otherwise, 1 
had better remain so. , * 

You are aware, Sin that the Journal thus introduced to the public, is 
not a mere jonrn^.ji f| j^ a book of scraps and daily occurrences, but a 
collection of all sorts of writing ; memoirs, werses, translations, adven- 
tures mirthful and pathetic, stories both true and imaginary, criticism, 
anecdote, &c. with a variety of essays on men and manners ; which is 
a department, 1 fear, I shall be much tempted to increase. Bpt I shall 
draw as much as possible on my predecessorsi. Sometimes my father 
wiA have an article for me, sometimes my grandfatlicr, sometimes my 
wild aocestttr Dick : and I shall endeavour to make every number I send 
yon cc^in two or three different ones, for. the sake of variety. We 
have alnvritten more or less (Heaflensl what a generation of authens 
dkl the nunnery^Mneit prodiiee !), the ladies not excepted. My grand** 
father sayS; tl^ if we had ht4 a dumb one in the family, she would 
have be^ tb^ gmalsst, cpntrihiibDr of any. The others, liA pretends, 
j^ npilbie enougWo irrlte.aq^ ^* Sat I must ol^ml^c ihat 
' grah^thm:, .^ood ie{toiir as wasf dealt more in sarcas^ jthan any 
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of us. /Gentle great>aiuit Jemima ! he had no right to talk so — bad he ? 
-Seeing that thou thyself, his sister, with all thy leisure for medita- 
tidh, and even his provocations to hoot, hkst scarcely obliged tis with 
a dozen pages of thine own. Much transcription is there from others 
in thy gentle hand, from poetical friends (female on^, 1 guess), < 1*001 
Bishop Barrow, and Archbishop Tillotson, excellent retuoning people; 
and even from seraphic Jeremy Taylor, who did not do thee too much 
good, I fehr, on this aide the stars. But thy wild cousin, Betty Hohey> 
comb, has left memorials of thee after thy decease; for Which 1 love 
her. Other ladies lurk here and there, with a sly article in a corner. 
-Sometimes, I must own, it is no better than a receipt for a rheuma- 
tism or a college-pudding. In James's time, there is a long disquisi- 
tion on .yellow ruffs and the death of Mrs. Turner. In Elizabeth’s 
reign, the ladies are most romantic ; in Anne's and the first George’s, 
the most sprightly. 1 hardly know how I could extract some of the 
gay things which one of the giddy creatures above-mentioned, Betty 
Honeycomb of the Dorset branch, ventures to send up to town * From 
the Bath.’ Yet my grandmother sets it all down. Dear Betty I $he 
was lucky enough to marry an honest man, as gay and good-humoured 
as herself ; or it might have gone hard with her. She had a great re- 
gard for my grandmother, who she thought (and indeed not without 
reason, considering the letters) could be as lively as any body, when 
she had a 'mind ; "only,” said she, " Lucy, you have the grace to make 
it doubly as gay as I do, by not giggling with every Ibolish fellowi 
Ah, my dear, (and here,” says the Journal, " she heaved a sigh,) Ybu 
are in the right: for then, you know, you are never suspected pf 
being wicked except where you ought to be ; which is a great thing, 
and what makes life so respectable." — " This is the way," st^’s the 
Jounfai, " in which Betty funs on. Poor soul ! George Harvey got 
bedd of KUmethmg she said ; and out of spite, pretended to look sorry ; 
which has sadly put her out. He! the coxcomb :—whp thinks all 
wmnen his bumble servants till they refuse him, and byj^entes when 
they do." 

But I am beginning my extracts before my time. 

Allow me, Sir, if I am not trespassing too much on the lawa of .4^ 
mascherata, to subscribe myself, in gratitude fof^lpore tbai|. one {Uibl^ 
catira, «. Your obliged and obedient servant, v 

r HABay HottiSvcpM?. . 

LINRS ON A LAftT, 

WHO 01E» IN CONSEQUENCE OE A SUN-STROKE 

** Isr ihe bright purfcv of worth- 

Her spirit- pass’d the ordeal giveti-^ 

Like diamond, scorn’d the fires of Earth, 

But vanish’d in the beam of Heaven. < 
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SkSTCH£S OF INDIA. — NO. II. 

At a considerable distance further down the river Ghoomtee, is*9f*' 
tuatcd the Dowlut Khanebi a palace comprising a large extent of build- 
ing, partly altered from, and partly rebuilt upon the site of a palace of 
Asoph u Dowlah, by bia successor Saadut Allee* It comprised origi- 
nally an extensive suite of apartments in the Native style, fitted up with 
every possible convenience, and calculated for the enjoyment of every 
Eastern luxury. There was a succession of courts and parterres, wa- 
tered by tanks and fountains, and abounding with all the fruits and 
flowers most prised in the East; and summer-houses built of marble 
were placed among them, in which their inhabitants might sit to enjoy 
the refreshing airs of evening. An extensive range of baths, con- 
structed of marble and adorned with mosaic work in coloured stones, 
was ever kept ready for use. And here the founder of this luxurious 
dwelling used most frequently to hold bis revels. Saadut Allee, who 
afifected every thing English, perhaps in flattery- or gratitude to those 
who placed him on the rousnud, transformed the greater part of this 

f ialacc into a bouse upon the European plan, in which there ^re several 
arge and comfortable rooms, and an excellent range’ of kitchens. A 
portion of the Native suite of apartments is still retained as they were, 
and the baths are kept constantly hot and ready for use. It appears, 
however, that in the present reign the palace has been neglected; 
and part has even been dilapidated, and the materials applied to other 
purposes. Among other things, a beautiful Baruh Durree, or pleasure- 
nouse, of white marble, has been pulled down to form a part of the 
childish and fantastic fabrics which his Majesty takes pleasure in 
erecting. 

In this palace are several good pictures by Zofiani and other eminent 
artists. Among them, the original of a well-known print, represenUng 
a cock-fight held at the Iwuse of CoL Moidaunt, then resident at Euc- 
now, at wliich were present Asoph u Dowlab, with many of his court, 
aiid most of the English then at Luenow. The fat flabby person of 
the Nawaub is represented in a light muslin shirt and drawers, with a 
little skull-cap on his head, in the centre of the room, ha^^gin.hia 
eagerness risen from dm musnud' on which he had been seated, and in 
the act of eflering a4l^ with Col. Mordaunt on a coCk then upon the 
boards. •The expression of the Nawaub is aflmirable, and the likenesses 
both of his attendants and of the Englishmen present, who are tdl 
eagerly engaged in the amusement of the pit, are said to have been 
excellent. Zofiani had made his sketch of this picture as be came warm 
from the scene, and completed it while yet flresh in his memory ; but it 
warlike to have been his ruin, for the Nawaub hearing of it deiwed to 
see it, am} was'ver;^ ill pleased to see himself represented in so unbe- 
coming ,fQ attitude: he, hovreser, coAten&d himself rrHh ordering'that 
it mif^t be destroyed, 'whkb Zofflud |>romiaedf but carefully abstaiped 
from performings' and as earefotty donoeatled the bbuoxitma 
tiU after the death of has- mastdr.' ' His iHiiCfMsssor was less fantidiottsi and 
the ptetnre, al([er l^ng engraved, has been dhefolly jpreseried aver 
siitee« There is l^wise in thesame place an exceUmt ftiU-length por- 
trait alt n Xfowlah, iff .Vidl(Hmimtttite8anee there is muchtof lofty 
cohinumd/ 
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Two old palaces* one the Houssam Bagh, and another of which 1 have 
A/rgot we name, the residence of Saadut Alice’s Begum and Zenanah, 
fonn interesting objects in the course of a ride from the residency to 
the old bridge, which is itself a fine structure : there are attadied to 
these a suite of apartments, with a Baruh Durree, and a large set of 
baths, remarkable for being built of stone, instead of brick, like every 
Other ediAee in Lucnow, The baths are handsomely ornamented with 
mosaic work or marble, and the Aoor of one is laid of red por^rfiyry ; 
the whole, however, is in a sad state of disrepair. 

The masses of remarkable buildings in this part of the town, with 
their groups of gilt cupolas, lofty minarets, and mosques perched on 
commanding eminences, form a succession of views extremely imposing 
and characteristic ; nor is that which is obtained from the top of the 
bridgeiess striking, when the eye wanders over the same maze of Sara- 
cenic domes and turrets reflected tremblingly in the slow majestic cur- 
rrat of the river, till it rests upon the long range and arcaded walls of 
the Dowlttt Khaneb. In truth, the cluster of buildings, of which we 
have now to speak, are of themselves sufficient to rivet all the attention 
of a stranger possessed of any taste. These consist of the Great 
Mosque, Ae Imaum Baruh, and the Cbaudnee Chowk, with the 
Roomee Durwazeh. The mosque is of great size, adorned with three 
domes, and two lofty minarets of a light and elegant model, and built 
>ipon a raised terrace, so that the elevation of the court before it is 
much greater than tiuit of the external ground. Close to it is the 
Imaum Baruh, erected upon the same terrace, and containing a prodi- 
gious arcaded hall, constructed without a bit of wood, in which die in- 
habitants of the Mahomedan faith celebrate the Mohurrum : the tombs 
of Asoph tt Dowlab and his Begum are in this place, still unfinished, 
but covered with rich brocaded cloth $ incense and perftunes are con- 
stantly bumtbefore them, and many persons are as continually kept 
readily the Korui in the apartment near them. Cbaudnee 

Chowk is a broad market-place of considerable size, in which are 
erected booths for the sale of goods, and having at^each end a 
gajteway, that to the West beingbuilt after the model one at Constan- 
tinople, ifrom whence it has obtained the name of Roomee Durvrazdi : it 
is indeed a singularly rich and unique piece of architeotqre. The 
chief entrance to the great mosque is on thd^Boutherh side 'ef this 
Chowk, a magnificent art^hway in a lofty screen with an extent of a1^• 
coded wall, and 'octagonal towers at either side. Opposite, to the 
North, a similar blind archway and wall answers to that, and coraj^etes 
the uniformity. The whole of these buildings are decorated 
profusion of ^t domes, turrets, cupolas, balus^ades, and simiktr 
menfti, producing an effect of richness and nwgmficence reaembling tlwit 
ex^enced pn looking at affine specimen of the florid Gothic, zitnttid ^ 
with the more imaifol Sinraeanie ktyle ; and they oomposea grou]^ which ' 
for taste, as wellesmagmtude, dm beequaUed by few, if (toy nfedecn 
works of the kind in ln^< « ^ ^ 

The h^e Nawaub, who resided chiefly in the oKwe modjfftiiyfhNMS 
hlflMschy himself, took%reat pains in laying out the qumter 
, iienretC to them with r^pilarity and beauty. He built 
#okfttdtng in a straight line, for a considerable way, 
of hfe palace, having rows of small shops on eaeh side few 
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tance, and being divided into compartmentg, at intervals, by ^arched 
gateways. It is also bordered by many respectable buildings, *chiefl 7 
connected with the palace or with goveminent, as stables for elephants 
and camels, the riding-school, and still further on by houses built in 
the English style, many of which are inhabited by English gentlemen in 
the service of his Majesty ; so that this part of the town has assumed a 
symmetrical appearance quite unusual to a Native city. This road is 
further continued to the palaces of Delgousha and Constantia. 

Delgousha, or “ the heart expandings’ is one of the king’s numerous 
country-houses, surrounded by a large park, in imitation of an English 
{dace. The house is large and well situated, near the river, and con- 
tains several good rooms, ornamented with rich furniture, and a profu- 
sion of pictures and engravings, some of which, and particularly the 
former, are by no means indifferent ; but they are hui^ ill, and so high 
that they cannot be viewed with any comfort. The park possesses a 
pleasant variety of ground, and is well stocked with deer, antelopes, 
peacocks, partridge, and quail. 

Constantia is a curiosity in its kind, perhaps as great as any in Luc- 
now : it was built by General Martine, a French gentleman in the ser- 
vice of the late Nawaub, and his predecessor Asoph u Dowlah. 

Martine was a native of Lyons, and came to India as a private sol- 
dier, where he served under Count Lally, and from his own activity and 
merit, advanced rapidly to a considerable rank ; but having been dis- 
gusted or alarmed at certdbi threats which his commander let fall in the 
course of a negotiation entrusted by him to Martine once during the 
siege of Pondicherry, he took the earliest opportunity of making his 
escape and throwing himself on the protection of Sir Eyre Coote, who, 
doubtless glad to obtain the services and information of a man who had 
been very confidentially employed by his enemy, received him with dis- 
tinction, and soon procured him a commission in the English artay, in 
which he rose rapidly to the rank of captain ; after which his brevet 
rank was by special favour permilfod to go on till he reached that of 
major-general. ,, 

He accompanira Sir Eyi^ Coote to Lucnow, where he soon was es- 
tablished in the service of Asoph u Dowlah ; and bmng a very itagenioas 
meohaniey as well as an excellent surveyor and general engineer, he 
made himself so nseful^ that prince, that he could do nothing without 
bis assistance, and in a comparatively short thne he aceumulated a pro- 
d^pous fortune. Among ^ last of his undertakinge was the builmng 
of Constantia, which w|ts a speculation (like most things he did) Ihithe 
hopo'of effisiting a sale of it at a great profit to Saadut AUee. The 
pliMM^ perhaps did not, under Miwtine's superintendenee, cost above four 
IWBs 01 rupees, but he demanded twelve as its price ; which was relBae^ 
end the end man was to indignant at what he termed the msa nnese of 
the Nawaub, that he smote it never shAdd be an haldtathm for him, and 
gave direettottH dmt whmi he himself died, his remains should he depo- 
sited within it, thus converting it into a tomb, winch idone woedd pre- 
vent lu^lifihbometMr from oqonpying^ it ^ 

It soon bem^ neoemarv fo dteee directinnt: the genen^on^ 
lived to sadMa tomb complefadi he btoakfosted in it oaeday 
ottlwTlieliane^" and ii^ never iltor aide to entto Hedie^ andbea 
euMmid in ar-ewAt whhdi he had tmnatrncted i it sa said to edtimin 
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apecie. Lights are continually kept burning there* and two statues te- 
presen^ng grenadiers, one at the head and oUe at the foot of the tomb, 
lean with their cheeks reclining upon the butts of their reversed 
musquets. 

Martine was possessed of a very active and enterprising genius, and 
a strong and liberal mind ; if we are to credit report, he was far from 
narrow or avaricious, although he accuihulated immense wealth. He 
traded and speculate in every possible way, but with so much judg- 
ment and knowledge of his subject, that he seldom failed of success. 
He was perfect master of the nature and rates of exchanges through- 
out the country, and united in large traitsactions of that description* 
the shrofib and moneyed men in various quarters. He was an excellent 
judge of jewels ; and extraordinary stories are related of the sagacity he 
displayed in his dealings in this line, and the great profits he acquired 
by them. There was nothing he failed of turning to account; and he was 
wont himself to declare, that were he turned adrift cm the world with- 
out a shilling at the age of sixty, he would not despair of dying rich, 
if it pleased Ood to prolong his life to the usual age of man. 

Neither the amount nor disposition of his wealth, 1 believe, is accu- 
rately known ; the former was, however, certainly very great, and the 
latter jmrtook a good deal of the eccentricity of the owner’s character. 
About fifty thousand pounds were left to his native city ; and he di- 
rected that the house of Constantia should be kept continually in repair, 
and that such strangers as should arrive at^ Luenow unprovided with 
Other quarters, should have the option of residing there for one montli ; 
or longer if not claimed by fresh arrivals. Por this .purpose, thirty 
thousand rupees aqnuafly are appropriated, and the e^tpenditure of them 
was entrusted to a person of Portuguese family in the king’s service. 
Mmrtine left one son, bOm of a Native Woman, to whom, though 1 never 
heard 'msy tmn|iamiss saspheted, }ue 'father, by some strange incomtis- 
tency, left but the paltry allowance of one hundred rupees a month. 

' Constantia is a Vast pile, situated the banks of the Ghoorntee, 
ovei|ttoking a rich well-cultivated country, and in ^ extensive inelo- 
8i|re, well wooded with mango and other firuit-ti!ei!ll Upon the por- 
tico of entrance may be adbn the motto of the General, ** Pat%ent\a tt 
to the spirit of which he fully conformed in his life. The 
building consisits ^ a main body, and two wings rising in many stories 
of very i^npifi)ii|fehitectu^^ to a great height, and diminishing gradn- 
|d^ to a fantalup Ibok-out, resembling, at« a distance, tbe crownlike 
stiqiles of some old churches, upon which i» empted a ^-staff. The 
walls of tbe wings, mid of each^story in the mm building, are b4us- 
traded, and surmounted with gigantic stt^boak representing .buEfmn 
beings andanimab, in such multitudes that t^y, appear to oov^ the 
whole up^ part of the building with a ftm^Of fibgree woi^, (bid 
tl^us produce i very singular effect. These, caS| jn 

paint^ mimic almost every lividg thing imtA on eai^,^ 
ijWtm may be discovered copies of the ttt6»£ ^eUibrated attfttfia 
qiuty, fiigpres of men and women in the Oolibmes of ^Un- 

1^1 jrilKi birds and uiiinals of all sorts : ,aji^ die arrasg^eh^ of dbm 
is at as bizarre as the quantity is cOfffiiundir^ A'Vjpliif 
diei^ ah Antinous, a Mercury, may be seen cl^ t0 4«4ry^ ^ 

maid tdinnung; butter, a bur|[omaster, ofm$|riss|iiitaiM^ 
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netit'inahre, exchanging civilities with a Chinese mandarin, .or a so- 
lemn brahmin. Yet the effect, diough ludicrous, is not so offensive Vs 
might be supposed. Grandeur is indeed lost, but amusement and^'n- 
terest remain. It is after the rainy season that these groups cut an 
unhappy figure : the materials of which they are composed not being of 
' a description to support mohture, they become miserably injured; legs, 
arms, and heads drop off, the. paint is washed away, and the whole 
assumes a very euiious appearance; until the annual repairs take place, 
after, which the statues recover their lost limbs, and the mansion re- 
sumes its gay dress. ■<’ 

The ground-floor of this building is calculated for coolness; the apart- 
ments are lofty and spacious ; tlie floor is of marble ; the high vaulted 
roof is fretted and adorned with cameo medallions, of white upon a 
blue ground : the walls are adorned with gold and silver work, mingled 
with various colours, in aCrich and fanciful though somewhat tawdry 
style. There seems no end to the succession of chambers, small £^d 
great, of every form, and as variously fitted up, some with orchestra as 
lor musicians, others with galleries all round. The second story is 
less lofty, but contains several apartments fitted up with fireplaces or 
stoves for the cold season, and more calculated for comfort ; the major 
part is, however, divided into a wonderful number of multiform cham- 
bers, communicating with each other in extraordinary ways ; and all 
carved, fretted, and painted like those below. The third story is in the 
same taste, but contains fewer rooms ; and a succession of narrow stair- 
cases and ladders lead first to the balconies and terraced roofs, and 
thence to the lofiy look-out above all.; 

The whole building is calculated to facilitate defence, and prevent 
surprises in case of attack in ah iUse^re country, without carrying the 
appearance of a formal fortificBi:^nt*it>iafire-proof, not having a piece 
of wood used in its whole construction; the roofs are all vaulted, and 
the doors and window-shuttefs are pl^.iron, Thei:e.<is no grand stair- 
case ;-a defect hoth in appearance convmence; hut a v^ addi- 

tional means ofH^curity, for, 'i^e<i^ly;||t|pans.oftcommunication betweem 
the stories being by narrow i.single man cpittld defend 

them against an army, Many one 'apartment 

to another have been made thus j«of and narro>t..upDn the same prin- 
ciple; and there are multitudes oAecret places foi%l|^Ct^i<tent, formed 
in the tbinkness of the walls and in the corners or the house. is 
indeed a place quitt» |ii|uque in its kind, and the grounds;, considering the 
country, are almost* as singularly laid put. A large gerdep in jdie old 
French taste, dividediinto.nUtnerous.'i^ys; iGorder ed< yh^lt trees cat into 
vaSiphs fantastic ^oi^ips,, stretches l^hind it ; wiyie in froht hua,. been 
CTtcavated^t large fl^!.tank, in die centre of which rises, a pill w more 
tl^ .one i^hdr^ height, erected by direction and, according to 
h^by the which serves as hisnfonu- 
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Christmas out of Town. 

For many a wiuler in Billiter-lane 
My wife, Mrs. Brown, was not heard to complain j 
At Christmas the family met dltere to dine 
On beef and plum-pudding, and turkey and chine* 

Our bark has now taken a contrary heel. 

My wife has found out that the sea is genteel, 

To Brighton we duly go scampermg down, 

For noDody now spends his Cnriltmas in Town. 

Our register-stoves, and our crimson-balzed doors. 

Our weather-proof wall?, and our carpeted floors, 

Ou)r casements well fitted to stem the North wind. 

Our arm-chair and sofa are all I^ft behind. 

We lodge on the Steine, in a bow-windowM box, 

That beckons up-stairs every Zephyr that knocks ; 

The sun hides his head and the elements frown, — 

But nobody now spends his Christmas in Town. 

In Billiter-lane, at this mirth-moving time. 

The lamplighter brought us his annual rhyme. 

The tricks of Grimaldi were sure to be seen. 

We carved a twelfth cake, and we drew king and queen \ 
'fhesc pastimes gave oil to Time’s round-about wheel. 
Before we began to be growing genteel : 

’Twas all very well for a cockney or clown. 

But nobody now speuds his Christmas in Town. 

At Brighton I 'm stuck up in Donaldson’s shop, 

Or walk upon bricks, tilll ’m ready to drop } 

Throw stones at an anchor, look out for a skiff. 

Or view the Chain-pier from the top of the cliff. 

Till winds from all quarters oblige me to halt, 

With an eye full of sand, and a mouth full of salt. 

Yet still I am suffering with folks of renov^ 

For nobody now spends his Christmas in Town. 


In gallop the winds, at the fhll of the moon. 
And pun up my carpet like Sadler’s balloon ; 



At Muhomet’s steam-bath I lean on my cane. 

And murmur in secret — ** Ah. BilliteM^ne 1” 

But would riot express what I think W a crown. 

For nobody now spends his ChrUtma|^in Tpwp. 

The Dukeapd the Earl are no eroiiies of mine, 

His Majisty never invites me to dinei 

The Marquess won’t &peak, wheti \y^e6t on the pier. 

Which makes me sU8p(:ct that I’m nobody here. 

If that be the caje, why then w^Hcctae again " ^ 
Twelfth-eake and snap-dragon in^Billite^i^. 

Next winter I ’U prove to my deet'Mrs# Brmh/ 

That Noboijf now spends bis Christmas in 
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If Httle faults, proceeding on distemper. 

Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch our eye 
When capital crimes, chewed, swallow’d and digested, 
Appear ? Suakspeare. 


“ Sm,” said Dr. Longwind, beginning one of his usual periods with 
more than his customary pomposity, “ No one can develope the in- 
scrutable affinities which connect the moral and physical world, occa- 
sioning them perpetually^ to act and re-act upon one another : how do 
you explain, you who pretend to explain every thing, the mysterious 

union of mind and matter, whereby ” “ That is a matter which I 

have no mind to investigate,” cried Mr. Snapton, interrupting him, 
though 1 have no objection to attempt it, if you will expound the con* 
nexion between volition and muscular action, and tell me why, if I had 
a wish to tweak you by the nose, my finger and thumb would instantly 
prepare themselves for the execution of my purpose.”— “ Sir !” exclaim- 
ed the Doctor, drawing back his nose to a safe distance, ** this is an illus- 
tration which I do not understand.” “If I am only 'to talk of what 
you understand,” cried Mr. Snapton tartly, " I shall not often be re- 
proached with loq^uacity.” — “Sir,” resumed the Doctor, bristling with 
offended dignity, “ yOur observation is rude without being witty.” — 
“ Then it has nothing but its truth to distinguish it from yours,” retort- 
ed Mr. Snapton. 


Now came the supercilious leer, 

The scornful gibe, the taunting jeer. 
The bitter bickering and wrangle, 
Of those fierce casuists, who since 


They cannot conquer or convince, • 
Resolve at least to tease and mangle, 
Solving deep points of all complexions 
By dogmatising interjections, 
iwb as Psba ! Stuff ahd nonsense ! Pooh ! 


Why zooks I I say it isn't so. 

" Fou set the matter right I what you!** 

Sir, you’ll confess I ought to kn6w,"«— 

“ You ought,” the other cries, “ I own ’t ; 

The more's the wonder that yqp don't,*! ^ 

** Good Heavens! 1 really haveri't patien^ 

* To seejipw soon, on such ocoasions, ' 

Some«m)(8 forget all moderaiiOu, ^ 

And tf$k themselves into a passion.'" 

* Without participating in the irritable Mr. Snapion's arorusemeot,^ we 
may he allowed to remark, that there n a more mtimate aympatl^ be- 
tween body apd mindy|ton ia genere}]|y apprehended, and that oqr pa- 
thoiomattf U^ht do'^!h good, in fome inatandee, by comlderi^ the 
menim thanUbe corponifti Imlaationa, We know ffiat aft impreaMiMi re- 
ceived throi^h nutynccaaion iludi a su^dip nanaea aa to mdrae 
the wbtde‘llcooew$f,|iat'iiiyei but we do not that 

«tfae ayatent igiai^4bj|iiNil)y d«nmged» widmlit liha hitarftnmme 

of the i^a^ intldbU ojorna*^ of Tbia eihet 

wffiA^H^^fae bci^m 4!||w^y the unfnediatB btttdB^qgvtara 

of tll^ta^eetaid faddtyi than ^ ‘the ln^oioter ; and in order 
tbaklMm^diiect Q^aitteO^nto the propef* rei^tm, k k necsfaaarys 
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to^ apprise our pliysiolpgical readers, and the medical world in general, 
that the stomach, and not the head, is unquestionably the seat of 
thought in the human subject. Whatever may be our merit in having 
confirmed this fact, we do not by any means claim it as a discovery. 
Buflbn long ago asserted the same thing, ^'ersius had already dubbed 
the stomach a master of arts, and in spile of the cruniologists, who look 
for the developement of the disposition in bumps upon the skull, and 
of the physiognomists, who seek the same thing in the visage, it is ob- 
servable that in our proverbs and colloquial phrases, which may be 
termed the concentrated wisdom of nations, the defrauded stomach as- 
serts its superiority, and is universally treated as the depository of rea- 
son and our intellectual citadel. What should wc say of a people who 
, should establish their capital upon an extreme frontier, instead of the 
centre and heart of the country, atld why should we suppose nature to 
be less provident in this respect than men ? We admit all the affec- 
tions of our nature to emanate from the heart, which is coming very 
near to the stomach, and consequently to the truth ; while wc absurdly 
give the head credit for the higher exercises of an intellectual faculty, 
which wc do not* by any means admit in our vulgar parlance. The 
truth of the phrase may^ perhaps, be hardly deemed a sutbeieut excuse for 
its coarseness when the common people familiarly say of a stupid fellow, 
that he has “ no guts in his brains,” yet it may be defended as a shrewd, 
sound, and pertinent expression, spite of its cacophony to fastidious ears 
polite. Nay, do not they who even affect purism in their discourse, 
almost unconsciously assign all our emotions to the intestinal region, 
when they habitually say of a coward, that he has no stomach for f^ht- 
ing, and of themselves when any thing lingers unpleasantly in their 
recollection, that it sticjjfs in their stomach ? and have they not warrant 
of authority from our best authors for making this important ventricle 
the organ of almost every human affection ? Spenser could even read 
the expression of a man’s stomach in his face — “Stepji was his look, 
and full of stomach;” Shakspeare, wishing to give an.iflea of Wolsey’s 
ambitions mind, tells us that he was a idan of an unbounded stomach 
and speaking elsewhere of two pugnacious adversaries, he exclaims, 
“ lligh-stomach’d are they both and full of ire,’’ whence in all pro- 
bability arose our term of belly-gerent powers, ^applietl to parties in 
a state of hostility. Butler talks of the trflmpet and drum, “ That 
makes the warrior'^ stomach come,” thus using t^ljg^ord ors synonymous 
with com'age; and, in this figurative sense, it if^vious that the sick 
Hibernian perpetrated no bull when lie consente^o liave a blister put 
upon his hack, although, as he said, “ it went quite ||gamst his stomach.* 
Do we not currently say of a person deficient in compassion, that he 
has no bowels? and when we sympathise with others in distress, is it 
not customary to make use of a v^^ry sensible phrase, and exclaim that 
.our bowels yearn towards them ? When we have laid our j^irU in the 
Red Sea, or, in other words, when we have drowned olm stomach, 
and conseij^cntly our reason, in Burgundy, we adapt outsCl vS to a vub 
gar and declare that the wine has got Up into our heads, wherciia 
it ia notorious that it has gone down into the intesdh^ Sdeh are the 
absurdities to which we are driven in our attempts tocbolster up a pre> 

S istetous and untenable system. In the good old republican of 
ome, we know that the limbs rebelled against ^the bqjly, whisih 
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Uiey could not have done, had not the latter been considered the bead ; 
and we aie moreover told in his, tory, that Meneuius Agrippa appeased an 
insurrection of the populace, simply by reminding them that the senate 
was as much entitled to their obedience, as was the stomach to the iln- 
plicit subserviency of all the members, including the head: — Happy the 
people who listen with such reverence to the dictates of the digestive 
ventricle ! * 

Cut we have still higher authority for the opinions of the ancient 
nations upon this subject, some of whom seem to have invested it with 
divine honours, Philip expressly asserting, “ There are many whose 
god is their belly.” If we search the Jewish Proverbs again for the 
jjopular opbiion as to the seat of the soul, we shall find it distinctly in- 
dicated in the following passage: “The words of a tale-bearer go 
down into the innermost parts of the belly, and wound the very bottom 
of the soul;*’ and in another place, “Preserve the lessons of wisdom; ♦ 
if thou keep it within thy belly, in thine heart, it will not break out 
upon thy lips.” — Many people, perhaps, are not aware that they have 
a sort of Boa Constrictor witliin them, the great alimentary can^ being 
generally six times the length of the body to which it appertains, 
though it always lies coiled up like a serpent ; and jf we reflect that 
the reptile which*!t so closely resembles, was in ancient times the great 
type of wisdom and subtlety as well as of eternity, we shall be ihd 
less surprised that they sagaciously domiciliated the soul in this snake- 
like intestine. With what contradictory reluctance do wc moderns, 
affording justice by halves, make the stomach responsible for our me- 
lancholy thoughts, while all our “ nimble, fiery and delectable shapes,” 
must forsooth be emanations from the skull, a body in its very nature 
bulbous, inert, opaque. Heavens ! what heaped-up libels are thrown 
upon the spleen, one of the most innocent of our viscera ! for what 
fantastic and yet melancholy capricclos is it not indicted; Pope himself, 
no very credulous personage, not hesitating to accuse it of converting 
men into talkative goose pies, and maidens into bottles ! And thou too, 
recipient of th^ver, much-injured Hypochondre ! have not maligners 
charged thee with gloom, wretchedness, horror, and every atrabilarious 
enormity with which we are afflicted, even up to madnesa itself, as 
if the stomach could deprive us of reashp, without having me power 
to confer it? What infatuation possesses us ? When we are deficient 
in virtuous courage avaign otir intestine!!, accusing ourselves of being 
lily or pigeon-livered^u lacking gall ; an insult stipks in our gizzard ; 
we speak of learnffflf^ food of the mind, of pedants who have swal- 
lowed more readii^^fflan they can digest ; and although no metaphor 
caij^make the fume^Plvater mount into the head, we talk of n poet who 
has once tasted ilm' Pierian spring, as having his imaginative isculty 
instantly inspired. We attribute to the stomach, in short, all the 
functions of the sou},''abd yet deny its residence whefe these its maj^s- 
taria! powers are perpetually exercised. Verily we me a ^&htasti^l 
generation; " ' 

Having, as we flatter ourselves, satisfactorily restored dlls' detneh- 
tated ventricle to its due honours, we shall have the less th Ay Upon the 
uwuhordi^ioii|Ofl*]nodern stomachs, because it is to be fedltra tHisre 
are very few our readers sufflciehdy ventripoteni to flehy the fhet. 
Ojll ^gsrtivorqu^ «acest($rs, Iharl^s 6f^ile<and de^i^ indtli^hm, 
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made every thing disappear before them ; the coats of their etomacli 
were dreadnoughts, they had nothing to do but enact the words of the 
sShg which we can only quote, and Masticate, denticate, chump, 
grind, and swallow,” while victuals could be found and jaws would 
wag. How have we fallen off from the sprightly appetite and loyal vis- 
cera of the Emperor Clodius Albinus, who would swtdlow for bis 
breakfast 500 figs, 100 peaches, 10 melons, <30 pounds Weight of grapes, 
100 gnat-snappers and 400 oysters — a meal which moveth Lipsius ir- 
reverently to ejaculate, “ Fie upon him; God keep such a curse from 
the earth !” Our Danish Sovereign Hardiknute was so indisrriroinate 
a gormandizer, that he was called by an historian Boccq di Porco, or 
swine’s mouth ; and our records are by no means deficient in instances 
of men to whom a similar compliment might justly be applied. But we 
pigmy-boweled performers of the present day are a squeamish and 
> qualmy race, living in perpetual jerror of the tyrant Bile, and in sub- 
jection to the night-mare Indigestion ; poring over Peptic Precepts, 
Cook’s Oracles, Accum’s Poison in the pot, and Philip’s Treatise 
on the* Stomach, and yet after all unable to bring that eternal focus 
of revolt and disorder, that Ireland of our bodily system, into the 
peacefol performance of its peristaltic duties. Stomach-icAs for 
stomach-ocAes are by no means lacking : calomel we^ulp in all its ma- 
nifold modifications ; and pills of all calibres and constructions, like 
so many balls and bullets, do we fire in successive volleys against 
our mutinous viscera, bnt all in vain. They bear a charmed life 
the curse of the serpent is upon us, and all our miseries are con- 
demned to go upon tlie stomach. Sir John Barleycorn, the liege lord 
of our sturdy progenitors, is proscribed and excommunicated by 
our modern anti-bmous doctors ; one forbids solids, another liquids ; 
fish, flesh, and fowl, are alternately wider ban and prohibition ; this 
sends us to Cheltenham, that fo Harrogate, a third to Tunbridge ; we 
pay all and obey all, and finally all return as bilious, blue-pillisb, and 
blue-devilish as ever, while the birds and beasts that surround us are 
most provokingly gormandizing without the smallest n^pessity for call- 
ing in Abernethy, or consulting Wilson Philip. Ostriches, since that 
celebrated one of old who swdlowed the key of the cellar, continue 
their ferrugivorous propensities with impunitjs; fowls, for the .purpose 
of triturating their food, swallow and digest small flints, which Mr. 
Macadam should look to, if as it is rumoured J^pounding process is 
to be introduced ii^ the Poultry ; and Cormoie|||Mjwil] swmiow half a 
dozen times their own weight in a day without f^ra|l.of l<ady de Cres- 
pigny’s dinner-pills. It is really^oo much thatf^m should be at the 
same moment half choked with bile, and ready to burst with envy. 

An4 what is the hidden cause of this recent change in our system, of 
this inappeasable spirit of rebellion in our intestines? This is the 
question wd must^reviously decide if we would apply an efficient re- 
medy to the disease. Some have kttribnted it to the great increase of 
riches and consequent diffusion of luxury, vriiereby indolence of liml^ 
and Activity of jaws^ perilous concomitants for the health, have been 
united in a greater number of individuals than formerly ( smnae to the 
yiUahit^ adulteration of all our victuals; some to thelftSnqss of our 
dihAl^oars, whence the alimentary reg^ is alterna^y irritated W 
inanition, and burthened wi^ pve^re^tlou. ShceWd and 
surmises are these, perhaps true to a fimitea and subsidiary e3;tm^ but 
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still far from embracing the paramount cause of the ^vih No ; if we 
would fathom this mystery to the bottom, we must bear in mind what 
has been already so happily established — videlicet, that the stomach is 
the seat of thought ; and if we only allow it the same power of sym- 
pathy as the rest of our system is known to possess, we shall be in- 
stantly furnished with a clue to the whole enigma. If we can tell from 
the odour or discoloration of a vessel what liquor it has contained ; if 
the face of man is so modulated by his spirit as to become the indent of 
his soul ; if the inspircr, in short, invariably stamps its character upon 
(he organ, we have only to inquire the mental peculiarity of the age, in 
order to know with certainty its effect upon the stomach, which is the 
seat of the mind. And what is the predominant passion of modern 
times, but rebellion, revolution. Radicalism, Carbonarism, and moral 
disorder, whence by sympathy we have the physical riots of bile, liver- 
complaints, sourness, grumbling in the gizzard, rejection of legitimate 
food, vomitings, nausea, stubbornness, and in one word Insubordination 
of the stomach 7 How can we have intestine commotions in our pro- 
vinces without expecting them in our bowels 7 or hold ourselves entitled 
to digest our food, when we are daily violating some digest of political 
law 7 This is the secret of all our visceral derangements, from dysentery 
to constipation, 'from the pericardium to the peritonseum; and having 
pointed out the real seat and cause of the evil, we will not travel be- 
yond our province, but leave to others the suggestion of the proper re- 
medy. To us it appears a case that may especially come within the 
j.uri8dicticm of the Constitutional Society, for the preservation of our 
bodily is surely not less important than that of our political constitu- 
tion ; and as- our stomachs have manifestly been disordered by the action 
of our minds, so may our diseased minds be best medicated by re-ac- 
tion of the viscera. The Society has long gone against the stomach of 
the nation and if they wish to take their revenge, at the same time that 
they render themselves really n^ful, they should henceforward go 
against the nation’s stomach. 


TO AU(NE. 

This scene, fair Anne, this stan^ hour. 

Are like Our loves should always be : 

The moonbeam seeks the fairest flower 
. upon— And smiles en thee. 

Ids, that dimm'd the day, haiie ceased 
'yOn brilliant, azure sky ; 
ig that Nature owns, at least, 

Ond tint that emulates thine eye. 

TMb Zephyi^s breath, so like thine own 

w I c 




iVe dews d^t on tbe haiw-bells seem 
Xiike tears hedimn^ing Beauty’s eyes. 
Beneath thy step no fooger gieam, - 
For, thou appedrtog, SortoW ! 


umr as thysdlT thpivOrldgeeAns now. 
For alt ’s like Utee— and all is love I 


C. L. 
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c Alexandria. 

At an early lionr on the following day, we quitted this Arab canape 
The wilderness throngh which we travelled, afforded a variety of roinaii> 
tic scenes. In a few hours we came to a long and steep defile, and soon 
afterwards reached a well, the only one in the surrounding region : it 
was in the sand, and a flight of steps descended to it. The Arabs 
stopped to give their camels water here, and said we should soon be at 
their camp. It was near mid-day when we arrived at it. It consisted of 
fourteen tents ranged in a line, the chiefs being at the end; he gaVe 
us the tent adjoining his o^n, and we took possession of our new 
abode. All these tents had only three sides, were flat at top, and quite 
open in front. Each contained a family, by whom these wanderers 
were received with joy ; indeed they seemed to feel that they were now 
at their own home and their own threshold. But such a home as that 
Arab camp was, has probably been but rarely seen; it was a perfect 
prison of nature, and stood in the midst of a naked valley of white 
sand, about three hundred yards broad and a mile in length, and xvan 
inclosed on every side by black and lofty precipices : w’e had entered it 
by a windingifmd narrow defile, and it appeared to have no outlet. It 
was usdess for our captors to keep a strict eye over our motions, 
as they had hitherto done, for every attempt at escape would have been 
in vain. They gave us some bread and dates for dinner, and we tl)en 
strove to amuse ourselves as well as we could. But so destitute was 
this place of all resources, either for the imagination or the senses, and 
so dreary was its aspect, that our spirits sunk involuntarily, and the 
hours passed most heavily along. 

Could the eye but have rested on one cheering object, « spot of ver- 
dure or shade, even a lonely palm-tree, there would have been 
something to have solaced our tsedium; but frony., morning till night 
nothing was to be seen but the precipices and the bright sand, on which' 
the sun glared so fiercely, that it was often painful to gazptipon. The 
other sheiks now parted from Hassan, and .went to their h^es. In the 
evening we sat round the fire at the doqr of our tent, drank coffee, and 
smoked a p'ipe to pass the time, and the Arabs sometimes joined us« 
The hatred these people bear to ,the monks is excessive ; they matfe use 
of every oath in their language when abusing them, and a chief took a 
piece of brown bread from his vest and held i^tm— “Is this.gmid,” 
said he, “ for us to eat, while in the convent tb^G||j^ it so white ?” 
The som of devils and of perdition, they declared, not be feasting 

within their walls in that manner. Another cause W their hatred was 
the Boo]^ of Might, which they protested and ^Heved the priests kept 
in.tbe convent, and buried it for the greater part of the year in tlie< 
earth. They said tips book bad po|ver, whene^r it was opened and 
exposed to the air, to bring rain upox the earth, so that their hearfs 
were made glad, and their deserts refreshed. ' But the priests, out of the 
malice they bore to the Arabs, kept it in geii^al buried deep; in^onse^ 
quence Asy were seldbm Blessed with any hkin, The ignorance of these 
Bedooinfi eras very great ; they professed tb^be Mohammed|^ b.vtt they. . 
never made use of prayer, nor was the least hppearance oi^yodon eyer 
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observable amongst Uicm. Even in this secluded spot so inveterate is 
the force of habit, that the Arab women, whenever they made theS- 
appearance, had their faces closely veiled. Hassan had two wives, Arana 
and Mirrha, the one young and the other elderly, and we often heard 
their voices in the adjoining tent ; sometimes they appeared to be in 
altercation, from the shrill and scolding tone of the senior bride. To 
vary the scene, 1 sometimes climbed up the rocks, and sat for hours, but 
the view was bounded by the narrow glen beneath, and the precipices 
above, behind which the sun sunk at an early hour ; and when the 
gloom of evening fell, and the air became chill, we were glad to assem- 
ble in our tent round a flic. It is said that men in a state of extreme 
hunger often dream of banquets and tables of luxury ; — the imagination 
was here perpetually wandering to scenes of verdure and loveliness ; 
often Crusoe’s lonely island floated before me, and groves of orange- 
trees, sweet fountains, and banks of perfume, became almost embodied 
in tliis scene of desolation. There was no water nearer to the camp 
than the well at which we stopped on our approach, and the camels 
were sent there every day. No situation could be better adapted to the 
Bedouins than this : it was scarcely possible for a stranger to discover it, 
and it was still more difliciilt to attack it. Yet their condition pos- 
sessed few things to attach them to it, save its unbounded liberty :„sur- 
rounded by lands of despotism, they were beyond the leach of power or 
pursuit, and might truly call these wild and waste regions fheir own. 

In appearance these men were light and active, though very slender, 
and had all of them expressive dark eyes and beautiful teeth. The 
(juantity of food they consumed was excessively small, little else than 
coarse cake baked in the embers, and a little cofliee twice a day. They 
were not very cleanly in their way of eating ; fdr tlieir favourite dish, 
of which they in^flted us to part^e, consisted of a number of warm 
cakes, broken up into a large wooden vessel, a quantity of warm water 
was then poured on them, and, some fat being also mixed, the whole 
was stirred well with the band ; and then the Arabs formed in a cirde 
round the dish,'^d. plunged their dark hands promiscuously into’^it. 
After they hadlfrevoured about half the contents, they rose, and another 
circle took their place and finished them. One eveniogr howevfr, they 
killed a gpat, which they procured from the mountains, for our supper, 
and We formed in a large party about it; and though the pieces of meat 
and bones into which the poor animal was dissected, were by no means 
sightly or deliottte, tj^ w ^le was devoured without ct^remony. These 
people appeared to nl||n the most kind and amicable terms with each 
other, as if they fond|^ut one large family. But the silence of the 
camp^was very oppressive, the human voice was not often faeard^nd 
the tread of the foot was scerircely distinguishable on the soft sandu xhe 
women sometimes passed the door of our abode, bu^ they dared not 
stop even to gaze. One einening, as de were sitting in the tent and 
engaged in conversation, the curtain of Hassan’s tent wast slowly lifted 
up behind, and a dark hand, the wrist loaded with ma^ive bracelets of 
silver and horn, made its appearance, and, soon after, the countehanoe of- 
the young wife «f Hassan. The girl gazed earnestly at the Cht^SMi,^ 
of whose natio te ^' Ifed prohahly .never gem one befere, and dam 
pointed rntpreisi^ to her eyes, and waved her hand to and fjto*,, she 
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imagined, no doubt» we were hakims or physicians, as the Arabs think 
erery Christian is; and her eyes had been evidently injured, perhaps by 
the glare of the sunbeams on the sands. Mr. C. however, who had 
some knowledge of medicine, shook his head at the idea of meddling 
with the eyes of an Arab beauty ; she looked very disappointed, but, the 
voice of Hassan being heard at no great distance, the curtain wa» in- 
stantly dropped, and she disappeared. Sever^ times this interview was 
repeated : one or two parts of our dress attracted her extreme curiosity, 
particularly the frill of a;,shirt, which she pulled towards her dark eyes 
and examined minutely, and spoke earnestly in a tone of intreaty, and 
thinking it was removeable, strove to retain it; but the chief was at a 
distance on these occasions, or else his jealousy would have been 
excited. 

Of all the evils that ever befel mankind, the confusion of tongues 
was surely one of the worst : it would have been a luxury to have been 
able to hold converse with this poor Arab bride, whose knowledge of the 
world was probably bounded by the rocks around the solitary encamp- 
ment. But our companion’s knowledge of Arabic was of little use on 
this occasion, as he 8to,od in that singular apprehension of women, or of 
the consequences resulting from their presence here, that the moment 
the mrl put her bead into the tent, he fled over the sand as if pursued 
by {^ild beast. 

But our captivity was soon to be put an end to, and that by a singu- 
lar and unexpected circumstance. In passing through Suez, we had an 
audience of the governor, and Ibrahim, a young Arab chief, had seen 
that we'were courteously received : he was unwell, and begged some 
medicine, which Mr. C. gave him, and it proved of great benefit* One 
day, Mr. W. had strolled to the other end of the camp, and was asto- 
nished to meet with Ibrahim, who, travelling througlf the desert, had 
chanced to stop for a short time at this spot. The young man instantly 
inquired what could possibly have brought us there, and Mr. W. in.* 
foro^ed him of all the circumstances of our detention, at which he <mc- 
pressed great indignation, and the other offered hin^i^ Relent of some 
money on our joint account, if he would endesivhM th procure our 
liberation. The prospect of the reward, and the §fratitu^ which he 
really felt for the kindness shewn him at Suez, both conspired (o induce 
him to use every efibrt to^this end. He mounted his eamel, and, though 
it was night, instantly rode oft’ to the residence of his brother Sal^h, 
who was the siqterior .chief in the whole t^itpry. Early the next 
morning, Sal4h arrived in company with Ihmli^ ; and having sent 
word to the surrounding parts in the course dv4he day, above thirty 
sheiks had arrived in the camp, being to assembly, as Ibrafakn ex- 
pre^d it in bis Oriental style, of " all tke great, the wise, and the 
glorious." ' * 

Their consultaticMM now begkn ; and it'Was very interesting see 
them formed in a large circle on' the sai^ debating on the sulqect o{ 
tor liberation : nmny hf them were v^n^ahle men, wi^ long beards 
dspat^vdinn on their breast. The dispnttrenmetimes grew<wavin, and 
ari^ tot^mpanied with vehement action* ISslSh, who was p ntto of miki 
4 p 4 'd 4 lh}fied aspect, had great infiuento.nver them : Jto waatoiplojgea 
toil ttostoi on some occasions by Mahttttod Ali, a^d^as resolved we 
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should be set at liberty ; and all the chiefs, except the tribe of Haasan, 
sectmded his opinion, fji I know well," said Sal^h, “ that the Englisfl 
are favoured by the Pacha ; their Consul is his friend : and when be 
bears that you have taken some of this nation prisoners, he will send 
Turkish soldiers to attack your camp, and either put you to death or 
carry you and your families captives to Cairo." This chief spoke 
little, but seemed to listen attentively (o the debates of the others, 8eve» 
ral of whom sometimes spoke at once in a loud tone of voice, at other 
times the whole listened witli deep attention to the discourse of one of 
their number. During the heat of the day they assembled in a large 
tent, and 'formed two long rows, at the head of which one of the sheiks 
presided. For a long time Hassan and his people sullenly refused to 
consent to set us free ; and it was not till the evening of the second 
day that they were obliged to accede, and we were informed that on 
the following morning we were to depart. It was delightful news to 
us. The sheiks seated themselves at the door of our tent at night, 
and we sipped our coffee, smoked, and conversed in good fellowship. 
The chiefs then mounted their camels, and departed. Ibrahim, our 
friend, lingered behind the others. The sc%pe was now entirely 
changed ; and we felt how much sweeter it is to liaVe a Iktle power 
than to be subject to that of others. Before their departure, the^upe* 
rior sheik requested us to write a letter to Cairo to the authorities, 
and to say, that whereas wme persons, void of understanding, had 
taken us prisoners, tlie chief 8aif;n was resolved to have them punished. 
This, most probably, would never be done ; or, st least, only on the 
young Arab who was about to give one of us the contents of his pistol 
at oUr first meeting them, and who was angrily menaced by Saleh. Off 
the aflernoon of^e following day we left the camp, well mounted and 
attended ; for I^san, passing from one extreme to another, now re- 
solved to conduct us himself to Cairo with his own camels and some of 
his people. We had not-travelled many hours ere we arrived at a tent 
or two of a friend of the chiefs, with whom we were to pass the night. 
Having supped,| Mm or two songs were sung by the Arabs, and the 
evening passedfp^antly. * • 

Franco had now joined us ; and being relieved from all Ms foam, 
besides being refreshed by a good supper, commenced his German 
psalmody with great fervor, but was soon compelled to stop by the 
Arabs, who never could abide the music of Itis voice. 

It was useless nerw to <think of returning to Mount %inai, as we must 
have retraced our iC||ps again; so we resolved to proceed dbeetfo 
Cairo. These ArabiiduSll their camels occasionally, and purchase edrb 
and (ofiee at a cheap rnte in Egypt. By their use of the brand;yind 
sffgar in our possession when they met with ns, th^ would eoffsamiff 
those articles with avidity, could they J^ave them ; but tea they disliked 
mttremdy. The camel of llmsan wqp a fine anirotd> much siiperioV to 
toyoftheotheiiB. OneddydiatHassatt was mourned tm another isintel, 
he 4ns ruff with over ^ desert at foil Speed, as far ai (hff 
eye effald teach ; and dtoughn very strong man, he eould'let stop th# 
The cltiy tm ttese^eceasimst is to pass the^lwidlett^h^ 
dv4r tWntn^ #hi«hitMitMt^ arrests tBsht sp^. On dll oosesient 
4 h«re s4ia»sS4m'|C(p!il«ed ^ ^dbisiftsryts used, and very 
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by the Tartar messengers, who will travel night and day with incre- 
tKble diligence. In three days, travelling slowly, we reached the shores 
o£ the Red Sea : it is here a hne sheet ot‘ water, about ten miles broad. 
This is the place where tim Israelites are supposed to have crossed. 
Directly opposite on the other side, the mountains, which above and 
below form a continued range, are divided ; and, sloping gently 
down, leave a space or valley of about six miles broad, through which 
the Israelites passed on their way from Pihahiroth. Near the spot 
where wc were, are the hot springs ; they are several in number, and 
are warm enough to boil an egg in a few minutes. Ojir provisions 
had fallen very short ; and two birds having lighted not far off, one of 
the Arabs shot them both at one fire with his matchlock gun, and 
Franco undertook to make a savoury stew of them ; but, to our great 
disappointment, ’they had a flavour of carrion, and we were obliged to 
yield them up to Franco, who dispatched them both with considerable 
gout. A good part of next day wc passed in the small valley of 
Hirondel, covered with stunted palm-trees, amongst which, and on the 
sand, a number of locusts were flying about. They were nearly as 
long as one’s finger, v^y like a grasshopper, and of a light red colour. 
Michell joined us here with our effects from the convent, having quite 
recovered from his fever. The superior, who had bitterly bewailed 
our misfortune, exclaiming that no travellers would come again to the 
convent, if they were thus exposed to the, rapacity of the Arabs, had 
spent several hours in his chamber every day during his illness, con- 
versing with great avidity on the affairs of Greece. His solitude had 
not deadeneebhis interest in the concerns of the world, with which he 
appeared to be well acquainted ; and his manners shewed that he hod 
not always led a monastic life. ^ 

Departing for Suez, we fell in at night with a snftl caravan; and,- 
a number of large fires being, lighted, we passed the night together, 
and supped on a small deer or antelqpe, which had been shot by one 
of the Arabs. 

The next day we met with a small pirty returning- |):om a pilgrimage 
to JVfecca^s they had travelled an immense distance. ''A Turk, the best- 
dressed‘t)f them, was seated in a houda. This is a light frame of wood, 
fixed on the back of a camel, with a seat on each side, and is a very 
easy and indolent mode of travelling. This Turk appeared to, have 
been comforting himself Sn the howling wilderness with forbidden 
things, as we tbodgbt he was rather tipsy ; but let not such a thing.be 
lightly believed against, one of the faithful, as it certainly rare atnong 
them ; though we afterwards met and dined with a rich Islamite, mer- 
chant) who, if asked to drink wine, would be displeased at the mention 
of ^ch a liquor, denied even to the Prophet ; but when it was pre- 
sented to him as -rosolio, the name of at sweet cordial, he took off. a 
large bumper with great heartiness. 

' Tn two days more >ve arrived* at Suez, and again, received a jk;^ 
welcome from the Consul ; and his goo4 wine and dinner qf £ae.teim 
dbhes uncommon luxuries to after such exttciqf'PrlvaUqn. 

beii^ low water on our approaching Suez, we bad.fijrded thq..{ted 
Sea on the camel’s back almut a mile ttbove the tqyrn. , ^he dity q^er 
our ^pture by the Arabs* my servant liqd sent a e|uhe} 
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Vpnt to Cairo with -intelligence of tlte circumstance ; and the Conseri 
being at Alexandria, as also was the Pacha, his secretary informed 
the Kiaya Bey, the chief officer of the latter, of the circumstance, and 
an order was instantly sent to the governor of Suez to dispatch some of 
his troops to the Arab camp, to attack it and bring the Arabs prisoners, 
with ourselves, to Cairo. Our liberation, fortunately, was too early for 
the execution of this order ; but the Arabs, who were eagle-eyed to 
discover all who pass on their deserts, would probably have been 
aware in time of the approach of the .'I'urkUh soldiers, struck their 
tents, mounted their camels, and fled with us into the heart of their 
deserts. The governor of Suez sent his son to wait on us, and to 
inquire into all the particulars, that he might transmit them to Cairo. 
In the former audience which he gave us, he had beliaved very courte- 
ously ; but the fir maun of the Grand Seignior, he threw on the sofa, and 
pressed that of Mahmoud Ali to his lips and forehead. We had found, 
indeed, in Upper Bgypt the Sultan’s passport to be so useless, that we 
ceased to produce it; for some of the Sheiks do not scruple to call him 
a great beast. This Aga was a handsome ani^ mild-looking man : he 
had only one wife, and no mistress, and his son stood" before him with 
his hands folded on his breast. Leaving Suez, we travelled on some 
hours ; and, after dark, saw the lights of a caravan, that had halted on 
the sand. We joined the travellers, and found tlie scene rather in- 
teresting. Tliey were seated in various parties round fires scattered over 
the desert, around the embers of which they at last lay down to repose. 
On the tenth day after leaving the Arab camp, we arilved at Cairo. 
Hassan, the chief, had grown very fearful, during the last two days, of 
ente0ig the cjjy, and entreated us earnestly to intercede, that the 
Pacha’s anger might noi fall upon him, who, he knew well, would 
think as little of taking olf his aud his people’s heads, as of taking a 
pinch of snuff. However, we tOok care that no harm happened to him, 
and parted from the chief, after all, with something like regret; for the 
deserts had ma^„.u8 intimate. We made him a present — a poor sub- 
stitute for the iiaasom he had expected ; and he went back again tq his 
desolate valley. The transiiion from thence to o\u' spacious apartment, 
garden, and fountain at Cairo, was very agreeable. 

We had not the opportunity of making the tour of the whole of the 
'region of Sinai, yet we traversed three iides of the mountain, and 
found it every where sKiit in by narrow ravines, exdbpt on the north, in 
which direction we had first approached it. ■ Here there is, as before 
observed, a valley of some extent, and a small plain, in the midst of 
Wliich is a rocky hill. These ajipear to be tbe only open places in 
Which tbe Israelites could have stood before the mount, as on the*Tourth 
side, though unvisited, we dbuld ob|srve^ from the summit, were oply 
gletiM or small rocky valleys, as on, the west and south ; foi^the preci- 
opposite rose hear and high. And a country like this can change 
little in the progress of ages. If water was not more pkntiful ((f old 
^ present time, it was hnpoisible for so numejivNin' people to 
r luiv^ been siisWned without a constant nnraclein their faig)«r; the 
' of Wislk is so 'snmll, and' in summer so soon exhausted. ,, 

Having hirma CaUghiy w'e parted from Mr. W. and went dc^m the 
JJile to Alexandria. With some eccentricities, arising from Ignorance 
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f f the world, he wag an amiable and excellent niani. To hia knowlege 
qf Arabic chiefly were we indebted for our own liberation from the 
deserts. Mr. C. took passage for England. My stay, at Alexandria 
was rendered more pleasant by the hospitality and attentions of Mr. 
Lee, the consul, which every traveller experiences in an eminent degree. 
Christmas day was celebrated at his house by a large party and an 
excdlent entertainment, and it passed roost agreeably. Yet the^wea* 
ther felt so chill in the afternoon, it being January, that we were glad to 
assemble round the Are. Intending to proceed to Palestine and Syria, 
I engaged a passige in a vessel of the latter country bound to Saide. 


SPECIM'tNS OF A PATE, NT POCKET DlCTIONAllY, 

For ike use of those who wish to understand the meaning of things as 

well as words. 


NO. IV. 


Oak. — A tree celebrSled for affording concealment to King Charles, 
and illustration to Mr. Fitz-Gerald. 

Ode, Birth-day. — See any Poet-Laureate but the present. 

Omen. — The imaginary language of Heaven speaking by signs. 

Oracle. — The same, speaking by human mouths, but both now be- 
come invisible and dumb. 

Ongiac/itynp-Undetected imitation. 

Ostentation^ — The real motive of many who wear the disguise of 
hospitality, and invite their guests—" To choke them with envy, ^ All 
them with meat.” * 

. Partridge. — A bird to which the squirearchy are so strangely attach- 
ed, that ^ey will shoot, trap, and transport their fellow* creatures for 
the pleasure of destroying it themselves. 

Pavement. — An old offender, ndw in the very act of being taken up 
and knocked on the head by Mr. Machdam, who may truly say with 
Mabbeth^"The very stones prate of my whereabout.*’ 

Pawtky . — A Scotch word that deserves to be made English, de- 
noting the character of the Scotch naUon. 

Peace. — A cessation of those wholesale murders which prevail during 
three quarters of every century in this enlightened mra, and which are 
sanctioned and inculcated by all Christian governments under the name 
of War. 

Pedant.— yA man so absurdly ignorant as to be vain of his knowledge. 

Pea.— The silent mouthpiece of the mind, which gives ubigpity and 
immortality to the evanescenPthought of asmoment, 

Party-smiit.—’A species of mehtal vitriol which we keep to aquirt 
agunst omers, but which in the ‘mean time irritates, corro^, and 
pokons our own mind. 

^ The character written jupon the &ce by thfl hand of 

Patt^'^e . — According to Mr. Brumjqai’s deflnition, " a strong in* 
toxien^kg liquor much drunk by the lower orders.** , ' , 






• Or, of the Devil.— £rfi/or. 
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The steam-engine of moral power, which, directed by the 
spirit of the age, will eventually crush imposture, superstition, an#* 
tyranny. • 

Prize, — Do not see Lottery. 

Prophet. -^One who in times past made us a present of the future. 
Quack. — A man who only wants a diploma to make him a regular 
physician. 

Quart. — Rather more than a pint, according to the bottle conjurors 
of the wine trade. 

Quaker. — A drab>coloured Christian, who uses the second person in 
his discourse, but generally takes good care of number one in his 
practice. 

Quibble, Quirk, Qviddit, Quillet. — See Law Proceedings. 

Reason. — ^The proud prerogative which confers upon man the ex- 
clusive power of acting irrationally. 

Reform. — An adaptation of institutions to circumstances and know- 
ledge, demanded as a right by all who are suffering wrongs, and only 
abused by those who are fattening upon abuse. 

Renown. — Being known to those who do not kf>ow us. 

Review. — A work that overlooks the publications it professes to look 
over, and judges of books by their authors, not of authors by their 
books. 

Rhyme. — Often a substitute for poetry, and an antithesis to reason. 
Ring. — A circular link put through the snouts of swine and upon the 
finger of women, to hold them both in subjection. 

Romance. — Using men and women instead of birds and beasts for the 
construction of an improbable fable. « 

Ro^ty . — Solitary impriso ^ in a crowded court — selling your- 

self for a crown, and subje yourself to slavery in order that you 
may enslave your subjects. 

Satire. — Attacking the vices and follies of others instead of reform- 
ing our own. 

Saw. — A sort of dumb alderman, which gets through a great deal by 
the activity of its teeth. 4 , 

ScandaL — ^The tattle of fools and malignants, who judge nf their 
neighbours by themselves. 

Sceptre. — The plaything of an i 
Sleep.^The death of the living 
Speculation. — See Peculation. 

Afi unprotected female, and of course a fine subject for 
exercising the courage of cowards and the wit of the witless. 

Thsre.— An imaginary standard, like that of Fashion, on whose capri- 
cions changes the most thoughtless bestow^the most thought. ** 
Tavern* — A house kept fof^those w]^ are not housekeepers* 
lYiU&tl*.— A dihi rag, such for ins^mce as the dresses of modern 
males, intended to cateh the sparks, raise a flame, and Ught lip a 
match. ’ 4 ' 

hottsb bwlt for a skeleton*^ coveiiagof setd^mired manfle 
^liro'yided for dust and^omipthm. ^ 

3Wae4<-*>The mysterious membratte that turnalimught into sound, 
{mj^bring 08 at the same timo with ibdd for the body, n^bethmif^ ftsr 
the mjnC end music for the ear. 


mperial puj>pet. 
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Trustee. — One to whom recent example shows us we should have an 
eye if we mean him to be trusty. 

Till iipiketnan. — Generally a wretch who either robs you on the king’s 
highway, or makes detected knavery un excuse for brutal insolence. 

Vanity. — Another word for the whole fleeting pageant of human 
existence. 

, Vapour.— An impalpable emanation from a simple fluid, which pro- 
mises to be an eventual substitute for human and animal muscles, and 
to carry on the whole business of the world that depends upon phy- 
sical power. 

Ugliness. — An advantageous stimulus to the mind, that it may make 
up for the deflciencies of the body. 

Umbrella.— An article which by the morality of society you may steal 
from friend or foe, and which foe the same rciason you should not lend 
to either. 

Miscalculation ; obliquity of moral vision; temporary mad- 
ness. 

Voice. — Echo is the only instance of a voice without a body, whereas 
three parts of pur unrepresented population are bodies without a voice. 

Uiiiii i/, Law of . — Punishing a tqpn for making as much as he can of 
his money, although he is freely allov\ed to make as much money as 
he can. 

fV atchmen. — 'Old women. 

“ The fittest they the peace to keep 

Who have not any power to break it. 

Who go their rounds, like tops asleep. 

And bear a staff, but never shake it, 

Except from pAsy or affright, 

W hen they somnambulise at uighfl” 

Watering P/«ces.— Sundry barren, shingly, chalky spots upon the 
coast, disfigured with frail lath and plaster bow-windowed tenements, 
which being supplied with scanty white dimity curtains, a few rickety 
chairs and tables, and some knotty. featherless featherbeds, arc con- 
sidcred^^ be furnished. Hither thousands resort during the six weeks 
of an £nglisli summer, to ride in an improved species of whedbarrow 
drawn by jaded donkies or ponies, to sit on the pebbles and pelt them 
into the sea, to catch col(|, by walking on wet sands, to lose money in 
raffles, and enjo^ at lea^t one pleasant morning — that on which they 
return to London. 

Wedding. — A tragi-comic meeting compounded of favours, footmen, 
faintings, farewells, prayers, parsons, plum-cake, rings, refreshments, 
bottles, blubberings, bless yc’s, and ^llopings away in a'q>ost- 
ebaise and four. 

Wine. — See British compounds. 

Fewaing.— An infectious sensation of weariness which 4 
times catches from the reader, when, if both parties desire to open thehr 
mouths leisurely, they cannot do better than shut the book.^ 
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When I see a whole row of standard French authors piled up on I 
Paris book-stall to the height of twenty or thirty volumes, shewing 
their mealy coats to the sun, pink, blue, and yellow, they seem to me 
a wall built up to keep out the intrusion of foreign letters. There is 
scarcely such a thing as an English book to be met with, unless per- 
haps a dusty edition of Clarissa Harlowe lurks in an obscure corner, or 
a volume of the Sentimental Journey perks its well-known title in your 
face. But there is a huge column of Voltaire’s works complete in sixty 
volumes, another (not so frequent) of Rousseau’s in seventy, Racine in 
ten volumes, Moliere in about the same number. La Fontaine, IVfar- 
montel, Gil Bias for ever — Madame Sevigny’s Letteis, Pascal, Montes- 
quieu, Crebilloii, Marivaux, with Montaigne, Rabelais, and the grand 
Corneille more rare, apd eighteen full-sized volumes of La Harpe's 
criticism towering vain-gloriously in the midst of them, furnishing the 
streets of Paris with a graduated scale of merit for all the rest, and 
teaching the very garfons perruquiers how to measure the length of 
each act of each play by .a stop-watch, and to ascertain whether the 
angles at the four corners of each classic volume are right ones. How 
climb over this lofty pile of taste ai^, elegance, to wander down into the 
bogs and wastes of English or of ai^ other literature, *' to this obscure 
and wild ?” Must they “ on that fair mountain leave to feed, to batten 
on this moor ?” Or why should they ? Have they not literature 
enough of their own and to spare, without .coming to us ? Is not the 
public mind crammed, choked with French books, pictures, statues, 
plays, operas, newspapers, parties, and an incessant farrago of words, 
so that it has not a moment left to look at home into itself or abroad 
into nature ? Must they cross the Channel to increase the vast stock of 
impertinence, to a^iiire foreign tastes, suppress native prejudices, and 
reconcile the opinions of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews ? It is 
quite needless. There is a project at present entertained in certain cir- 
cles to give the French a taste ibr Shakspeare. They should really be- 
gin with the EngUsh. Many of their own best authors are neglected ; 
others, of whom new editions have been printed, lie heavypron tiie 
booksellers’ hands. It is by an especial dispensation of 'Providence 
that languages wear out ; as otherwise we should be buried alive under 
a load of books and knowledge. , People talk of n philosophical and 
universal language. We have enough to dd to understand our own, 
and to read a thousandth part (perhaps not the best) Sf what is written 
in it. It is ridiculous and monstrous , vaniQr. We would set up a 
standard of general taste and of in^mortal renown : we would have the 
benefits of science and of art universal, because we would suppose^ur 
own capaaity to receive them '’unbounded|| and we would have the 
thoughts of others never die, because we flatter ourselves that our own 
will last for ever ; and like the frog imitating the ox in the fable, we 
burst in the vain attempt. Man, wltatever be may ^ink, is a very 
limitedt,being : the world has a narrow circle drawn .upon it, the Horizon 
’ that limits*iour immediate view : immortality,meafl| a centiu^ or two. 
l^guagea hap^lily restrict the mind to what iHbf its own msoper 
growth aud Attest for as rivers and ipountains bound countries ; or 
Ute empire of leaning, as well us states, would become unwieldj^and 
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overgrown. A little importation from foreign markets may be good ; 
^ut the home production is the chief thing to be looked to. 

, “ The proper study of the French is Fetuh V* 

No people can act more uniformly upon a conviction of this maxim ; 
and in that respect I think they are quite right. . 

There was advertised not long ago in Paris an elegy on the death of 
Lord Byron, by his friend Sir Thomas More->evidently confounding 
the living bard with the old statesman. It is thus the French in their 
light salient way transpose every thing. The mistake is particularly 
ludicrous to those who halve ever seen Mr. Moore, or Mr. Shee’s por- 
trait of him in Mr. Hookham’s shop, and who chance to see Holbein’s 
head of Sir Thomas More in the Louvre. Mr. Moore’s face is gay and 
smiling enough, old Sir Thomas’s is severe, not to say sour. It seems 
twisted awry with difficult quesdons^ and bursting asunder with a pon- 
derous load of meaning. The expression in Holbein’s pictures conveys 
a &itbful but not very favourable notion of the literary character of the 
period. It is painfiil, dry, and laboured. Learning was then an as- 
cetic, but recluse and profound. You see a weight of thought and care 
in the studious heads of the time of (he Reformation, a sincerity, an 
integ|nty, a sancdty of purpose, ]jy|e that of a formal dedicadon to a 
religious life or the inviolability *f monastic vows. They had their 
work to do ; we reap the benefits of it. We skim the surface, and travel 
along the high road. They had to explore dark recesses, to dig 
through mountains, and make their way through pathless wildernesses. 
It is no wonder they looked grave upon it. The seriousness indeed 
amounts to an air of devotion ; and it has to me something fine, manly, 
and old-English about it There is a heartiness and determined reso- 
lution ; a willingness to contend with opposition ; x superiority to ease 
and pleasure; some sullen pride, but no trifling Tsnity. They ad-' 
dressed themselves to study as to a duty, and were ready to ** leave all 
and fidlow it.” In the beginning of such an era, the difierence between 
ignorance and learning, between what was commonly known and what 
was possible to be known, would app^r immense i and no pains or 
time would be thought too great to master the difficulty. Conscious of 
their o^^n deficiencies and the scanty information of those about them, 
they would be glad to look out for aids and support, and to put thrnn- 
selves apprentices to time uid nature. This temper would lead them to 
exaggerate rather than to*' make light of the difficulties of their under- 
taking ; and would call forth sacrifices in proportum. Feeling how 
little they knew, they would be anxious to discover all that others had 
known, and, instead of making a display of theaaselves, their first ob« 
jec^would be to dispel the mist and darkness that surroundecUtiiem. 
They did not cull the flowers of learning, or pluck a leaf of fmr 
their own heads, but tugged at {he roots and very heart of their aubjeet, 
as the woodman pt the ijpots of an old oak-tree. The sense 
ef the arduousness their enterprise MVe them courage to pexseveift ; 
fo that they left nothing half drnie. Timy inquired de ome 

? nbmdamaliu. ^ey ransacked libraries ; th^ exhausted^ authorities. 

heJr«a^uired lal|miges, consulted books, and did<^pltered mawii^ 
scripts. They devoured learning, and swallowed imtiqsityi wlmfe, 
(adiat is more) digested it. They read incessantlp; aiU ^renwnbi^ 
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what they yeadi from tlw zoalous interest they took in it. Repletion is 
only had, when it is accompanied with apathy and want of exercise 
They laboured hard, and shewed great activity both of reasoning and 
speculation. Their fault was that they were too prone to unlock tl!B 
secrets of nature with the key of learning, and often to substitute au<* 
thority in the place of argument. They were also too polemical ; as 
was but naturally to be expected in the first breaking up of established 
prejudices and opinions. It is etirious to observe the slow progress of 
the human mind in shaking off and getting rid of its trammels, link by 
link, and how it crept on its hands and feet and with its eyes bent on 
the ground out of the cave of bigotry, making its way through one 
dark passage aftei another, those who gave up one half of an absurdity 
contending as strenuously for the remaining half, the lazy current of 
tradition stemming the fide of innovation, and making an endless strug- 
gle of it. But in the dullest minds of this period there was a deference 
to the opinions of others ; an imposing sense of the importance of the 
subject, of the necessity of bringing all the faculties to bear upon it ; a 
weight either of armour or of internal strength, a zeal either /or or against; 
a head, a heart, and a hand, a holding out to the death for conscience’ 
sake, a stem spirit of proselytism — no flippancy, no indifferences, no 
compromising, no pert shallow scepticism, but truth was supposed in- 
dissolubly knit to good, knowledge to usefulness, and the temporal and 
eternal welfare of mankind to hang in the balance. The pure springs 
of a lofty faith (so to speak) had not then descended by various grada^ 
lions, from their rocky cliffs and cloudy heights, to find their level in 
the smooth, glittering expanse of modem philosophy, or to settle in the 
stagnant pool of stale hypocrisy ! A learned man of that day, if he 
knew no better than others, at least knew all that they did. He did 
not come to his subject like some dapper barrister who has never 
looked at his brief and trusts to the smartness of his wit and person for 
the agreeable effect he means to produce, but like an old practised 
counsellor, covered over with the dust and cobwebs of the law. If it 
was a speaker in Parliament, he came prepared to handle bis $ubject, 
armed with casesiuind precedents, the constitution and history of Par^ 
liament from the earliest period, a knowledge of the details o|bttsinpss 
and the local interests of the country ; jn short, he had takeoTup the 
freedom of the House, and did not treat the quiration like a cosmi^hjte 
or^a writer in a Magazine. If it were a divine, he knew the Scrip- 
tures and the Fathers and the Councils dhd the Commentators by 
heart, and thundered them in the ears of his astonished audimce. Not 
a trim essay or a tumid oration, patronising reli^on by modern so- 
phisms, but the Law and the Prophets, the chapter and the verse. If it 
was philosopher, Aristotle and the ^schoolmen were drawn out ip^^at- 
tle>^array against you I'^if an atuiqusjy, tbe Lord bless us! Therein* 
a passage in Olden’s notes on Draybip’s Polyolbion, in which be ^- 
eidat^i some point of topograiihy by a reference not only to Stowe 
and Holinshed and Cammn'iuad Saxo-OraminatfeHS and DugtUde and 
sevetaj other aultiums that tye are acquainted with, but to twenty more 
olncurer flames that ino rcaddr ever h^ ©fl and^ #n 

th«oughfibe.imf^.t(0»M0Tclume,-wrib^ relaxation. 

Swdh iutelleetual autusemi^ats of onr anmtoxs ! Leaimiii^ 

then joi'dinnnlyky^^^llo vohimaa: qow she h«i come d«nni tp oc^ 

f E 2 
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tavbs and duodecimos, and will soon, as in France, shrink into singrle 
nheets ! Poor Job Orton! why should I not record a jest of his (per- 
)iaps the only one he ever made), emblematic as it is of the living and 
the learning of the good old times ? The Rev. Job Orton was a dis- 
senting minister in the middle of the last century, and had grown heavy 
and gouty by sitting long at dinner and at his Studies. He could only 
get down stairs at last by spreading the folio volumes of Caryl's Com- 
mentaries upon Job on the steps and sliding down them. Surprised 
one day in his descent, he exclaimed, You have often heard of Caryl 
upon Job— now you see Job. upon Caryl!” This same bed-ridden 
gouty old gentleman seems to huve been one of those superior, happy 
spirits,” who slid through life on the rollers of learning, enjoying the 
good things of the world and laughing at them, and turning his infill 
mities to a livelier account than his patriarchal namesake. Reader, 
didst thou ever hear either of Job Orton or of Caryl on Job? 1 dare 
say not. Yet the one did not slide down his theological staircase the 
less pleasantly; nor did the other compile his Commentaries in vain. 
For myself, 1 should like to browze on folios, and have to deal chiefly 
with authors that I have scarcely strength to lift, that are as solid as 
tliey are heavy, and, if dull, are full of matter. It is delightful to re- 
pose on the wisdom of the ancients ; to have some great name at hand, 
jbesides one's own initials always staring one in the face : to travel out 
of one's self into the Chaldee, Hebrew, and Egyptian characters ; to 
have the palm-trees waving mystically in the margin of the page, and 
the camels moving slowly on in the distance of three thousand years. 
'In that dry desert of learning, we gather strength and patience, and a 
strange and insatiable thirst of knowledge. The ruined monuments of 
antiquity are also there, and the fragments of buried cities under which 
the adder lurks, and cool springs, and green sunny spots, and the 
whirlwind and the lion's roar and the shadow of angelic wings. To those 
who turn with supercilious disgust from the ponderous tomes of sclio- 
lastic learning, who never felt the witchery of the Talmuds and the 
Cabbala of the commentators and the schoolmen, of texts and authori- 
ties, of types and anti-types, hieroglyphics and mysteries, dogmas and 
contradictions, and endless controversies and winding labyrinths and 
quaint traditions, 1 would recommend the lines of Warton written in a 
Blank Leaf of Dugdede’s Monasticon. 

“ Deem not devoid of elegance the sage, 
fonc^s genuine feelings unbeguiled. 

Of painful pedantry the poring child. 

Who turns of these proud tomes the historic page. 

Now sunk by time and Henra’s fiercer 'rage. 

Think'st thou the warbling Muses never smiled 
On his lone hours i Ingenuous views engage 
His thoughts, on themes (unclassic falsely styled) 

Intent, while cloister’d piety displays 

Her mouldering scroll, the piercing eye explores 

New manners and the pomp of elder days; 

Whendb^ the pensive bard his pictured stores. 

Nor rough nor barren are the winding w^s 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strewn with flowers." 

Tlue Sonnet, if it were pot for a* certain inlricacy in the ktylej would W 
a pei'fect one : at any |ate, the tbougbt it contaibs la nfte and Jttst. 
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Some of the caput mortuum of learoiog is a useful ballast and relief to 
the mind. It must turn back to the acquisitions of others as its naturaj^ 
sustenance and support ; facts must go hand in hand with feelings ; or 
it will soon prey like an empty stomach on itself, or be the sport of thfi 
windy impertinence of ingenuity self-begotten. Away then with this 
idle cant, as if every thing were barbarous and without interest, that is 
not the growth of our own times and of our own taste ; with this ever- 
lasting evaporation of mere sentiment, this affected glitter of style, this 
equivocal generation of thought out of ignorance and vanity ; this total 
forgetfulness of the subject, and display of the writer, as if every pos- 
sible train of speculation must originate in the pronoun /, and the 
world had nothing to do but to look on and admire. It will not do to 
consider all truth or good, as a reflection of our own pampered and in- 
ordinate self love : to resolve the solid fabric of the universe into an 
essence of Della-Cruscan witticism and conceit. The perpetual affecta- 
tion of effect, the premature and effeminate indulgence of nervous sen- 
sibility, defeats and wears itself out. We cannot make an abstraction 
of the intellectual ore from the material dross, of feelings (rom objects, 
of effects from causes. We must get at the kernel of pleasure through 
the dry and hard husk of truth. We must wait Nature’s time. These 
false births weaken the constitution. It has been observed that men of 
science live longer than mere men of letters. They exercise Aeir u% 
derstandings more; their sensibility less. There is with them leffl 
iicar-and’tear of the irritable fibre, which is not shattered and worn to a 
very thread. On the hill of science, they keep an eye intent on truth 
and fame: 

" Calm pleasures there abide, majestic pains” — 

while the man of letters mingles in the crowd below, courting pt^ula- 
rity and pleasure. His is a frail and feverish existence accordingly, 
and he soon exhausts himself in the tormenting pursuit— in the alter- 
nate excitement of his imagination and gratification of his vanity. 

"Earth destroys 

These raptures duly : Erebus disdains !” 

Lord Byron appears to me to have fairly run himself out in this debi- 
litating intercourse with the wanton Muse. He had no other ideSrTeft 
but that of himself and the public— he was uneasy unless he was oc- 
cupied in administering repeated provocations to cariosity, and re- 
ceiving strong doses of praise or censure 4n return ; the irritation at 
last became so violent and importunate, that be could neither keep on 
with it, nor take any repose firom it. The glistering orb of heated 
popularity 

• “ Glared round his soul and mock’d his closing eye-lids.” 

The successive, endless Cantos of Don Juan were the fever that lolldff ' 
him— Old ^r Walter will last long enough, stuffing his wallet and 
his ” wame,” as he does, with mouldy fragments and crumbs of com- 
fort. He does not ** spin^his brain8,**bat something much better. The 
connihg diel, the old cqnty gaberluniie, has got hdd of another clue-- 
tbat Qfpaturemd history-— and long may he spin it, “even t#thf cra<* 
oidfdoom,” waging ^ threads as they are about to break through his 
<tii)g«dey«I»8, catching a tradition il^s month like a trap, and hego- 
iog hia redhead mth facts, ai^ then will the old boy turn tn his #;hafr, 
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r«st his ehin upon his dmteb, give a last look to the Highlands, 

^with bis latest breath thank God that be leaves the world as he found 
it! And so he will pretty nearly with one exception, tlw Scotch Novels. 
They are a small adSlition to this round world of ours. We shall jog 
on merrily together for a century or two, I hope, till some future Lord 
Byron asks, “ Who reads Sir Walter Scott now?” There is the last 
and almost worst of them. — would take it with me into a wddemess. 
Three pages of poor Peter Peebles will at any time redeem three vo- 
lumes of Redgauntlet. And Nanty Ewart is even better with his steady 
walk upon the deck of ^i^upping Jenny and his story of himself, 

** And her whose foot (whslK^ki^e came in or went out) was never off* 
the stair.” There you came near me, ffiere you touched me, old true- 
penny 1 

Lining is its own exceeding great reward ; and at the period of 
which we speak, it bore other fruits, not unworthy of it. Genius, 
when not smothered and kept down by learning, blazed out trium- 
phantly over it ; and the Fancy often rose to a height proportioned to 
the depth tO' which die Understanding had struck its roots. After the 
first emancipation of the mind from the trammels of Papal ignorance 
^nd superstition, people seemed to be in a state of breathless wonder at 
the new light that was suffered to break in upon them. They were 
^tortled as ** at the birth of Nature from the unspparent deep.” They 
wized on all objects that rose in view, with a firm and eager grasp, to 
be sure whether they were imposed upon or not. The mind of man, 

** pawii^ to get free” from custom and prejudice, struggled and 
plunged, and, like the fabled Pegasus, opened at eadi spring a new 
source of truth. Images were piled on heaps, as well as opinions and 
fiicts, the ample materials for poetry or prose, to which the bold hand 
of enthusiasm applied its torch, and kindled it into a flame, llie act* 
cumulation of ^ast records seemed to form the frame-work of theie prose, 
as the observation of external objects did of their poetry — ^ 

*' Whose body Nature was, and man the soul.’^ ' 

Among poets they have to boast such names, for instance, as fehaks- 
peare, Spenser, Beaumont and Fletcher, Marlowe, Webster, Llecker, 
ali^''999n after, Milton : among prose-writers, Selden, Bacon, Jeremy 
Taylor, Baxter, and Sir Thomas Brown ; for patriots, they have su^ 
men as Pym, Hampden, Sydney ; and for a witness of their zeal and 
piety, they have Fox’s Bctek of Martyrs, instead of which we have Mr. 
Southey’s Book ht the Church, and a whole host of renegades I Per- 
haps Jeremy Taylor, and also Beaumont and Fletcher, may be men- 
tioned as rather ^ceptions to the gravity and severity I have spoken 
of as characteristic of our earlier literature. It is true, they are^ florid 
' V 0 & voluptuous in their style, but they stfll keep their state apart, and 
there is an eloquence of the b^art about them, which seems to gush 
from the pure well of English .undeflled.” The miettesteofs^e^ 

things with a vividness and fervour as if he had a reve&iion><tf : 
Uie others speak of human interests wi& a tenderness as if mail’s 
were divine. Jeremy Taylor’s pen adh)» ta have he^ gmwd by ^ 
of joy and youth, but yet a sense of wha$ was mtffw 
the ra^erence of agC, and » titers of aw^ that 
^tramll|ded.* Beaumofle and Fleteltec s loVe-scenes ese flke 
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o^«Br(s in Blydtum. Let any one have dwelt on any ol^eet with the 
grweat fondness, let him have cherished the feeling to the utmost 
height, and have it put to the test in the most trying circumstance, an^ 
he will find it described to the life in Beaumont and Fletcher, Ottr 
modem dramatists with scarce an exceptioUi appeal not to nature or the 
heart, but— to the readers of modem poetry. Words and paper, each 
eoukur de rose, are the two requilites of a fashionable style. But the 
glossy splendour, the voluptuous glow of the obsolete, old>fashiOned 
writers just mentioned has nothing artificial, nothing meretricious in it. 
It is the luxuriance of natural feelin|^%C^ fancy. 1 should as soon 
think of accusing the summer-rose of m^for unfolding its leaves to 
the dawn, or the hawthorn that puts forth its blossoms in the genial 
warmth of spring, of affecting to be fine. We have heard much of the 
pulpit-eloquence of Bossuet and other celebrated preachers of the time 
of Fenelon ; but I doubt much whether all of them together could pro- 
duce any number of passages to match the best of those in the Holy 
Living and Dying, or even Baxter’s severe but thrilling denunciations of 
the insignificance and nothingness of life, and the certainty of a judgment 
to come. There is a fine portrait of this ItotTnamed powerful contro- 
versialist, with his high forehead and black velvet cap, in Calamy’s Non- 
Conformist’s Memorial, containing an account of the Two Thousand 
Ejected Ministers at the Restoration of Charles II. This was a proqid 
list for Old England ; and the account of their lives, their zeal, their elo- 
quence, and sufferings for conscience’ sake, is one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of the human mind. How high it can soar in 
faith ! How nobly it can arm itself with resolution and fortitude ! Ho\v 
far it can surpass itself in cruelty and fraud ! How incapable it seems 
to be of good, except as it is urged on by the ccmtention with evil! 
The retired and inflexible descendants of Two Thousand Ejected Minis- 
ters and their adherents are gone with the spirit of persecution that 
gave a soul and body to them ; and mth them, I am afraid, the spirit 
of liberty, of manly independence, and of inward self-respect, is nearly 
extinguished in England. There appears to be no natural necessity for 
evil, but that there is a perfect indifference to good without it. One 
thing exists and has a value set upon it, only as it has a foil ipmofme 
other : learning is set off by ignorance, liberty by slavery, refinement by 
barbarism. The cultivation and attainment of any art or excellence is 
followed by its neglect and decay ; and even religion owes its zest to 
the spirit of contradiction { for it fipurishes most from persecution and 
hostile factions. 

The different styles of art and schools of leanung vary and fluctuate 
on t^is principle. After (he Restorafron of Charles, the grave, mtthusi- 
astic, puritanical, prick-eareff* style became quite explod^ 
gay and piqu'tfltt style, ftiereftectitm of courtly conversation and polished 
nmnerf, bdrrowra^ firom the Frenflt, came into fashion, and lasted 
tfll the| Revolution. Sbme exan^les*of thosame thing were given in the 
rime of Charles l.Jby Suckling and others, but they were eclipsed' and 
oygfh^ddty th^ j^evslence am splendour oi^lflie opposite exam^es. 
Jft Wbi ar(£i hOw^fjr*ho(#I^ reirfO of the restorei^ monarch, and 
m.tho whiW of ,Wychei^y, pqnjpreveJtbiSitastjer, 
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school. Out of conipUiaent, i Bupposc, to the Houses of Orange jpd 
Hanover, we sobered down, after the Revolution, into a straii^of 
greater demurenesS) and into a Dutch and German ddelity of imitation 
of domestic manners and individual character, as in the Periodical Essay- 
ists, and in the works of Fielding and Hogarth. Yet if the two last- 
named painters of manners are not English, who are so 7 I cannot give 
up my partiality to them for the fag-end of a theory. They have this 
mark of genuine English intellect, that they constantly combine truth 
of external observatidn with strength of internal meaning. The Dutch 
are patient observe! s of Natirr& but want character and feeling. The 
French, as far as we have imttaled them, aim only at the pleasing, and 
glance over the surfaces of words and things. I'hus has our literature 
descended (according to the foregoing scale) from the tone of the pulpit 
to that of the court or drawing-room, from the drawing-room into the 
jiarlour, and from thence, if some tritics say true, into the kitchen and 
ale-house. It may do even worse than that ! 

French literatuie has undergone great changes in like manner, and 
was supposed to be at its height in the time of Louis XIV. We sym- 
pathise less, however, with the pompous set speeches in the tragedies 

S f Racine and Corneille, or in the serious comedies of Moliere, than we 
o with the grotesque and extravagant farces of the latter, with the ex- 
aggerated descriptions and humour of Rabelais, whose wit was a mad- 
ness, a drunkenness, or with the accomplished humanity, the easy style, 
and gentlemanly and scholar-like sense ut Montaigne. But these we 
consider as in a great measure English, and as what the old .French 
character was, before it was corrupted by courts and academies of cri- 
ticism. The exquisite graces of La Fontaine, the indifierent sarcastic 
tone of Voltaire and Le Sage, who make light of every thing, and who 
produce their greatest effects with the must imperceptible and rapid 
touches, we givO;;^bolly to the constitutional genius of the French, and 
despair of imitating, Perhaps in all this we proceed by guess-work at 
best. Nations (particularly rival nations) are bad judges of one 
another’s literature or physiognomy. The French certainly do not un- 
derstand it .is most probable^ we do not understand them. How 

slott^^reat works, great names make their way across the Channel ! 
M. Tracey’s " Ideologie” has not yet been beard of among us ; and a 
Frenchman who asks if you have read it, almost subjects himself to 
the suspicion of being the author. They have also their little sects and 
parties in literature ; and though they do, not nickname and vilify their 
rivals (as is done with us), thanks to the national politeness, yet if you 
do not belong to the prevailing party, they very civilly suppress all 
mention of you, your name is not noticed in the journals, nor your 
wifiriffinquired for at the shops. * 

Those who explain every thing by fine! cquses (thaC'n; who deduce 
causes from effects,) might avaiF themselves of their privilege on this 

* In Paris, to be popular* you oiust wear opt, tbe]^ say, twenty pair of .pumps 
and tlfBpty fair of ^k-stopkiugr in calls upon the different Editors, if Eiiqflsud* 
yoa,liseqouly to give in your resignation at Ae Treasury, and y0«, wceWe 
P«tSpo^ to the John Boll Parnasbas. OAerwWe* you ore sbut pijli| and niadn a 
byvemrd. 'Literary jealousy and littleness is sjtlff the motive ‘i laities the p)lntgi|it 
and blackguardism the mode. ^ * * '•' * 
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oc^sion. There must be some checks to the excessive increase of 
literature as of population, or we should be overwhelmed by it ; and 
they arc happily found in the envy, dulnesB, prejudices, and vanity ^f 
mankind. While we think we are weighing the merits of an author, we 
are indulging our own national pride, indolence, or ill-humour, by con- 
demning what we do not understand, or laughing at what thwarts our 
inclinations. The French reduce all philosophy to a set of agreeable 
sensations: the Germans reduce the commonest things to abstruse 
metaphysics. The one are a mystical, the other a superficial people. 
Both proceed by the severest logic ; hM the real guide to their conclu- 
sions is the proportion of phlegm Sr mercury in their dispositions. 
When we appeal to a man’s reason against his inclinations, we speak a 
language without meaning, and which he will not understand. Differ- 
ent nations have favourite modes of feeling and of accounting for 
things to please themselves and fall in with their ordinary habits ; and 
our different systems of philosophy, literature, and art, meet, contend, 
and repel one another Q(i the confines of opinion, because their elements 
will not amalgamate with our several humours ; and all the while we 
fancy we settle the question by an abstract exercise of reason, and by 
laying down some refined and exclusive standard of taste. There isjio 
great harm in this illusion, nor can there be much in seeing through iC ; 
for we shall go on just as we did before. * 


LOVE. 

O Love 1 what may thine emblem be ?— 

Thine is the Sibyl's bianch of gold, 

^ Which gives u<», even on earth, to see 
Elysium'b glittering gates unfold ; 

And thine the foot, of elfin power. 

Whose sight can make the spirit glow — 

Like the green ring that gems the moor— 

An emerald in a waste of woe. 

Such art thou, when thy^ath is sweet, 

And leads o’er Hope’s delicious plain ; 

When youthful hearts ih music meet, 

As summer winds the warbling main : 

Such is thy power, when thou dost come 
With wing of light and breath of flowers. 

And waken m thy votary's home 
The lyre that rung in Eden’s bowers.* 

But, ah 1 far darker powers are thine— 

To bid fond hearts in rain to glow, 

No rose to bloom, no ray to shine } 

And lay young Hope" ni ruin low 1 
If) baffled Love ! thine are the hues 

That shroud in glooc^ the march of years j 
And, as the |^ow-worpa lights the de^, 

'Thou g^immerest on the dark heart’s tears. J. 

' * Botu^aite got a committee of the French Institute to dihw up a report of the 
lEvntiao raUbsOfhy. He mijm es well have ordered them to draw n'leport of 
<Hb#geOgr(ipby at tuoau. u i* difficult tat an Engllsfamaa to undwatiiid fiiant ; 
jfor.2F^ohu»nb^p«M#le. 'Fbe latter h^ a cerudn roudue of phi^. Into 
whlchliUldtiirattjMl^^lyss IhtiTatuouM aud yon cmaot gt* him out of 
’ them. , 
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^ To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

SiE,-~-Tuniinff over a bound volume of the New Monthly Maga2ine, 
1 chanced the ower day upon a. paper On Education (vol. vii. p. S6Z) in 
which your correspondent arraigns the preceptors and parents of the 
present times, for tbeir awkward and miscliicvous interference with the 
minds and bodies of the rising generation. To a superficial observer, 
the writer of that article will .appear to have made out his case; for the 
error being in the premises, an%not in the reasoning upon them, the 
conclusions are little likely to be questioned by those who content 
themselves with the surface of things. Admitting, what this gentle- 
man seeips to take for granted, that wisdom, virtue, and happiness are 
the ends which parents and preceptors propose to tliemselves in their 
multifarious attempts *' to teach the young idea how to shoot,” they are, 
it must be confessed, out and out the very worst marksmen that ever 
handled their bow like a crow-keeper.” But the point which is thus 
assumed as indisputable, is so«manifestly false, that it vitiates the whole 
argument ; and I cannot but wonder at the blindness that could so egre- 
TOUsly miss its way and trip against so obvious a stumbling-block, 
^at wisdom or virtue ever entered the head of our education system- 
mongers, is utterly beyond all credence; cunning and hypocrisy having 
so generally superseded the real articles in the market, that very few 
indeed take the trouble of keeping them in their stock : and though 
more pretences are made respecting happiness, yet, if we look nearly into 
the matter, we find a thousand people, ay ten thousand, directing 
the whole efforts of t^eir children to the acquirement of wealth, for one 
that looks to any other object. Not, however, to deal in personalities, , 
let us examine the several national establishments for education, and 
see what are the ends they pursue in their systems of tuition. The 
principal design of all our public schools is notoriously to prept^e tiie 
boys tor — colkge; and that of our universities to prepare them' for— ■ 
obtaining a fellowship. With ^irls Ae matter is still worse: some 
sclMall^.pt'epare them for the drawing-room, some for the Indian 
market, and some for a more open, though scarcely less degrading pros- 
titution at home. Military academies (to return to the boys) prepare 
their pupils for ^eyes ri^ht;” commercial academies teach the art 
and mystery of kites ; the masticatory courses of the inns of 
court prepare the Stu^nts for the ** whole practice” of in Lon- 

don;” the medical sch<wls prepare for passing an examination, and the 
theological for ordination. ” Virtus post nummos*’ is the maxim of the 
and it is very well when urtus is not wholly forgotten. If your 
re^rs, Mr. JEditor, are not satisded with these examples, Ult them look 
to the great system uf national (education now going on in Ireland. 
This is precisely a batle in which your correspondent would have fidlqn 
slapdash into error. Methinks 1 hear hi|n, ** good easy* vadaf fuguing 
wj^ himself from customary ohjefet oF^e prima^ aohools Of otiier 
hCNkliMea, teid it fOr ^nted that the end in vi^iO la t^ 

paaskg^ their A. B. Or ^TSurdy,” t him exidaW'*N^iiadii!tf 

taught iii one hook as anOthisri and tho jniat 

Hkigical in thus persfi^ing'ito cram edFciittoh 
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throats of the people, In the only vtay in which they will not receive it." 
If indeed he looked fhrther, and fancied that he discovered reading nJl 
to be the end in view, bnt, more specifically, readii^ the Bible, matters 
would not be much mended. In order to read the Bible at all, men 
must first learn to read ; mid a Catholic taught in a profane horn-book 
is surely much nearer to the pqpsibility of Bible-reading than a Ca** 
tholic whom you exclude from learning, by refusing to teach him qp his 
own terms. Reading, however, either the Bible or any thing else, is 
a very secondary matter in this case ; and your correspondent would be 
as much out in this as in his other spflct\lations, if he proceeded in the 
way I suppose. The real object of toe Irish Eiducation Society seems 
to be neither to educate, nor to proselytize on the great scale. It is no 
wholesale system of national conversion, but a petty retail trade in se- 
duction, a sort of spiritual swindling and getting of souls upon false pre- 
tences, with a view to private promoticm rather dian to public illumina- 
tion ; — and the means are admirably adapted to the ends. 

That British education is generally well suited to its proposed ends, 
must be inferred from its notorious success. If it be acknowledged 
that the universal object of & mother's solicitude is to make her daughter 
a fine lady, it must be admitted that the present generation are %e 
finest ladies that ever existed. If accomplishment be defined, as it 
ought to be, ** shewy superficial acquirement," our female blue-stock- 
ings are the tie plus ultra of gaudy deceptiveness. No one in his 
senses will, 1 presume, dispute that the business of a man of rank and 
fortune is to distinguish himself by his polish (and when has the town 
known boots of more translucid jet f) — to exhibit the fineness of his taste 


in the propriety of his dress (and when were neckcloths better tied than 
now ?) — to pride himself on the most unimpeachable honour (and when 
was duelling conducted with a more murderous precision?) — to be 
punctual with creditors (and when were debts more promptly dis- 
charged than since the invention of Insolvent Acts ?) If we turn to 
^iloBophy, Stoicism is many miles behind Dandyism in apathy; and 
Epicurus was a fool, a mere child, and tyro, when compared with a 
modern Amphitryon, Archimedes could do nothing without his rov, 
eriS, whereas the stupidest follot^ about town" wUl raises affifintain 
of debt, without the slightest basis of credit for his fulcrum. In^the 
arts, die proof is still more positive. In a mercantile country, the artf, 
like every other pursuit, are subordinate 4o th^ great end of money- 
making, and most follow the demands of the maricet. Now, die reign- 
ing taste of the times being caricature, the perfection of modem &rt is 
^rovld to the extreme, in dm blue and red ^faces commonly tilled 
“ portraits of a gentleman,** whiidi abound in our exhibitions. A co^ 
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the fancy of their customers, to a nicety* But the coa^fe of all perfec- 
tion, the last toucli of finish, of which mucation is susceptible, has been 
given within a few years, by the invention of a new profession, which 
has acquired the teclmical appellation of cultivating a woman and 
those who know nothing of the efiects of cultivation, but by an acquain- 
tance with cauliflowers, seacale, and Mr. Knight’s gigantic peas, have 
but a poor and inadequate insight into the fiill import of the term. To 
this art, the training men for *' the mill ” is in every respect inferior ; 
and yet perhaps of all the departments of medical science, this is the 
only branch that has hitherto proceeded with any thing like certainty. 
Shame, shame upon the Galeiw and the Hippocrates ! the Cullens and 
the Hunters! feeble and contemptible are the glimmerings of light dif- 
fused through their voluminous productions, when compared to the*full 
blaze of day that illumines the doctors of Newmarket and the Fives 
Court. Without any other guide tlian their own empirical experience, 
these worthies will in a given time raise or reduce a man to the requi- 
site weight, ev^n to an ounce, contrary to an aphorism of the learned 
Gregory. They know better than Cornaro the means of raising the 
health to its maximum they can tell what meat fattens, what nourish- 
ment turns to mpscle, and what gives bulk without adding any thing to 
tbe strength. They clear the foggiest pipes, take down the unhealthiest 
potbelly, and do more for the wind by diet and exercise, than all the 
digitalis and squills in Apothecaries Hall could effect: and yet all 
this is nothing to the cultivation of a woman ! 

Hitherto women have chiefly been cultivated for the stage, and the 
art has consequently been confined within the narrowest limits ; but now 
that it has begun to extend its operations into private life, its principles 
are aoquiring a proportionate notoriety. The origin of all things is 
obscure, mid that of cultivation” among the rest : but it is pQssible 
that the first glimmerings may be traced to the Caribbee women, who 
educated their children’s head to that flatness which iu their eyes formed 
the beau ideal of external appearance ; thus setting the great eitample 
to European mothers to sacrifice their children’s brains, in favour of the 
outside of the head. The New Zealanders likewise educate their in- 
fiinti%4gjirs to a great length, by the insertion of wedges ; and the Chir 
nese educate their wives’ feet, as is known “ lippis et tonsoribus.” But 
the seeds of the most recondite philosophy exist in the instincts pf tpe 
rudest savages ; and this proves nothing against the merits of the pro- 
fessors who have T^ieHsd tins new branch of education to its present 
perfection. 

The first object of a cultivator in taking in hand the raw material of 
his art, is to determine beforehand what can be made of her ; for iu 
-j yjuiu. as in other cases, a certain aptitude is necessary in the subject ; 
and ‘*Tbere^is no mak^g a silk purse of a sow’s ear.” This first in- 
quiry is, whether Nature has made her shoplders susceptible of syinpie- 
try ; and whether ahe has predestined them for '* a fordband,” or ’'a 
hock front.” He examines attentively hw build, whethm it be suse^ 
tiUe of the voluptuous or the majestic,— -better formed finr fog^^lie^ 
of the ivelte, or the swelling of the ^ W 

Not hfi* that an experienced artist can tu^ an;^ thing 
ifMlleet, If man cannot by forethought add a cubit to hja^ldatiirq^ 
nht same with woman ; at least, what comes to the Sa^ 
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aftist by operating on het,carriage) and adjusting her proportions, can 
give die appearance ofheight, when nature has refused it. Still, however^ 
art is most successful when it dextrously avails itself of the bounties 
of nature ; and as intellectual cultivation succeeds best when bestowed 
on a bright genius, and as all the ploughing in the world is nothing to 
a rich bed of manure, so bodily cultivation produces the most striking 
results when bestowed on a figure of some natural symmetry. Having 
determined by a close inspection, what are the laudable points in a girl’s 
structure, or, to use Brown’s well-imagined phrase, what are “ her cnpa 
Intitiesy" the great object of cultivation is to make the most of them ; 
to bring every attention to bear upon displaying what is good, and con- 
cealing what is defective ; upon forcing nature in her favourable dispo- 
sitions, and averting the mischievous energies of her misplaced bounty. 
In every variation of the human frame, nature has a specific aim, and 
the business of art is to conform to her views, and to develope her de- 
signs. To this end, the professor commences a series of operations 
“ upon scientific princ^es,” as he terms it, by which the most extraor- 
dinary changes are efrected. By diet, compresses, and various other 
artifices, “ too tedious to enumerate,” flesh is absorbed from one part 
of the person, in order td be accumulated on another : and the em- 
peror of all the conjurors is not more dextrous in conveying his bidls 
from cup to cup, than our artist in removing a tumid ancle, and trans- 
ferring the peccant superfluity to some more desirable point of redun- 
dance. If a young lady is destined to operate on the hearts of her 
admirers by a ** a tergo” and like the Parthian, to shoot her arrows 
as she flies, the skill of the artist is exhibited in giving a plumpness 
and polished undulation to the shoulders, at the expense of a bosom, of 
which, perhaps, he can make nothing. At the same time, by a peculiar 
method of moving the body on the haunches, and by ^ndages well 
applied, all other fulnesses in front are repressed, while a jutting pro- 
tuberance is favoured behind, which might put the Venus Callipygia to 
the blush of inferiority. If, on the contrary, the lady is not formed for 
'* backing her friends,” and it is not intended, in the language of the mili- 
tary martinet, that she should " front to the rear,” that rear is aban. 
doned without protection, and all the disposable forces accumqj^t^ in 
the van. The head is elevated, the chest thrown forward ; rich and 
succulent diet is brought to act secundum artem updn the bosom, whose 
form is either dipartited, or disposed in conglomerated tnagnidcence, 
according as the osteology of the parts afford “ aiiOfde scope and verge 
enough,” or crib and condne the softer organs within a narrow compass. 
In these operations, the artist is much assisted by the milliner and the 
staymaker. Frills and flounces are added or taken away, as fulness 
is o? is not desirable, or as concealment or exposure tend most t<m||( 
eflfoct in contemplation : gatherings df silk and velvet add to the mtU' 
ral developement nf the favourite orgSti | while tight lacing and stratglit 
garments comprms the wanton exubef^tte of an anathematised super- 
ndity. But the great sfcfll of the edleivator is exhibited in mving sad 
mkinta^tlag the tequisite rotundity to tlie mature charms of mlt«blown 
meridian of lifo. fhe art bestowed in odoftng cutieta 
stea1sli,1ii^% hrewinn alebxpresaly ad Aoc, as illastrmiM%i the 
ebhoratm'y’d^ mb divine Miss Preaeott of magnetixing mem^, would 
alone stdERce|o sft Uj^ an ^chemist. The coneiUatioii''<^ high health. 
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widi that quantity of hadoknce which is nec«si»y to prevent a waste 
of the animal juiecyii te^uires a combination of skiU and refinement, 
lhat, otherwise apjdjled, might serve to discover the longitude. Yet I 
am t<dd that ijiOOW o celebrated beauty twenty yearn of«teady iq»plica- 
tion to bring to the vast develop^osei^ necessary for effecting 

her object. des^h, hqwever, in the preset article is merely to 
annottl^^^ dkcovery,— not to demonstrate .details ; and I refer 

such of ;j^r readers* as are curious either &r physiological facts or 
mechaideal illustratioas of the system, to the professors themselves, 
wl^ are to be heard of at the stage*door of the Opera House, and at the 
principal ** genteel ti;oto^Qdf>sc^ls,'' and fiishionable dress-makers, 
west of Tem*‘t<» 'R*#- » t»i tK*. wiaa** J have the honour to remain, 
drc, &c. M. 


PROvmciA^o^dntpdOs.—No. I. 

3^ in the Snow. ^ 

The ia^dent upon Wnch these Jnm are founded, is that, during the uinter of 
18i9>20, two appresUce hoyspriM lost in a snowostomi, in that part of Dartmoor, 
in whieh the scene, of tljchaliad wbid. 

Ys, Who m chUdhood e’er have wept 
To hear the tale of melting power. 

Of that vouog orphan pair* who slept , 

The sleep of death in greenwood bower. 

Oh, list tny lay — though over them 
Far sweeter dirge the redbreast sung->- 
And be my meed the diamond gem 
From rity’s sacred fountain sprung 1— < 

Where over Devon’s vales and woods 
Bleak Dartmoor Ihts her summits stern. 

And rivers pour their infant floods 
Through granite wastes of furze and fern. 

Deep in a rudely cultured nook > 

(Hard by where Dart’s red waters boil) 

A iseasant dwelt — in heart and look 
Well sorted with that savage soil. 

Beneath his roof two pauper boys 
Were bound to earn their daily bread— 

Poor exiles from domestic joys, 

^ Vyho scarce had where to lay their head. 

No^rent’s eye long, long hacf wniied 
On them, to own affection’s claim : 

One was a homeless orphan child, 

Au^ one the nameless pledge of shame. 

(Cal|4t not lone, that dark desire, ' 

Not dream that shame can «|^g frofn love— 

The behow’d and iumor^l lure 
l^al lights the shrine cif hUw above! 

Ifim ne'er exhaled the itie^r flame 
thm gleams on buded vhtil^ grave 
It nevii: fam'd the loved one’^ name. 

Or to cuieethe U gave.) 


* babes In the Wood. 
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In cloudless gold the tnorning <hone 
On Widdeoombe's* dark OMt of hills. 

And gilt her tower the winter sun, 

And sparicled in her frozen rills t 
The holy peal oTSebbath bells 
ProctainiM the solemn hodr of prayer, 

And, echoing o'er the moorland dells. 

Aroused the straggling hamlets there. 

And with the rest thosp children join’d f 
The sacred work of praise ^d prayer, '' 

Nor dream’d how few ortef days might had 
Their limbs beneath that <wd tun there.— 

As home they turn’d, at evt^ng iMH, 

The heaven, erCwhile sp Mr, grew brown. 

And, glimmering througlral^j^jpail. 

The moon in sickly wli ^^ ohO down. 

That night some |||Bep fhlimk the ftdd, 

O’er the broad n^th at large to roam } 

And thpy mrilfir sear|h the weary wold 
At morn, to hni^ the wanderers hoqie: 

Their tatter’d garb they round them fludg. 

Their stinted meal in hai^th^ took, 

And o’er that gjoomy threshold sprndg, * 

Nor cast behind one parting look. 

Even then some dense and drizzling flakes 
oFell sullen from the swarthy sky. 

And strange dead silence lull’a the brakes, 
Prophenc of the snow-fall nigh : 

Yet forth Ih^ fared— for well they knew 
The wretch who bade them search the wold— ” 
Though dun with plume^he throng'd air grew. 
And numb’d their limbs and hearts with cold. 

Vain was their search— yet on they past. 

Though heavier still the storm closed round. 
And, though the dizZy air shovver’d fast, 

'"he white fleece plied the wildering ground!— 
T ) late they seek th? homeward way— 

Jhey blindly roam the waste fotlorn ! 

Still side fay side the pale boys stray. 

With terror mute, with suffering worn. 


With faint slow steps, the wea^ hour, * 

They toil’d through snbws o'er down and dell, 
Whtte round them still the watery sbov|^ei^ 
Shadowiflfe the air, incessant fell. 

It itover’d uTtbe mountain floods. 


It ermined all the dark-brown moor: 

Soon choked were Spitchweek’s} massive woods, 
And soar’d in mow tfa^ ^imle Torrl^ 

At le^h, less dense th#Wkenbib>*Houd 
liatigs, ai^ the f!ilfe8*iyeft1insfftll, 


While, famririirg tin 
ThobldOdi^^: 


weuen 


r 

A 
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Alas, for them he shone in rain— > 

Toe Ute'the clouds leas fiercely pour— 

Long ha4 they sunk upon the plain, 
slfecp, and wake to grief no morel 

Where the lone Moor o’erlook’da dell. 

And sitew’d the full Dart foxing by. 

They wept to c\ ery hope farewell. 

And laid them down alone to die 
There ditl they steep away their breath, ^ 

On that bleak death>bed, waste and wild— 
Ther^ -stiOening on the •wintry heath. 

The WiOw-fau wrapj}'d each friendless child. » 

And deep thwh^Np^though no fond eye 
Was l^r the parting hour— 

No mo«H«*« arof^flovetwas nij^. 


^ss*<f from it to God. — 

tjipis the mournful hour, 

• Wb^ 'luoset lit their grave of srfbws, 
Ani^ o'erihe heaths of Ineak Dartmoor, 
Torrs* in blood-red splendour rose I 
As, o’er eonsumiug Beauty’s hand 
Of ivory pale, the dark veins flow— 

So, through the white and glittering land. 
The livid river swung below. 

—But henceforth on each poor boy’s ear 
In vain the wuitry stream may rave. 

And all in vain, fllrough green brakes near, 
May niurniur deep the summer wave. 
Nought fear they now of want dr scorn, 
Of blows or wrongs, their only hirt— 

, No more to hail the dear May n»ora. 

Or crowd around the Christmas flql ! 


Clo5i^id h their i 
Theifp#xjPb)r! 


tai care is trod ; 


Life wk» to ttfedT a vafd of tears, 


Sad was flie sight, when, from their home. 
Was slowly Dorne each coffin’d boy, 

(To rest in distant WiddecOrobe)f 
With many a pitying, helper nigh ; 
Strange was the SfieneTis, O’er the waste | 
Of dazzling snow, the dark train wound. 
Until each little corpse was placed 
With pious toil on holy ground. 

Ne’er>with a tone so stern and dead 
The burial bell its warning rung. 

As pCer the snows, with Sunset red. 

It tbeo its awful burthen swung; ^ 


* Pew will seed to be infurmed that the mouetaSnous masses' whieh rise along 
s eateosive platfeitm m moorland, are ddnemipated Tom. , 

I- Widdecombe, i./j.wide valley. The bo^ 'Wsre really btified at.A^iuton : 
I, es thertuthor waS desirous to cOnSnebia ihletothe limits of|he|p>dlli: Me has 
oM^ted the interitteae as having taken pleee at Widdecmnbdi ' ^ : 

of twelve men earried thf compl over the enovv, neBtNrhig eadk twfer 
tornS> At Hazle Torr they were met by another parQr»sdtoiuhkhhurfoa, who 
wthe poor children to their last earthly home. 
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The winds, that bowl’d o’er many a heap 
Of sleetrorift, drown’d the funeral prayer— 

But, oh, they slept so calm and deep. 

The blighted flowers reposing there {•‘i- 

Ye, who have heard these children’s fall. 

Should any such your board maintain, 

Think, think how little is their all. 

Nor wring their hearts for guilQr gain : 

Unfit their tender years to stem 
The tide of grief and hmxlship too} 

Then, oh, ip pity smile on them— 

And Heaven in men^ smile on ypn 1 d* 


. MADAMIS OE KAVDNEB. 

Bbnevoience loses much, not only of its tdiaim, but of its intrinsic 
merit, when it comes forth with ostentatious nu\)licUyi the character of 
true ^rity, more especially when exercise^'by tyomcn, ought ever to 
be qualified by humility. In vain do &ey teU us how mu<^ they re- 
gret obscurity, what sacrifices they are making for the welfare of 
mankind, in thus consenting to stand forth in the foce of the world. 
All these phrases, worn and hacknied as th^ are by the female 
professors of philanthropy of the present day, convince us not a whit 
the more for their frequent repetition. The world cannot be duped 
for any length of time ; for, however a plausible show or loud jprofes- 
sion may gain its point for a season, truth, and truth only, is ultimtely 
persuasive ; truth alone can aspire to that noblest and most precious of 
all recompense— public approbation. In proportion as we blame those 
females who borrow the language of humility as a cloak for their 
vanity, are wh ready to render the homage of justice and of admi- 
ration to those, who, contenting themselves with the exercise of do- 
mestic virtue, labour to promote the happiness of all around them, and 
who do not peglect their first duties — those of wife and mother— under 
the extravagant pretence of reforming society. Error concealed be- 
neath the mask of refigion, becouM^ doubly dangerous, making nume- 
rous proselytes, and spreading ra^dly; whde those who \yould»Cwdea- 
vour to arrest its progress, are f!xetah|^ against for their irr^fy. Its 
supporters appeal to their to their inspirations, end^viett 

to plages from the holy scrfptates^hich they have either purpoklidy 
disUffteo, or ill understood ; religion, in short, is n« more thw a mask 
to cover the designs of ambitious dissemblers or converted sii^era, to 
whom foe excitement of intrigue and agitation is still necessity, suid 
who think an ostentatious confession a full atonement for their fltffoer 
sinst Madame de Krudner is in the latter class. After haviag 
through foe vicissitudes of a wild and irregular youth, a fency^p b#<* 
come inspired took possession of hef>; and she resolved tooflS^I^ in 
saerifiee and mipiation for her own faults, foe region of oreduMh t^yl- 
foitdeei whom the 'Pould soon have driven as mad an herself bad Wfi 
her pretended mission. Madame de Kruifoer h|vhi^ 
Bwlmittf, afthougtl in reality little known, tim foUmfog i*^i 
pf hir^.. ' ^ " 

Vrrt. xitix. 
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Juliana de Wittin^Mi^irBS Bom fik Uic yor ITDV iM in Oam^ 

l^nd. She was daughter of the Baron de Wittiiwbofi^ one of the 
wealthiest nobles jaf that country. At nine years old her father brought 
h^r to Paris, where his house was a rendezvous for all the celebrated 
men of that canital, so that the young Baroness found herself thua 
early -thrown into the society of Biderot, Hdvetius, B’AledfoeKt^ 
Grimm, &c. At nine years of age, with a Very lively imaffiwWioBr'irftto 
its own guidance, without a single given pime^pie wlMm^ to direct its 
impulses, deliver^ up, in short, eaiSrdy to it could onl^ take its 
bias from what it saw and heard, destitute Oiai! means of discriminating 
between good and evil. The philosophers of the eighteenth century 
were not precisely the moat unexceptionable guides and instructors of 
youth of either $ex, and ill indeed were they adapted to folfil that office 
for a female. The cynicism of some;, the immorality of most, were so 
much the more to be feared, as theie men expressed their opinions 
with much eloquence, and directed their ridicule with so much address 
against all that opposed theit opinions in society, that to combat thetn 
with success reouin^ very deeply rooted religious principles and much 
strength of min^ At the period of which we speak, such vras the 
universal corruption of morals, and disorder had risen to each a 
hdght, that a strong crisis was become necessary ; it was that already 
foreseen that an explosion was inevitable, and the Revolution bf 1793 
was the appointed catastrophe, and, as it were, the detonation of the 
accumulated vices of many preceding years. Assuredly Mademoiselle 
de Wittingholf had never heard marriage spoken of otherwise than as a 
convenient ceremony, by means of which a female procures full liberty, 
with the privilege of entertaining her lovers, becoming thereby no 
longer amenable to any tie or duty. At fourteen she married the 
Baron de Krudner, of Liefland, then tbirty>six years of age, a man of 
gbod fortune, and well informed. Madame de Krudner from her 
iofoncy had ffiscovered a disposition to melancholy and meditation, 
s^lHeh temperament, had she been early well directed, would undoitbt- 
edly have been gradually developed and regulated, and that ardent add 
restless imagination might have applied itself to the working of some 
essentipl good ; but, plunged into the vortex of the world, surrounded 
by seductions, she had no refuge from her passions, but became their 
unresisting slave. Nothing, perhap, can be more dangerous than tne 
irregularities of people or genius ; for tlie intellectual foculdes double 
thd strength and f nergy oT man ; and when they are not employed to 
restrain and moderate, they never fail to stimulate and impel $ the 
physical passions are reinforced by the passions of the imaguiqUmi, if 
we maybe permitted the expression, and firom thenceforth exeess aloue 
satisfy } and corruption often takes possession, no less of |he 
intellectual than, of the moral being. 

Mom. de Krudner, having in vain endeavonred to restore his Wffo 
to virtue, demanded pnd obtained a divorp in 1791. After tMs dVent 
Madame de Krudner resided at Riga, where her style of Bvtpd^ 
Ini^ant, and where she enjoyed the homage of no inconsiderslHi 
hjjSr adSrers : neverthdii^, becoming wmny of a sodety 
dm in Paris, whither she i^roedin 1T98, a wi^ 

Being ct^thrated by a young frenchman, sM 
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l«tWl with him to Leipaic, from whence she delated for Riga, aqd 
in the same year returned again to Paris. At this period it was tlu4 
she wrote Valeria, the plan of which had been some years previously 
conceived. An idea has gone forth that this romance is a fragment of 
the huftory of Madame de Krudner’s life. We are not inclined to give 
credence to this opinion. The hero of this romance, tormented by an 
unhappy passion for a married woman, falls the victim of remorse- for 
his guilty attachment, his sufferings being still farther augmented by 
regret tliat it was not refhrnpd. Now, from our acquaintance with the 
character of Madame de ^udner, it seems to tm hardly probable she 
would pemut the death of a lover, whom the grant of a few favours 
miglit have preserved. Valeria is one of the best written of the French 
romances. If the story does not seem to us applicable to the life of 
Madame de Kiudner, the sentiments undoubtedly depict her character; 
it contains such a mixture of vice and virtue, such force of conscience, 
together with such disorder of imagination, all too truly and powerfully 
expressed, to be the result of mere fiction; in shoyt, this romance 
explains Madame de Krudner better than we could hope to do by the 
most laboured and ingenious description. Her hero, Gustave, has the 
same defects as are conspicuous in those of Madame de Stael, Leonce 
and Oswald : he is utterly deficient in manly dignity ; he is nerveless 
and effeminate ; wee^s like a woman ; and, so far from combating his 
weakness, delivers himself up to its intoxication without a struggle. 
May we not be warranted in tracing this literary relation between 
these two celebrated women to a very similar feeling ? They beheld 
men always as lovers; in which character, therefore, they always 
painted them, confining their thoughts, words, and actions within the 
focus of a single subject — ^illegitimate love. But guilty love forms no 
heroes ; its best productions are nothing but gilded vices, and incon* 
sistent, contradictory characters ; since man cannot with impunity quit 
the path of virtue, or prevent his conscience from acting as an incessant 
and irksome opponent to his actions. Nevertheless, Delphine, Corinne, 
and Valerie, have had great success ; but, unhappily, we of the present 
generation can only be satisfied in the developeraent of the most extra- 
ordinary sentiments. Adultery, for instance, employed as a m^ns of 
efifect in our romances, is become so common and familiar, that it now 


awakens but feeble interest ; in short, it is nearly out of fashion ; some- 
thing mote exciting yet is requisite : thus sve have had brothers ena- 
moured of their sisters ; next we shall probably be pltesented with scats 
languishing for tbeir mothers ; and who knows but even grandme^^ 
n^y take thmr turn, in com^iment to the corrupt and exai^erated 
taste of the age? ' 

It IS imjpossibld, however We fisay blfune the plan of the ronuuihf^^ 
read VaJecie untpu<d>edt its descriptipns are very fine, and its a&Q- 


\Srt^ f ^r^eixi^iatdry catnstrdpliii ! m of np m tW 
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to Bocicty. All the deaths of these passionate personages are so afiect- 
mgly described, 'and attended by circumstances of so interesting a 
nature, that they go nig^ to awaken envy ; so that the eyil produced 
by the recital of dieir seducing vices, is not tliereby in the least degree 
mitigated* Who can tell, if there are not amongst us some enthusiasts 
in this line, who would willingly commit a romantic suicide in order to 
emulate the heroes of these dangerous works? It is a well-known 
fact that Werther has been the cause of more than one tragical adven- 
ture. It should be the aim of tlie moralsrWriter to excite the virtues 
rather than the passions. 

After having written Valerie, Madame de Krudner retired to Berlin, 
where she was presented to the late Queen of Prussia, into whose 
intimacy she was very soon admitted. The misfortunes and reverses 
of the House of Brandenburgh, and the death of the Queen, made a 
lively impression on the mind of Madame de Krudner, and diverted her 
thoughts into a serious chaimel. At this juncture, a perusal of the works 
of Jung Stilling, a celebrated German visionary, awakened in her a 
disposition to mysticism. She connected herself with Stilling, and 
became his most zealous disciple. In 1813 she began h^er religious 
career at Heidelberg, where she visited the prisons and preached to 
the condemned ; and the following year she proceeded to Paris, actu- 
ated by the design of reforming the moral and religious ideas of the 
chiefs of the allied armies. She held mystic assemblies at her hotel, 
to which she gave numerous invitations, preaching and praying for the 
edification of her company. It is asserted that a great personage 
assisted sometimes in the prayers of this penitent Magdalene. At tliis 
crisis she published a pamphlet, entitled “ Religious and Military Feast 
of the Allies.*’ Paris is not the properest of all places for the exercise 
of mysticism ; and Madame de Krudner, seeing that her efforts #erc 
firuitl^s, and the number of her adepts inconsiderable, departed for 
Switzerland in 1815. Here she associated in her religious labours a 
Genevese named Empeytas, and Keller, a German ; her datighter, tvho 
afterwards married the Comte de Berkheim, was likewise with her. 
S he p reached in the open air, and was followed by a multitude of 
beg^m, whoin she provided with food and lodging. Her audience 
sometimes amounted to from three to four thousand individuals ; and, 
as the disciple of Jung, she announced to them the approaching end of 
the world, and the new<^ Jerusalem. Her moral doctrine was that of 
toe Metoodists and Moravians, the efficacy of grace without works, and 
the Necessity of regeneration. She was endowed with eloquence, and 
the power of persuasion; blither discourses, or inspirations, as > she 
tera^ them, were destitute of reason, and consequently of tni|b, in- 
* Volving her in endl^ contradictions, from which it was impossible she 
. ^uld disentangle herself. Shc^ painted corruption like one Well accus- 
tomed to her subject; but, as virtue was stijl rather a hew acquaint- 
' ance', and as her imagination rather than her heart was conyertM, she 
. no means of instrucring her proshlytes how to extincuito or era- 
dicate tkrir vices: She terrified her congregation b^a cte^prion of 
toe ti^^ts of Hell ; but never spolm to them of toe^btoevt^ce*«od 
jmerhy ,df God, nor of toe consoling p4foi^se| of Jesus 
'lists, it should seem, eihploy the do^m W pimWhitt^nt for 
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6nd aa Catholics use discipline : in scourging the imagination, th|v 
conceive they make compensation for their uns ; and, thereby satisfies, 
continue to commit them in security. This latter method is doubtless 
ingenious, and far more easy of practice than a true regeneration. He 
must be virtuous who dares deliver himself up to the hopes held out 
by Christianity ) — a trusting confidence and the fiuthful surrender of a 
pure heart bespeak a tranquil conscience. 

Madame de Krudner,in her paroxysms of enthusiasm, sometimes so 
far forgot herself as to attack the conjugal union as inimit^ to religion ; 
wives and daughters abandoned their families, and bestowed all they 
possessed upon her poor disciples. Government at length, justly 
alarmed at the influence which this singular enthusiast was rapidly ob> 
taining, obliged her to quit Switzerland ; she therefore left Basle, where 
she received the mandate, and repaired to Greuzacher Horn, on the 
other bank of the Rhine, constantly followed by the populace. Very 
soon, however, she received orders to depart hence also; and when the 
officers of police came to signify to her the will of the Government 
of Baden, she preached to them, and endeavoured to enlist them among 
the number of her converts. She wrote in the moment of her depar- 
ture to M. de Bcrkheim, minister of Baden, in order to justify herself 
from the accusations of which she was the object, her letter being dated 
from Greuzacher Horn, February 4th, 1817: as it is very character- 
istic, we will avail ourselves of some passages from it — it begins thus : — 

Sir.— -Finding myself publicly attacked as having resisted the authorities, a 
measure which would be contrary to the spirit of peace and meekness which 
1 recommend to every one, and which ought to form the basis of my con- 
duct, I am compelled, for the first time, to break the silence which 1 have 
steadfastly observed in the midst of all the injustice, all the outrages, and all 
the persecutions of which 1 have been the object, and which the Lord has 
given me grace to support with patience, and often even with joy. 1 declare, 
then, that 1 have never desired to oppose myself to the authorities, so long as 
those authorities have not, by their measures, stood in contradiction to com- 
mandments which 1 ought primarily to respect, as coming from Go<b and 
for which 1 ought to be ready to lay down my life. 

« »• ♦ * • * ‘ 

** If, Sir, you were acquainted with the calamities which ravage these coun- 
tries, you would easily conceive my situation.— Judge of it for yourself, and 
see, it in this moment of desobtion, when thousands of destitute beings wan- 
der without work aud without subsistence,* when tpothers, exhausted by 
hunger and grief, cast their poor children at m}' feet, telling me'of the eruel 
temptations which have assailed them, and even shewing me tlie Bbioe in 
their sombre I ought to refuse them a refuMl At other tj^es, the 

sufferers were olp men, dying of want and decre|Htud^ and who ci|(pled with 
dimcqlMto tharasylnis where God, rather than iqiin, is held in fbw. ^Sotne— 
times (tor I appeal onfy to facts) the sick' have come to me, labottrii% tinder 
the ino8t at»te sufiennu, but knowiitt' that through prayer in the name of 
Jesus Chriat they 'Would be healed. How then cfOoM 1 drive a#iy tbtise Vho 
came to seek me, or who arrived too : bte to journey farther ? JBesideii Sir, 
yon knew that no one is received into your conntty without paying *laige 
stim ftfadmissibn^ttidcsaez^j^sly excepted ftom the tax; vn^e^er^ had 
^inm.Or ptiwt|to do sqs J IbyeXentto rfquesVtnis cxen^ptiqp, batg^i^ 
.the dutancebas rendevedjhb impossible. 1 repeat ih baq I 

ntioiiynized.bnd) I sbbqF'^t^l^ bcOtiSppel- 

led to eombat lakrs by the bode tsdiiifli I itibogn!zO,<«>^that of 
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tttijR Liyiltg God» Ydtt'tAvit l>« convinced. Sir, that 1 could not have avoided 
the faults which havt'tdiawn uj^n me the censure of your Government, 
without- renouneibg the relkion tn which 1 was born, and which U the rule 
of my practice i aim so far. Sir, do I hold you in esteem, that 1 takoit for 
grantea, you would have acted as 1 have done in a similar situation.'* 

In another jdace, Madame de Krudner, after having dejdored the ini* 
quities which seem to her portentous of the end of the world, thus 
expresses herself: — 

**The time is arrived when all that is of flesh shall perish ; when there shall 
be no more boasting of human inventions, nor of the works of the creatnre ; 
ibr the heart of man, says the prophet, n desperately wicked. What can be 
expected then from this proscribed being, on whom the Fall has set the seal 
of reprobation 1 It is only regenerated man who recovers his title at the foot 
of the .Cross; and those states alone which are founded on the eternal basis 
of the will of the Most High, and of the commandments given by Him, can 
hope for 'his protection. 

* * a * * * * 

The time is arrived whKn the kingdoms of the earth shall cry aloud, and 
storms alone shall answer them !" 

To terminate these extracts, we will here present the reader with 
^me fragments of the brilliant confession,of Madame de Krudner. 

' "I.et those who will, be scandalized that the Lord has done great things 
llirough the means of a woman. Whether she be hated intensely, or be ao 
cused of being too much beloved, it is all indifferent. That woman prays 
for those of whom it is said, ' It were better that a millstone were hung 
around their neck, and they were cast into the depths of the sea, than that 
they should offend one of these little ones who believe in the Almighty.* 
She says, that in the act of loving, consists that powerful secret which 
ultimately nothing can resist, and that the greatest of all power is that which 
is confened by buief in this word, * Whatever you shall ask in -my name 
you shall obtain.’ 

Yes, 1 have eveiy thing, for I have the love of my God I Restrain, -if 
you can, by human force, those who know that every one of the prayers of 
this so persecuted woman, is granted. Wtien, about six months ago, 1 
Would faip have obeyed the orders of the Government of Baden, which for* 
ba«ie the- assemblies held at my house by difl'erent disciples of the Lord, 1 
made all possible efforts to conceal myself on the -appointed days in seveigl 
houses in the country, yet, nevertheless, multitudes of people found megus to 
discover me, in spite of the extfhme desire 1 felt for a little repose. ^ , 

**J(t is then for the^l^rd tu ordain, and for the creature to obey.~-It is for 
Him jio manifest, why ihe feeble voice of a woman has echoed so powerfully 
in the ears of the peop1f, as to cause the knees of so many wretches to bend 
at' the name of Jesus C^ist, to stay the hands -of rude wsassins, and draw 
nA^rs^om the eyes of i|bM'despmr. Why, through her prayers to Him, '^ic 
lun demanded aqd oblmHnl- suflicient fo^ 10 sBstain..thottsaDdt and -thofia*' 
ean^s of famished, like those in the derert of old, and has been.ne/mft^d.ito- 
anqqimce, in this country alone, to more than Sd,000 souls, tnis immense 
dimty of a God of mercy, who has opened in her heart an asylum Ibr those 
indigent, whom governments and men have cast fmlh and abandoned.' It 
waapi^ for mother to assume the care of oi^wns, it was only for mroother 
to mil^e her tears with motbueii ; it was reqimllll that a womshii, educated iq, 
.l|ie dwoDRugs of luxury, should tell the poor she was much happier, minister* 
necessities, seated on a wooden bench; it was necessary that,f, 
wom^^J^bled by her sins hnd her errors, shdujd Confess dhat she had been 
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enslaved and duped by the vanities of the world, and had learned that no ope 
ought to be despised. A woman of simple faith, unblinded by &lse know- 
ledge, capable of confounding the wise, by proving to them that she had been 
instructed in the most profotmd secrets, only in loving God, and in weeping 
at the foot of the Cross. There needed, in snort, a woman of courage, who 
having enjoyed every thin^ this world can give, could proclaim even in the 
presence of kings, that all is nothing; unmasking the enchantments and idols 
of drawing-rooms, while she blushes for herself that she had once desired 
to shine among them by means of some despicable talents and a little 
worthless wit.” 

There is no small vanity in these avowals ; Madame de Krudner 
thinks, apparently, that her wanderings had rendered her so much the 
more proper for the fulfilment of her mission ; and one may infer from 
what she says, that, according to her opinion, a sinner is of much more 
use to society than a virtuous woman. This necessity of a return to 
virtue, or as it pleases some enthusiasts to term it, the miraculous con- 
version,” is more or less expptienccd by every feeling heart, which, 
having been drawn aside by violent passions, 'is become sensible of its 
errors, and seeks at length to expiate them by repentance and good 
works ; but that conversion cannot be complete if man exalts it as an 
object of pomp and vanity. ' 

Madame de Krudner, obliged to quit the Duchy of Baden, retired to 
Courland, without obtaining permission to enter Berlin, or proceed to 
Petersburgh. She lives at present (^%ne of her estates near Riga, ap- 
pearing to be still more and more united with the Methodists and Mo- 
ravians ; Empeytas the Genevese, and Keller, were not permitted to 
follow her into Russia. During her route she was visited by many 
celebrated men ; and at Leipsic, she gained a young Theologian, named 
Liedner, who wrote a book called “Macbenac,” in favour of her opi- 
nions ; she had likewise many interviews with the professor Krug, who 
published his conversations with her. 

How unfortunate, that a being, gifted with so much genius as 
Madame de Krudner, shqutd have employed it so ill ! Her life has 
been hitherto a series of disorders of every description, and her pre- 
tended miraculous conversion is more dangerous than the sins of her 
youth, inasmuch as the latter were only detrimental to herself* Like 
the Methodists of Basle, she may be considered the cause of tlie crimes 
committed at Zurich by fanaticism and superstition. 

It would be unjust to finish this article, without gpeaking of the good 
qualities of Madame de Krudiier. She u ve^ generous, her sentiments 
arc nol^, and it must not be denie4 that her aisposition has a tend^cy 
to religion ; but her intellectual ^uUks, thpugh ver^ briUimi^ UVant 
that harmony, that agreement amongst themself) which genius qlone 
em never Airmsh, and whidt can only exist throi^ the union of mora- 
lity and reason. 


A. D. T. 



COiUR DE LION AT THE BIER OF HIS 'FATHER. 


The of Henry the.Second lay in state lathe Abbey>clinreh of Fonterraud, 
where it was visited by Richard Coenr de lAon, who, on beholding it, was struck 
with honor and remorse, and reproached himself bitterly for that rcMlious CoO' 
duct whidi had been the means of bringing his Father to an untimely grave. 

Torches were blazing clear. 

Hymns pealing deep and slow. 

Where a King lay stately on his bier. 

In the Church of Fontevravd ; 

Banners of battle o’er him hung. 

And warriors slept beneath, 

And light, as noon’s oroad light, was flung. 

On the settled face.of Death. 

On the settled face of Death, 

A strong and ruddy glare. 

Though dimm’d at times by the censer’s breath, 

^ Yet it fell still brightest there : 

As if each deeply-furrow’d trace 
• Of earthly years to show— 

Alas! that sceptred mortal’s race 
Had surely closed in woe ! 

The marble floor was swept 
By many a long dark stoic. 

As the kneeling priests, round him that slept, 

. Sang mass for the parted soul. 

And solemn were the strains they pour’d 
In the stillness of the night, 

With the cross above, and the crown and sword. 

And the silent King in sight. — 

There was heard a heavy clang. 

As of steel^girt men the tread. 

And the tombs and the hoIldW pavement rang 
With a sounding tbriirof dread. 

And the holy chaunt tya« hush’d awhile. 

As by the torch’s flame 
. A gleam of arms, up the sweeping aisle. 

With a mail-clad leader came. 

Be came With haughty looik, 

A dark glance high and clear. 

Bat his protid heart through its breast-plate shook 
When be stood beside the bier. 

He stood' there sUll, with a dfoopingbrow, 

Ati4ie|asp*d hands o’er it nused }— 

» For bis radiiet lay before him low^ 

It was Coeur de4jion gazed. 

And silently he strove 

With the workings of his breast} 

But there’s /nore in late repentant love 
Than Itirel may keep sumtess'd. 

And his tears hrake forth, at Imt, like rain.— 

Men h||M their breath in 'awe. 

For his faceiNbas seen by his ws^rior- trains 
And he reck’d not that they saw. 
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Cocur de Lion at the Bier of his Father. 

He look'd upon the Dead, 

And sorrow seem’d to He, 

A weight of sorrow^ ev*n as lead. 

Pale on the iast-^hut eye. 

He stoop’d— and kiss’d the frozen cheek. 

And the hand of lifeless clay. 

Till bursting words— yet all too weak — 

Gave his soul’s passion way. 

Oh, Father! is it vain. 

This late remorse and deep ? 

S))eak to me. Father ! once again 1 — 

I weep— behold, 1 weep I 
Alas I my guilty pride and ire ! 

Were nut this work undone, 

1 would give Kngiand’s crown, my Sire, 

To hear thee bless thy Son. 

** Speak to me !— mighty grief 
Ere now the dust hath stirr’d ! 

Hear me 1 but hear me 1 — ^Father, Chief, 

My King I 1 must be heard 1 — 

Hush’d, hush’d ! — how is it that 1 call. 

And that thou answerest not ? 

When was it thus ? — Woe, woe for all 
The love my soul forgot I 

** Thy silver hairs I see. 

So stul, so sadly bright I 
And, Father, Father! but for me. 

They had not been so white 1 
1 bore thee down, high heart I at last. 

No longer couldst thou strive; — 

Oh ! for one moment of the past. 

To kneel and say ‘ Forgive!’ 

** Thou werttihe noblest King, 

On royal throne e’er seen ; 

And thou didst wear,,in knightly ring. 

Of all, the stateliest mien ; 

And thou didst prove, where spears are provni. 
In war, the bravest heart— 

Oh ! ever the renown’d and loved 
Thou wejt— and there thoif art! 

Thou that my boyhood’s guide 
Didst take fond joy to be !— 

The times I have sports at thy side. 

And climb’d thy parent knee I 
And there before the blessed shrine* 

My Sire, 1 sec thee ^e,— 

How will that sad still face of thine 
Look on me till I diel" 


F. ft. 
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t TSK ILLVBTHIOUS DEFVMCT.'* 

*' Nought but a blank reinaio8> a dead roid space, 

A step of life that promised such a race.** — Dft vden. 

Nafoi,£on has now sent us back from the grave sufficient echt;|es of 
his living renown : the twilight of posthumous fame has lingered long 
enough, over the spot where the sun of his glmy set, and his name must 
at length repose in the silence, if not in the darkness of night. In this 
busy and evanescent scene, other spirits of the age are rapidly snatched 
away, claiming our undivided sympathies and regrets, until in turn they 
yield to some newer and more aMorbing grief. Another name Is now 
added to the list of the mighty departed, a name whose influence upon 
the hopes and fears, the fates and fortunes of our countrymen, has 
rivalled, and perhaps eclipsed that ^he defunct ** child and champion 
of Jacobinism,” while it is associated with all the sanctions of legitimate 
government, all the sacred authorities of social order and our most holy 
religion. We speak of one, indeed, under whose warrant heavy and 
incessant contributions were imposed upon our fellow-citizens, but who 
exacted nothing without the signet and the sign manual of most devout 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. Not to dally longer with the sympa- 
thies of our readers, we think it right to premonish them that we are 
composing an epicedium upon no less distviguished a personage than 
the Lottery, whose last breath, after many penultimate pufis, has been 
sobbed forth by sorrowing contractors, as if the world itself were about 
to be converted into a blank. There is a fashion of eulogy, as well as 
of vituperation ; and though the Lottery stood for some time in the 
latter predicament, we hesitate not to assert that **fnuUis tile bonis 
jfitbtlis occidttJ* Never have we joined in the senseless clamour which 
condemned the only tax whereto we became voluntary contributors, the 
only resource which gave the stimulus without the danger or infatuation 
of gambling, the only alembic which in these plodding days sublimised 
our imaginations, and filled them with more delicious dreamt than ever 
flitted athwart the sensorium of Alnasrhar. 

Never can the writer forget when, as a child, he was hoisted upon a 
servant’s shoulder in Guildhall, and looked down upon die installed 
and solemn pomp of the then drawing Lottery. The two awful cabinets 
of iron, upon whose massy and mysterious portals, the royal initials 
were gorgeously emblazotied, as if after having deposited the unful- 
filled prophecies Within, the King himself had turned the lock and still 
retained me key in his pocket; — the blue-coat boy, urith bis naked arm, 
first converting the invisible wheel, and then diving into the dark re- 
cess for a ticket ; — the grave and reverend faces of the commissioners 
' eyeing the announceiA*nnmber ; — ^the scribes below calmly committing it 
to their huge boiAs the anxjpus eountmiances of the surroondnig 
populace, vmile the giant figures of Gog and Magog, like presiding 
destiea, looked down with a grim silenos upon die whole pnecedfngi— 
coostituted altogether a scene, which combined with the snadeii wsaltfa 

■ ' I I ■■■ .....sii ..11 ■ , ■ s , sni p s 

* JE^m writing this article, we have been inforaicd that the (A)cet Of our 
ocade# Is not defimflvelv dead, but only moribund. So mucb the better ; wn ehiul 
hire bn Oftiiorttuiity of granting the request maoS to Walter by one of thftchfldfMl 
in dm wood, and " kill biof two times.'* The Abbd de Vertot haring a siege to 
write, sad not receiving the materials in time* composed the whole from bis inven- 
tion : shortly after its completion, the expected doenments arrived, when he threw 
themdsfde, exclaiming—" You are oPbo-usc to me now ; I huve carrM the 
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supposed to be lavished from those insesutalide wheels, was well calcu* 
lated to impress the imagination of a boy with reverence and amaze- 
ment. Jupiter, seated between the two &tal urns of good and evil, the ' 
blind Goddess with her cornucopia, the Pares wielding the distaff, the 
thread of life, and the abhorred shears, seemed but dim and shadowy 
abstractions of mythology, when I had gazed upon an assemblage exer- 
cising, as I dreamt, a not less eventful power, and all presented to me 
in pmj^able and living operation. Reason and experience, ever at their 
old spiteful work of catching and destroying the bubbles which youth 
delighted to follow, have indeed dissipated much of this illusion, but my 
mind so far retained the influence of that csrly impression, that I have 
ever since continued to deposit my humble offerings at its shrine when- 
ever the ministers of tfae Lottery went forth with type and trumpet to 
announce its periodical dispensations; and though nothing has been 
doled out to me from its undisrerning coffers but blanks, or those more 
vexatious tantalizers of the spirit, denominated small prizes, yet do I 
hold myself largely indebted to this most generous diffuser of universal 
happiness. Ingrates that we are! are we to be thankful for no benefits 
that are not palpable to sense, to recognise no favours that are not of 
marketable value, to acknowledge no wealth unless it can be counted 
with the five Angers ? If we admit the mind to be the sole depositary 
of genuine joy, where is th^ bosom that has not been elevated into a 
temporary elysium by the magic of the Lottery i Which of us has not 
converted his ticket, or even his sixteenth share of one, into a nest-egg 
of Hope, upon which he has sate brooding in the secret roosting-places 
of his heart, and liatched it into a thousand fantastical apparitions ? 

What a startling revelation of the passions if all the aspirations en- 
gendered by the Lottery could be made manifest! Many an iropecu- 
niary epicure has gloated over his locked*up warrant for future wealth, 
as a means of realising the dream of his namesake m the Alchemist,— - 

My meat shall all come in in Indian shells. 

Dishes of agate set iS gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths and rubies; 

The tongues of carps, dormice, and camels’ heels 

* Bod'd i’ the spirit of Sol, and ^solved in pearl,. 

(Apicius’ diet ’gainst the epilepsy ;) 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 

Headed with diamant and carbuncl^.— 

My footboy shall eat pheasants, calvered sahoons. 

Knots, goclwits, lampreys ; I myself will have 
The beards of barbels served instead of salads 
Oil’d mushrooms, and the swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cutoff. 

Dress’d with an exquisite and poignant agnoe. 

For which I ’ll sey unto my cook—* There ’s g<dd. 

Go forth, be a knight/ 

M»ny »H||MttBg k>v«r Hm kiaaed the scrap of jMper whoao^fip- 
mlldKiiy ahOii^ of gold was to give up to him hia om^wiae 
aUelnmalBr Nimo^hBvehrm)sfoFraedthoaamoiMimmByiqh(di|litoa 
8 |iM 14 .V ^ythftVe been cdabled to bestvide ^ badka 
; white hym]^« have its 

gaudes, coOceita, 

Klflfcka, trifles, ho3«|ays,-lweatmfatsi^ 

ot to W ifethiirg of the. obsctprioua.hai^ 
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The Illustrious D^unct. 

band, the two-fo<^ni8n’d carriage, and the opera>box. By the simple 
charm of this numbered and printed rag, gamesters have, for a time at 
least, reconrered their losses, spendthrifts have cleared off mortgages 
from thmr estates, the imprisoned debtor has leapt over his lofty itoun'* 
dary of circumscription and restraint, and revelled in all the .joys of 
liberty and fortune ; the cottage- walls have swelled out into more |[Ood- 
ly proportion than those of Baucis and Philemon ; pover^ has tasted 
the luxuries of competence, labour has lolled at ease in a perpetual ami- 
chair of idleness, sickness has beoi bribed into banislunent, life has been 
Invested with new charms, and death deprived of its former terrors. 
Nor have the affections been lees gratified than the wants, appetites, and 
andutions of mankind. By the conjurations of the same potent spell, 
kindrdd have lavished anticipated benefits upon one another, and 
charity upon all. Let it be termed a delusion ; a fool’s paradise is 
better than the wise man’s Tartarus : be it branded as an Ignis fotuus, 
it was at least a benevolent one, which instead of beguiling its followers 
into swamps, caverns, and pitfalls, allured them on with all the blandish- 
ments of enchantment to a garden of Eden, an ever-blooming elysium 
of delight. True, the pleasures it bestowed were evanescent, but 
which of our Joys are permanent ? and who so inexperienced as not 
to know that anticipation is always of higher relish than reality, which 
strikes a balance both in our sufferings anif^bnjoyments. " The fear of 
ill exceeds the ill we fear,” and fruition, in the same proportion, inva- 
riably falls short of hope. ** Men arc but children of a larger growth,” 
who may amuse themselves for a long time in gazing at the reflection 
of the moon in the water, but, if they jump in to grasp it, they may grope 
for ever, and only get the farther from their object. He is the wisest 
who keeps feeding upon the future, and refrains as long as possible 
from undeceiving himself, by converting his pleasant speculations into 
disagreeable certainties. 

T%e true mental epicure always purchased his Ucket early, and post- 
poned enquiry iiiillll^ fate to the last possible moment, during the 
whole of which intd^nmg period he had an imaginary twenty thou- 
sand locked up in his desk,— and was not this well worth all the money ? 
Who would scruple to give twenty pounds interest for even the idea! 
enjoyment of as many thousands during two or three mondis ? ** Crede 
quod hahts, et kfAes” and the usufruct of such a capital is surely not 
dear at such a ppee. Sdme years ago, a gentleman in passing along 
Cheapside saw the figures 1069, of which number he was the sole pro- 
prietor, flaming on the window of a lottery-office as a capital prize. 
Somewhat flurried by this discovery, not less welcome than unexpected, 
he resolved to walk round St. Paul's that he might consider in what way 
to communicate the happy tidings to his wifo and family ; but Upon 
repassing the shop, he observed that the number was altered ftr 10,069, 
and upon enquiry, had the mortification to learn that faia ticket was a 
Idank, and bed only been stuck up in tbeVin^lidw> by a tPn'iili ( of the 
fliesik. This efibctually calmed his agitation, bi^be alwayi^ speaks of 
himself L} having once possessed twen^ thouijefod pounds, and tqyin- 
iklMjr>(hat his ten minutes* walk round Btr Paul's was wor^th ten times 
‘tltapntthase-money of the ticket. A prisie tiius obtiuned has moreover 
special advantage;— it is beyond the reach 4^ fote, it cannOf be 
squai^red, bankruptcy cannot lay siegb to it, friends cannot it 
down , nor enemies blow it up ; it bears a charmed life, and fioiie of 
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' woman born can break its integrity, even by the dissipation of a single 
fraction. Show me the property in these perilous times that is eqmdly 
compact and impregnable. We can no longer become enriched for a*' 
quarter of an hour ; we can no longer succeed in such splendid failures ;• 
dl our chances of making such a miss have vanished with the last of the 
Lotteries. 

Life will now become a flat, prosaic routine of matter-of*fact, and 
sleep itself, erst so prolific of numerical configurations and mysterious 
stimulants to lottery adventure, will be disfurnished of its figures and 
figments. People will cease to harp upon the one lucky number sug- 
gested in a dream, and which forms the exception, while they are 
scrupulously silent upon the ten thousand falsified dreams which consti- 
tute the rule. Morpheus will stifle Cocker with a handful of poppies, 
and our pillows will be no longer haunted by the book of numbers. 

And who, too, shall maintain the art and mystery of puffing in all 
its pristine glory when the lottery professois shall have abandoned its 
cultivation ? They were the first, as they will assuredly be the last, 
who fully developed the resources of that ingenious art ; who cajoled 
and decoyed die most suspicious and wary reader into a perusal of their 
advertisements by devices of endless variety and cunning : who baited 
their lurking schemes with midnight murders, ghost stories, crim-cons, 
bon-mots, balloons, dreadful catastrophes, and every diversity of joy 
and sorrow to catch newl{iaper-gudgeons. Ought not such talents to 
be encouraged 7 Verily the abolitionists have much to answer for ! 

And now, having established the felicity of all those who gained ima- 
ginary prizes, let us proceed to show that the equally numerous class 
who were presented with real blanks, have not less reason to consider 
themselves happy. Most of us have cause to be thankful for that 
which is bestowed, but we have all, probably, reason to be still more 
grateful for that which is withheld, and more especially for our being 
denied the sudden possession of riches. In the Litany indeed, we call 
upon the Lord to deliver us “ in all time of our wealth but how few 
of us are sincere in deprecating such a calamit|||!t>^ Massinger’s Luke, 
and Ben Jonson’s Sir Epicure Mammon, and Pope’s Sir Balaam, and 
our own daily observation, might convince us that the devil “ now tempts 
by midting rich, not making poor.” We may read in the Guardian a 
circumstantial account of a man who was utterly ruined by gaining a 
capital prize : — we may recollect what Dr. Johnson said to Garrick, 
when the latter was making a display of hte wealtl^at Hampton Court, 
■— *' Ah, David ! David ! these are the things that make a death-bed 
terrible — we may recall the Scripture declaration, as to the difficulty 
a rich man finds in entering into the Kingdom of Heaven, and combin- 
ing Idl these denunciations ageunst opulencet let qs heartily congratulate 
one another upon our lucky eacape from ffie ealsniity pf a twenty or 
thirty'lltotisand ppund prize I Tlmtfox in the &ble, who accused the 
npattehmliile g tmea of sourness^ was mcee of a philosopher then we lure 

He was an adept in that species of poral 
altdinsi;it ^ ^ eonvots disappointment 

* kto a groom of resignation and cemteoL Such weahavaslKmn 
to be great las^n inculcated by the Lottery when righ^lg^^liem- 
> *|fiated;.am if wq might parody If. de Cbateaubtiand’s 
prenion ,— le ^ est mrtt 'dve le Hoi,” we ^oqld be temptm to ex- 
« Thj; L^ry is no more— long live the Lottery !" 
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THB FIRST DISCOVERY OF COLUMBUS.* 

The howliiig winds forbid us to trust the main. 

Oh turn our wandering vessel to harbour once ag^in. 

Why to this hold Italian our lives, our hopes condde ? 

No golden land awaits us beyond the shoreless tide ! 

How long shall he deceive us with boasting vain and loud. 

And when we gaze for land, he can show us but a cloud 1” 

The gallant leader heard, but he listen’d undismay’d. 

Though he saw their furious glances and their daggers half display’d. 
No fear was in his soul, but his heart was wrung with woe : 

Shall he yield before their murmurs, and his glorious meed forego ? 
Had he braved the ocean’s terrors in tempest and in night. 

And shall he furl his sails with the promised goal in signt?— 

For he look’d towards the horizon, and mark’d the setting sun, 

And by itsi^dy light he knew that ail his toils were done. 

*Twas in the deepest midnight, as th^y cut the yielding wave. 

When not a star was shining to guide them or to save. 

As in awful hopeless silence their onw^ course they steer. 

Far in the murky distance— lo ! glimmering lights appear ; 

In breathless joy and wonder they watch the opening sky. 

And with the morning rises their rapturous certainty. 

Through.the silvery vapour gleaming extends the welcome strand, 
And trees and rocks and mountains before their view expand. 

They breast the foaming surges, and shouting leap ashore, 

While every echo answers — ‘ God and Saint Salvador!’ 

M. E. 


CHARACTERISTIC EPISTLES. — NO. V. 


We are now, for variety’s sake, to present the reader with a few 
epistles which owe some portion of their attractions to the names the^ 
bear ; for it must not be denied that there is more in a name” than 
the philosophy of Juliet could make out. It is true the illustratitw 
was a sweet one, by which that lovely philosopher sought to prove her 
position, touching the nothingness of a name. But if “ a rose would 
smell as sxoeH by any other name,” it would .still not be " a rose,*’ any 
more than “ Romeo would be Romeo, call him what you will.” 

In fact, there is Midas-magic in a name, that can change i^. mp* 
ment all thiAgs to their opposites ; nay, that can create all thpqifrfor^ ^1 
the purposes for which they serve when created. There is nothing ^ 
powerful as an abstractiop ; and there is no abstractiop^ilte a natpp. 
What were those lovers themselves, but names ? What waa^^ir passipii, 
but a name ? What their happiness, their misery, their ‘li^, theit 
death, their story— what, but names? — What, in at word, is any tiding 


* Friday, 3d August, 1493, Uolambus set sail frotU' Palos. They had higlf 
•«t first, which they coaridered ominous. On the 7th September they lost^ri^HFdf 
land wi|^ si|||s and tearo, many fearing never to R Agsiu : after some (h^|ihe 
crew began, to murmur against that .‘’Md Italia^*’ his 


Suddenly he 'called ont'*Latad! land!’ bnt it 

were now Very great, 'dnd the craw determined^t 

thiy would return] tbe.A»t of those days be p4rc<dve(l.byllie sa>uel'%h#4aidwti» 
'aeae^ in th^ukht hci spied light, and l^Uira faf^r midij^t |todKidgOj;dO 
S.ddteriedu ' ‘ 


prayers aad 

. but rioudf . jiJBhe .atunanra 
wufi but three diffiRitiiiml^re' 



- ^ -And on tile iOth Octobers .ponton land vrhea , 

Satraddrt'eaUed by the inbabffahts Guahahanip oiit 
■Idu^pos, 330 degrees from the Canaries.— iSiee Purchas mti PitORiMSS. 
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Charactemlic Epistles. 

dwt «• & not tayck with oox or see with onr frhat but 
ft namT Tlw iiiti|{8nfni 4#*Iii^iettdl Rome’* fills the world yet 
w^ m it but a ii»Re? . The thought of her Caesar and his power, stirs 
ovr bents like the sound of thunder ; yet what is it but a name! 

** His veiy name 

Renews the springs of life, and cheers my soul.” 

" When the loved home of Theseus reach’d her ear. 

The i^ing tempest of her grief was calm’d, 

Her si^s were nush’d, and tears forgot to flow.” 

My daughter I with thy name this song began— 

My daughter 1 with thy name thus much .mall end — 

I see thee not — 1 hear thee not — but none 
.Can be so wrapt in thee !” ' 

— that is to say, so wrapt in tier name — for he was a thansand miles dis* 
tant from her, and knew not that she was any thing else; or rather, she 
never was any thing else to him — nor was he to her, — even while he 
lived : but now that he is gon^„ and can be nothing else, his name will be 
her destiny while she lives, and the burthen of her epitaph when she 
dies. Oh, there is much in a name— at least as much as Mr. Shandy 
himself supposed. 

But not the least power possessed by a name is that of changing a 
bit of blurred and worthless paper into a leaf more sacred than the 
Sibyl’s, and words that were otherwise nothing worth, into spells and 
charms. But let us shew the reader what a name can do ; which will 
be a shorter as well as a surer way of convincing him of its efficacy, 
than a score of rhapsodies. Let him peruse the following words, 
copied from the little soiled scrap of paper on which tliey are scribbled : 

Dear Eden, — 1 had promised Lord North for Hemsley before I received 
your letter ; 1 tell you this because I would not make any false merit with 
you; but I certainly should have done it at your recommendation if 1 had 
not promised it before 

I will contrive to call upon you soon, and talk over some of the other things 
in your letter. 1 am very sincerely yours. 

Saint James’s, Aug. 27, 1783. * 

The reader will find but little to interest him in this, as it now stands. 
The utmost be will even fancy is, that he detects the hand of some 
favoured dispenser of ” places and pensions,” exercising a piece of 
jrauitical candour in declining the credit that he does not deserve, but 
would fain apprhjpriate* But we are greatly mistakeu in our estimate 
of the value of a nam, if, when he sees that of Charles James Eeix 
affilted to the above, it will not be'chan^ in a moment, into ajplfte||h 
ing and cbaracterisl^ evidence of that wMble candour and unaffected 
siigpUoity, which was never elsewhere so intimately allied to true 

Affts^what would the Mowing without the knoudedge that it 
less a d^an^Mm whom many cem^der tnbe 
Juni#^^tiserst But that knowli^a it 
at least; mid, to our thinking, characterisdUr^VBiless 
warn la goessing tlmt dmtjw bitter i^son is fathesit^ tipod 
hlr m** fitiw * serJimmr whi^i wis so pectilujHrly 
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Not. 26 , 181 1 . 

Your letters ate tatYfiNieftotlis anti aeeeptable, at all of whi^ h*er ladysht^) 
has been pleased^fb gtin t & kind of mt» iard^ieiu, to wbietl she ^tes Way 
' ivhen fihe does sot Jutaw how to find fauit. « • 

I shall be in town on fridayy and 1 hope youl^ve no thought of aban< 
donning the pentQsala. 'Your'e, , 

Philip 

But we muet have done with using ouf materials as mere proolh (at 
best superfluous) of the value of a name ; and return to our plan of 
letting the ^istles which •(^nlace before the reader, stand upoh their 
own merits ; firit, hoifr#^ilbegging a welcome for the two Mowing, 
chiefly on the grounds ]uft urged : unless indeed we may offer them, 
together with die foregoing, as ** characteristic*' of privy counsellors 
generally — who seem to have liQle else to thin^ about%ut prdviding 
for their adherdits. . 

t 

Downing>street, Jan. 18, 177fe 

Dear Sir,— A Lord of the Session in Scotland is dead, fie so good to 
remember Mr. Ross and Mr. Mackensie — the former to be a lord of Session, 
and the iatter a clerk of Session in the room of the other. 

1 am, Dear Sir, yours most faithfully, 

North. 

My Dear Sir, — ^Upon coming home 1 found the answer to the letter 1 
wrote to the Resident rejecting Sir Robert Keith. I wish to show it to you, 
and likewise to Lord Suffolk, vmeif 1 can most conveniently see him. 

Your’s faithfully, 

Saturday morning. ‘ Henry Dundas. 

P. S. My conscience has checked me all night for concurring in such non* 
sense as your Indemnity filll. Why, after negativing the amendment on the 
preamble, did not we ourselves vote it out altogether upon the last question 
— ' that this bill do pass ?’ To have again negatived (hat question would have , 
been a compleat commentary, and saved the house from the ridicule to which 
it is most perfectly open. ^ 

The reader will find that our next specimcni^ave the rare quality of 
rising in interest above the preceding,Mn proportion as tiieir writers rise 
in rank. In fact, we are mistaken if the three ^pHowing epistles, from 
royal hands, will not be read with more than common interest, short 
and simple as they are. The first is from the late Queen Charlotte, 
addressed to the Dowager Lady Elgin, on the marriage of her daughter, 
and is tinged with that pingled piety and (or rather 

femnde, to create a word for the occasid' i together rendered 

the writer far ffom one of the worst que t these realms have 

rejoicechin. 

" ' To My Dear friend. Dowager 1^d]i)E!!LOtK. < 

My dearest lady Elgin,— May every blessing attend your amiable daughter 
—believe me my true and fervept prayers attend her wedding, and inject 
with pleasure, that as you have betln the ipeans to make her happy by instil" 

S snch Christian principles in her mind as to her hap{||||ess and felicity 
here and bereaiter, she will also render you happy by following those 
ptinciplps through life— in which none can ever more sincerely rtdolee t|uin 

Your affectidhaps<fii«iWi 

•Windsor, ’ ,(p)|a>ptoaTE. 

^ 24 March, lygg. 
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^ The next is from the 6ho\ild-have-been successor of the above, — 
no-queen Caroline. Its occasion maUes it interesting, if there were 
nothing else to do so ; since, though without date, it is i^iden^jjjjL 
written- alntost beside (he cradle of that infant who afterwards hecM/j/lr 
the hope of England. The place, too, of which it bears the name 
tixes its date to within a few months ; for only so long was this most 
unhappy of queens, of mothers, and of women, allowed to possess a 
home. 

The letter is addressed to one of the ladies in waiting, and displays 
evident symptoms of that good-nature which was the bane of the writer: 
for in a palace good-nature is not to be exercised with impunity : in all 
others it caters a multitude of sins ; but in a queen it includes them ! 

We of course copy the letter verbatim ct literatim, not presuming 
to meddle with the orthography or grammar of royalty; and moreover 
wishing to place on record one genuine and unstudied effusion of an 
anointed hand : for we know not v^hcre the reader can turn to another. 

Carlton House, 7 o’clock. 

Madam. — 1 was up stairs when my dear little Charlott was undressed, and 
stayed till she was in bed, and the dear little angle was remarkable well. 1 
am much obliged to you for your great attention to her, and hope you will not 
return at Eight o’clock if it is not contenient to yourself— as I am quite alone 
with my ladies — so I can go upstairs if anything should be the matter, and 
then I will let you know. Hope to have the pleasure of seeing you much 
better tomorrow. I am, Carolinb. 

The last of our royal epistles (for we must not tax the reader’s loyalty 
too much) shall be Trom the pen of the royal infant herself) whom, in 
the last, we saw — not to speak it profanely—r^ muling and puking in 
its nurse’s arms;” and whom, if Time had spared, we might have seen, 
among the greatest monarchs that these realms have known ; and whose 
loss England cannot look forward to the day when she shall cease to 
deplore. 

There are two or three passages in this brief, yet we cannot but 
think most interesting epistle, which, if the reader’s eyes are at all used 
to the melting mood, mti^ chaqpe to bring tears into them. It is writ- 
ten in a large, school-girl’s hand, almost as large as te.vt; and is 
addressed to the late Princess Royal of Englmid, and Queen of Wir- 
temberg. 

My dear Aunt,— 1 am very happy to find by Lady Kingston that you are so 
good to love me so much, andJL assure you I love you very dearly— for I know 
a great deal about you from lady Elgin, who wimes me jp resemble you in 
every thing. I am i ery anxious to write better, that 1 may let you know how 
I goon in my learning. I am very busy, and I try to be very goo^. I hope 
to go to Windsor soon, Bfidsee my dear grandpapa and grandmama. I love 
very much to go there ant^play with my aunts. Mama cotmetvery often to 
see md! and then we play oH merry games— Colin Maillard— , 

1 am much obliged to you for sending me so many pretty things, and wish 
you and thd Elector were here, and woutddiring my cousin. Princess Theresa, 
with you Adieu, my dear aunt,%nd beueve me ' 

Youi ever affectionate and dutiful niece, 

Chaklottb. 

P. S. My duty tdithe Elector. 

' .Shrewsbury Eodg9» Apgust 17> 1^04., 

The nam^ ol 'f dm grandMpa and grgndmama,” the sporting* with 
th« aunts at and me rompings and " merry gamer* with 

VOL. xiit. g 
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mama” at home, carry us into the recesses of royal privacy plca- 
'aantly enough, and almost persuade us that happiness may be no greater 
HHjangem^here than elsewhere. 

shall now take an abrupt leave of greatness, and descend to some 

of the lower terraces on the hill of fame. 

There are kings who have never been crowned ; and such, in his 
way, was honest Tate Wilkinson — the most morose of managerial 
monarchs. His person and manner are as familiar to the town by 
Mr. Mathews’s personification of them in his “ youthful days,” as if 
they had not passed away. We shall, therefore, add to the interest 
end curiosity of the picture by connecting it with one or two of his 
official despatches— and the rather as they refer to the “ youthful 
days” of other persons, about whom the town is,' in the present day, 
still more interested. It will be seen by the following that there is no 
such thing as mounting the ladder of distinction without treading the 
lowermost steps of it, however soiled they may be. We here see the 
most successful actor of his day, at the beck and call of a man who 
now only lives in his personification of him. The address will remind 
the reader of what Mathews relates, — 'that Tate scarcely ever called a 
person twice by the same name. 

To Mr. Maddox, or Mathews, Theatre, Carmarthen. 

Hull, Feb. 10, 98. 

Sir,— As a man in the mountains, and not known on change, added to your 
expiess desire of being here, convinces me you have misunderstood my 
meaning for engaging you in June next,— 1 shall want a comedian that can 
strike the audience well, as to say, “this will do,” and then advance your 
situation. And as to coming out in a first situation, and the business you 
wrote for, no such thing can be complied with. Mr. Emery is in full posses- 
' sion of fame and characters — so suit your convenience as to staying away. 
If you are with me at York, 22d July, or Aug. 18, it will do. Mr. Emery 
will not quit me till the London theatre opens — therefore you can only play • 
occasionally — but you will have full scope untill the end of October, and tnen 
i can jpadge of continuance or raising terms, according to your desert and suc- 
cess — for a good comedian only will do if 1 can get^im. Your, &c. 

Tate WiLKiNsOK. 

The following is from the same singular person ; and to us it seems 
to present a no less curious than instructive picture of a half-broken 
mind in a body on the brink of the grave, but both still struggling on, 
aiul labouring in their vocation to the last. What can be more sad, at 
least, if not pathetic, than the passage about the “ 90/. on Monday 
night at Leeds f” One would think that any body but a manager of a 
theatre, would have retired from the sight of “ July Richards and 
Octavians,” (evep though they appeared under the form of Mr. ^lliston 
himself,) aOjil wi^ the Uttle he had saved by his fife of labour, have be- 
taken himself to some quiet corner, to '*end his part in peacev” But 
■no — we are doomed, like hackney-coach hearses, to die as wehave lived, 

** with harness <» our backs v/’ 7 ~with tins diflhrence agafiwt that 
ire are willing slaves, and they are compelled ones. 

Dear Sir,— I am truly pleased at your success, and think it a feather in the 
, cap of the York Company— but yc^ write to |me as if I was in a recoverable 
slate— iuftrad of that, ^to write) this is a violent fatigue. 1 hw ,oeg.r 90 /. 
mon^ night at Lecd*T^ttt I ani%ot equal to be pleased, , or. tp qat 
taw^Swse than ever. ■'V'our-letter is nCw before me*' ge 

4t,*yet you write to mipaii .if I was as gay as yourself. J1 ^rik tb see no Jti 
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Richards or Octavians->-not but you may tell Mr. Elliston if he can come on 
the 7ih Sunday in Trinity I shall be glad to see him. Tell him to by 
return. He can play on Monday in London— mouday, Aug. 12. llllll no 
strength or time for compliments. Wishing you good health, 

Vours in great pain, 

Tate Wilkinson. 

P. S. This is a great fatigue and pain to me. 

To Mr. Mathews. 

The reader must look at the foot of the following for its merit. 
The name of Mrs. Abington crossed our path as we were thinking of 
nothing less, and the words that preceded it seemed as if they would 
be transcribed. But in truth that name is -a spell which might “ turn 
to favour and to prettiness” a greater portion of nothing than is here 
appended to it. Not that we are at all sure the familiar note of one 
pretty woman to another should ever be more pregnant of matter thanr 
diat which we now present. 

My lovely Lady,— Have you left me off? 1 think it long since I had the 
happiness of seeing either your pretty eyes, or improving from your pretty 
manners. I am quite unwell, or 1 should have ventured again to Leicester 
Square, — but hope you will call in Pall Mall on Your obliged friend, 

r. Abington. 

As the following letters, of the celebrated author and actor of the 
Man of the World, have not brevity among their merits, we shall not 
usher them in by any long preface, but merely observe that Love ^ la 
Mode is evidently an object of no little importance in the eyes of its 
author. Here are two letters, to different persons, and written at five 
years distance from each other, and they treat of nothing else. 

London, July lf)lh, 1773. 

Dr Sir, — 1 this instant rec^ your favor of the 16‘'' and am sorry 1 cannot 
accept of your invitation. My affairs are so urgent in this part of the world 
that I am afraid 1 shall not be able to leave London this summer — not even 
lO pay my respects at Methly. When you come to this town I'shall be very 
glad to see you. You will nud me in James>street, Covent Garden, at one 
&ibels, a paper macb^ warehouse. 1 wish you would not think i am 
stricter witn you than with any other person res|>ecting Love k la Mode. 1 
assure you 1 am not. You are the only one I ever permitted to play it.. As 
to those around you who have illegally taken the liberty of treating it as their 
own, be assured nothing but the want of time to attend to them keeps them 
from the justice of the law, which they will ^certainly feel the first week that 
1 can spare fyom my present avocations. 1 ans Sir; &c. 

Charles Macklin. 

London, April 28, 1769- 

Sliv—t have just rec^' your’s of the inst. and take tl^mst opportunity 
of ^swering it. You tell me that my real piece, of Love kla Mode, v^as 
never acted at York, Newcastle, &c. and l.tell^u that I know vecy well what 
kind of a force called Love k la Mode was acted in those places, and how near 
in expression, fable, and. charoefer it was to mine. Aud 1 tell yo.n besides, 
that there was enough of those roaferials mine to make the piratic^>se of 
theth very troublesome, and a very expensive affair to you, to Mr. ^Baker, and to 
yonfv vAoIe -compaPy* Most men, 'when they set about im^^jdiug another 
Man’s proper^^ or to break a law, tlutvk they aw sd ycry inflenioos and con- 
ning » manner oT doing it as to^ tJode thepnnwhm* of the But a 

Judge, a Jory, ora Lord Chancellor are gemfrMly u ingOTious aw’li'enn- 
ning As most men. And depend upon it Eljfot both ;^u and’ Mr. Bakty, ifthaj 

0 2 
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is the name of the proprietbr of the York theatre, are fully within the power 
of the law from your actine my farce of Love k la Mode, notwithstanding any 
omii|bns, alterations, or additions that your design, or cunning, or ignorance 
of the true text may have caused to be the state of it when you acted it. And 
if this opinion of mine is founded in law, you ought to have apprehensions of 
consequences— tho’ you are pleased to tell me that the apprehension of the 
consequences from acting Love k la Mode was not the motive for answering 
my letter. But Sir — to cut this matter very short— 1 will not consent to 
your acting either the real or a fictitious Love h la Mode, as it may respect 
mine, at no time, nor upon any account whatever. Whenever 1 hear that 
you have done it after this letter, the next post, or as soon as legal forms will 
permit, you, Mr. Baker, and your whole compai^, shall hear from the law, 
without any farther notice; and then you know we shall soon learn the con- 
sequences, whether we apprehend them or not. You inform me that the first 
act of the piece in question was published in a magazine about two or three 
vears since. 1 know it, and so do the publishers i believe by this time, to 
their smart— for they have learned the con^quences of such piracy from the 
law: and as they tell me now, tho’ they were as stout as you when 1 first 
applied to them about it, that they shall ever hereafter apprehend such conse- 
quences. I assure you it has cost them some hundreds already, and unless I 
make it up with them it will cost them many more. I tell you this as an in- 
stance that the pirating a man’s work is not so trifling an all’air (if properly 
prosecuted) as most men imagine. Mr. Foot at present is ont of town. As 
soon as 1 see him 1 shall inform him of your postscript concerning him. 

] am, Sir, your humble servt. 

Charles Mackmn. 

Our next specimen shall be “ ch.iracteristic” at least, if nothing else. 
It is from the most sentimental of single gentlemen. Wc wonder any 
one could venture to be a poet in the days of Mr. Pratt, — so impos- 
sible was it to escape the ardour of his admiration — which always, on 
each new publication, “ gave rise to the enclosed.” I'hen he was the 
most amiable of enthusiasts, who never would let modest merit rest in 
its “ retired spot called Belgrave Place, Pimlico,” but insisted on find- 
ing o patron for it in the person of a Sir John Carr ! Mr. Pratt, “ the 
amiable and admired author of Sympathy” — as he us^d justly enough 
to call himself whenever he caused the country newspapers to inflict pre- 
mature death upon him in order that he might have the satisfaction of 
correcting the ingenious error under his own hand the week after — was 
also the author of a multiplicity of other meritorious works, none of which 
the modern reader ever heard of, seeing that it is at least a dozen years 
since they were in fashion. When they were in fashion, however, none 
was ever a greater pet than their author among snug coteries and 
literary ladies and those who aim at, and deserve too, a much higher 
reputation than ever he dreamt of, might yet have envied that of “The 
Hermit.” The feeder will find all his good qualities displayed in the 
fo^owing letter: and as for bad ones, he had none. In fact he was 
the most harmless of sentimental egotists. ' 

' Oct. 30, 

My Dear Sir John,— 1 am anxious to be assured that health is restored, 
to the interesting partner of your bosom ; the Hermit’s benediction ever 
attends, her. 

Having no M.'ogress to report in matters of business, I will lv>pe to*ait>use 
you by you in a little literary commission. Do you know the pe^' 

ichiira^r and situation of Montgomery ?— a^ poet whose “ World before 
thd Flood^ 1 have recently read with such very high delight that pay admira-’ 
tion of his fslents gave rise to the enclosed. If you find that he is. (what I 
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am persuaded he muti be) a very amiable man, though probably in humble 
couailion, pray obtain his direction, and if you think niy applause worth, his 
acceptance, pray forward the enclosed to him in a frank. It you happen *ot 
to have seen the Poem it commends, you and lady Carr will feel obliged to 
me for leading you to the pleasure, which I am conhdenl his poetry will 
afford you. It is published by Longman and Co, 

Before 1 quit the subject of Fine Arts, let me ask you if you are acquainted 
with my friend Caroline Watson, the admirable engraver? She lives in a 
retired spot, called Belgrave Place, Pimlico — the street hardly containing 
more than a single house. 1 wish you would call on her in my name, as 1 
think you will have great pleasure in surveying her drawings; and 1 wish you 
to patronise an engraving that she has lately finished from a sweet Holy 
Family ofHaphael. 

A Love for the fine arts is one of the best lenetives to sooth and cheer us 
under the veitatious chances of life. May they long afford you enjoyments 
unmixed with vexations — So prays Your ever sincere and aflectionate friend, ' 

Thb Hermit. 

My Eyes (thank Heaven) are considerably recovered ; but I am crippled by 
severe Rheumatism, in the Hip. Its pain, however, is not severe; unless 1 
use the injured limb unmercifully. — ^My spirits are as cheerful as ever. 

Adio! 

The following is from the blue-est of spinsters. It has not much to 
recommend it ; but as the public received its writer with favour under 
the portentous form of six posthumous volumes in octavo, they will not 
object to a dozen lines in addition. 

Lichfield, Nov. J7, 1807. 

Sir, — I cannot help thinking that the lime has long passed away in which a 
publication of the sort you meditate can be likely to interest the public. 
Twenty-seven years are gone since it paid all the commiseration, respect, and 
attention of which its light and veering nature is capable, to the fate and to 
the virtues of the gallant and unfortunate Andrd. To niche was dear as a 
brother, and 1 shall ever affectionately cherish his memory ; but the general 
mind has not the constancy of personal friendship. Yet should you persist in 
attempting to rake up, in the hope of rckiiulling, the exlinguishro embers of 
public interest atAl pity, and continue to think ray monody may encrease 
your chance of success by appe 4 ring in your work, you have my free consent 
to insert it. I cannot be repulsive to the request of a friend of the Mallet 
family. I am. Sir, Your Ob^ S** 

Anna Seward. 

We shall close our specimens for this month with one of Robert 
Burns’s prose extravaganzas. Considering the extreme delicacy of 
taste displayed in Burns’s poetry, and its* total want of any thing far« 
fetched and overstrained, his familiar letters present a singular anomaly ; 
which, however, we must content ourselves with illustrating, without 
staying to discuss. 

• Dumfries, Dec. 1705.. 

Inclosed is the “address” — such as it is; and may it be a prologue to an over* 
flowtog house 1 If all the town put together have half the ardour, for your 
sucOi^ss and welfare, of my individual wishcf, my prayer will most certainly be 

S SQted. Wete 1 a man of gallantly and mjmton, strutting and flutteripg in 
e foreground of the picture of Hie, making this speech to a lovely ^uog 
girl mi^t be construed to be one of the doings of all-powerfid l||Ove. Butyou 
will be surprised, my dear Madam, when I tell you that it is not l^ve, nor 
Iren Friendship— buf* sheer avarice. In all ipy justlings and' ju^li|igs, 

, windings and turnings, in life, disgusted' at every corner, as .a roiu^,.c^.^e 
least taste and sense must he, with vice, felly, arro^^nce, impertiaenoe, non*, 
sense, and stu}Huily, my soul has ever, involuiitardy and . tuatinctively. 
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selected as it were for herself a few whose regard, whose esteem, with a muer'ii 
amnee, she wished to appropriate and preserve. It is trulj from this cause, 
ma^here Mademoiselle, ttiat any, the least, service I can be of to you gives 
me most real pleasure. God knows, 1 am a powerless individual ; and when 
I thought on my friends, many a heartache it has given me! if Miss 
Fontcnelle will accept this honest compliment to her personal charms, 
amiable manners, and gentle heart, from a man too proud to flatter, though 
too poor to have his compliments of any consequence; it will sincerely 
oblige her anxious friend and most devoted humble servant, 

koBEHT Burns. 


TOKENS OF THE TIMES. 

Manners, sentiments, feelings — sentiments, feelings, manners, are 
the never ending cant of the day. The very “ soul is sick” of the per- 
tinacity with which these misused words are dinned in the ear from 
all classes. From the noble to die plebeian, thousands give way to 
the infection without remarking the inconsistencies which a false appli- 
cation of the terms forces on the notice of such as coolly reflect or per- 
haps without understanding or caring to understand their true meaning 
— it is enough that the terms have become the " mode” in certain socie- 
ties, and that a great portion of every-day society passes them currently. 
This is a full and sufficient reason for justifying much more extravagant 
errors, than calling things by wrong names, nicknaming God’s creatures, 
or conventionally twisting the truth into a lie! At the present rate wc 
must soon bid farewell to the established meaning of words. Religion 
is become a current term for hypocrisy ; feeling is to be understood as 
a S 3 rmpathy with knavery and crime, and is to be used for what wo 
once called pity ; peculation from fine feeling, is, in robbers of the pub- 
lic chest, substituted for felony ; sentiment is a puling aflectation of 
opinions gathered from Leadenhall novels and the has bleus ; manners 
are an intermixture of the puppyism of the Brummel school, the prize- 
fighters' blackguardism, and the post-boys’ insolence. The race of 
Chesterfield gentlemen is nearly extinct or grey with age — the race that 
in a beggar’s garb was instantly recognized for its inherent good man- 
ners. But the terms manners, sentiments, and feelings, have been 
perverted in other ways : scenes, wherp the low and profligate alone 
formerly felt a sympathetic pleasure, are now haunted by persons of un- 
impeachable morals, as far a,s common honesty is concerned, and with 
superfine coats on th^r backs. In past times we should have wondered 
at these things, but how the modern diffusion of intellect and knowledge 
has not produced a wider effect here, is a problem that can be solved no 
other way than by ascribing it to the reaction of the money-getting 
spirit upon our social system — that spirit which, in the sphere of petty 
.accumulation, infallibly renders the ' mind callous and deceitfuK Cba*: 
racters and conduct are becoipe clianged in proportion to that moral 
laxity which ia gei^^rated bj^'an admiration of wealth, the Dagon of 
England — the more favoured devotees of which are exonerated fVptn 
virtuous obl^atron, and looked upon with untningled awe and. undis- 
guised ii;i»^ect and admiration. Can truth in its sever^ beauty — ca» 
high ahd'chivalric sentithiMtts, generous, feelings, and pure manners 
harnidpit^ with sordid imbecility — with minds that, were they in 
Hcavepr, would have their thoughts bent downward, 
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— . admiring more 

The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold. 

Than aught divine. 

Every thing great and good in tire world is, according to them, visible in 
the subterranean treasury of the Bank. The Shylock of Rag-fair, who 
might live in worse than Israelitish covetousness and groveling of soul, 
and die in the pestilential cellar in which he first drew breath, if by 
some lucky hit, some well-managed usury, he become enormously 
rich, is at once the object of doatmg admiration — a Phoenix in the pub- 
lic eye ; and the very hem of his garment is regarded with veneration 
by those whom, as well as their fq^th, he heartily abhors. Let the fe- 
male, whose susceptible feelings and strong passions have forced her at 
last to a life of prostitution for her daily sustenance — let her be acoffed 
at and sent to the tread-mill to labour and to sorrow ; but is this the lot 
of the coarse being who calculatingly sells her person to impotence or 
age— who, destitute of passion, is excited only by profit, and just knovvs 
how to acquire wealth by violating the dictates of nature? No, she is 
the idol of the money-getting mob, a gilded personification for thou- 
sands of all classes to extol, flatter, and admire ; for talent (of a certain 
sort) to honour, peers to bow to, coxcombs to gape at, and for women, 
at least of exterior and reputed virtue, to make a companion. England 
is the only modern country among civilized nations where the unta- 
lented, unnobled, ungentle, and the vilest possessor of wealth is an 
envy and marvel with no small portion of its society. This almost re- 
ligious veneration for riches is most prevalent among minds that are 
wholly employed in acquiring them for themselves. Among the high- 
minded, riches are coveted to increase luxury, but among the low they 
are coveted from the pride of outshining a neighbour, and by some of 
the latter, simply that they may die in the possession of the utmost pos- 
sible amount of them. With the majority of money-getters, ostentation 
abroad, and niggardliness at home, is a fundamental principle { all that 
looks well and wealthy is good, all that looks poor and mean is evil. 
This rule governs absolutely with them, and is a sad picture of sordid 
spirit. What claim has he to attention whose coat is threadbare,, 
whose shoes have been mended, whose hat is shabby, let his merit Iw 
what it may ? In the Highlands of Scotland-^among the wild and hospi- 
table Irish, such an one might pass, but nowhere else in these king- 
doms. In foreign countries they can helieveVirtue to be extant under 
a coat two years old, and the people are not adiamed of associating 
with the wearer of one. Let a botanist, a man of renown in his sci- 
ence, but meaidy dressed, attempt to travel on foot through England, 
culling^his plants on his way with his bag in his hand; however w- ^ 
offending he may be, what will bis scientific plea avail him ? The 
treadmill would be his fete on suspicioiief vagrancy— without crime 
the being apparendy poor, and hot satisfying^s country justice of the 
possibility of a man so devoting, himself. The plain-garbed curate, 
perhaps a aincere and devoted i^resentative of a mmister of the 
religjpn hfl professes, with eighty pounds aryear his aft, swJulous m 
his Boly calling— who notiws him but with ^,as he walks at.ftum* 
hie distsnee asida or behind his bloated, proti^',^d rich vicar— tbh 
presentativa trf* h*?;hry and this world— whd li. the great and admir? 
ad roan with tl4' many? Even the twelve aposOe*, were they to 
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Ve-appear in England aa fishermen, without more astonishing miracles 
than th^y have fell u{>on record, would they be other than despised 
men by the idolaters of gold— the money-getters and wealth-worshippers 
of the nation? Alas, theyjnust go again, as they did in their day, to 
the poor and lowly t to the wretched and the outcast ! 

I not wish to. disparage wealth ; in itself it is a great and glorious 
advantage to the nation. The majority of our great merchants, who 
liv^ ** as princes,” and the industrious acquirers of fortune, with a view 
to competency and retirement and the respectability of their children, 
are an honour to any country. Of many in ours Rome might have 
been proud in her glory. But it it the consequence of directing e.r- 
clusirely all the faculties of the soul to this object by a great portion of 
society, and particularly by the uneducated, and the infallible con- 
sequence ensuing, of the effaccment of the finer feelings of the heart, 
and the generatiqg a coarse mercenary disposition, that, destitute of real 
sensibility, substitutes for appearance', a cold superficial affectation, 
which such persons persuade themselves is refinement and humanity — 
it is of this evil I speak. This is the consequence of money-getting, so 
much to be deprecated, which taints the manners, and in despite of the 
wish to make all appear super-excellent, breaks out upon every occasion 
in which curiosity, apathy of feeling, rudeness, and even ferocity, make 
them inadvertently drop the mantle of deceit, which they put on to pass 
well in society. This money-getting spirit, this adoration of gain as the 
summum bonum, it is that neutralizes the effect of advancing mental 
culture. It is true, that of the moral evil of which I speak we may find 
instances in all communities, however constituted, but they are compa- 
ratively rare now in the higher, still scarcer in the cultivated, or in the 
genteel and independent ranks. What men of rank but those compare-' 
tively vulgar and brutalized attend cock-fights and boxing-matches ? 
Who among the well-informed, the cultivated, and the better part of 
society, flock to Old Bailey executions ? These ranks have their Coarser 
exceptions, no doubt, but in general their’s are rather follies of inherit- 
ance and custom, like fox-hunting and' play, which they do not pretend 
to conceal under the external covering of humanity — the affected robe 
of sympathy and commiseration. The vices or profligacy of the well- 
informed and better classes, are more those of the civilized and refined ; 

^ they do not seek to be wbaj they are not. But those of the class of which 
' 1 speak) would be*very sorry not to be deemed humane, generous, kind, 
and would be angry if the world did not deem them so. It must be 
confessed that many look the characters well, but if some exhibition 
take place that arouses the latent passion, they fling off the mask in a 
. moment of forgetfulness, and appear in purls naturalibus. 

1 might pursue these kind of observations much further,' and give in- 
stances in illustration ; but 1 shall only remark that it is. the abuse of 
wealth, a soul-ingrossing passion for' it, which produces the conse- 
quences 1 deprecate ; and that these consequences are more glaring in 
persons gf a particular direction of mind and calling. Thouj^ rhoney- 
gett^ in general has a tendency to contract the soul, and blunt it 
agaiw the firmer sympathies of our p^ure— the better educated, and 
thus# of nobler dispositions, have thaf Itir themselves which neutralizes 
die evil. We have great and gloriouU examples of f irtue and humanity, 
and it is not to the possession of riches, but to the spirit of accumula- 
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tioit, in coarse nunds particularly, to which I allude.' These are utifor- 
tunaitcly too numerous. Boast as we may, too many are far behind iA 
refinement of manners and humane feelings — in matters which* the pas!|< 
ing stranger may easily observe. There is too much coarseness and 
ferocity among us, particularly among the lower classes, which some 
wiseacres call an exhibition of independence. Nothing can he a 
greater mistake. The insolence of the petty tradesman to his inferiors, 
and his fawning servility to those above him, the insults he will take 
from his customers when his interest is concerned, are but sorry tokens 
of independence in his class ; and who are so mean and cringing as the 
peasantry, in their present state of demoralization to the overseer and 
the village-tyrant ! 

The recent execution of a great and unhappy criminal, in truth 
many circumstances in the development of the proceedings against him, 
prior to the moment when he e^iated his crime with his life, afford a 
remarkable exhibition of coarseness and vulgarity; of feeling, when, 
according to some accounts, nearly a fifth part of the adult population 
of the metropolis of England assembled to witness the expiring ago- 
nies of a fellow-creature, suffering under a law, the severity of which is 
justiiied on no other ground than by the possession of the power to in- 
dict it. That the station of the sufferer in life, and the extent of his 
guilt, made his case a singular one, there can be no doubt : and if he 
had been pardoned, no one with any shadow of equity could be again 
executed under the existing law, his criminality being so notorious. 
But that the singularity of an of&nce should constitute a reason for 
gratifying a coarse ferocious curiosity — that it should make tens of 
thousands rise from their beds on a cold wet wintry morning, nay, some 
to remain on the Golgotha all night, for the purpose of witnessing the 
convulsions and throes of death of a fellow- creature under a punishment 
inflicted for such a crime in no country but this, seems most unnatural 
among a refined people. It can only be charged to an insensibility of 
feeling, an obtuse reckless sentiment of disregard for all but self-gra- 
tification— a weakened humanity, sacrificed without a thought to the in- 
dulgence of a useless and cruel curiosity. The low and vulgar have 
been in all times forward upon such occasions, but the mob which wit- 
nessed the execution of the before-mentioned criminal consisted of per- 
sons far above this class. Numbers of women too— of well-dressed 
women— of those with whom we usually ^lly ideas of tenderness and 
purity, of sensibility and feeling, were present. The house-tops in par- 
ticular were covered with them, and though some, fond of sporting para- 
doxes rather than abiding by truth, have attempted to show that such 
an»exhibition of female curiosity is produced solely by the love of ex- 
citement, it can only be ascribed to its proper cause, an utter desti- 
tution of those sympathies which a^orn the female nature — an abandon- 
ment of those principles which elevate the sexual character, and a feck- 
less want of regard to its reputation. It would be well if these dames 
could be marked out in future by a particular dress— a sort of prison 
unifccffm—tlvt we might know, them, avoid an approximation to them, 
"and give them the ban of society. It may si^ly be tdl^ed- of the 
tlumsands of individuals prt^i^ti a large proportion were of dte money- 
getting vo^ticgi, in the less^nlarged sensb of the ter»f;-^ese being 
a) w^ys the most indurated. But whatis to be said respel^ng the effect of 
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money-gfetting on mamiers, When we are informed that places in the 
Houses in sight of the scaffold, which only afforded standing-room, were 
Igt out for heavy sums of money, and actually crowded with spectators 
—that a sort of blood-money was exacted — a fixed entrance price to a 
spectacle of death! What is to be thought of the payers and receivers 
at such a seene ? Colour the matter any how — spin new theories to 
account for it, puzzle the mind respecting it as much as possible, the 
plain truth is at last found to be, that in the bosoms of such personage 
better feelings of the heart were subservient to a base inquisitiveness, 
and that the greater part of the spectators had very little sympathy with 
human suffering. Their daily pursuits had never left them leisure to 
view it in any other regard under the like circumstai||@bs, than an exhi- 
bition interesting in proportion to the novelty of the incidents attached 
‘ to the diief victim of the tragedy. Thus the last agony of suffering 
nature was turned to fiendish profit one grasping party present, 
while another was running greater hazards by extracting theirs co- 
vertly from the pockets of the senseless multitude, both thinking, 
doubtless, what the amount of the exhibition would produce them, and 
wishing for a speedy repetition of it. Those who justify the frequent 
infiictimi of the punishment of death, on the ground of example, must 
have been highly gratified at the scene, as, according to their reason- 
ing, there is very little chance of any of those who witnessed this exe- 
cution committing the crime of forgery. It has been said, that could 
there be security given (which there cannot be) that those en- 
trusted with authority would never abuse it, executions should take 
place in private, if to impress terror on society and to diminish crime 
by the fear of consequences were their object, and not in public, as the 
effect of public executions is not half as efficacious as the mystery of 
private ones would be. The effect of public executions, so notoriously 
common as they are in England, is always to diminish their horror. 
When deadi was an object of the greatest fear in society, gibbeting 
in irons, dismembering, and other inventions to strike terror might be 
of some utility ; but in these days many things are deemed much more 
terrible than death, many disgraces, many penalties, many sufferings. 

But 1 digress here upon a subject on which a great deal may and has 
been said. I must proceed to notice another “ Token of the Times,” in 
which the money-getting spirit appears in a different form, hardening, 
brutifying, and rendering ferpeious the national character, and which 
in thejast thirty or fotty years has risen up and spread like a mania 
among the coarse-minded and profligate as well as some of the tcould-hc 
decorous and respectable, namely, prize-fighting. As a portion of the 
manners'of the time, the journalist may be justified in noting it, that 
posterity may receive a picture of the disgusting manners of their fore- 
fathers, and avoid following their example. Duelling is a barbarism 
handed down from savage nations ; and though nine times out of ten 
duellists are among the profligate and dishonourable, and go out to 
settle quarrels as men of honour, when they can lay no claim to the 
epithet; they are still the result of angry passion ; and no pne evic ac- 
cuses the dueUist of mercenary motives. The class in soeiety pireSume^ 
by the mi&rof honour, as he styles himself, .jU> have no claim to settling 
thehr qmirtcls by a duel, determine them With the fist. respect to 
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these two classes I have nothing to say. Mr. Windliam, of bulhbaiting 
memory, used to talk of such scenes giving vigour and courage to 
Englishmen ! Mr. Adolphus, of forensic note, will perhaps say the 
same ; and an old luminary of the law was proud of contrasting the 
surpassing ferocity of our thieves, and their audacity at execution, with 
the villains of foreign countries, as a proof of British bravery ! ! Such 
reasoners need no sober reply. Fostered by a love of gain, prize- 
dghtit^. has grown up within the last thirty or forty years, cherished 
by rufnans of all descriptions. It is peculiarly a creature of the 
money-loving spirit of the times, and has nothing to do with angry 
feeling— nothing but gain to qualify its immoralities. One of these ex- 
hibitions lately occurii^ almost in the centre of the kingdom, marked 
with some peculiar features to attract the attention and reprobation of 
the better part of society, and to draw down upon us the well-merited 
sarcasms of foreigners. It is true, as we get more remote from the 
coast, from large maritime cities, fashion, and foreign intercourse, we 
find the population less enlightened, and more attached to coarse and 
vulgar exhibitions. In the neighbourhood of the metropolis, and in all 
enlightened neighbourhoods, the magistracy check, as much as possible, 
open displays of a demoralizing and brutifying tendency ; and the go- 
vernment seems very properly disposed to leave to their authority and 
the progress of better manners and feelings, the extirpation of these 
blots upon the national character. Unfortunately, most of the fox- 
hunting magistrates, in counties distant from the metropolis, are as 
much behind their brethren in the better-informed districts as the peo- 
ple. It is not long since the fight between Spring and Langan was 
tolerated by the magistrates of Worcestershire or of Worcester, close 
to that ancient and fine city. Stands were erected for spectators with 
every possible publicity of preparation ; a fight of gladiators in Ancient 
Rome could not have been more pompously announced, but no effort 
was made to interrupt the proceedings, nor was the potent voice of 
magisterial opposition heard,— very serious accidents too occurred. A 
meeting of a few dozen radicals would have set all the Dogberries in the 
county in motion. The secret here, and in the scene of blackguardism 
which follows, was the gain made liy the neighbourhood from the 
motley assemblage, that swarmed from all i>oints to the. scene of action. 
On a still later and more disgraceful occasion, on the race* course of an 
ancient town, not only was another exhibition of this kind tolerated 
but, if the journals of the day are to be credited, constables were ap- 
pointed, each with his staff of office, to keep ^ard on the ground — 
the authorities of England appointed to repress au breaches of the peace, 
absolutely attending an exhibition of coarse, vulgar blackguardism 
that w^ an open breach of it! What will the higher authorities 
say to this? Will they suffer the influence of the neighbourhood to 
stifle the just reprobation of such acti*, or will they do their duty f 
Where is the national self complacency that thanks God we are not: 
as other men, but that we are the beau-ideat of refinement and human 
excellence^ Let not these acts be saddled umn the poor, or ^pon the 
vulgar and worthTess alone. In this astounding token c^thenmes, it 
appears diere was a London committeeHo conduct blackguardisffl by 
rule (composed of die prize ring, I presume, sitting in some flash public- 
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house), and a Warwick committee of good sober burgesses, no doubt 
calculating on the money the mob would expend in their good town. 
A large stand on their race-course was given up to the spectacle, and 
the profits divided between these two honourable committees. All this 
took place in a borough, where there is a mayor, right worshipful, and 
portly aldermen — in an assize town, where the county gallows and 
prison, the dungeon of the poacher, and the treadmill of the vagrant, 
stood warning examples to the vagabonds collected, to the inmates 
of .which the spectacle was calculated to make no small addition. 
Every method of grasping an ill-gotten profit was seized, even the 
farmers let out their waggons to the spectators. The journals say 
that Lords Clonmell, Anson, Muncaster, and other nobles, made 
their appearance, and were soon followed by the fighting men and 
a strong muster of patricians !” These “ patricians” no doubt feel 
the force of the moral example ‘they give in frequenting scenes with 
which they have such a congeniality of feeling ; they best know the 
value of their coimtenance to such an assemblage, and the inferences 
drawn from it in this public violation of the peace and of good man- 
ners. When they are in a difiereut situation, and hear impugned the 
character of peaceable assemblages in their county, meeting to consider 
of real or fancied rights, they will take care that the more praise- 
worthy meetings of the rabble of the prize-ring, with the pickpockets, 
knaves, and vagabonds, to whom they have afibrded countenance by 
their presence, shall be specially exempted from the censures that may 
fall on the former to whom tliey may not alike afford their beneficial 
example ! 

But 1 have protracted my observations on a very copious subject to a 
length which will not suffer me to notice a tenth part of the “ Tokens of 
the Times,” I had minuted, as promoted, if not originating in the 
money-getting spirit among the unrefined and vulgar in feeling. It is 
necessary, now more than ever, to be unsparing of our popular vices, to 
probe deeply for the sake of our high national character the wounds 
that are festering in our very vitals, to put down our egotism and self- 
complaccncy, and to expose the coarse and ferocious part of the com- 
munity of all ranks, who will cajjft fluently about manners, sentiments, 
and feelings, of which they know nothing. 


MADAME PASTA AND MADEMOISELLE MARS. 

I LIKED Mademoiselle Mars exceedingly well, till 1 saw Madame 
Pasta, whom 1 liked so much better. The reason is, the one is the per- 
fection of French, the other of natural acting. Madame Pasta iif Italian, 
and she might be English— Mademoiselle Mars belongs emphatically 
to her country ; the scene of her triumphs is Paris. She plays natu- 
rally too, but it , is. French nature. Let me explain. She has, it is 
true, none of thf; vices of the French theatre, its extra VAgance, ita 
'flutter, its grimace, and affectation ; but her merit in these j^pects k, 
as it wete, negative, and she seems to put an artificial reatraiot^upon 
herself. There is still a pettiness, an attention to tnintUve^ an etk 
quette, a mannerism about her acting: she docs imt give an entire 
loose to liar feelings, or^trust to the unprcmcditalfed and habitual 
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pulse of her situation. She has greater elegance, perhaps, and pre- 
cision of style than Madame Pasta, but not half her boldness or grace. 
In short, every thing she does is voluntary, instead of being sponta- 
neous. It seems as if she might be acting from marginal directions 
to her part. When not speaking, she stands for the most part quite 
still. When she speaks, she extends first one hand, and then the other, 
in a way. that you can fancy she does so every time, or in which a 
machine might be eLaborately constructed to develope different suc- 
, cessive movements. When she enters, she advances in a straight line 
from the other end to the middle of the stage, with the light unvarying 
trip of her countrywomen, and then stops short, as if under the drill of a 
flugehtian. When she speaks, she articulates w’ith perfect clearness 
and propriety ; but it is the facility of a singer executing a difficult 
passage. The ease is that of habit, not of nature. Whether she 
does, is right in the intention, and she takes care not to carry it too 
far ; but she appears to say beforehand, “ This I will do, I must not 
do that.'* Her acting is«n inimitable study, or consummate rehearsal 
of the part as a preparatory performance. She hardly yet appears to 
have assumed the character; something more is wanting, and that 
something you find in Madame Pasta. If Mademoiselle Mars has to 
smile, a slight and evanescent expression of pleasure passes across the 
surface of her face, twinkles in her eyelids, dimples her chin, com- 
presses her lips, and plays on each feature : when Madame Pasta 
smiles, a beam of joy seems to have struck upon her heart, and to 
irradiate her countenance. Her whole face is bathed and melted in 
expression, instead of its glancing from particular points. When she 
speaks, it is in music. When she moves, it is without thinking whe- 
ther she is graceful or not. When she weeps, it is a fountain of tears, 
not a few trickling drops, that glitter and vanish the instant after. 
The F rench themselves admire Madame Pasta’s acting, (who indeed 
can help it ?) but they go away thinking how much one of her simple 
movements w'ould be improved by their extravagant gesticulations, and 
that her noble, natural expression would be the better for having twenty 
airs of mincing aflfectation added to it. In her Nina there is a listless 
vacancy, an awkward grace, a want of bienseance, that is like a child 
or a changeling, and that no French actress would venture upon for a 
moment, lest she should be suspected of a want of esprit or of bon mien, 
A French actress always plays before the court ; she is always in the 
presence of an audience, with whom she settles her personal preten- 
sions by a signiBcant hint or side-glance, and then as much nature 
and simplicity as you please. Poor Madame Pasta thinks no more of 
the audience than Nina herself would, if she could be observed by 
stealth, 'br than the fawn that wounded comes to drink, or the Bovver 
that droops in the sun or wags its sweet head in the gale. She gives 
herself entirely up to the impression of the part, loses her power over 
herself, is led away by her feelings, either to an expression of stupor 
or of artless joy, borrows beauty from deformity, charnn . unconsciously, 
and is titng^formed itito the very being she represents. ^ She does not 
act.dU character she is it, looks it, breathes it. She. does not 
study for an effect, but sfilves to possess herself of the fo^ng wfttch 
idiGuid dictate what she is to do, and give birth to Imd p#j|Mr 
degree of 'grace, ease or force. Sm makes no idl the 
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way through, but,h^ irhcrie style and manner is in perfect keeping, as 
if she were really a |^r«-siek, care-crazediimaiden ; occupied witli one 
deep sorrow, and wm had no other idea or interest in the world. 
This alone is true nature and true art. The rest is sophistical ; and 
Frendi art is not free from the imputation ; it never places an implicit 
faith in nature, but always mixes up a certain portion of art, that is, of 
consciousness and affectation with it. 

We English are charged unjustly with wishing to disparage tiic 
French: we cannot help it; there is a natural antipatlty between the 
two nations. Thus, unable to deny their theatrical m^it, we are said 
invidiously to have invented the appellation French nature, to explain 
away or tlirow a stigma on their most successful exertions. 

Though that their art be nature, 

VVe ’ll throw such, charges of vexation on it. 

As it may lose some colour.” 

The English are a heavy people, and tl^ most like a stone of all 
others ; the French are a lively people, and more like a feather. 
They are easily moved, and by slight causes, and each part of the im> 
pression has its s^eparate effect: the English, if they are moved at 
all, (which is a work of time and difficulty,) are moved altogether or 
in mass, and the impression, if it takes root, strikes deep and spreads 
wide, involving a number of other implosions in it. If a fragment of 
a rock, wrenclied from its place, roll#^wly at first, gathers strength 
and fury as it proceeds, tears up every thing in its way, and thunders 
to the plain below, there is something noble and imposing in the sight, 
for it answers to our own headlong passions, and the increasing vehe- 
mence of our desires. But we hate to sec a feather launched into the 
air, and driven back on the hand that throw^s it, shifting its course with 
,|Svery puff of wind, and carried no farther by the .strongest than by 
"'the sl^htest impulse. It is provoking (is it not ?) to see the strengtli 
of the blow always defeated by the very insignificance and want of re- 
sistance' in the object, and the impulse received never answeYiug to the 
impulse given. It is the very same fluttering, fidgeting, tantalising, 
inconsequential, ridiculous process that annoys us in the French cha- 
racter. There seems no natural correspondence between objects and 
feelings, between things and words. By yielding to every impulse 
at once, nothing produces a povyerful or permanent impression; no- 
thing produces an aggregate impression, for every part tells se- 
parately. Every idea turns off to something else, or back upon 
Itself ; there is no progress made, no blind impulse, no accumulation of 
imagination with circumstances, no absorption of all other feelings in 
one overwhelming one, that is, no keeping, no momentum, no iitegrit^ 
no totality, no inflexible sincerity of purpose ; and it is this resolu- 
tion of the sentiments into their detached points and first impfeMions, 
so that they do not take an entire and involuntary hold of thei% but 
they can throw them off from their lightness, or escape from them bv 
reason of their minutctiess, that we English complaui oF as French 
4afu:fe,*br a wahtuf nature, for by nature is only meant ^^t ttt|>miod 
idef^ifies itsdf with spmething so as to be no longer master of itself^ 
die Fl’ench mind never identifies ifeelf with any thing, but 
has its owti consciousness, its own affectation, its own gratification, its 
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own slippery inconstancy or impertinent wolixity interposed between 
tlK object and the impression. It is this titeatri<^ or artificial nature ^ 
with whidi we cannot dnd will not ^ipj^tbis^, because it circum- 
scribes the truth of things and the cap^knties of the human mind* 
within the petty round of vanity, indifference, and physical sensations ; 
stunts the growth of imagination, effaces the broad light of nature, and 
requires us to look at all tilings through the prism of their petulance 
and self-conceit. The French, in a word, leave siiiceritif out of their 
nature, (not moral, but imaginative sincerity;) cut down the capacities 
of feeling to their own narrow and superficial standard, and having 
clipped and adulterated the current com of expression, I’ould pass 
it off" as sterling gold. We cannot m^e an exchange with them. 
They are affected by things in a different manner from us — not in 
a different degree— and a mutual understanding is hopeless. We have 
no dislike to foreigners as such : on the contrary, a rage for foreign 
artists and works of art is one of our foibles. But if we give up 
our national pride, it must be to our taste and understandings. 

• Nay, we adopt the nUflnncrs and the fashions of the French, their ^ 
dancing, and their cooking— not their music, not their painting, not 
their poetry, not their metaphysics, not their style of acting. If we 
are sensible of our stupidity, we cannot admire their vivacity ; if we 
are sick of our own awkwlirdness, we like it better than their grace ; 
we cannot part with our grossness for their refinement ; if we would 
be glad to have our lum^^ clay animated, it must be with true 
Promethean heat, not with painted phosphorus: they are not the 
Frankensteins that must perform this feat. Who among us in read- 
ing “ Schiller’s Robbers,” for the first time, ever asked if it was 
German or not ? Who in reading “ Klopstock’s Messiah,” did not 
object that it was German, not because it was German, but because 
it was heavy ; that is, because the imagination and the heart do 
not act like a machine, so as to be wound up or let down by the 
puUeys of the will? Do not the French complain (and complain 
justly) that a picture is English, when it is coarse and unfinished, 
and leaves out the details which are one part of nature? Do not 
the English remonstrate against this defect too, and endeavour to cure 
it ? But it may be said, we relish Schiller, because he js barbarous, 
violent, and like Shakspeare. We have the Cartoons of Raphael, 
then, and the Elgin marbles ; and we profess to admire arid under- 
stand these too, and I think without any aiijpctation. The reason is, 
that there is no affectation in them. We like those noble outlines of 
the human face at Hampton-Coort ; the sustained 'dignity of the ex- 
pression ; the broad ample folds of the drapery ; the bold, massive 
Httibs ; there is breath and motion in foem, and we wooild wilfingly 
*be so transformed and spiritualked ; but we do not want to have our 
heavy, stupid ffices frittered away into a number of glittering points, 
or transfixed into a smooth petrifhetion on French canvass. Our foees* 
if wanting in expression, have a settled purpose in' them ; are as solid 
as llKsy (ua stuj^d ; and we are at least nesh and blood. We also like 
the sway^ the limbs and negligent grandeur of Uie Elgin garbles ; 
llifith huge W^ehC tmd manly strerigth, they have the buriya^ of 
% Wave ef^eaea; nave the ease softness of fiesln^ they faM 
into pf .^iiewselvei ; but if they were put into 
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gernus of Opna-dancing^ we should feel no disposition to, imitate or 
^ envy them, any more than we do the Zephyr and Flora graces of French 
sculpture. We pro^ n single head of Cfa|||itrey’s to a quarry of 
French marble. Irhe English are a modest j^ople, except in compar- 
ing themselves jvith their next neighbours, and nothing provokes their 
pride in this case, so mucli as the self-sufficiency of the latter. When 
Madame Pasta walks in upon the stagej and looks about her with the. 
same unconsciousness or timid wonder as the young stag in the forest; 
when she moves her limbs as carelessly as a tree its branches : when she 
uniblds one of her divine expressions of countenance, which reflect the 
inmost feelings of the soul, ^the calm, deep lake reflects the face of 
Heaven ; do we not sufficie^y admire her, do we not wish her ours, 
and feel, with the same cast of thought and character, a want of glow, 
of grace, and ease in the expression of what we feel? We bow, like 
Guiderius and Arviragus in the cave when they saw Imogen, as to a 
thing superior. On the other hand,* when Mademoiselle Mars comes 
on the stage, something in the manner of a fantoccini figure, sli<l along 
on a wooden frame, and making directly for 4he point at which her 
official operations commence — when her face is puckered into a hun- 
dred little expressions, like the wrinkles on the skin of a bowl of cream, 
set in a window to keep cool, her eyes peering out with an ironical mean- 
ing, her nose pointing it, and her lips confirming it with a dry pressure — > 
we admire indeed, wc are delighted, we n^L^nvy, but we do not sym- 
pathise, or very well know what to raakqJ|M* We are not electrified, 
as in the former instance, but ammal-m^tetised.* We can manage 
pretty well with any one feeling or expression (like a clown that must 
be taught his letters one at a time) if it keeps on in the same even 
course, that expands and deepens by degrees ; but we are distracted and 
puzzled, or at best only amused with that sort of expression which is 
hardly itself for two minutes together, that shifts from point to point, 
that seems to have no place to rest on, no impulse to urge it forward, 
and might as well be twenty other things at the same time, where 
tears come so easily they can hardly be real, where smiles are so play- 
ful they appear put on, where you cannot tell what you are to believe, for 
the parties themselves do not know whether they are in jest or earnest, 
where the whole tone is ironical, conventional, and where the difference 
between nature and art is nearly imperceptible. This is what we mean 
by French nature, viz. that the feelings and ideas are so slight and dis- 
continuous, that they cap be changed for others like a dress or vizor, 
or else, to make up for truth and expansion, are caricatured into a 
mask. This is the defect of tlicir tragedy, and the defect and ex- 
cellence of their comedy ; th^ one is a pompous abortion, the other a 
fac-simile of life, almost too close to be agreeable. A French comic 
actor might be supposed to have left his shop for half an hour lb show 
himself upon, a stage — there is no diflference (worth speaking of) be- 
tween the man and the actor — whether on the stage or at home, he 


* Even her J’txute in Valerie (when she first acquires the use of 
like an eja^ram, and put in italics, like a technical or metaphysioaiyWmMStlaa, 
ImtMd "of being a pure elTarion of joy. Accordingly a Ptench took 

phrase, insisting that to ejist was common to all thiBM, dMh'Aiked Whilst 
oXffessTon was in the original German. Iheir treatmeri^f paiskM, ,is 
atd exjbaheous, and seldom strikes at the seat of the diBor|w,tW'&Mi'b 
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is equally full of gesticulation, equally voluble, and whhoat meaning— 
and their tragic actora^e solemn pupMts, moved by rales, pulled by* 
wires, and with their mlq|ths staffed wim rant and bombast. Hiis is 
the hum that can be said of them ; they' themselves are doubtless besf 
acquainted with the good, and are not too diffident to tell it. Though 
other people abuse them, they can still praise themselves. I once 
knew a French lady who said all manner of good things and ibrgOt 
them the next momenta who maintained an argument with great wit 
and eloquence, and presently after, changed sides without knowing 
that she had done so; who invented a story and believed it on the spot ; 
who wept herself and made you weep with the force of her descrip- 
tions, and suddenly drying her eyes, laughed at you for looking grave. 
Is not this like acting I Yet it was not affected in her, but natural, 
involuntary, incorrigible. The hurry and excitement of her natural 
spirits were like a species of intoxication, or she resembled a child in 
thoughtlessness and incoherence. She was a Frenchwoman. It was 
nature, but nature tliaj^ had nothing to do with truth or consistency. 

In one of the Paris Journals lately, there was a criticism on two 
pictures by Grrodet, of Bonchamps and Cathelincau, Vendean chiefs. 
The paper is well written, and points out the defects of the portraits 
very fairly and judiciously. These persons are there called “ Illus- 
trious Vendeans.” The.- dead dogs of 1812 are the Illustrious Ven- 
deans of 1824. Monsi^|kChateaubriand will have it so, and the 
French arc too polite a na«Mo contradict him. They split on this rock 
of complaisance, surienden^ every principle to the fear of giving 
offence, as we do on the opposite jCtne of party-spirit and rancorous 
hostility, eacrifleing the best of causes and our best friends to the de- 
sire of giving offence, to the indulgence of our spleen and of an ill- 
tongue. We apply a degrading appellation, Or bring an opprobrious 
charge against an individual, and such is our tenaciousness of the 
painiul and disagreeable, so fond are we of brooding over grievances, 
and so incapable are our imaginations of rafsiivg themselves above the 
lowest scurrility or the dirtiest abuse, that should the person attacked 
come out sn angel from the contest, the prejudice against him remains 
nearly the same, whether the charge is proved or disproved. An 
unpleasant association has been created ; and this is too deligh^ftil 
an exercise of the understanding with the English public easily to be 
parted with. John Bull would as soon give up an estate as a hug- 
bear. Having been once gulled, he is not ^on vngulled. He is too 
knowing for that. Nay, ,he resents the attempt to undeceive him, 
as an injury. Jhe French ^ply a b^Hant epithet to the most vul- 
nerable characters|. i^^lgloss over ajjlfe of treachery or intamy. 

them the imirite^jb^r last impression is every thing ; with us, 
the ihrst, if it is soffidently stroim and gloomy, never wears out ! The 
French critic observes that M. ^odef has given General Bonchampa, 
in a situation of great difficult and dan^, a calm and even 
aqd that the portrait of Cathelineau, instead of a hero 
lilke an angry peasant. Tn &ct, the lips in the^tst pot* 
ttaitjPa%e<Ae ^ marmaiade» the complexion is cosmetic, and. the 
mxgiqpogt'whBe the eye olf^the ]^sant Qnhel&eatt 
dwfi ks no eye, however iHintricfue/' vms ever 

«^^med the Senses, 'like a fkvourite Isiii^dog, are 

IVO, H 
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pampered and indulged at anj! expense ; die Imaguiation, like a gaunt 
hound, is starved and driven away. Danger and death} i^d ihrocious 
cVtrage and steyn foytiiMe* however the su^ect^y exact themi^ are un” 
ceurtly tojpics, and l^ept out of sight : but smilidl; lips and glistenipg eyes 
are pleasing objeota, and , there you Bnd them. The ityU of porir^ 
requires it. It is of this varnish and glitter of sentintbrft that we com- 
plain (perhaps it is no business of ours), as wl^t nqust for ever inter- 
cept the jirue filing and genuine rendering of^ature in French art — 
as what tnahes it spurious and counterfeit, and stHps it of simplicity, 
forte-, and grandeur. Whatever pleases, whatever strikes, holds out 
a temptattpn.to the French artist too strong to be resisted ; and there 
is too greal.^ sympathy in the public mind with this view of the subject 
' with or severely criticise what is so congenial with its own 
A premature and superficial sensibility is the grave of French 
genius and of French taste. Beyond the momentary impulse of a 
lively organisation, all the rest is medianical and pedantic ; they give 
you rules and theories for truth and nature, the unities for poetry, and 
the dead body for the living soul of art. They colour a Greek statue 
ill, and call it a picture ; they paraphrase a Greek tragedy, and over- 
load it with long-winded speeches, and think they have a national 
drama of their own. Auy other people would be ashamed of such 
preposterous pretensions. In invention, they do not get beyond mo- 
dels; in imitation, beyond details. Theiy^croscopic vision binders 
them from seeing nature. 1 observed tw^loung students tbe other 
day near the top of Montmartre, making oil sketches of a ruinous hovel 
in one corner of the road. I’ai is lay below, glittering grey and gold 
(like a spider's web) in the setting sun, which shot its slant rays upon 
their shining canvass, and they were busy in giving the finishing touches. 
The little outhouse was in itself picturesque enough : it was covered 
with moss which hung down in a sort of drooping form, as the rain 
had streamed down it, and the walls vrefe loose and crumbling in pieces. 
Our artists bad repaired cvq^ thing ; not a stone was out of its place : 
no traces were left of the winter's flaw in the pendent moss. Ope 
would think the bricklayer and gardener had been regularly set to 
work to do away every thing like sentiment or keeping in the ob- 
ject before them. Oh, Paris ! it was indeed on this thy weak side 
(thy inability to connect any two ideas into one) that thy barbarous 
and ruthless foes entered in ! 


to cjuarrel 
feelmgs. 


The French have a greaV dislike to any thing obscure. They can- 
nul bear to suppose fo^ a moment there should be any thing they do 
no^understand : they are shockij^ly afraid of being Hence 

they have no idea either of me^wf or aerial p^pective.* Every thing 
must be distinctly made out and in the foregr^gmd : for if it is i^t m 
clear that they can take it up bit by bit, it is wholly lost upop them, 
ana they turn away as from an unmeaning blank. This is tbC; causo.^ 
of the stiff, unnatural look of their portraits. No allowuica J)t n|ade 
&r the veil that shacte as well as Ma oblique position casts 
difiCIr^t parts of the 'face; everyjeature, and every parted 
turk ilt giv^ with the same Bat enict; and it is owing jtp thjs,J»^8e 
MtmfW detail, that that , which is litertuly true, is DtatpimiLM^,, 
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ceit, (diat insist upon iinowin^ k|I tRtft is there, ohil' set forina|ly 

though it is not to ^ seert,) What c^ he the result, huit .tiiiaif thejpor- 
will look like% he^ stack il^ a vice V will be and 

Rnisl^d'; will have the*ap;^arance c^ Reality, and at the Ippk 

• like paint; in short, will bo a French portrait? That is; %e artist, 
fifbm a pettin^l of view, and yrapt of more enlarged and.'liberai;np- 
tidns of art, comes forward not to represent nature, but like ad 
tinent commentator, explain what she Kas left in ^nb't, to' insist bn 
that, Which she passes over or touches only slightly, to throw a critical 
light on What she casts into shade, and to pick out the details of what, she 
blends into masses. I wonder they allow the existence ortheterm ctair- 
obscnr at all ; but it is a word, and a word is a thing thiey can repeat 
and remember. A French gentleman formerly asked me what I 
thought of a landscape in their exhibition. I said, I thought it too 
clear. He made answer that he should have conceived that to be 
impossible. I replied, that what I meant was, that the parts of the se- 
veral objects were made out with too nearly equal distinctness all over 
the picture ; that the leaves of the trees in shadow were as distinct 
as those in light, the branches of the trees at a distance as plain as of 
those near. The perspective arose only from the diminution of ob- 
jects ; and there was no interposition of air. I said, one could not see the 
leaves of a tree a milcjoff, but this, I added, appertained to a question 
in metaphysics. He sh^^^ his head, thinking that a yoqng English- 
man could know as liip|^f abstruse philosophy as of fine art, and no 
Vnore was said. I owero'^fhis gentleman (whose name waa iMferiiniaii . 
and who 1 understand is still living) a grateful sense of many friendly, 
attentions, and many useful suggestions, and I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging my obligations. 

Some one was observing of Madame Pasta’s acting, that its chief 
merit consisted in its being natural. To which it was replied, “ Not so, 
for that there was an ugly and a 'handsome nature:^ There is an old 
proverb that Home is home, be it never so homcljf ; and so it may be 
said of nature; that whetlier ugly or handsome, it is nature still. 
Besides beauty, there is truth, which is always one principal thing. It 
doubles the effect of beauty, which is mere affectation without it, wd 
even reconciles us to de'rorraity. Nature, the truth of nature in imi- 
tation, denotes a given object, a " foregone conclusion” in reiditv, 
which the artist is to conform in his copy. In nature real bb|ects 
exist, real causes act, which are only supphSed to act in art, and'^t w 
m the subordination of the arbitrary and superdcial coAihinatibns ,01^ 
fancy to the moM at^ble and pawerfahit^of rea|ijty thet perfhetipp, 
ofkit consists. A pidhterinay arranjjptie colours wlus ]^\te^^ but 
if Ke ^eiely does Redoes nothing." It is accidental or^urbilharyf 
Tlte diifieolty ai^ the charm Of the combination begins wilR the truth 

of imitation, that is, with the resemblance to a givook object ht 
Off, in ot^er words, with the strength, truth, and deliea^ bf^our^mi- 
~ * , which h) verified by a ref^nce to a khown and indepeui^t 

objects as the test/ Art &r the ^Wopemdnt^nr #e. 
c ithdhu of khcWledg? *, hut t®e can be no knowfiedge 
radveh^er et^Matd oWeet, wM^i^xists idder* ' 

Will to iat'ohea&iice tb 1 
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without meaning, unless they point to nature. Then they are right or 
wrong, true or false, as they follow in her steps and copy her style. 
Art must anchor in nt^tur^, or it is the sport of eVhry hreath of folly. 
Natural objects convey* ipven or intelligible ideas, which art embodies and 
represents, or it represents nothing, is a mere chimera or bubble : and 
further, natural objects or events cause certain feelings, in expressing 
which, art manifests its power, and genius its prerogative. The capa- 
city of expressing these movements of passion is in proportion to 
the power with which they are felt.; and this is the same as sym- 
pathy with the human mind placed in actual situations and influ- 
enced by the real causes that are supposed to act. Genius is the 
power which equalises or identifies the imagination with the reality 
or with nature. Certain events happening to us naturally produce joy, 
others sorrow ; and these feelings, if excessive, lead to other consequences, 
such as stupor or ecstasy, and express themselves by certain signs in 
the countenance or voice or gestures ; and we admire and applaud an 
actress accordingly who gives these tones and gestures as they would 
follow in the order of nature, because we then know that her mind 
has been affected in like manner, that she enters deeply into the re- 
sources of nature, and understands the riches of the human heart. For 
nothing else can impel and stir her up to the imitation of the truth. The 
way in which real causes act upon the feelings, is not arbitrary, is not 
fanciful ; it is as true as it is powerful and unforeseen, the effects 
can only be similar when the exciting cause^liave a correspondence 
with each other, and there is nothing like feeling but feeling. The 
sense of joy can alone produce the smile of joy ; and in proportion to 
the sweetness, the unconsciousness, and the expression of the last, we 
may be sure is the fulness and sincerity of the heart from which it 
proceeds. The elements of joy at least are there, in their inte- 
grity and perfection. The death or absence of a beloved object is 
nothing as a word, as a mere passing thought, till it comes to be dwelt 
upon, and we begin to feel the revulsion, the long dreary separation, 
the stunning sense of the blow to our happiness, as we should in 
reality. The power of giving this sad bewildering effect of sorrow on 
the stage is derived from the power of sympathizing with what we should 
feel in reality. That is, a great dramatic genius is one that approxi- 
mates the effects of words or of supposed situations in the mind 
most near to the deep and vivid effects of real and inevitable ones. 
Joy produces tears; the vioV?nce of passion turns to childish weakness ; 
but |bis could not be foreseen by study, nor taught by rules, nor mi- 
micked by observation. Natural acting is therefoth'fine, because it 
implies and calls jlil^th 'the dneuf and best feelings tfiat the supposed 
characters and circumstances cli) possibly give birth to: it reaches 
the height qf the subject. The conceiving or entering into a pa{t in 
diis sense is every thing : the acting, follows easily or of course. But art 
without nature is a nickname, a word without meaning, a conclusion 
without any premises to go upon. The beauty of Madame Pasta's 
acting in Nina then proceeds upon this prinji^ipio. It is not whi^ she 
do« gt any^articular juncture, but she seemif to he the chara^, and 
to he ^ca^ble of divesting herself of it. This is frde 'hoy 

th^gels^lB playing tricks, maybe clever and ingeojpus, hPrewh 
opt^ di^og, recitations, heroics, or hysterics ; it is not. trpe 
naturil, ai Irue, art. , 
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Mr. Terence O’ Flummery. 


This youpg gentletoan, who has lately completed his twenty-fiflh 
year» is justly vain of his family and pretensions. His family, even in 
Irelandt is allowed to be ancient. The O’Flummeries are generally 
considered to have come in with the creation, and are respected (l^ 
themselves) accordingly. It is equally certain that they acted a con> 
spicuous part in former times upon the theatre of Irish history, but for 
want of historians, their exploits have not heretofore been celebrated 
beyond the firesides of their descendants. The omission, however, is 
now pretty well supplied by Master Terry, ^as he is still called by the 
friends of the family,} who never fails, when a third tumbler has stirred 
up his igade of ancestry, to fill up that important chasm in tho annals 
of his country. His accounts are not perfectly distinct, but they arc 
full of novelty, and in the main extremely creditable to the heroism of 
his forefiithers. The branch of the O’Flummeries, of which our hero is 
a sprig, are determined Protestants. Their conversion from the errors 
of Popery was effected about the middle of the last century, by a process 
of persuasion peculiar to Ireland. Mr. Brian O’Flummcry, the grand- 
sire of Terence, was then in possession of th^family estate, and, as he 
was a wealthy man, the state of his soul became a subject of public 
concem. Accordingly there uas despatched to him, not a learned doctor 
of theology, to allure him to the paths of truth by the gentle methods 
of argument and remonstiance, but a mote authoritative visitor — his 
Majesty’s most gracious writ of subpoena ad respondendum, issuing forth 
from his Majesty’s High Court of Chancery, signed by the then keeper 
of bis Majesty’s Irish conscience, and commanding the said Brian to 
appear on a certain day therein specified, m the said court, and then 
there to declare upon his corporal oath, whether he tlie said Brian 
enterttuned those precise notions of another world, which alone could 
entitle him, according to the several acts in *that case made and provided, 
to enjoy a landed property in this. The oath was taken, and the 
estate preserved, as 1 shall probably more fully and at Ijrge detail upon 
a future ocaasion. 


The family mansion, Mount-Flumineiy, is situate ou the banks of 
thp j^hannon. — The rent-roll is precisely a cool thousand a year, and ^e 
pri^rty consid^ed one of the bcst-circumstanced in Ireland; for the 
int^qibrances afieotlng it are somewhat leafi than its real value ; and it is 
^mirably situated for defence against the incursions of white-boys' mid 
process-servers. Besides this, Terence in his confidential moodi as- 
sures his fViends^ that upon bis faith and honour the finest pothien in 
all Ireland is madel and may be hbd for asking, u^n the borders of his 
^dier’s estah}.’’ This young gentleman’s occupations, when at Mount* 
iFilcnnmery, ate miscelmneous. Upon fine dan he is fond of t^ii^ a 
nint.ncro8^the fountr;^ upon bis elder blfo^r’s mare ; for own 
hnli^^arby^who is ** ont and out the first saddle-horso in 

snM|||t be spsi^d from plough or the cart. He gen<tf)ll^%t^alu 
,^il|>#l|B fipij^pomters. and has an old hereditary instincC ^ 

‘ or partridge a few days the t<r«^ the perlia' 
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mentary prohibition has expired, just to keep up a due impression in 
the tieignbourhood, that an Irish Protestant gentleman, *' born and 
bred on the banks of the Shannon/’ may take what liberties 'be likes 
with his old friend the law of the land. In general, however, the 
OTlummeries are zCj;lous supporters ofestabl^hed order, and some of 
Terry’s domestic employments have immediate reference to the politi* 
cal duties of his house. He keeps the family-blunderbusses in order; 
and upon wet days, makes important additions to the winter-stock of 
slugs and bullets. He has also the credit of having suggested the outline 
of the present fortifications at Mount-Flummery, which are indeed so 
excellently contrived, that Captain Rock has hitherto been baffled in 
his efforts to surprise that loyal citadel. Three times last winter, the 
attempt was made in broad daylight, and while the family were sitting 
round the breakfast- table ; but with so little success, that on eaclr oc- 
casion the assailed had no less than five minutes notice of the captain’s 
approach. 

For the last two or three years, young O’Flummciy has passed the 
spring months in Dublin. He puts up at the Hibernian, where be has, 
upon model ate terms, a snug bed-room at the top of the house, and 
liberty to lounge in the coffee-room on wet days, or, to speak more 
correctly, during the wet hours of every day. He seldom breakfasts, 
and never dines at his blS^el ; his finances as a younger brother would 
not allow it ; but the O’Flnmraeries are numerous in Dublin. Many of 
them hold lucrative offices under the Government, and they all make 
a point of supporting one another, so that Terence by a little manage- 
ment contrives to secure a daily invitation to dinner— more particularly 
as he never yet has had the imprudence to ask one of his Dublin rela- 
tives to discount a bill, 

O’Flummcry’s appeal ance is rather striking ; and as on tlie whole be 
may be said to represent in his person and manners, a pretty numerous 
class among the rising generatioti of Irishmen, upon whom, according 
to some, the salvation of their country will mainly depend, I think it a 
just tribute to their merits, that a single sample should be delineated in 
detail. 


In stature he approaches the height of Belvedere Apollo; but the 
contour of his features, and still morj^ their expression, differs in many 
respects from that model of masculine perfection. In truth, thfre is 
badch rnttfe of the Devil than the God in Terry’s looks; fo^ mimi Uno- 
meats of anger, he looks “ devilish fierce,” and in hia «)uiiUy vicdent 
paroxysms of politeness ^dbviUsh ,genteel.” The diaraotfff “■'Of his 


liQuntenance iHts neutral moods belongs to the purely ^yilioah Thqjp 
U l^h and blood and bone in great profusion. High dmok-htmes, a 




W it firOin die side-winds ; k pkir Of eyes, each as 'pl 
ginolis dud oglihg as a Carlmgford oyster ; a month 
to thi two emnidyments of his life, end 
fer hfsS OEipkomds and^plfant, It wdnlt he ^ite 
hf Viainds that enter, or the stffl Isrjmr 
kil^^l^tions that come out, to a 
’ hrisding'eiid bushy tb WInipmi to 
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anfayed tn the jnost glowing colours of present health, fonn a general . 
Style of visage that n)ay^>e not inaptly termed the florid Gothic," t 

Of bis dress 1 shall merely say that, when new, it is in the extremity 
of the Dublin fashion, which is synonymous with the London fashion 
*' in extremes.” His ccavat, in particular, is greatly to be commended 
for the amplitude of its folds, and tlie variety of its congyrations. In 
the centre appears conspicuously a glistening Irish diamond, like an 
inquisitive eye peeping out to see vriiat the world thinks of the owner. 

O’Flummery’s gait ahd gestures have a considerable dash of the 
heroical — more espedally when he i^ exhibiting upon bis favourite 
lounge, from Milllken’s” to “Nelson’s Pillar,” and back again. In 
truth he throws out his limbs with a certain air of defiance, from which 
you can infer that he has too much punch in Ip blood to bear the sha> 
dow of a slight from any man ; and as Jhe has somewhere heard that 
“none but the brave deserve the fair,” whenever he approaches a group 
of well-dressed females, the roll of bis hips becomes peculiarly imposing. 
The back view of bis figure is chiefly remarkable for those involuntary 
twitchings in the muscles over the blade bones, which lus countrymen 
call “ the brogue in the shoulders.” But Terry has laboured hard to 
stifle the brogue in other quarters. His intonations were once rich and 
aboriginal ; hut he passed the summer before last at Cheltenham, and 
ever since he has etinced a most merciless disj^sition towards his Ma- 
jesty’s English. Some of his acquaintance attribute this to tlie eflect of 
the waters, and cite many similar instances ; but a friend who put up at 
the same hoarding-house asserts, that on the very first day of his ap- 
pearance there at the dinner-table, (they sat opposite to a rich Manches- 
ter cotton-twister’s daughter,) he could perceive Terry making a violent 
effort to catch the English accent, but by one of tliose accidents at- 
tendant upon a hurried exertion, he contrived to lay hold of it by thf 
wrong eno^ Whatever the cause, thererap, certain it is, that his accent 
and pronunciation, though they pass {|^‘Mount-Flummery for thepures); 
Cheltenham, differ essentially from the rules recommended by Mr, 
Walker. Of the a’s.anH e's, in particular, he-makes strange work. '' Htl 
who before the memorable trip to Cheltenham, did not hesitate to 
Mount-Flummery as a part of Ireland where “ bating was chape," (Aih 
glice, where a man might get kicked and cuffed for the merest trifle,) 
will now off^r to band a deer tef^a leedtf; express bis utter disteeste to 
steel bread, and praise an Edglish steege~coach. as an admirable convse- 
<mr«i It ijs only when he is taken by surprise that pase and han/ss bek 
out in the old way. But besides these improvements upon the promiitt , 
ciation of his forefathers, he has adopted a notion, not i}fux>m)|l|C|jh 
tflnong certain classes of Jhis countrymen, thalj the pore English 
consists of a violent compression of the organa of speech upco die 
scainds as they pass. Hence soihe words ^permitted to esqdpe. 
llirottgh the iqterstioes of his clenched teeth, rush out with a biasing 
noise like th«^ riotous spirit of ginger-beer effecting a forcible ei^arge- 
men^ whilq^'^others, hi^strangulated about the Wer r^ioi aj^ the 
thrOi^<||le itsfuy in a di^nt rumbling cadepce, like the 
anh^Sttlb^s bog-atream. 

^ though ooce^ student of Trinity College, nime'’il 
&>oks) was never, liftinguished progress in'I^lasde Kite- 
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ratwr«^ and atill less In th&exiet sciences. This is rather anomalous ; for 
t4i«eehim strut over Carlisle Bridge, no one tvould suspect that he could 
have ever been stopped by the Pons asmorum. To make amends, how- 
ever, for his want of academic honours, he has lately graduated in ai| 
Orai^ Lodge, where he pledges the Glorious Memory with such sur- 
passing aeal, that his friends expect to see him shortly rewarded by a 
comfortoble provision under the last police-bill. Being the only gen- 
tleman in his lodge, he is treated there with great^ respect, and his opi- 
nions on most subjects are implicitly deferred to. Yet there are two 
or three of the older members, and, in particular. Brother Brannigan the 
Common Councilman, whom he has not yet been able to bring over to 
the ’ doctrine, that William the Conqueror and William the Third 
were not one and the self-s4|ne man. It was under Terry's auspices, 
that the last attempt to dress '*the statue” was conducted. He also 
makes it a point, whenever the Constitution is more immediately en- 
dangered by a rumour of Emancipation, or by a verdict against an 
Orange magistrate, to take a nocturnarstroll, with a suitable retinue, into 
College Green, and salute the glorious idol with a round of midnight 
yells, to the infinite edification of the Orange watchmen and the sore 
discomfiture of the Catholic slumberers in the neighbourhood. For 
these exploits our hero is regularly invited to the Cl^y feasts. Po- 
litics apart, however, the after-dinner thoughts of O’Flummery will 
o|ten take a more genial turn. In the fine evenings of summer, he 
is fond of sauntering alone within the railings 'of Merrion-square, 
and indulging in those silent rhapsodies of sentiment which youth 
and health and punch inspire. Upon these occasions bis step is more 
pacific, his eye emits a more tranquil fire. He hums a national air, 
and though a Protestant and an Orangeman, glories in the name of 
Irishman. He thinks of the O’Flummeries, of their past achieve- 
ments, and their present imporlapce. He speculates upon his own 
prospects in life. The wishes of nls cduntry have already assigned 
nim a handsome income on the police-establishment ; but should this 
expectation fail, Ireland has many other resources^ for the loyal — her 
customdiouses, her stamp-offices, her post-offices, her penitentiaries, 
her cevporations (which never repent), her collector-ships and depuCy-. 
collectdr-sbips, mid many other ships, ex^peding in number the British 
navy ; or should his elder brother fortunately l^reak his rieck at 'a hunt, 
Mounu-Fhimmery ahd its fair demesnes may yet be his ; or failing ail 
of thole, ^ splendid chances of a matrimonial bit are still in reserve, 
end tluin he thm|ci of Cheltenham, and the Manchester cotton-tftiedsfe 
dauffht^, and his'ihwn soft ways, and of all he might have done, and 
idil^ witiby yet db— until, kindling with ** the fervour of youthM etn^" 
‘mti^ he detemunee, if he can only ra^e the wind, to be off dgnin ^ 
in t]^ nmet day^s packet 
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BONG, Oil TIIK V0iCE Ot? A »PIR1T. 

From the German of Schiller. 

11kis itoifg is said to have been composed by^ Schiller in answer to ttm ihqoirlei 
of his fHends respecting the fate of Thekla, whose beautiful charaehsr is with* 
drawn from the tragedy of ^^Wallenstein’s Death/* after her resolution to visit the 
grave of her lover is made known. 

Abk’st thou my home?— my pathway wouldst thoukriomf> ^ 

When from thine eye my Hoating shadow past? 

Was not my work fulfillM and closed below ? 

Had I not lived and loved ? — my lot was cast. 

' Wilt thou ask where the nightingale |s goncj 
That| melting into song her soul 
Gave the spring-breeze what witctm%hec in its tone ? 

—But while she lo\ed^ she lived in mat sad lay. 

Tbink’st thou iny heart its lost one hath not found ? 

Yes ! we are one, oh ! trust me, we have met, — 

Where nought again may part what Love hath bound, 

Where falls no tear, and whispers no regret. 

There shall thou 6nd us, there with us be blest^ 

If as our love thy love is pure and true I 
Inhere dwells my father*, sinless and at rest, 

WhercHhe fierce murderer may no more pursue. 

And well he feels, no error of the dust 
Drew to the<stars of heaven his upward ken> 

There it is with us, ev'n as is our trust. 

He that believes, is near the Holy then. 

There shall each feeling, beautiful and high, 

Keep the sweet promise of its earthly day — 

Oh ! fear thou not to dream with waking eye, 

There lies deep meaning oft in childish play, F. H. 

4 


LORD BYROK.-f" 

* is well known that a series of letters were preserved, writteu by 
) Byron in th/s fulness of affection to his mother, r^lete witlt taraite 
‘eling and of action, and well calculated to free the writer ffoiD,aoine 
ion of the thousan^-and'one calumnies which have been heaped 
\ bis head ; and that these letters, by the operation of ai»injan<^iai| 
from the Court of Chancery, his friends — soppi^essed ! 4iM»dter 
wl, admitted into his palace at Pisa, took advantage of th^^e^f^pin^ 
.y to journalize Ids daily conversatioiba, to give pern»Benc(ftfH 9 ve|y 
word, the product of fun, fancy, or spleen, and to Bx.foro^v4i^dKlMr 
dent vapours of the mind, from whiph the best are nob oRempi^and 
;h the/ wisest cannot always control} and this assemblage of tlie 
renda tacendaque** the gentlei^ in ^ttestitdi has published as an 
pf firiendshipftto the mano^ the pern 1 Bat 
non gave the profits of s^e of fitost popalst^lmP<i|D ano* 
id ; and this friend publishes a book to iu8inH|waiai|^ iiMdf 

■7-7- ^ ^ .. 

YililiOleiuttrin. f OConreiyondance iitsdttede Lord Byron,*’ |wf. 
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patron a|tained to literi^ eroinence, "it was he tauglit the bojr’ 
” itvnm he vflio pruned and petted him into excellence ; while 
tht son of this friend, (we have often heard of the odium theologicum, 
hjit.neyer, till now, Ww what was the mens grata Meofogico,) in j re- 
msnnbrwce of the benefit conferred on the father, adds a supplehient 
to declare that Lord Byron was a child of perdition ; and cociHy con- 
signs htin,. body and soul for ever, in fee-simple to the ! ! ! 

That j^ny publications of an equivocal, not to say injurious, ten- 
dency ,td ;Lord Byron’s reputation should come forth, is a natural conse- 
quence of the burning of the MS. memoir. The public were well 
acquainted with its existent and by its mysterious destruction, that 
cuijosity, which, under the circumstances of Lord Byron’s life and 
death, must have been in it iip BO intense, was stimulated to a morbid 
excecHI^. " What,” it must f^ousand times have been asked—" what 
could hove been the nature. of that communication, of which not one 
word was fit to meet the public eye,— of which not an iota was pure 
from scandal, from ribaldry, or from irreligion?” " What must have 
been the individual ’ man or devil,’ who could have written such a 


memoir ? Can nobpdy tell 1 will nobody speak ?” — It is, then, not very 
astonishing that a tmiUitude of pens should have started from their ink- 
horns to answer this interrogatory. It was no unnatural desire for 
those who did, and those who did not, possess materials for replying to 
such questions, to aim at fame and remuneration by attempting to sup- 
ply the loss of the MS. and to appease tite public-'disappointmeot It 
was no very unnatural error for Lord Byron’s acquaintance, to presume, 
that any account, no matter what, that could be given of the " life, 
character, and behaviour” of the noble poet, would be more beneficial 
to his fair fame than the "horrible imaginings” floating on the public 
apprehension from this deplorable hiatus. We must repeat, likewise, 
what we have observed on another occasion, that Lord Byron himself 
would probably have been of somewhat*^ same opinion; bnd though 
there niay 1^ many things in Mr. Dallas’s Recollections at which he 
wouldj^ve^ smiled, and many in ^pt. Med win’s which he would have 
correct, he would ip all likelihood have borne the additional twaddle 
and.scAndal, of which these publications have been the occasion, with 


SQ^neh niove philosophy than those to whom bis memory is dear, and who 
are vtpted nt' seeing such a concatenation of eircumstances t^ii%^ to 
j^e^ng idtose lihgry passions of his enemie^ which should haVe been 
hhi^ in^is grave, and not " recorded on lus monument,” ^ 

aijiiinris: in question the public, faov$ever, have reason be 

m .; The^iuhlic have appetiteC' for anecdote. 

,ao.»ii^;tbtn||S cont^ed in mese volinnes may be, 
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correct notioee rmp^lt^^htii purd- 
. 'i^a*as^r4' andibadt^ that j^lBttriotiity which evety t 
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Mr. Dalku, (and it has the authority of a death'^hed repentance,)* the 
whole affair reaolrea itself into a matter of pounds shillings and pence ; 
sp that while declamation was loudest against Lord Byrcm’s reputation, 
a document has been withheld, which would place liis cfaaraoter in one 
amiable point of view, for the valuable consideration of a disputed eony- 
riffhtU The injunction, however, seems to have proved unsuccessful. 
Mr. Dallas had, it should seem, already put the letters oht of bis own 
control, before the matter came imder the cognisance of the. Lord 
Chancellor ; and the subject of another state, over which the press- 
suppressing dogmas of our Courts of Equity have no influence, has 
caused them to be translated into French, and given to the press. 
Thus, by a bizarre combination of circumstances, the French nation are 
in possession of a document of which the English have been deprived ; 
and we are indebted to the freedom of the French press for informaflon 
on a truly mateiial point, which our own boasted bberties did not sufBce 
to procure us. 

In noticing this highly interesting publication, we shall chiefly con- 
iine ourselves to his Lordship’s correspondence with Mrs. Byron. 
His letters to Mr. Dallas, which constitute the other moiety of the 
volume, relate chiefly to the variations and corrections made diuring 
the progress of printing his English Bards, and Childe Harold ; ami 
will be a valuable present to the critic, to tlie inquirer concerning thp 
phenomena of mindj and to the literary gossip : but Lord Byron’s cor- 
respondence nith his mother possesses, we conlbss, a high place in our 
estiraatioD. These letters were written during bis Lordship’s absence 
on his tour to the East, and contain numerous brief but sprightly sketches 
of those sites and scenes which he afterwards embodied in more lofty 
poetry. They are, in point of style, as far as that particular may be judged' 
by a translation, eminently remarkable for the ease and simplicity which 
usually maik the epistolary effusions of men of genius. There is 
nothing in them affected, npthing strained *, no ^boured effiwt at 
wit, no pompous display of reflection, or of sentiment upon stilts. 
He writes merely because he has>/act8 to relate, or feelings to com- 
municate ; and he is brief or extended, just as bis matter happens to 
require. He is always, therefore, graceful and elegant ; and thot^h 
bis letters will appear to be just such as any body would write* they 
are in reality such as very few persons indeed could produce, i^me- 
body has said, ** if 1 Md more time, I should have written more 
briefly.” Lord Byron required no time for this species of correction ; 
for his letters, flowing from a full heart and a clear head, are totsfly 
exempt from that p^antic research, which is the occasion of tjedkllis- 
ness and diffusion. At the period when this correspondence 'ffas com- 
mitted to paper, {<ord Byron ,bad not arrived at his unenviable pre- 
eminence. It is a singular coincidence, that the youthftil pprtrt^ of 
Voltaire exhilnt the same playfulness, and have nothing of the 
aareastic diablaie of vCitpression, w^ieh, in the later reprmntations of 
4# wop lerM mant knply at leaat as mmfli malice a^riiL » To his 
Lord Byron is tend^, affectionato* and rf^pe^l^P^ls SHt 
ydotS those immediately dependent upon him is eyiniM||i|||n 
tsilfm of sympathy, such as are tittle to be expected from ine school of 

<■ 1 1 * — — ^ — — 

* Mr. Dallas died at Havre a few weeks since. * 
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aHstocratie iauteur and cold in which he was riared. His 

leferences to bis servants are frequent. Speaking of one of his suite 
whom he bad sent home, he sa^ ** Pray shew the boy any kbidtiesa, 
asJhe is my fitvourite” — “Say this to his father, who may else imagine 
he'Kas behayed ill.” In another letter he returns to the same subject.. 

“ Pray take care of my boy Robert, and the old man Murray ; neither 
the youth of the one, nor the age of the other, would have sustained' 
the fotiguea of travelling. It is well they returned.” Again he writes, 
“Tell Rushtoft his son is well, and doing well; so is Murray.” He 
speaks, of Murray’s leaving him, with regret, as his age would in alt 
probability prevent their ever meeting again. Of Robert also he soya, 
he likes him, “ because, like himself, he seemed a friendless animaL” 
With respect to his behaviour to his mother, let the Correspondence 
speak. From this it appears, that he fitted up Newstead on the eve of 
his voyt^e, exclusively for her Convenience ; and that he had made ar- 
rangettitents, in the event of his death, to assure her a life-interest in the 
manois and a sufficient income. I n a letter from Constantinople, when his 
property was in great disorder, he begs of her, if she has occasion for 
a pecuniary supply, to use liis funds as far as they go, without reserve ; 
leaving it to her discretion, how much, in the then state of his affairs, 
she may think proper to require. In doing this, we are well aware 
that Lord Byron did no more than most men, placed in his circum- 
stances, and at Ais time of life, would have done : for if age be the 
epoch of 'msdom, youth is Uie season of generosity and of warm af- 
fections. We should, indeed, be ashamed for ourselves, and for 
human nature, in dragging such a trait before the pif^blic as illustrative 
of character, if party-spirit bad not taken some share in degrading it. 
Lord Byron had his faults : he must have had great faults ; for his 
place in society, his defective education, and the neglect to which he 
was abandoned in the trying hour of adolescence, favoured the deve- 
lopemcnt of every weed ; but these letters bespeak an affectionate and 
respectful son, a kind master, and a liberal friend, — and such he was 
in his pecuniary relations with his companions. 

As evidences of Lord Byron’s state of mind, tffid of that morbid feel- 
ing whidh formed the basis of his ]^tical character, these letters are 
highly valuable. They exhibit frequent traces of that deep impression 
wMeH his lonely destiny and narrowed fortunes had early made on his 
suse^ible dispositidn. Disappointment and mortification had already 
d(mn ^eir work, a work which no after-flattery imd success could undo> 
Wbefv^Mr. HobhoUse left him, he describes himself as glad to be once 
move alone. ‘ He was sick of his eompaiuon, — not that he was a bad 
otifii hut because his nature led him to solitude. He returns, he says, in 
mishit letter, to England with ’^e samU fiielings which prevailed nt hll 
d^krtttfe^^indiflb^cC and kpathy. 

Il'hnd been drculated in privUte sodlety, at-ffie time of the in* 
that these letters {adithessed to his mother!) contahied d” 
farltl^ Of blaiqihei^abd^Wety: in this assertion there is not the' 
sha^w, of ttotho are aWost entirely narrative, and re^ to the* 

soene)r^4sfiM#«M#>ty wi^ was jesting at the time, 
arit^alliwna^ lia' dohieitie ana’ycoQoitiit^ interdsis, simli atllT ’ 
still tabtill laoMi write m his ifiotidr, ’ In a letter from CoiRittan*’ 
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tiMfde, lie a sort of eummai'y of tmvoU. He describes him- 
f self as nei^r di^f^inted nor disgust^. He had lived with Uitt 
bi^^est and th» loweat ; had passed days in'd lhudia*s pidace^ and many 
a n%btin a oovtwi^uae. He found tha jpeople inofTensive aad kfnd> Ho 
remained soin^ lime with the Greeks in OioMorea and Idyftdiat andi 
thot^ inferior to the Turks, he fodnd them better than thef Spaniards, 
who>in their turn, excelled the Portuguese. Of St. Sophia no speaks 
as of a buildiim of great interest, but not to be mentioned in the same 
page with St. Paul’s. What he states of his servant Fletcher,^ is pretty 
nearly what most persons might repeat, who have taken Engluh ser« 
vants to travel. Besides his lamentations after beef and beer, and his 
contempt of every tiling foreign, bis incapacity for acquiring even a few 
worda of a foreign language rendered him a heavy incumbrance. Tlie 
plague of speaking for him, the comforts he wanted, the pilaws he could 
not mil, and the wiifbs he could not drink, hk endless calamities of stum- 
bling horses, want of tea, &c. &c. were an endless source of laughter 
and of inconvenience. Of travel Lord Byron remarks, that he saw all 
countries with reference to his own. When he finds England superior, 
he is pleased ; when otherivise, he is at least enlightened ; no very 
strong proof, by the by of that inveterate dislike of his native country 
with which he has been so often reproached. If his pleasutes in (his 
particular were less frequent than his instruction, diere are many of ns 
who will not be inclined to think it altogether his Lordship's own fault. 
Lord Byron kept no wurnal ; he had no intention of scribbling his tra> 
vels, and had don^^iimh authotihip! Speaking of a Bavarian artist, 
whom he had empk|led to take views for him,'— This, he says, will 
be better than scribbling, a disease he hopes himself cured of. 

As early as the year 1811, Lord Byion sceuls to have made up his mind 
to his future course of life. He says that if by circumstances he slioulil 
be obliged to sell Newstead, be will at all events pass his life abroad. 
Newstead was his only tie to England ; and that once gone, neither in- 
terest nor inclination would lead him northward. Competence im Eng- 
land, he observes, is ample wealth in the East ; and the spot where he 
can enjoy a delicious climate and every luxury at a less expense than a 
college life at home, will always be a country to him. This then, he 
says, is the alternative. If be preserves Newstead, he returns { if he 
sells it, he will stay away : words remarkable for their prophetic import, 
and for their evidence of the deep fixedness of the notioiw of the writer. 

With his return to England, which soon follows, bis correspondence 
with his moth» ceases. If we may judge from this specimen of his 
powers, we may assert, that Lord Byron’s epistolary writings will, at 
some future day, take* proininent place among his othef literary pro- 
ductions ; unless an irreparable injunction against their future^ppear> 
ance in an English <dress should be obtained* 

The rcmahiwr of tha volume contains a further corret^ndenee with 
Mr. Dallas. Theit]iagea comprise some remarks upon the encomUfge- 
ment afforded by thd great to mechanic fdi^^literate pretenders to 
pbetry. Were a r^idar^red author to write such terser, they would 
mfhbe to^rated. But every one is a stave of admiretk^, 

Iec4if a tbker should be able to rhyibie at Some 

shewr bad taste ; others out of pure This ii to t^e# 
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of education, who, when thejT lilkve d^ne their best, hear tlulr own qna- 
lidcations cited against theiawlves. The sihcess of prodigies of this 
description. Lord Byron jhirtly Mtritaites touthe vanity of patrons; who, 
beeanse men of sense scorn protection, look out for sparks of ta« 
lent in cellars and stalls, and, having found something to their taste, 

stamp it with their own seal, that it may pass current with the world, 

Another remarkable point in this Correspondence is, Lord Byron's pro- 
testations, from the very starting-post, against the identifying Cbilde 
Harold's character with his own. That, he says, is my second objec- 
tion to my name appearing in the title-page. 

Want of room compels us to refrain from dwelling upon many more 
particulars, of strong interest to the literature of the day ; for these we 
must refer to the book itself : hoping that the prudence of those con- 
cerned in the injunction will induce them to take qjjpf their embargo, 
and enable the public to read the letters of their own poet in their own 
language. 


WRITTEN AT MONTMARTRE. 

h'AiR City of a lovely sky 1 
Home of the ardent, bra\e, and gay, 
Ixmgiani&h'd in the buried past — 

Once paradise of gallantry — 

Image of glory iu decay. 

Of greatness oiercastl— 

Thou art to me a mixture strange 
Of mem and great in cicry change 

The day is dj mg in the west, 

Gorgeous in hues of hung light, — 

Yet thou hast been in splendors drest 
Transient, but as that radiance bright; 

And not more black the midnight cloud 
Than thou hast gloom’d with ill. 

And yet in each vicissitude 
Thou wert a marvel still 

For ever joyous as the breeze 
That plays along the summer seas — 

Defeat or conquest on tby brow, 

Ruled by thine own or foreign slaie, 

I’hou seeta'dst as miTthfuIly as now 
Calamity to brave ^ 

As thy own sun and daylmht gay, 

Illustrious in frivolity. 

Now in thy atmosphqi? of ligbl^ .c 
I'he soft south wind vabtt|U^ j^owiag— 
Thy palaces half shadq. ha]p!«lUte*r- 
Tby green Seine by Its Rowing-^ 

•ply gold domes like the sky ^ 
jnaunring iftjve't tranqu 
Ttw HisMpmi in the midway air « 

Xdl iirhwe1«dl«<m*a wa kept* 
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All crowd upon the feasted eye 
Revelling in'^scenic luxury. 

What Ctuunan there lifts its dark head— 
JLike a tall cypress by the dead , 

It mourufully appears— 

A swarthy stranger of the Hast, 

Darken’d by cliine. or age, or years, 

A palmer in a flowery waste? — ► 

It IS the trophied work of him 
Who made the fame of others dim, 

A being that once trod 
On crowns and crov\ned heads, and shone 
On eaith a mortal god ; 

Whom elements were sent to tame — 

For man too much alone ; 

Now laid afar, forbid a name 
Upon his burial stone! — 

But time hath graved it dee|) — and ho 
Sleeps on an island rock. 

That owes an iinmoitality 
To every tempest’s shock. 

Thundering his ocean dirge 

In billows sweeping from the pole. 
Unbroken to their foaming goal. 

And every western surge I— - 
Beneath that dome once lay reurn’d 
The letter’d, sceptic, brave. 

In fO^Iulion’s whim— >now turn'd 
IaV^ a fitter grave, 

Beneclth a prouder dome they lie j 
And juggling priests their place supply. 
With relics from the catacombs 
Doom’d to be worshipp’d in their tombs ! 

What richness sunset flings below ! 

Palace, grove, cemeteiy, hill. 

Streets crowded, through which myriads go 
For business, pleasure, good, or ill. 

As others have before my day ; 

While now 1 gaze my hour away. 

And think what sights those city towers 
Have seen of mm in by-gone hours! 

Fair City of a lovely sky ! 

Twilight is curtaining thy plain — 

The sleepf night is hastening nigh. 

And 1 must greet thy crowd again. 

O mayst thou some day be as fair. 

As free# as pure, as thine own air — 

PuiW off the taints that stain thy fame. 
And of Troy’s chief own but the name 1 
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THE OEUBS OF LONDON. 

t AM just returned from visiting two of thos^ maguiflcent edifices to 
which modern luxury has given birth, and which are certainly very 
notable signs of the times. I mean thfi Club-houses, of which the Uni- 
versity and Union are the handsomest of the more recent ones, and in- 
deed fairly challenge admiration as beautiful structures and highly 
ornamental to the metropolis. The interior does not deceive expecta- 
tion ; and the stranger who is conducted through these noble buildings 
is struck by the combination of elegance and splendor, comfort and 
luxury, which they undoubtedly display. In the University Club, 
more particularly, the eye of taste is gratified by the grandeur and 
magnificence of ihe design, the extreme beauty of the decoration, the 
tasteful and judicious selection of the colours, which produce such 
warmth and richness of effect ; while the perfect harmony of the whole 
must completely satisfy the.most critical observer that full justice has 
been done to this part of the plan. What a delicious place of resort is 
this Club I what a charm is comprehended in that library (which only 
wants tlie addition of books), where the very chairs seem to woo you to 
sit down — where the handsome inkstands of ample dimensions entreat 
you to be creative and to shed their contents, not upon the soft rich 
carpet which is spread for the student’s feet, (and on which those feet 
fall with a tread as noiseless as upon the mossy turf,) but on the quires 
of gilt-edged paper which solicit his attention, peeping forth from the 
morocco- bound blotting-books which are profusely'*'*cattered around. 
Here indeed is space for study, room for thought. i^iTdoes the student 
wish to beguile an idle hour with tlie ligliter page of ephemeral pro- 
duction ? — all the periodical publications court his choice, w hile 
newspapers in abundance offer bira tittle-tattle, and politics of 
every kind and shape and shade, so that he cannot fail to suit his taste, 
on whatever pattern his political creed may chance to be cut. If we 
proceed to the drawing-room, we are struck with the luxurious ele- 
gance of its furniture. Those chairs, tho.se sofas, those mirrors. — 
Heavens ! for what order of beings is all this intended ? Surely for the 
highest circle of male and female society that London affords — where 
the lady patroness is of the blood royal, collecting around her the Hite 
of that society, and where the feast of reason and the flow of soul may 
be reciprocally enjoyed by both sexes : the one bringing to the common 
stock solid learning, elegant literature, and high breeding ; the other 
contributing all the agtemens of polished female society in the highest 
state of culti%tion. Nothing is less intended than any such scheme. 
All this expenditure of money, all this display of architectuural talent, 
and upholsteral taste, is solely dedicated! to the use of a certain set of 
men» whpse claim to election consists in their being sons of one or other 
of our two prolific altm matres, and whOj,have the privilege of paying 
for thatr dinner or breakfast at this club whenever disposed to do so. 
Such is the rage for luxury and expense in the pr^ent day, that it is 
difficult to meet with a man now who does not belong to one or other of 
these 8yb|^e temples ; all classes of men, under all circumstanfaes, are 
doiiroas‘’bf belonging to them, and as eager to have tlieir names en- 
rolled in the band of the privileged! Sfi the first noblemen in the land. 
And yet the entrance^ and annual subscription are in tneiinBelves no 
VOL. xrn. NO. l, * i ’ 
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triHes to a man of limited income ; but this does by no means prevent 
the country clergyman residing on a small living, from being fired 
with the ambitious wish of occasionally inhabiting those stately apart- 
ments on a footing with the highest ranks. He squeezes out the neces- 
sary ten guineas per annum ; in return for which hejhasthe gratification 
of eating a plain dinner, and swallowing a small quantity of wine, within 
die precincts of a palace, and seeing Lord A. and the Mr. B. pass 
in and out before his eyes, or seated at their costly repasts in the same 
room with him ; and after a week or fortnight's expensive residence in 
London, for the advantage of frequenting the club to which he belongs 
(and where perhaps he has not half a dozen acquaintance to mak^ it 
agreeable even as a rallying point) be returns into the countw to Ijis 
small parsonage, his homely parlour, and bachelor’s fare, with feelings, 
1 should shrewdly suspect, of no renewed contentment or invigorated 
cheerfulness. What do the ladies say to these expensive and exclusive 
establishments — these tempting resorts of idleness and ennui? Just 
what might have been expected : it is impossible that they should cast 
a faypurable eye upon them, and they are accordingly, one and all, 
hostile to this new and fast-spreading mania for association amongst 
the men, and they look with a very jealous eye at the multiplication 
of these edifices, which they naturally consider the strong-holds of re- 
bellion against female sw'ay and petticoat influence. The matronly fac- 
tion are loudly indignant, affirming that the direct consequence of these 
clubs is to corrupt the principles and unsettle the habits of their hus' 
bands ; while the spinster sect, in the violence of their alarm, fraidtly de- 
clare that the tendency of them is to prevent their getting any husbands 
at all. This is indeed a serious charge, and it must be confessed is not 
without colour of justice. A luxurious kind of life is by these esfabli^- 
roents made accessible to persons who would, in any other mode, be 
excluded by the compass of their pockets from indulging in a species of 
refinement to which they have no just claim, and by means of ^ in- 
dulgence, tastes and habits of expense are created, which must be'Wbly 
prejudicial to sober matrimonial views ; for the young man who QM 
been accustomed to set a high value upon the enjoypients of his **club” 
will be hardly equal to the effort of foregoing them. Should the sacrifice 
become necessary in the cause of matrimony. It must be allowed to be 
the worst possible school for bachelors, and for married men not lesaab : 
and I tliink 1 may venture confidently to predict that their ill el K 
will become pretty evjdent at no very distant period. I believe ifix^e 
will seriously defend these institutions -ofi the ground*^ th^Vir'1)eing 
friendly to the purposes of learning. It is hardly to be^pposed that 
grown gentlemen, jqst emancipated from the trammels of the University, 
will come up to town to resume their studies and take ffirtW^ degrees 
m Pall Mall East } or ^that members of aibaturer age will recoimntNiee 
such a course of application as shall endangprthe stability of therooib 
of their new edifices, had they been constructed under a similav spell 
with the demolished study of Friar Bacon at .Oxford. I understand 
that the clubs are considered as places of rendezvous, as points of umDH 
for aJSj[uaintance, atrd for the merest lounging aqd idleness A fri^ 
dfmine (a ve^ singular and whimsical person) who belon^to almost 
every institution of the kind in London) and who has been on ffiat a<- 
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count styled by bis witty familiars the Knave of Clubs, honestly assured 
me that, as to reading bein^ carried on within those precincts, he did not 
believe that a single individual of the whole community, in resorting 
thither, had it even in their remotest contemplation ; that for his own 
part, he never could, in spite of the fascinating preparations, sit down 
to write so much as his letters there, but invariably adjourned to his 
lodgings for that purpose, situated perhaps in some obscure street, and 
moat probably on very neighbourly terms with the moon. When I 
visited the University Club,*the rooms w'cre very empty, and in these 
noble apartments were chiefly to be seen groups of visitors under the 
guidance of some member, who was doing the honours with evident 
compfatiency. In the evening, indeed, I am informed, the attendance 
is by no means deficient, and for a pretty obvious reason : the attrac- 
tions of play will always suffice to draw a multitude together, indepen- 
dently of the elegance of the place of meeting. 

I could not for my soul help regretting, as we proceeded from room 
to room, the application, or misapplication rather, of so much money ; 
nor was it possible to avoid wishing that the wealthy confederates had 
combined their funds in aid of some useful or benevolent design — some 
charity which would endure to the end of time, a living monument of 
their liberality — imparting comfort and blessing to generations yet un- 
born. I could not refrain from imagining the widow, or the orphan, 
the deaf and dumb, or that benightid child of woe the indigent 
blind, or the houseless wanderer, rescued from misery, shame, and 
death, and living innocently and happily in an asylum built for 
their accommodation — or a refuge perhaps for the innocent destitute, 
who, I believe, are the only class of j)eople unprovided for by the cha- 
ritable institutions of London. I pictured their cheerful faces, and 
merry voices resounding through the building — a plain and unadorned 
structure. The reality before me was fading from my sight, and the 
scene of my fancy was growing more distinct upon the mental tablet, 
wh^ the figure of a modern Exquisite, stretched upon a sofa, and re- 
flected in a magnificent mirror opposite, dissipated my reverie, and so 
completely ruffled the current of my ideas that I could not resume them, 
but was fain to lament, like Alnaschar, over the brittle foundation of 
my visionary edifice. 

With these feelings of hostility warring in my breast, it was almost 
with a malicious satisfaction that I witnessed the effects of the grand rout 
|pven by the University Club to the Duchess of Gloucester, who was 
invited to see the building, and in honour of whom about three thousand 
persons vrere also asked, being nearly three times as many as could be 
accomntoi^ted with any degree of convenience. It was a brilliant scene 
bntli within and without, and the company had ample leisure, dmring 
dieir long and tedious journey thither, to contemplate the dehtm of the 
place t^ey were so anxious to reach ; aiM never did greater anxiety 
appeair to prevail than on this occasion to achieve nmpoimitk' 
to arrjvO at the door of the club-house. But eagerness impa^ence 
itare all thrown away ; the thing was only to be IcconfpliWed by 
ajttii^ co:!£tflntedly afor hours blocked up by innumera^e 
'the fatdj^less tenants of which were condemned to await their turn to 
protfch a foot nearer to the object of their wishes, wfaidi gliteirifl^ wm 
» 
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splendid light, and directing their course, shone upon them from afar 
" the cynosure” of every eye. And as they gradually approached inch 
by inch nearer to the desired goal, they had the mortification to distin- 
guish plainly the figures of the happy mortals who by good fortune had 
arrived early, and whose plumes were seen to nod at each other, and 
diamonds to exchange their blazing glances, with cruel distinctness ; 
whilst the^ were still doomed, though so near, to linger out the precious 
moments in an agony of inevitable delay ; and many had the chagrin 
to find, when at length the blissful momenf of admission arrived, that 
the Duchess had been gone some time. For myself, having played the 
humbler but more expeditious part of a pedestrian, I arrived at the 
club, and it was then only by dint of my utmost efiorts that 1 reached the 
staircase, and had neither power nor ambition to get farther, but, 
placing myself on the steps, I saw and heard and sufiered enough. 
The squeezing, the pushing, the fainting, the screaming, were abun- 
dant. Ladies lost their beaux, arid were separated fioin their friends 
the whole night ; some their ornaments, many of them various articles 
of their dress, which in every instance must have suftered irreparable 
damage by pressure and friction. “ I will trouble you for my gown,” 
cried a lady sharply to two gentlemen, who, in brushing by, had car- 
ried oft' between them the lace-train of their neighbour’s petticoat, 
as unconsciously as the milkmaid sweeps away the cobweb from the 
dewy grass, as she steps briskly along at early dawn. The gentlemen 
(it was, alas ! all they could do) restored the gossamer to the right- 
ful owner, with innumerable apologies, while the lady folded up the 
remnants of her robe, and pocketed the disaster with tolerable com- 
posure. Nor was it the flimsy articles of apparel alone that suffered ; 
flesh and blood had their full part in that evening’s rude encounter. 1 
saw a pretty young lady’s plump arm actually excoriated and bleed- 
ing from the wounds inflicted by the ornaments of other females with' 
which she had been brought into violent and involuntary contact. The 
confusion increased deliciously when the moment of departure came ; 
and it was matter of no small amusement to see the contrast exhibited 
in the appearance of the same persons on their going in and coming out. 
What a change had the heat, the crowd, the sufl'ucution, the jostling 
efTected in the fairest faces ! — the havock of years had taken place in that 
short time, on the despoiled beauties who had gone up all brilliancy and 
youth and sunshine. But, if real charms suffered thus severely, borrow- 
ed ones hud little chant^e in such a rout as the present. Rouge, wigs, 
curls, were all fairly routed. The confusion towards the last became 
general. Ladies, in default of their attendant swains, were to be heard 
bawling for their carriages: some worn out with the fatigue of standing 
for hours, took advantage of the company thinning a little, and tl^ 
small space left thereby, to cast themselves down upon the carpet soft 
as moss, which must have b(Ain proud of its unwonted burthen. One 
lady who seemed almost frantic with the difficulties she had encountered, 
flew to roe an utter stranger, and entreated me to assist her to find her 
servan^ and carriage, at the samefime seizing my arm with the greatest 
eagerness. But all is permitted on these occasion. I jdlisped up at 
once from the steps on which I had thought myself happy to obtain a 
seat, and immediately put myself into active operation ; rortuoatdy my 
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xeal was crowned with speedy success, and, on seating my fair one in 
her carriage, was rewarded by so gracious an acknowledgment of my 
poor services that I felt them to he far overpaid. 

I have thus avowed myself decidedly inimical to these modem inno- 
vations, which I denounce as the crying evil of the times, as a fatal and 
insidious snare for the more sober part of the community, who may 
probably enter them at first from a natural wish to connect themselves 
still more closely with their late associates at college, and a feeling of 
pride in being thus in some measure distinguished from the common 
mass of mankind. But when this feeling is carried beyond the dictates 
of prudence and propriety, when it induces men to quit the sphere in 
which Providence has placed them, in order to offer at the shrine of 
luxury, it becomes an error of considerable magnitude ; and to push the 
mania still further and to fritter away time and money in maintaining a 
relation with many of those societies, is downright criminality. I al- 
most sympathized with the rather indelicate indignation of a lady of 
rank with whom I was conversing on the subject, and who at once and 
most unreservedly declared her absolute abhorrence of the very idea of 
the new clubs. On my expressing my admiration of the architect’s 
share in these edifices, and asking if she had seen them, she cut me 
very short, protesting that “nothing should induce her to go and see 
them, that she considered them as tlie greatest nuisance of the age, that 
she held them even in greater abomination than the gaming h — s (her 
ladyship pronounced with gicat energy and emphasis the monosyllable 
which 1 think puoper to leave as a blank in my page), to which people 
of character were deterred from going by a sense of shame and regard 
for their reputations ; but that she considered these ‘ clubs’ as no other 
than ‘painfed sepulchres :’ ” Here 1 was amazed at her ladyship's ac- 
quaintance with Scripture phraseology, forgetting at the moment that a 
domestic chaplain resided in the house, who belonged to the Union, 
University, Alfred, 'J'raveller’s, and who hopes to be one of the Athe- 
naeum also: — “as painted sepulchres, which gape with open mouths for 
all those who escape the less reputable snares ; that they were mere 
traps for the idle and extravagant ; and that whilst the men were thus 
engaged morning, noon, and night, excluding themselves from the bene- 
fidal eflPects of female society, and herding together in places of such 
dangerous resort, there could be no other conclusion of such a course of 
life, but their becoming totally spoiled for domestic habits.” Her lady- 
ship’s idea of domestic life most probably represented a gentleman's 
giving his local habitation and his name to a young person bestowed 
upon him for that consideration, afler which their living, in all essential 
respects, totally asunder, though under the same roof, would not at 
all disturb Lady ^’s scheme of domes^c economy. “ In fine,” con- 

tinued she, “ the young men of the present day, if this system prevails, 
will be entirely given hp to luxury, selfishness, and sensuality, if not to 
drinking and gaming, and will alwa;^s remain averse to any ideas but 
those of miserable celibacy.” Here came “ the rub y” and the pith of the 
wh«4e tiraiie (like a lady's P. S.) was comprehended in the last woi'd. 
Celibacy! of all the crimes for which these unhappy clubs will have to 

«iswer, this was evidently the gravest, in Lady 's opinion ; and the 

murder being now out, I was enabled to interpret very correctly the 
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flush of thtuous indignation which a little too much heightened her 
ladyship’s otherwise judiciously chosen complexion ; and had I even been 
less acute, the glance of anxiety and suppressed mortification, which, in 
stopping to take breath at the conclusion of her speech, she cast upon 
five Very unattractive damsels (who were so indiscreet as to be all old 
enough at the same time to " be out”) would have betrayed the secret of 
her soul. These lasses stood to her in the relation of daughters, and it 
was incumbent on her to dispose of them to the best advantage ; but her 
maternal cares were us yet unrewarded, she had found them heavy 
articles in the matrimonial market; and this failure bad, no doubt, 
much contributed to clear her perception of the evil tendency of clubs, 
and had given additional acrimony to her remarks. I cordidly agreed 
with her, and, following the train in which I perceived her sentiments to 
lie, I said it was no longer matter <of wonder that young ladies of the 
highest merit remained single while such things were, and that, for my- 
self, I heartily concurred in her ladyship’s dislike of such institutions. 
The sympathy was graciously accepted, and I was treated in return with 
a little peep behind the scenes, respecting the maternal difficulties to be 
encountered in the pursuit of husbands. The badness of the times 
came in for a full share of the blame (by which 1 learnt that even a wife 
may be too dear). Quadrilles also bore a great proportion of respon- 
sibility, which. Lady — — ■ asi^pred me, were the worst sjxiculation ever 
set on foot by matrimonial intriguanta. Many curious things I learnt 
on this occasion ; but as I regarded the communication which passed as 
made in a moment of excited feeling, and in some degree confidential, 
I shall keep her ladyship’s counsel, which, to say truth, was just be- 
ginning to be a little fatiguing, when I was relieved by the cntrjjnce of 
one of those “ fortunate youths” who, being rich, independent, and un- 
married, command at will the smiles of the .mhn. Lady ’s coun- 

tenance at once brightened ; clubs, enres, complaints, were all forgotten 
in a moment, and her confidant into the bargain. Quiekly perceiving 
therefore, but without the slightest chagrin, that like every dog I had 
bad my day, I took the opportunity of bowing out,'* inwardly smiling, 
and not a little pleased that I owed to my want of metropolitan conse- 
quence this candid avowal of Lady ’s opinions. Had I been a few 

degrees higher in the scale of eligibility, nota syllabic of the kind should 
1 have heard ; and instead of carrying away with me some new idea, I 
might have become the inndeent victim of a well-laid manoeuvre to se- 
cure my name and property, for one of the personally substantial, but 
pecuniarily slender Lady Maria orLady Ju||^* « * *, the bare 
idea of such an escape, I was not a little rejedft'd to find myself safe at 
my hotel again ; and thougli vot a member of the University, Union, 
United Service, Alfred, Traveller’s, or Athenaeum Clubs, I &lt at this 
moment peculiarly happy to lock the door of my apartment upon my 
single-blessedness. 
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OIULIO) A TALK. 

AN IMPROVISATION OP BONAPARIX. 

Bonaparil, during the first year after he ascended the imperial 
throne, was in the h^it of passing such evenings as he could spare 
from business, in the apartments of the Empress. Harassed by the 
fatigues of the day, he would throw liimself on a sofa, and there, de- 
voured by his ambitious projects, would lose himself in a gloomy si- 
lence, which no one had the boldness to disturb. But sometimes he 
W'outd give the reins to his ardent imagination and to his taste for the 
marvellous, — oi’, tn speak more justly, to that necessity for producing 
effect, which was, perhaps, his predominant feeling ; and he would then 
recite histories which were almost always terrible, and which never 
failed to bear the impress of his character. The ladies in waiting pro- 
fited by these narrations of the Emperor, and it is from the repetition 
of one of them (Madame de R.) that the following anecdote has been 
transcribed. “ Never,” said that lady, “ did Bonaparte appear to me 
more extraordinary than during his recital of the story of Giulio. Car- 
ried away by his subject, he traversed the apartment, — his voice varied 
with his characters — he seemed to multiply himself, and the terror he 
inspired was unaffected.” To excite alarm in his audience was delight- 
ful to him, and nothing gratified him so highly as the expression of 
horror which marked the codntenanc^.of those who surrounded him. 
Madame dc R. committed to paper the anecdote of Giulio the night on 
which she heard it related, and shortly afterwards imparted it to one 
of^er friends, M. Guizot, to whom we are indebted for its commu- 
nication. 

“ A mysterious being, who pretended to unravel the secrets of the 
Future, had appeared at Rome. The sex of this being was a matter of 
dispute : some there were, who, in relating the strange predictions they 
had received, spoke of it as bearing the form and features of a woman; 
whilst others declared they had been confounded by the appearance of 
a hideous monster. This oracle resided in one of the suburbs, where 
she inhabited a deserted palace, sufficiently guarded from the curiosity 
of the populace by superstition and dread. No one could ascertain the 
period of her arrival ; and, in short, whatever related to the existence 
of this individual, was wrapt in impenetrable mystery. Nothing was 
spoken of at Rome but the Sibyl, the name by which she was then ge- 
nerally designated ; all were anxious to (Consult her, while few could 
muster courage to enter ^ her dwelling. On approaching it, some were 
seized with a horror sHll^as only a fatal presentiment could justify, and 
fled as though strongly repulsed by an invisible hand ; in such cases 
they were never tempted to return. 

** Camillo, a young Roman noblemam resolved to explore the abode 
of tbe Sibyl, and engaged his intimate mend Giulio as his companion 
in the enterprise ; the latter, being of an irresolute and timid temper, 
at first declined the proposal ; it was not that the reports current re- 
specting: the dangers to be encountereil on entering the dwell^g of the 
Sibyl, caused him to hesitate ; but Giulio shuddered at the tliought cf an 
unveiled Future : nevertheless the request of Camillo decided him. On 
the day appointed they departed togetheK On arriving at the door, it 
opened, as of itself: the two friends entered without pauung,— 'they 
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, wandered over many apartments, meeting no one, till at length they 
found themselves in a gallery terminated by a black cmttdn, above 
which was inscribed — ‘ ^ ye tcould dhcoter your destiny, pass this cur- 
tain, — but, jirst, pray!' 

“ Giulio was agitated : he threw himself upon his knees involuntarily 
And unconsciously. Was he already within the grasp of this myste* 
rious power ! A few moments passed, and the two young men raised 
the curtain, drew their swords, and entered the sanctuary. A female 
approached them : — she was young — she was perhaps even handsome ; 
but her aspect dehed examination: the ghastly tixedness of death, 
strangely combined with the mutability of life and its passions, formed 
its expression. It is beyond the scope of words to define or describe 
those supernatural beings, who, no doubt, inhabit regions where the 
language of man is iinkno\\n. Giulio, startled by her aspect, turned 
aside; Camillo cast dov\n his eyes.’ The Sibyl demanded their busi> 
ness, and Camdlo explained to her the motives of their visit. She did 
not listen to him, her attention seemed solely occupied by Giulio ; she 
was agitated, she shuddered, she extended one hand towards him, as 
though to seize him, and suddenly drew back. Camillo entreated her 
to reveal to him his destiny, — she consented, and Giulio retired. After 
a short conference, Camillo sought his friend, whom he found plunged 
in a profound reverie : he told him, smiling, that he need not be dis- 
couraged, that for his own part he had learned nothing terrible: that the 
Sibyl had promised him he should marry Juliana (the sister of Giulio, 
a marriage, in fact, already decided on), hut that a slight accident 
would somev\hat retard his union. Giulio passed the fatal cui[^n,|)a- 
millo remaining in the gallery: very soon he heatd a fearfurcry — he 
recognised the voice of his friend, and, rushing forward, tore aside the 
curtain. Giulio was on his knees before the Sibyl, who shook overhis 
head a blood-stained wand, pronouncing these words, ‘ Love without 

.bounds! Sacrilegi;! Mukdlr!’ Camillo, seized with horror, ap- 
proached Giulio, who, pale and motionless, was incapable of supporting 
himself. In vain be interrogated him ; the only reply he obtained was 
a vague repetition of the words Murder I Sacrilege ! 

“At length Camillo succeeded in conducting him to his house, 
where he had no sooner lodged him in safety, than he flew to the 
abode of the Sibyl : he resolved to speak w'ith her and to compel from 
her an explanation ; but the palace was deserted, the curtain, the in- 
scription, ail had disappeartM, not a trace of the sorceress remained, 
nor was she ever seen again. 

‘‘Some weeks elapsed, the wedding-day (^^||$ni!lo was fi?^ed, and 
Giulio seemed to have regained his tranquilly ; Camillo forbore, to 
interrogate him, hoping that thus the horrible scene with The Sibyl 
might gradually fade from his recollection. On the eve of the marri- 
age, it happened that the Marquis de Cosmo, the father of Giulidf^as 
thrown from his horse, and, although he received no important injury 
from bis fall, it had the effect of delaying the celebration of the nup- 
tials:' Qmlio, Juliana, and Camillo, surrounded the bed of the Mar- 
quis, lamenting the unfortunate obstacle to their hopes. *^nmilIo, 
struck by sudden recollection, cried out aloud, * The prediction of the 
Sibyl is verified ! ’ This exclamation evidently produced great agi^ttion 
in Giulio, who from that hour constantly secluded himself in his own 
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.aparttnent, and shunned all society. He was only accessible to 
worthy Monk who had educated him, and with him he held long and 
myiterious conferences : as for Camillo, he no longer attempted to 
approach him, perceiving himself to be most especially the object of bis 
avoidance. 

“The long-wishcd-for day at length arrived: Camillo and Juliana 
Were united. Giulio did not appear, he had quitted home, and the 
most diligent search after him proved fruitless. His father was 
miserable ; after the lapse of about a month he received the following 
letter, 

' My father, spare yourself useless pursuit ; my resolution'* is in- 
flexible, nothing can change it. Dispose of your wealth ; Giulio is 
dead to the world. It has cost me much to abandon you, but I must 
fly from a horrible destiny. Farewell ! forget the unhappy Giulio ! ' 

“ This letter had no date ; he who had brought it was unknown^ and 
had disappeared. The Marquis interrogated the Monk, through whose 
means alone he believed tliore yet remained a chance of recovering his 
fugitive son ; but question and threat were Jilike vain, the Monk was 
neither to be persuaded nor intimidated : he replied that he was not 
ignorant of the designs of Giulio, which he had long opposed ; but 
that, on finding him firmly resolved, he had at length conceived it 
a duty to enter into his views : that he knew the place of his retreat, 
but that no earthly power sliould induce him to betray secrets con- 
fided to him under the seal of confession. 

“ Giulio had gone to Naples, from whence he had embarked for 
Messiha, purposing there to enter a Dominican convent which his 
confessor had recommended to him. Father Ambrosio, the su- 
jierior of this convent, was a man of too much real piety and too 
enlightened views, to take advantage of the disturbed imagination of a 
young man, and Giulio vainly besought him to dispense with the 
noviciate ; he would by no means consent to it. Giulio was compelled 
to submit ; his resolution nevertheless remained immovable ; a strange 
superstition governed him, and he believed he could only find refuge 
from his fate in embracing a monastic life. He was persecuted by 
the recollection of the Sibyl, and incessantly haunted by the wordp 
she had pronounced over him — * Love without bounds ! Sacrilege ! 
Murder!’ The cloister seemed to him the only asylum whither he 
might escape from passion, and from ci^e.. Poor wretch ! as if Walls, 
rules, and vows, could rescue man fronfnis destiny. 

“ The year of th^^iyiciatc expired. Giulio pronounced hi^ Vobrs, 
he believed himsel lwM ppv. and felt as if at length delivered from the 
tormeqjts he had sumred ; not once did an idea of the sacrifice he had 
made sadden bis thoughts ; but on the very evening of that solemn 
day, at the moment of retiring to his*cell, he met one of the monks of 
the convent, who took his hand, pressed it affectionately, and said : 

‘ Brother, it is for ever ! ’ The words ‘ for ever ’ struck Giulio. The 
power of a word over a weak mind is wonderful ; those now ottered, 
seemed to reveaj to him his whole existence : he beheld hiAself as one 
already dead, and for whom time was no more ; he fell from Ihence- 
foihh into a sombre habit, and appeared to support the weight of life 
'wearily. ^ 

“ Father Ambrosio beheld with compassion the situation of this 
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«young man : liia sole knowledge of him was that he was unhappy, and 
, he took an interest in him : it occurred to him that occupation might 
dissipate his melancholy. Giulio had much eloquence, and Ambrffiio 
appointed him to preach : his reputation was of rapid growth, mmti- 
tudes flocked from all quarters to hear him, he became the subject of 
a variety of vague rumours, he was young and handsome, and it is 
probable that the mystery which surrounded him lent an added charm 
to his words. 

“ The time drew nigh for the celebration of the feast of the Convent, 
at which the King of Naples and his whole court w'cre to assist ; Giulio 
was sHected to pronounce the panegyric of St. Thomas, the patron of 
tlie convent, and great preparations were made for the occasion. The 
day arrived, an immense crowd filled the church, Giulio was with 
difficulty pressing through it to go to his pulpit, when, in consequence 
of his efilbrts, his cowl fell back, leaving his face exposed : at that mo* 
ment be heard the exclamation, * Heavens, how handsome he is !’ Sur- 
prised, agitated, he turned involuntarily, and beheld a female whose 
eyes were fixed on him with the most penetrating expression. A few 
moments were sufficient to revolutionize the existence of these two 
beings. Giulio pronounced his discourse, and immediately on finding 
himself at liberty, immured liimself in his cell, but he was no longer 
free to deliver himself up to his ordinary meditations : pursued by the 
image of the unknown female, experiencing sentiments which were 
completely new to him, troubled, disquieted, repose seemed to have 
abandoned him ; nevertheless, it seemed to him as though he had only 
begun to exist from the tnoment when he heard the voice the accent of 
which had s6 penetrated his heart. He dares not hazard a glance towards 
the future; alas ! he cannot, his destiny is irrevocable ! Every monung 
he goes to perform mass, every morning he remarks a veiled female 
on the same spot ; he recognizes her, and has not even a wish to see 
h«r face, for then he must avoid her ; hut he dares allow himself to 
gaze intently on the veil ; he follows all her movements, he feels, as 
it were, the pulsations of her heart, and replies to them ; too weak to 
tear himself from his danger, he trembles to examine himself, be 
Starts from the truth ; his life is compressed into a few rapid moments — 
during these he exists, the rest of bis days is annihilation. He would 
fain fly ; he promises himself, ‘ If she is there to-morrow, i will not 
return and, armed with ^his resolution, he believes himself safe, and 
feels something like a return of tranquillity. The next day he went to 
the church somewhat earlier than he was accustomed ; she was not 
there ; when every one had retired, he approatiilli^ her seat, and per- 
ceiving her prayerbook, lie seized it, opened H, and saw written on 
the first page the name of Theresa : now, then, he could repeat, he 
could call upon>her name. ‘ Theresa! Theresa !’ he murmured, in ac- 
cents as low as though he feared to be heard, though be was quite 
alone. Since she did not a])pear, he bad no scruple to return : days 
and weeks rolled away, and Theresa was absent. 

** There&t, the wife of an old man, whom she loved as a fatbqr, was 
happy* in the fulfilment of her duties, and suspected no other species of 
happiness than that which was her portion ; she saw Giulio, and her 
peace of mind was gone. So ardent was the soul o^ Theresa, that her 
first real sentiment was doomed to form tho destiny of her lifet^hc 
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adored Oiulio. Until this crisis her husband had been the confident o( 
her every thought, but she never mentioned Giulio to him : this mys- 
tery VV88 painful to her, and seemed to accuse her of her fault ; she 
perceived there was danger to be shunned, and had the courage to abs- 
tain from attending mabs. In the hope of calming her feelings, she 
had recourse to confession, and resolved, for that purpose, to return 
to the church of the Dominicans : she choose ^he hour when she knew 
Giulio to be engaged ; slie approached the confessional, and on her 
knees acknowledged all she had experienced since the day of the fes- 
tival of the convent, the happiness which the daily sight of Giulio had 
caused her, her subsequent remorse, and tlie courage she had exerted 
in avoiding him ; but confessed that she feared her strength would soon 
abandon her. ‘ What must I do?’ she cried : ‘have pity, my father, on 
a poor sinner !’ Her tears flowed in torrents, her agitation was violent. 
Scarcely had she concluded, than a threatening voice jrronounced the 
words, ‘Unhappy wretch! what sacrilege!’ Giulio, for it was he 
whom destiny had led thither, rushed from the confessional. Theresa, 
still kneeling, arrested his steps, she seized his robe, she supplicated 
him to withhold his malediction ; she implored him for her salvation, 
she implored him for her love. He repulsed her, but very feebly. 

‘ Theresa, Theresa,’ he cried at last, ‘ quit this place ! — very soon my 
resolution will fail me.’ At these words Theresa threw herself into 
his arms, enveloping him, as it were, with the atmosphere of her love. 

‘ Say,’ she cried — ‘ Oli say that I am beloved before I quit thee!’ 

‘* Giulio, terrified, beside himself, shuddering with fear of a sur- 
prise, replied for a moment to her caresses, and pressed her to his 
heart ; but on a sudden, struck by the recollection of the prediction, 
ehe swore to fly from herfore^cr; and without any explanation, he 
xacted from her that she would bind herself to the same engagement. 
Theresa, abandoned to her passion, scarcely comprehends his words, 
she consents to whatever he dictates. What, indeed, did they signify 
to her? — it is enough that he loves her. She feels assured that she 
shall see him again. At length they separate. 

“ Giulio, alone, surrendered to his own reflections, trembles to think 
of his imprudence ; but it is now too late to avoid the danger, he bffit 
not been able to escape his destiny. Of that love without bounds, he 
is already the victim ; the sacrilege is already committed. Has he not, 
in the very church where he pronounced hi^ vows of holiness, confessed 
his passion? Still he has sworn to flyl^rom it for ever. Strange incon- 
sistency of heart 1 ^ t which should constitute his punishment, forms 
his consolation ; ^|^n this terrible conflict the wretched Giulio has 
only a choice of miMry. 

“ l^hercsa is fearless ; Giulio doves her, he has pronounced H, and 
she defles the stroke of fate. With what delight she recalls the rapid 
moments she has passed ! Such an hour leaves behind it more of re- 
membrance than a whole loveless life. She does not even recollect 
her promise to avoid him ; she returns to the church, sees Giulio, wlio 
‘ seems likewise^to have forgotten his oath ; his whole existence is ab- 
sorbed by his passion, and when be beholds its object, the bniversc 
disappears from his sight ; meanwhile they forbore to hold any con- 
versation. GKtiIjo never failed in her absence to be tortured by 
' remorse, but one look of Theresa threw his soul into disorder ; 
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determined on speaking to her, and on bidding her an eternal 
adieu* 

" At the gate of the convent were a poor woman and her child» who 
were supported by the alms of Theresa — the little Carlo frequently 
followed her, carried her book, and prayed by her side. Giulio, who 
dared not approach Theresa, charged Carlo to tell her that father 
Giulio would await her iivthe confessional at seven o’clock in the evening. 
What a day ! Giulio became terrified at the thought of finding him- 
self alone with Theresa. He feared he should w'ant the resolution to 
afflict her — he could not resolve upon it — he determined not to see her, 
but rather to write, and Carlo was charged to deliver the letter to 
Theresa as soon as she should enter the church. Theresa on receiving 
his message was troubled ; ‘ What,’ said she, ‘ does he wish of me ! 
We were so content !’ Nevertheless, she failed not to be at the church 
at the hour indicated. Carlo gave her the letter, she opened it with 
extreme emotion, but what w'ore her feelings on reading the contents ! 

‘ Fly hence, imprudent woman, and come no more to pollute the 
sanctity of this place ! Banish a remembrance which causes the tor- 
ment of my life ! I have never loved you, — I will never see you more.’ 

“ This sentence pierced the soul of 'J'heresa ; his remorse she might 
have combated, but he no longer loved her, he had never loved her ! 
She was attacked by a violent fever, her life was endangered ; the 
|tee of Giulio was frequently near her lips, but she commanded her- 
9m even in her delirium, only murmuring in a low voice from time to 
time, ‘ I have never loved you.’ 

“ Has Giulio meanwhile recovered his tranquillity ? Has he silenced 
his remorse ? No, his life is miserable ; having once declared to 
Theresa that he loved no more, he surrendered himself wholly to this 
fatal passion. The sacrifice appeared to him sulBcient ; that letter had 
been indeed a dwadful eftbrt. Oh, Theresa! could you have known 
what it cost the unhappy Giulio, your own grief would have been les- 
sened by the consciousness of his sufferings, for the sorrow which is 
shared is always greatly alleviated. Giulio was a prey to the most 
heart-rending disquietude ; three months had passed away, and he knew 
nothing of Theresa ; time seemed only to augment his love, and more 
than ever he avoided the society of his fclloiv men. Under the plea of 
declining health, he persuaded father Ambrosio to dispense him from 
all external duties Constantly was he shut up in his cell, or wander<- 
ing tlie livelong night among the tombs, inebriated, as it were, by a 
sentiment which he had neither courage to resist nor to obey, for 
weakness starts at results, but uncertainty wears' out life, affording 
neither memory nor hope. , 

“ Theresa’s long malady was succeeded by a state of alarming lan- 
guor : she felt herself dying, and wished to perform the last duties en- 
joined by religion. Her husband, who loved her tenderly, saw plainly 
that some secret affliction was hurrying her to the tomb — he respected 
her silence, and did not permit himself a single question ; he requested 
father Ambrasio, who was greatly venerated, to visit. Theresa. He 
complied ; but an unforeseen circumstance prevented the fulfilment of 
hjs, promise ; he employed Giulio as his substitute, and charged him 
to fi^air to the house of Signor Vivaldi : (the husband of Theresa), to 
carry ccmsolatiun to tlie heart of an unhappy individual, and shed peace 
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on her last moments. Alas, what consolation had Giulio to bestow f 
Himsedf a victim to the darkest despondency, he had tears to afibrdl| , 
but not comfort ! He endeavoured in vain to excuse himself; Ambrosio 
insisted on his fulfilling the duty he exacted from him ; he obeyed 
therefore, and presented himself at the abode of Signor Vivaldi. He 
was led into an apartment, dimly lighted, where many persons sur* 
rounded a bed, on which lay a female; on his entrance all retired 
through respect to his function, and Giulio remained alone with the 
dying stranger. Agitated without knowing the cause of his trouble, 
he stood irresolute. ‘ My father,’ said the dying woman, ‘"deny not 
your aid to a sufferer who will soon cease to exist.’ Scarcely were these 
words pronounced, than Giulio was on his knees near the bed of 
death. Theresa, Theresa !’ that name so intensely cherished, escaped 
from his heart. Who shall describe their mutual feelings! — with each 
other, explanation was unnecessary — they loved. Giulio expressed 
to her all he had endured for her sake, and accused himself of all she 
suffered. ‘ Pardon I oh pardon !’ murmured lie, ‘ Giulio is thine for ever !’ 
These fond words reanimated Theresa ; she could not speak, but she 
saw him, she heard him, she pressed his hand ; to die thus seemed 
bliss to her. Giulio pressed her in his arms, he would fain restore her 
to life : ‘ Thou shalt live ! Wilt thou not ? Thy friend is ivith thee ! 
Oh, Theresa, speak to me ! Must I not hear thee ?’ The sound of 
his voice seemed to restore her strength. ‘ I love thee, Giulio, I love 
thee,’ she murmured. These words contained, as it were, her life ; 
had no more need of language. Quickly Hed these moments of un- 
broken happiness ; the certainty of meeting again could alone have sup- 
plied them with resolution to separate. 

“ Theresa recovered, Giulio saw her daily, a tender intimacy reigned 
between them, and Giulio app-arently relinquished his scruples and his 
remorse : solely occupied by Theresa, he anxiously watched over her 
recovery ; he dared not afflict her, he felt that her life depended upon 
him, and seized that pretext as a duty. Two years had elapsed since 
he quitted Rome ; on the anniversary of the fatal prediction he sank 
into a gloomy reverie. Theresa would fain discover the cause of his 
sadness ; — she had never (piestioned him, but now, resolved on par- 
taking his sorrow, it was necessary she should be acquainted with its 
source. Giulio related to her his interview with the Sibyl, and bis con- 
sequent abandonment of his father’s roof : in the course of die recital,' 
all his distracting remembrances awakened,, and he repeated in accents 
of terror, * Love wifiiouT hounds! Sacrilege ! Murder.!’ Theresa 
was much affected v but the words ‘ Love without bounds’ cast a spell 
over her heart and hW imagination, and when Giulio, in a voice of 
dread , reiterated, ‘Sacrilege! Murder!’ she gently pronounced 
* Love without bounds,’ thinking thus to calm his troubled spirit, 
since, for her, love was become every thing. Sometimes Giulio, carried 
beyond himself by the violence of his passion, gazed on her so ar- 
dently that she dared not meet his glance, her heart beat, her frame 
trembled, and a dangerous silence would take place of these turbid 
emotions. StlU they were innocent, for they were yet happy. Giulio 
was obliged to absent himself, father Ambrosio having ebar^ him 
with an knportant mission ; he had no courage to bid bis psuaonal 
jRmewell to ^wTasa* he wrote to her, promising a speedy return^ but, 
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detained by a thousand obstacles, a long ntonth elapsed ere he could 
retrace his steps. Instantly on his arrival be flew to Theresa, whom 
he found alone on a terrace near the sea, buried in thought. . Never 
had she appeared to him so lovely, so enchanting ; he contemplated 
her for a while in ecstasy, but he could not long resist the indulgence 
of speaking to her, of hearing her voice ; he called her — she starts, 
beheld him, and sank into his arms. Intoxicated by her tenderness, 
Giulio replied to it with transport, when all on a sudden he cast her 
from him in horror ; he threw himself on his knees, his hands clasped, 
his eyes fixed, while his deadly paleness and the wild expression of his 
countenance rendered the scene terrible. Theresa dared not approach 
him, and for the first time was incapable of sharing his emotion. 
' Theresa,’ said he, at length, in a hollow voice, ‘ wc must separate ! 
Thou knowest not all thou hast to fear.’ Theresa scarcely heard him, 
but she witnessed his agitation, and .endeavoured to calm him; — he 
again repulsed her, ‘ For mercy’s sake!’ he cried, ‘do not approach 
me.’ She trembled ; she knew love only in its tenderness, its fury she 
could not comprehend. Giulio, impatient of her silence, rose, ' To* 
morrow,’ said he, ‘ my fate shall be decided .and he departed without 
leaving Theresa time for a reply. The next day she received the fol* 
lowing ^tillet : 

* Theresa, I can see you no more — I am unhappy with you — I am 
cious you are incapable of understanding what 1 feel. Theresa, 
must be mine, but it must be by thy own will. Never shall 1 

‘e courage to abuse thy weakness. Yesterday I gave thee proof of 
this, — thou sawest it ; I tore myself from thy arms, for thou didst not 
say, I will be thine. Nevertheless, reflect upon it. We are destroying 
ourselves. Oh ! Theresa, eternal perdition ! Those words are dread- 
ful! Even in thy arms they will trouble my enjoyment. For us, 
peace is at an end, we have no choice but death ! To-morrow, if thou 
wilt see me again, (and thou knowest the price,) to-morrow, I say, 
thou shalt send Carlo to the church. If he brings thy prayerbook, 
Theresa, then thou renouncest Giulio ; but if he is not the bearer of 
that book, then thou art mine for ever. For ever is the word of eter- 
nity — it is awful to pronounce it. Adieu.’ 

Theresa; gentle and timid, was terrified at this letter : the words 
‘eternal perdition’ overwhelmed her with dismay; — ‘Giulio,’ cried 
she, ‘ Giulio, we were so happy ! why did not our happiness suffice 
thee?’ Sh6 hesitated how/o decide ; — to see him no more was impos- 
sible, — ‘ and yet,* said she, ‘ incessant remorse will pursue him. Oh, 
Giulio, thou confidest to me thy destiny. 1 must be the sacrifice ! ’' — 
Carlo was charged ^ith the book ; he placed it on the chair which 
Theresa commonly occupied. , 

“ To Giulio, an increase of love — an increase of remorse, had be- 
come necessary 1 a state of calm enjoyment no longer sufficed him, yet, 
in spite of the violence of his passion, he would not decide on possess- 
ing Theresa, unless she voluntarily gave heifself to him,«ttnle 8 S she 
ducted from him her own ruin. Cruel through weakness, he would 
thus throw 8-1 her the whole responsibility of crime. The church had 
long been deserted, Giulio awaited Carlo, he saw him approach the 
s^t of ’Theresa, and there deposit the book. No Iqnger ■ master of 
himjwif, lie rushed forward, seized the book, returned it to the boy; 
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and bade him carry it back to hia miatress. Long did be remain mo- 
tionless on the same spot where be bad awaited the decision of his 
destiny, and tliat of Theresa ; at length, starting from the confusion 
which enveloped his thoughts, ‘ 1 will sec her,’ he murmured, 

“ Theresa was overwhelmed in sadness. Carlo returned to her, and 
Restored her book, telling her that father Giulio had sent it back to 
her ; — her emotion was extreme, she knew that he would come, and 
hastened to receive him on that same terrace where they had last met. 
At length he appeared, but gloomy, sombre, his eyes l^ent upon the 
ground, and scarcely daring to advance. Theresa read his soul ; she, 
who trembled at the thought of that interview, who had Iiad the strength 
to refuse it, when she saw the chosen of her heart so wretched, had 
the courage to console him ; she was no longer timid and trembling, 
she approached liini, — ‘ Giulio,’ she said, * 1 am thine.’ 

Giulio, consumed by remorse, became sombre and savage even by 
the side of Theresa ; the most tender caresses were ineiTectual to 
soften him. Meanwhile the love of I'hcrcsa increased, and she sighed 
in secret over the change which had taken place in him, but she dared 
not complain ; she feared to afflict, to alienate him, still deluding her- 
self with the hope of making him so happy that he would forget all 
things but her. Giulio, far from replying to her affection, accused her 
of his misfortunes. ‘ Thou hast seduced, thou hast ruined me',’ he 
said, ' but for thee my soul had still been unpolluted ! ’ He saw her 
less frequently, at length his visits entirely ceased. Theresa inquires 
for him, went constantly to the church, wrote to him. Her lett^^ 
were returned unopened, and Giulio was never seen out of his cell ; 
nevertheless, it was necessary Theresa should spt^ak to him ; that she 
should confide to him her secret; alas! the secret of a mother ! What 
‘is to become of her if he persists in abandoning her ? But she can- 
not, she will not believe it. She learns that the following Sunday 
Giulio is appointed to officiate, and feels that she must not neglect the 
opportunity ; much more than her life is at stake, 'and that conscious- 
ness inspires her with fortitude. An important project meanwhile in- 
grosscs her : the two days previous to that on which she is to see Giulio 
are spent entirely in arranging all things for a meditated flight ; her 
enterprise was rendered easy by the situation of the convent close to 
the sea-side : as for the place whither they should direct their flight, 
she had not thought of it, that was left to the choice of Guilio, for, 
save Giulio, all things were become indifferent to her. She^had hired 
a small vessel, and had managed all things with such secrecy and 
prudence, that her design was unsuspected, and her excessive internal 
agitation saved her from even a momentary reflection on the difficulties 
she was about to encounter. The anxiously expected day at last ar- 
rived, Md Theresa, wrapt in a long thick veil, placed herself close to 
the altar. Giulio could not distingui^ her, while she watched all his 
motions, and when the congregation dispersed, she glided behind a 
column, oe)|f which he must necessarily pass in returning to tbe clois- 
ters. As sKe advanced, she perceived that he was more than ever a 
prey to grief; hjy crossed over his bosom, his drot^ped, 

he walked with the ^w and heavy of a criminal. Thercv^ be- 
held bis despondency With deep : she would have sacrificed 

^r own life to lu| repose ; hut she lias no longer an alternative, the 
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innocent being to whom the must soon give life demands ft-om her a 
father. She presented herself to Giulio, * Stay,’ cried she, * Giutio, 1 
must speak to you, and you must listen to me ! I will not quit you 
till you have given me the key of the convent garden^ I misf have 
it. Oh, Giulio, much more than my life is dependant on you !’ — At 
these words Giulio roused himself as if from a dreadful dream'l 
* Wretched woman,’ cried he, ‘ what sayest thou? Begone ! Fly far 
from this spot !’ But Theresa threw herself at his feet, vowing never 
to quit him till he had granted her demand. Giulio’s*efForts to escape 
from her were in vain ; a supernatural force seemed to animate The> 
resa. ‘ Swear,’ said she, ‘ that this night, at midnight, we shall meet 
again.’ While she thus persisted* a slight sound was heard. Giulio 
yielded the key to her. — ‘ At midnight,’ said he, and they separated. 

** At midnight Theresa repaired to the garden ; the night was dark, 
she dared not call, for fear of discovery ; soon, however, she heard 
the approach of footsteps, it was Giulio. ‘ What wilt thou V said he, 
' Speak, the moments are brief! Cease, 1 charge thee, to pursue a 
wretch who -can never render thee happy. Theresa, I lovo thee! 
Without thee, life is an insupportable burthen ; and near thee, my- re- 
morse is beyond endurance, it embitters my happiest moments ! 'I'hou 
hast witnessed my despair! How often have I accused thee ! Pardon, 
pardon, my beloved ! It is right that I should punish myself — I have 
renounced thee, that sacrifice expiates my crime !’ He ceased, suffocated 
ly his grief. Theresa endeavoured to console him, to direct his views 
towards a happy future : ‘ QiuHo,’ said she, * for myself only I should 
not have dared to seek tliee. Like thee, I would not have shrunk 
from death, but this pledge c^our love demands that we should live : 
come then, Giulio, let us dep^rvl Allis ready for our flight !’ Giulio, 
in his terrible ag^f^ion, suffered hinurHf, to be led along by her ; — a 
few minutes more, add they would have been united for ever. Rut, 
suddenly disengaging himself from the arms of Theresa,* ' No,’ said 
he, ‘ neveV!’*— and he plunged his poniard into her bosom; she fell, 
and Giulio was covered with her blood. He stood gazing on her with 
a bewildered air. Day was beginning to dawn, the convent bell 
tolled ; he raised the inanimate body of her who bad so raucli loved 
him, and threw it into the sea. Then, with a wild and hurried step, 
he entered the church his blood-stained robe, the poinard he still 
held in his hand, — all told of guilt and death ! fie was quickly seized, 
he made no resistance — QiuKo disappeared for ever !’’ 


* When Bonaparte pronounced these words, he approached the Empress in the 
attitude of one who draws a dagger : so strong was the illusion, that the ladies in 
waiting threw themselves between him and his wife, crying out loudly. Bonaparte, 
as a consummate actor, pursued his narrative undisturbed, without appearing to 
notice the effect he had produced. The Empress pressed for some details respect- 
ing the fate of Giulio : the Emperor ('cplied laconically, < The crimes and secrets 
of cbisters are impenetrable.’— -The story of Giulio is not a fiction ; before the Re- 
vtdotion, an adventure similar to the one above rclatedt. happened jp a convent at 
l^ons; the documents relating to it fell into tbo hands of Bonapartefand furnished 
hltn^ almoi^ entirely, witb the subject of Giulio. 
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Hvratio. Custom hath made it a property of easiness in hltu. 

Handel. Tho hand of little emp^ment hath the daintier sense," 
$HAKsi>iiARC i-epresents bis gravediggei"9a singing while lie is occu- 
pied in his usual task of flinging the skulls out of the earth with his 
spade. On this he takes occasion to remark, through one of his 
speakers, tho effect of habit in blunting our sensibility to what is pain- 
ful or disgusting in itself. “ Custom hath made it <& property of easi- 
ness in him." To which tho other is made to reply hi substance, that 
those H ho have the least to do have the finest feelings generally. The 
minds and bodies of those wlio are enervated by luxury and ease, and 
who have not had to encounter the wear and tear of life, present a soft, 
unresisting surface to outward impressions, and are endued with a 
greater degree of susceptibility to pleasure and pain. Habit in most 
cases hardens and encrusts, by taking away the keener edge of our 
sensations ; but does it not in others soften and refine, by giving a 
mechanical facility, and by engrafting an acquired sense ? Habit may 
be said, in technical language, to add to our irritability and lessen our 
sensibility, or to sharpen our active perceptions, and deaden our passive 
ones. Practice makes perfect,— ^xpeaience makes us wise. The one 
refers to what we have to do, not to what we feel. I wull endeavour to 
explain the distinction, and to give some examples in each kind. 

Clowns, servants, and common labourers have, it is true, hard 
coarse hands, becausef they are accustomed to bard and coarse empltl^ 
raents ; but mechanics, artisans, and astists of various descriptions, . 
who are as constantly employed, though on works demanding greater 
skill and exactness, acquire a propottjonable nicetjtiand discrimination 
of tact w'ith practice and uht^Hted application. A working jeweller 
can perceive slight distinctions of surface, and make the smallest inci- 
sions in the hardest substances from mereqfiractice : a woollen-draper 
perceives the different degi ees of the fineness in cloth, on the same 
principle ; a watchmaker will insert a great bony fist, and perform the 
nicest operations among the springs and wheels of a complicated and 
curious machinery, where the soft delicate hand of a woman or a child 
would make nothing but blunders. Again, a bfind man shews a pro- 
digious .sagacity in hearing and almost feeling objects at.a distance from 
His other senses acquire an almost preternatural quickness from 
the necessity of recurring to them oftener, ^nd relying on Ihem more 
implicitly, in consequence of the privation of sight. The musician dis- 
;finguishes tones and notes, the painter expressions and coloiurs, from 
constant habit and unwearied attention, that are quite lost upon the 
commem observer. The critic discovers beauties in a poem, • the poet 
features in nature, that are generally overlooked by those who have 
not employed their imaginations or understandings on these particular 
fitudies. ' Whatever art or sci^ce we detote ourselves to, we grow 
more perfe# in aod practice. The range of oor perceptioos 

is at once refined. But — there lies thd question tfiat 

must the pleasure increased iu prd^tltMf’to odr 

halfitbal aA erl^l4^iMiernment, or not our familiarity with Ware, 

widi acience, apdinih.idft,' Breed an in^ferencefbr those objects we aw 
mok convjjm^t wimlH^iSost masteta of? lam afraid the answer, if ed 
vot. NO, t. .. K 
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honest one, must be on the unfavourable side ; and that fVom the mo* 
^inent that we can be said to understand any subject thoroughly, or can 
execute any art skilfully, our pleasure in it will be found to be on the 
decline. No doubt, that with the opening of every new inlet of ideas, 
there is unfolded a new source of pleasure ; but this docs not last 
much longer than the first discovery we make of this terra incognita ; 
and with the closing up of every avenue of novelty, of curiosity, and 
of mystery, there is an end also of our transport, our wonder, and our 
delight ; or it is Converted into a very sober, rational, and household 
sort of satisfaction. 

There is a craving after information, as there is afier food ; and it is 
in supplying the void, in satisfying the appetite, that the pleasure in 
both cases chiefly consists. When the uneasy want is removed, both 
the pleasure and the pain cease. So in the acquisition of knowledge or 
of skill, it is the transition from perplexity and helplessness that re- 
lieves and delights us ; it is the surprise occasioned by the unfolding of 
some new aspect of nature that fills our eyes w'ith tears and our hearts 
with joy ; it is the fear of not succeeding that makes success so wel- 
come, and a giddy uncertainty about the extent of our acquisitions that 
makes us drunk with tinexpecled possession. We are happy not in the 
total amount of our knowledge, but in the last addition wc have made 
to it, in the removal of some obstacle, in the drawing aside of some 
veil, in the contrast between the obscurity of night and the brightness * 
of the dawn. But objects are magnified in the^ mist and haze of con- 
fusion ; the mind is most open to receive striking impressions of things 
in the outset of its progress. The most trivial pursuits or successes 
then agitate the whole brain ; whereas afterwards the most important 
only occupy one corner of it. The facility which habit gives in 
admitting new iddltiEi, or in reflecting upon old ones, renders the 6k- ' 
ercise of intellectual activity a matter of comparative insignificance ; 
and by taking away the fesistance and the difficulty, takes away the 
liveliness of impulse that unparts a sense of pleasure or of pain to the 
soul. No one reads the same book twice over with the same satisfac- 
tion. It is not that our knowledge of it is not greater the second time 
than the first: but our interest in it is less, because the addition wc 
make to our knowledge the second time is very trifling, while in the 
first perusal it was all clear i^ain. Thus' in youth and childhood every 
step is fairy-ground, because every step is an advance in knowledge and 
pleasure, opens new proipects, and excites new hopes, as in after- 
years, though we may enlarge our circle a little, and measure our way 
more accurately, yet in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred we onfy 
retrace our steps, and repeat the same dull round of weariness and 
disappointment. Knowledge is power ; but it is not pleasurCf except 
when it sprihgs immediately out of ignorance and incapacity. An 
actor, who plays a character for the hundred and fortieth time, un- 
derstands and perhaps performs it better ; but does he fe^l the part ? 
has he the same pleasure in it as he had the first time ? Vbe wonder 
is how he can go through it at all ; nor could lie, were he Pot supported 
by tht plahdits of the audience (who seem like new ffiepds% him), or 
urged on by the fear of<disgrace; to which ho man is ever reconciled. 

I will here take occasion to suggest what appears to me the true jstate 
of the question, wbother a great actor is enabled fo embody his part 
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ffom feeling or from Btuily. I think at the time from neither; but 
merely (or chiefly at least) from habit. But I think he must have felt 
the character in the first instance with all the enthusiasm of nature and 
genius, or he never would have distinguished himself in it. To say that 
the intellect alone can determine or supply the movements or the lan~ 
guage of passion, is little short of a contradiction in terms. Substituting 
the head for the heart is like saying that the eye is a judge of sounds or 
the ear of colours. If a man in cold blood knows how another feels in 
a fit of passion, it is from having been in a passion himself before. 
Nor can the indifferent observation of the outward signs attain to the 
truth of nature without the inward sympathy to impel us forward, and 
to tell us where to stop. Without that living criterion, wc shall be 
either tame and mechanical, or turgid and extravagant. The study 
of individual models produces imitators and mannerists : the study of 
general principles pioduccs pedants. It is feeling alone that makes up 
lor the deficiencies of cither mode of study; that expands the meagre- 
ness of the one, that unbends the rigidity of the other, that floats a man 
into the tide of popularity, and electrifies an audience. It is feeling, 
or it IS, hope and feat, joy and sorrow, love and hatred, that is the 
original source of the effects in nature which are brought forward on 
the stage ; and assuredly it is a sympathy with this feeling that must 
dictate the truest and most natural imitations of them. To suppose 
that a person altogether dead to these primary passions of the human 
breast can make a great actor, or feign the effects while be is entirely 
ignorant of the cause, is no kss absurd than to suppose that I can de- 
scribe a place winch I never saw, or mimic a voice which 1 never heard, 
or speak a language wdiich I never leatnt. An actor void of genius and 
passion may be taught to strut abofit the stage, and mouth out his 
words with mock-solemnity, and give himself the airs of a great actor, 
but he will never be one. He may express his own emptiness and 
vanity, gnd make people stare, but he will not “ send the hearers 
weeping to their beds.” The true, original master-touclies that go to 
» the heart, must come from it. There is neither truth nor beauty with- 
out nature. Habit may repeat the lesson that is thus learnt, just as a 
poet may transcribe a fine passage without being affected by it at the 
time, but he could not have written it in the first instance without feel- 
ing the beauty of the object he was describing, or without having been 
deeply impressed with it in some moment of enthusiasm. It was then 
that his genius was inspired, his style formed, and the foundation of his 
fame laid. People tell you that Sterne was hard-hearted ; that the au- 
thor of Waverley is a mere worldling ; that Shakspeare was a man with- 
out passions/ Do not heh'eve them. Their passions might have worn 
themselves out with constant over-excitemeot, so that they only knew 
hoiy they foymeijly felt ; or they might havo, the control over thbm ; 
or from their v«gry compass and variety they might have kept one ano- 
in pjifck, ao )Jat none got very much a-head, and broke out into 
e^travagsgi^t an4 o^t acts. Bu(^$hose persons must have experienced 
the %\inp they aM>p|res9. anfl entered Into sltuationa they deglribe^ 
so itROijae p^jriod or of their liy^ : the 8 acred., 80 urce from 
wkepj^e tfei?. t^ars (j^ickle ^ahsn the of’olihers, was once fidl, 

thqi^gh it Ifn^y be ^ow m 1 ^ ,W™- 

ptession of truth and nature is conveyed to the minds of others, It must 

It 2 
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have previously existed in an equal or greater degpree in tbc mind prO" 
lucing it. Perhaps it does not strictly follow, that 

ii|(f 

** They best can paint them, who have felt them most.” 

To do this in perfection other qualifications may be necessary : language 
may be wanting where the heart speaks, but that the tongue or the pen 
or pencil can describe the workings of nature with the highest truth and 
eloquence without being prompted or holding any communication with 
the heart, past, present, or to come, I utterly deny. When Talma, in 
the part of GEdipus, after the discovery of his misfortune, slowly raises 
his hands and joins them together over his head in an attitude of de- 
spair, I conceive it is because in the extremity of his anguish, and in 
the full sense of his ghastly and desolate situation, he feels a want of 
something as a shield or covering, to protect him from the weight that 
is ready to fall on and crush him, and he makes use of that fine and 
impressive action for this purpose : — not that I suppose he is affected 
in this manner every time he repeats it, but he never would have 
thought of it but from having this deep and bewildering feeling of 
weight and oppression, w'hich natuially suggested it to his imagination, 
and at the same time assured him that it was just. Feeling is, in fact, 
the scale that weighs' the truth of all original conceptions. When Mrs. 
Siddons played the part of Mrs. Beverley in the Gamester, and on 
Stukely’s abrupt declatation of his unprincipled passion at the moment 
of her husband’s imprisonment, threw into her face that noble succession 
of varying emotions, first seeming not to understand him, then, as her 
doubt is removed, rising into sudden indignation, then turning to pity, 
and ending in a burst of hysteric scorn and laughter, was this the effect 
of stratagem or forethought as a painter arranges a number of colours 
on his palette? No — but by placing herself amply in the situation of 
her heroine, and entering into all the circumstances, and feeling the 
dignity of insulted virtue and misfortune, that wonderful display of 
keen and high-wrought expressions burst from her involuntarily at the 
same moment, and kindled her faco almost into a blazq of lightning#< 
Yet M[rs. Siddons is sometimes accused of being cold and insensible. 
I do not wonder that she may seem so after exertions such as these ; 
as the Sibyls of old after their inspired prophetic fury sunk upon the 
ground, breathless and exhausted. But that any one can embody high 
thoughts and passions without having the prototypes in their own 
breast, is what I shall not believe upon hearsay, and what 1 am sure 
cannot be proved by argument. 

It is a common complaint, that actors and actr^ses are dull when off 
the stage. I do not know that it is the case ; but I «wn I should be 
surprised i/ it were otherwise. Many persons expect from the Mat 
with which they appear in certain characters to find them equally bril- 
liant in company, not considering that the effect they produce in their 
artificial characters is the very circumstance that liust disqualify them 
fox producing any in ordinary caa^ They who have intoxicated and 
m^dened multitudes by their puonc display of talent, can rarely be 
supposed to feel much stimulus in entertaining one or two friende, or 
in being the life of a dinner-party. She who perished over-night by 
the dagger or tbe bowl as Cassafidra or Clieopatra, may be allowed to 
sip her tea in silence, and not tp be herself again till she revives in 
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Aapasia. A tragic tone docs not become familiar conversation^ and anjr 
other must come very awkwardly and reluctantly from a great tragic 
actress. At least, in the intervals of her professional paroxysms she 
will hardly set up for a verbal critic or blu f -stocking. Connie actors, 
again, have their repartees put into their mouths, and must feci con- 
siderably at a loss when their cue is taken from them. The most 
sensible among them are modest and silent. It is only those of second- 
rate pretensions who think to make up for the want of original wit by 
practical jokes and slang phrases. Theatrical manners are, I think, the 
most repulsive of all others. — Actors, live on applause, and drag on a 
laborious artificial existence by the administration of perpetual provoca- 
tives to their sympathy with the public gratification. — I will not call it 
altogether vamty in them who delight to make others laugh, any more 
than in us who delight to laugh with them. They have a significant 
phrase to express the absence of a proper sense in the audience — “ there 
was not a hand in the house.” I have heard one of the most modest 
and meritorious of them declare, that if there was nobody else to ap- 
plaud, he should like to see a dog wag his tail in approbation. There 
cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that singers dislike to be 
encored. Thdre is often a violent opposition out of compassion, with 
cries of “ shame, shame !” when a young female debutante is about to 
be encored twice in a favourite air, as if it were taking a cruel advantage 
of her — instead of the third she would be glad to sing it for the thirtieth 
time, and “ die of an encore in operatic pain !” The excitement of pub- 
lic applause at last becomes a painful habit, and, either in indolent or 
over-active temperaments, produces a corresponding craving after pri- 
vacy and leisure. 

I wish the late Mr. Kemble had not written that stupid book about 
Richard 111. and closed a proud theatrical career with a piece of literary 
foppery. Yet why do I wish it, if it pleased him, since it made no al- 
teration in my opinion respecting him ? Its dry details, its little tor- 
tuous struggles after contradiction, did not blot from my memory his 
stately form, his noble features, in which old Rome saw herself revived ; 
his manly sense and plaintive tones, that were an echo to deep-fraught 
sentiment ; nor make me forget another volume published and sup- 
pressed long before, a volume of poems addressed to Mrs.^Inchbald, 
“ the silver- voiced Anna.” Both are dead! Such is the stuff of which 
our lives are made — ^bubbles that reflect the glorious featutes of the 
universe, and that glance a passing shadow, a feeble gleam, on those 
around them. 

Mrs. Siddons was in the meridian of her reputation when I first be- 
came acquainted mth the stage. She was an established veteran, when 
I was an unfledgra novice ; and, perhaps, played those scenes without 
emotion, which filled me, and so many others, with delight and awe* 
So far 1 had the advantage of her, and of^yself too. I did not then 
analyse her excellencies as 1 should now, or divide her merits into phy- 
sical and intelldktual advantages, or see that her majestic form rose up 
against misfortune in equal su^^ity, an antagonist power to it — but 
the total impression (tinquestidrod, unrefined upon,) overwhcly&d aqd 
drowned me in a flood oftemrs. I was stunned and torpid after seeing 
her itf any of her great parts. I was uneasy, and hardly myself, but 
I felt (more than ever^ that human life was bomething verjr far from 
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being indifferent, and I seemed to have got a key to unlock the springs 
of joy and sorrow in the human heart. This was no mean possession, 
iuia 1 availed myself of it with no sparing hand. The pleasure I anti- 
cipated a^that time in witnessing her dullest performance, was certainly 
greater than I should have now in seeing her in the most brilliant. The 
very sight of her name in the play-bills in Tamerlane, or Alexander the 
Great, threw a light upon the day, and drew after it a long trail of East- 
ern glory, a joy and felicity unutterable, that has since vanished in tlic 
mists of criticism and the glitter of idle distinctions. I was in a trance, 
and my dreams were of mighty empires fallen, of vast burning zones, of 
waning time, of Persian thrones and them that sat on them, of sovereign 
beauty, and of victors vanquished by love. Death and Life played their 
pageant before me. The gates were unbarred, the folding-doors of 
fancy were thrown open, and 1 saw all that mankind had been, or that I 
myself could conceive, pass in sildden and gorgeous review before me. 
No wonder that the huge, dim, disjointed vision should enchant and 
startle me. One reason why our first impressions are so strong and 
lasting is, that they arc uholc-lengfh ones. We afterwards divide and 
compare, and judge of things only as they differ from other things. 
At first we measure them from the ground, take in only the groups and 
masses, and arc struck with tlie entire contrast to our former ignorance 
and incxpciiencc. If we appreliend only a vague gaudy outline, this is 
not a disadvantage ; for we fill it up with our desires and fancies, which 
are most potent in their capacity to create good or evil. The first glow 
of passion in the bicast throws its radiance over the opening path of 
life ; and it is wonderful how much of the volume of our future ex- 
istence the mere title-page discloses. The results do not indeed exactly 
correspond with our expectations ; but our passions survive their first 
eager ebullition and bitter disappointment, the bulk of our sensations 
consists of broken vows and fading recollections ; and it is not astonish- 
ing that there is so near a resemblance between our earliest anticipa- 
tions and our latest sigh, since wc obstinately believe things to be to the 
last, what we at first wished to find them. 

“ Hope trdicls tliiough, nor quits us till we die.” 

Our existence is a tissue of passion, and our successive years only 
present us with fainter and fainter copies of the first proof-impressions. 
“ The dregs of life,” therefore, contain very little of force or spirit 
which • 

“ the first spiitcly runnings could not give.” 

Imagination is, in this sense, sometimes truer than reality ; for our 
passions being “ compacted of imagination,” and our desires whetted by 
impatience and delay, often lose some of their taste and essence with 
possessioHr So in youth we look forward to the advances of age, and 
feel them more strongly than when they arrive ; nor is this more ex- 
traordinary than that from the height of a precipice the descent below 
should make us giddy, and that we a^uld be less sl^sible of it when 
we come to the giound. Experienljpban teach us little, 1 suspect, 
afteif^ie first unfoldings of our fatties, and 'the first strong excite- 
ment of outward objects. It can only add to or take away from our ori- 
ginal impressions, and the imagination can make out the addition as 
laigely or feel the privation as sharply ns the Senses. The Ifltlc it can 
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teach us, which is to moderate our chagrins and sober our expectations 
to the dull standard of reality, «'e will not learn. “ Reason panderj?" 
will and if we have been disappointed forty times, we are only the 
more resolved that the forty-first time shall make up fdr all the rest, 
and our hope grows desperate as the chances are against it. A man 
who is wary, is so naturally ; he who is of a sanguine and credulous 
disposition, will continue so in spite of warning; we hearken to no 
voice but that of our secret inclinations and native bias. Mr. Words- 
worth being asked why he admired the sleep of infancy, said he 
thought “ there was a grandeur in it the reason of which is partly 
owing to the contrast of total unconsciousness to all the ills of life, and 
partly that it is the germ implying all the future good ; an untouched, 
untold treasure. In the outset of life, all that is to come of it, seems 
to press with double force upon the heart, and our yearnings after 
good and dread of evil are in proportion to the little we have known of 
cither. The first ebullitions of hope and fear in the human heart lift 
us to heaven, or sink us to the abyss; but when served out to us in 
dribblets and palled by repetition, they lose their interest and effect. 
Or the dawn of experience, like that of day, shews the wide prospect 
stretched out before us, and dressed in its liveliest colours ; as we pro- 
ceed, we tire of the length of the way, and com^ilain of its sameness. 
The path of life is stripped of its freshness and beauty ; and as we 
grow acquainted with them, we become indifferent to weal or woe. 

The best part of our lives we pass in counting on what is to come, 
or in fancying what may have happened in real or fictitious story to 
others. I have had more pleasure in reading the adventures of a novel 
(and perhaps changing situations with the hero) than I ever had in my 
own. I do not think any one can feel much happier — a greater degree 
of heart’s ease — than I used to feel in reading Tristram Shandy, and 
Peregrine Pickle, and Tom Jones, and the Taller, and Gil Bias of 
Santillane, and Werther, and Boccacio. It was some years after that 
I read the last, but his tales 

“ Dallied with the innocence of love. 

Like the old Time.” 

The story of Frederigo Alberigi affected me as if it had^en my own 
case ; and I saw his hawk upon her perch in the clear, cold air, “ and 
how fat and fair a bird she was,” as plain as ever I saw a picture of 
Titian’s ; and felt that I should have served bqr up as he did, as a ban- 
quet for his mistress, who came to visit him at his own poor farm. 

Mr. Opic used to consider it as an error to suppose that an artist's 
first works were necessarily crude and raw, and that he went on regu- 
larly improving on them afterwards. On the contrary, he maintained 
that they^ad the advantage of being done “ with all his heart, and 
soul, and might ;” that they contained hi% best thoughts, tht^q which his 
genius most eagerly prompted, and which he had matured and trea- 
sured up lon^st, from the Brst dawn of art and nature on his mind ; 
and that his subsequent vffi||kS'Wcre rather after-thoughts, and die 
leavings and mikeiskifts (flpis invention. There is a gr^ de^l of 
truth in thk view of the ,|q^er. Poeia tmcUur non Jit ; tnat is, jt is 
the strong character and impulse of the mind that forces out its way 
and stamps itself upon oqtward objects, not that elicited arid labo- 
riously raised into artificial importance by contrivance and study. An 
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i^imptnxin^ aclor, artist, or poet, never becomes a great one. 1 have* 
known such in my time, who were always advancing by slow and sure 
steps to the height of their protession ; but in the mean tinte some man 
of genius rose, and, passing them, at once seized on the topmost round 
of ambition’s ladder, so that they still remained in the second class. A 
volcano does not give warning when it will break out, nor a thunder- 
bolt send word of its approach. Mr. Kean stamped himself the first 
night in Sbylock ; ho never did any better. Mr. Kemble is the only 
great and truly impressive actor I remember, who rose to bis stately 
height by the interventions of art, and gradations of merit. A man of 
genius is gincris — to be known he need only to l)c scon — you can 

mo more dispute whether he is one, than you can disjmtc whether it is 
a panther that is shewn in a rage. Mrs. Siddons did not succeed the 
first time she appeared on the Londqn boards ; but then it was in Gar- 
rick’s time, who sent her back to the country. ^He startled and put 
her out in some part she had to play with him, by the .amazing vividness 
and intrepidity of his style of acting. Yet old: Dr. Chauncey, who fre- 
quented Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, said that he Was not himself in his latter 
days, that he got to play harlequin’s tricks, and W'as too much in the 
ti^mmels of the stage, and was quite different from what he was when 
he came out at Goodman’s Fields, when he surprised the town in 
Richard, as if he had dropped from the clouds, and his acting was all 
fire and air. Mrs. Siddons was hardly satisfied with the admiration of 
those who had only seen her latter performances, which were distin- 
guished chiefly by their towering height and marble outline. She has 
been heard to exclatm, You have seen me only in Lady Macbeth and 
Queen Katharine, and Belvidera and Jane Shore — you should have 
seen me when I played these characters alternately with Juliet, and ^ 
Deedemona, and Calista, and the Mourning Bride, night after night, 
when I first came from Bath!” If she, indeed, filled these parts with 
a beauty and tenderness equal to the sublimity of her other perform- 
ances, one had only to see her in them and die ! Lord Byron says, 
that Lady. Macbeth died when Mrs. Siddons left the stage. Could not 
even her acting help him to understand Shakspeare? Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at i late period saw some portraits he had done in early life, 
and lamented the little progress he had made. Yet he belonged to 
the laborious and climbing class. No one generation improves much 
upon another ; no one individual improves much upon himself. What 
we impart to others we have within us, and we have it almost from the 
first. The strongest insight we obtain into nature, is that which we 
receive from the broad light thrown upon it by the sudden dcvelopc- 
ment of oar own faculties and feelings. , 

• Even in'zcience the greatest discoveries have been made at an early 
age. Sir Newton was net twenty when he saw the apple fall to 
the groundU' Harvey, 1 believe, discovered the circulation of the blood 
at eighteen. Berkeley was only six-and-twenty when he published his 
Essay on Vision. Hartley’s great princigfe was developed in an in- 
augural d^-;8ertatton at College. Hume his Treatise on Human 
Nature while he was yet quite a young man. Hobbes put forth his 
metaphysical system very soon after he quitted the service of Lprd 
Bacon. I believe also that Galileo, Leibnitz, and Euler commenced their 
career of discovery quite young ; and I think it is only then, before the 
blind becomes set in its own opinions or the dogmas of others, that it 
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can have vigour or elasticity to throw off* the load of prejudice and/ 
seize on new and extensive combinations of things. In exploring lie^ 
and doubtful tracts of speculation, the mind strikes out true and ori> 
ginal views, as a drop of water hesitates at first what direction it shall 
take, but afterwards follows its own course. The very oscillation of 
the mind in its first perilous and staggering search after truth, brings 
together extreme arguments and illustrations, that would never occur 
in a more settled and methodised state of opinion, and felicitous sug- 
gestions turn up when wc are trying experiments on the understanding, 
of which we can have no hope when we have once made uj> our minds 
to a conclusion, and only go over the previous steps that led to it. So 
that the greater number of opinions we have formed, we are less capa- 
ble of forming new ones, and slide into common-places according as wc 
have them at hand to resort to. It is easier taking the beaten path 
than making our w^ over bogs and precipices. The great difficulty 
in philosophy is to come to every question with a mind fresh and un- 
shackled by former tbdories, tholilgh strengthened by exercise and in- 
formation ; as in the practice of art the great thing is to retain our 
admiration of the beautiful in nature, together with the power to imitate 
it, and not, from a want of this original feeling, to be enslaved by formal 
rules, or dazzled by the mere difficulties of execution. Habit is neces- 
sary to give power : but with the stimulus of novelty, the love of truth 
and nature ceases through indolence or insensibility. Hence wisdom 
too commonly degenerates into prejudice, and skill into pedantry. 
Ask a metaphysician what subject he understands best, and he will tell 
you that which he knows the least about. Ask a musician to play a 
ravourite tune, and he will select an air the most difficult in execution. 
If you ask an artist bis opinion of a picture, he will point to some de- 
fect in perspective or anatomy. If an opera-dancer wishes to impress 
you with an idea of his grace and accomplishments, he will throw him- 
^self into the most distorted attitude possible. Who would not rather 
see a dance in the forest of Montmorenci on a summer’s evening, by a 
hundred laughing peasant girls and their partners, who come to this 
scene for several miles round, rushing through the forest-glades, as 
the hart panteth for the water-brooks, than all the pii^dtes, pied^-a- 
phmbs, and entrechats, performed at the French Opera by the whole 
corps de baUet? Yet the first only just contrive to exert their heels, 
and not put tlieir partners out, whilst the^ last perform nothing but 
feats of dexterity and miracles of skill — not one of which they could 
ever perform if they had not lost every idea of natural grace, ease, or 
decorum, in habitual callousness or professional vanity, or bad one 
feeling Jeft which prompts their rustic rivals to run throii^i the mazes 
of the dance 

** With heedless haste and giddy cunning, 

while the leaves tremble to the festive sounds of mosfti, and the air 
circles in gladder currents to their joyous movements. .There wat. a 
dance in the* pantomimft^ Covent Garden two years ago, which I 
could have gone*to see e'^y night. I did go to see it ev&y nig}it that 
I could make an excuse for that purpose. It was nothing ; it was 
Childish. Yet I could not keep away from it. Some young people 
came out of a large twelfth-cake, dressed in full court costume, and 
danced a quadrille, and then a minuet, to some divine air. Was it 
that it put me in mind of my school-boy days, and of the large, bunch , 
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of lilac tliai I used to send as a present to my partner ? or of times 
longer past — ^the Court of Louis XIV. the Duke de Nemours and 
the Princess of Cleves ? or of tlic time when she who was all ^race 
moved in measured ste{>s before me, and walled me into Elysium? 
I know not how it was, but it came over the sense with a power not 
to be resisted, 

“ like the sweet south. 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and giving odour.” 

I mention these things to shew, as 1 think, that pleasures arc not 

— “ like popples spread. 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow-fall in the ri\er, 

A moment white — then melts for ever ; 

Or like the borealis lacc. 

That flit ere jou can point their place ; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form. 

Evanishing amid the s|||rni.” 

On the contrary, 1 think they leave traces of themselves behind them, 
durable and delightful even in proportion to the regrets accompanying 
them, and which we relinquish only with our being. The most irre- 
concilable disappointments are, perhaps, those which arise from our 
•obtaining all we wish. 

The Opera figurante despises the peasant girl that dances on the 
green, however iiuich happier she may be, or may be thought by the 
first. The one can do what the other cannot. Piidc is founded not on 
the sense of happiness, but on the sense of power ; and this is one great 
source of self-congratulation, if not of self-satisfaction. This, how- 
ever, is continually increasing, or at least renewing, with our advances 
in skill and the conquest of diiliculties ; and, accordingly, there is no 
end of it while we live, or till our faculties decay. lie who undertakes 
to master ony art or science has cut liimself out worjt enough to last 
the rest of liis life, and may promise himself all the enjoyment that is'* 
to be found in looking down with self-complacent iriumpli on the 
inferiority of others, or all the torment that there is in envying their 
success. Tliere is no danger that the machine will ever stand still 
afterwards. Mandeville has endeavoured to shew that if it 'were not 
for envy, malice, and all uncharitablcncss, mankind would perish of 
pure chagrin and ennui ; and 1 am not in the humour to contradict him. 
The same spirit of emulation that urges us on to surpass others, sup- 
plies us with a new source of satisfaction (of something which is at 
least the reverse of indifference and apathy) in tho indefatigable exer- 
tion of our facuUieis, and perception of new and minor shades of dis- 
tinction. These, if not so delightful, are more subtle, and* may be 
multiplied indefinitely. They b^/row something of taste and pleasure 
from their first origin, till they dwindle away into mere abstractions. 
Tlie exercise/ whether of our minds or bodies, sharpens and gives 
additional alacrity to our active impressions, as the indulgence of our 
sensibility, whether to pleasure or pain, blutfts our passive ones. The 
will to"do,'tne power to think, is a progressive faculty, though not the 
capacity to feel. Otherwise the business of life could not go on. If 
it were necei^sity alone that oiled the springs of society, people’would 

g row tired and restive ; they would lie down and ^ic. But with use 
lere comes a habit, a positive need of sonicthing to keep off die horror 
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of vacancy. The sense of power has a sense of pleasure ^mnoxed k, 
or, what is practically tantamount, an impulse, an«ndcavour, that dkrries 
us through the most tiresome drudgery or ^he hardest tasks. Indolence 
is a part of ‘our nature too. There is a tis inertim at first, and a difli- 
culty in beginning or in leaving ofi*. 1 have spun out this essay in a 
good measure firom the dread I feel of entering upon new subjects. This 
reasoning is necessary to account for the headstrong and incorrigible 
violence of the passions where the will is once implicated. So in ambi- 
tion, in aval ice, in the love of gaming and of drinking (where the strong 
stimulus is the chief excitement), there is no hope of any termination, of 
any pause or relaxation ; but wc are hurried forward, as by a fever where 
all sense of pleasure is dead, and we only persevere as it were out of con- 
tradiction, and in defiance of the obstacles, the mortifications, and pri- 
vations we have to encounter. The resiulance of the will to outward 
circumstances, its dctei ruination to create its own good or evil, is also a 
jiart of the same constitution of the mind. The solitary captive can make 
a companion of the spider that straggles into his cell, or find amuse- 
ment in counting the nails in his dungeon door, while the proud lord 
that placed liini tlicre feels the depth of solitude in crowded ball-rooms 
and hot theatres, and turns with weariness from the scenes of luxury 
and dissipation. Defoe’s romance is the finest possible exemplification 
of the manner in which our internal resources increase with our exter- 
nal wants. 

Our aifections arc enlarged and unfolded with titne and acquaintance. 
If we like new books, new faces, new scenes, or hanker after those wc 
have never seen, wc also like old books, old fa<ies, old haunts, 

“ Hound which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood. 

Our pastime and our ha[»puiess may grow.” 

If we are repelled after a while by familiarity, or when the first gloss of 
novelty wears off, we are brought back from time to time by recurring 
recollections, and are at last wedded to them by a thousand associations. 
Passion is tire increased irritation of the will from indulgence or op- 
position : imagination is the anticipation of unknown good ; afiection 
is the attachment we form to any object from its being connected with 
the habitual impression of numberless sources and ramifications of 
pleasure. The heart is the most central of all things. Our duties also 
(in which cither our affections or our understandings are our teachers) 
arc much the same, and must find us i^t our posts. If this is ever 
difficult at first, it is always easy in the end. The last pleasure in life 
is the sense of discharging our duty. 

Our physical pleasures (unless as they depend on imagination and 
opinion) undergo less alteration, and are even more lasting than' any 
others. They return with returning appetite, and are as good as new. 
We do not read the same book twice two days following ; but we had 
rather cat the same dinner two days following than go without one. 
Our intellectual pleasures, which are spread out over a larger surface, are 
variable for that very reason, that they tire by repetition, and are dimi- 
nished in comparison. 'Our physical ones have but on& coni^ition for 
their duration and. sincerity, viz. diet they shall be nnfor&d and natural. 
Our passions of a grosser kind wear out before our senses ; but in 
ordinary cases t];iey grow indedent sand conform to habit instead of be- 
coming impatient and inordinate from a desire of change, as we are satis- 
Qed with more ipoderate bodily exercise in age or middle life than 
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9 iT%jin youth. Upon the whole, there are many things to prop nip and 
reinforce our fondness for existence after the intoxication of our first 
acquaintance with it is over^ healthi a walk and the appetite it creates, 
a book, the doing a good-natured or friendly action, are satisfactions 
that hold out to the last ; and with these, and any others to aid us that 
fall harmlessly in our way, we may make a shift for a few years after 
we have exhausted the first transports of an eager and enthusiastic ima- 
gination, and without being under the necessity of hanging or drowning 
ourselves as soon as we come to years of discretion. 


TO THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED ANI> 

TW^ENTY-EOUR. 

Thou portion of the perish’d past, 

Upon the shoreless ocean cast 
Of gone eternity 1 
1 see remote ihy lessening sail 
Move on before the steady gale 
That bears thee far from me ; 

But 1 regard thee as a friend 

Laid where all mortal friendships end. 

And will not hail the new-born year. 

Ungratefully, while thou art near. 

Thou wert my own— I grasp’d thee all — 

Now Memory can only call 
Her retrospects of thee — 

And she has stored up much for thought, 

From ihy revolving seasons taught, 

And man’s society. 

To profit, please, regret, enjoy, 

In meditation’s high employ. 

If thy successor lead me not 
Where Memory is herself forgot \ 

Thou art a thing of shadows now — 

A land of hills, whose lofty brow 
Has melted in blue air. 

With every scene and landscape fled — 

Thou ’rt gone with ages vanished 
Our fathers told not where ; 

For thou wert but a fancied space, 

A step in Time’s eternal race 
Dream’d of by man, as vginly he 
Thought to mete out infinity ! 

1 never wish’d thee fast to fly — 

Youth might j but Hope no more my eye 
^ With gaudy hues can cheat ; 

For 1 have lived enopgh to knotv 
A chequer’d life of weal and woe 

S is all allow’d by Fate ; 

nd I would travel with my kipid 
Throughout the path for man design’d-*^ 

Not that ray ties to life are great. 

For I have found it desolate. 

How many a cheek of rosy hue — 

How many an eye of beauty, too. 

Hast thou seen chill in dost 1 
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The great,^ the eloquent^ the ^uge, 

, Genius with its undying page. 

The vicious, and the just 
The knell of death proud names has rung. 
And thou hast seen them laid or Aung 
Jn land or ocean — seen end there 
Their tale — all they have been, and are ! 

With heedless souls not fast enough 
Tlw inoincnts flew, and smooth or rough 
They hurried thee away, — 

Wlien the full sum of all their time. 

From age back to their fleeting prime. 
Was but one little day ; — 

In which, while some had ages spent. 
And rear’d a deathless monument. 

Others had never lived an hour. 

But passM away like summer shower. 

The consciousness with thee t' have beeii- 
The value of thy bygone scene. 

The present time beguile. 

And stamp thy value, parted year! 

For in the past alone appear 

Things that make reason smile — 

All that can strew its path with flowers 
Can reason build on coming hours ? 

As well a palace think to rear 
Upon a sunbeam in mid air 1 

Oh, there is sadness round thy flight! 

With thee were cover’d o’er in night. 

To wither where they lay, 

A thousand sweets affection sliew’d, 

A thousand little flowers that strew’d 
Deliciously thy day — 

Too frail and gentle to survive. 

Too lovely long on earth to thrive— 
Plaving exhausted round thy urn 
The fragrance that shall ne’er retuvn ! 

Hegret, and thought, and hope, and fear. 
Such as attend the dying year. 

Have waited upon thee ; 

For who could see thee die^ nor feel 
That thou wert link’d to his own weal 
By closest sympathy ? 

That part of his own breath was gone — 
He had less time to live upon — 

That every moon thou wheel’dst away 
Bore him still nearer t’wl&rds decay ! 

Farewell, thou evanescent beam ! 

Thou seemest now a baseless dream 
Of vapour, sun, and shade — 

The parted name of nothingness I — 

Agpn fitreWell 1 Oft shall 1 press 
^ imagination’s aid ^ 

call thee back to me, and tell 
Of scenes my heart shall cherish well— 

• Not leaving thee neglectedly 

Like things forgoltw where they die! 
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A VISION OF JUDGMENT, IN PROSE. 

It was ten o'clock of the morning, the third day of term, and not a 
phantom, or rather not a substance, (for phantoms came and went in 
abundance,) of a client or a fee ! I consulted with myself — a most un- 
profitable consultation, by the by, for a practising barrister — what to 
do? Should I go to Westminster, — sit for hours of dead monotony on 
a ))ack scat in the King’s Bench, playing off a cognoscent air of legal 
gravity upon the attornies, pending motions for new trial in Stumps 
i>. Jumps and Co., unrelieved even by a passing gleam of superior sense 
or sarcasm from Brougham or Scarlet ; who, on common occasions, 
are very prudently but common men. There are two things for which 
I have a particular dislike — tpiackery and enmii ; I accordingly ruled 
the point against going to Westminster. > The next question was how to 
kill the time in chambers. 1 looked round for something to amuse 
myself with. My table was strewed with law tomes, some of whicli lay 
gracefully recumbent, in a certain half-open half-shutting iicgligce — not 

unlike Madame reclining unzoned, in her bergerc, of a morning — 

so as to give signs (the books I mean) of having been pored over urn 
nwore. There were besides a few briefs, in causes long defunct, care- 
fully arranged, and so religiously undisturbed as to be a little dust- 
covered. Two friends of mine observing this latter jdiaMiomcnon, a 
few days before, complimentc<l me on :ny industry and prospects of 
success. “I see,” said one, who is a classic wit and a fine gentleman 
about town,-*— “T see you have not forgotten our old theme of collegiate 
exorcise, non sine puh ere palmam,” delicately rubbing olf at the same 
time a little dust which his glove had contracted from too incautiously 
placing his hand upon the papers. — •“ No,” observed the other, a noto- 
rious punster — “ he keeps ihosc briefs to f/n oio dust in the ci/es — no un- 
common mode of getting on at the bar in these times, witness , 

and and Co.” The names are omitted, out of delicacy. The 

reader, indeed, can be at no loss for the means of filling up the blanks 
at his own discretion. It may be easily im.'Vgincd that I was not in a 
disposition to “ consult tlie books” or derange the briefs. I was in a 
holf-dcsponding, half-castlc-building state of mind, — a sort of poetico- 
metaphysical, or it may be termed, Don Juan-reading humour. Don 
Juan ! what mournful reminiscences in the name ! Why did not De.ith 
innocently gorge himself on aiJ Emperor, or an alderman — upon whole 
hecatorabsof Turks, Tartars, tyrant minions, or crouching slaves — and 
spare Byron? But to resume : having already imbibed Don Juan to 
satiety, I looked about for something else ; and was just taking down 
my old friend Candide, when my eyes were caught by a parcel which lay 
unopened. It contained two fresh-looking volumes, with a note from 

Mrs. , recommending them to my perusal as the work of a learned 

judge. How is said I, that women will aflfect studies with which 
they have no proper concern ? And who wt»uld have expected this 
confounded piece of Staelistn *, from one who has; so much wit and taste 
as Mrs. — '— •? \T opened t,hc book, and was not a little suiprised by the 
title, viz. “ The Devil’s Bliiir,” I passed in review the different 


• Ihc word is now .‘■omewhnt stale (1 disclaim a pun) bftt brict and expressive. 
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courts, but could not fix upon any one of the venerable and learnecj 
persons who preside over them, as likely to write a book with so 
strange a title. My fancy, it is true, rested for a moment on the 
Court of Chancery. Upon looking more closely, however, I found the 
book was written, by a Prussian (not an English) judge, and treated of 
matters very remote from jurisprudence. I regarded this as a trea- 
sure to me at the moment, took a light reading posture, leaning back in 
an easy-cliair, my feet resting on the fender, and began communing 
with the Devil in the pages of the learned judge. How long I had 
been reading I know not, when a loud but ambiguous knock — it might 
be an attorney’s clerk, or the postman — startled me. I heard my clerk 
open the door (his chief business), and after waiting a few moments, 
vtas surprised ai. Ids non-appearance. Impatient to know the cause, I 
went out to see what detained him. I beheld — how shall I express it? 
— I beheld him and the postman, face to face, at the door, — horror 
bristling in their hair, staring at their eyes, and gaping at their mouths. 
“ What,” said I, “ in the Devil’s name, is the meaning of this ?” The 
expression must have been derived from the edifying book I had just 
been reading — for I am not a swearer. Both pointed, in speechless 
terror, to a letter lying between them on the threshold. It struck me 
that there was something indescribably queer in the appearance of the 
letter — and even that it stirred ! I experienced imine^'ately an oddly 
awful sensation, but mustered re-solution to take it up, exclaming at the 
same instant, “ The Devil’s in it.” Scarcely had the words escaped my 
li])s, Avhon th(‘ letter (lew violently open in my hand, .and out jumped, 
or sprang, or flow, what might be man, or beast, or spirit— a strange, 
fearful, lank, long-limbed, comical, grinning creature, which suddenly 
expanding beyond the compass of the letter, to a whimsically indefinite 
form, went odiii a cloud of biimsfone, knocking out, by design or ac- 
cident I knew not, tlie postman’s eye. Poor fellow ! he may be seen 
at post-hour any morniug in the Temple, Sunday excepted, with his 
lackiustro-.iocket shrouded in a black patch. He is rather shy latterly 
of relating the adventure to strangers, because, as he informs me, a 
numerous and troublesome swarm of authors, Scots, Cocknies, Irish- 
men, and others, have been pumping the story out of him, in order 
to “ get it up” for the stcoge, or “ do it” into a romance. 

I now ventured to look at the letter. It was written with a sort of 
“ blue-blaze” ink, and in a wild, ghostly band* which I remembered 
having seen before, though I did not particularly recognize it. To 
remove all uncertainty, I looked at “the tail” of the epistle, and 
“ thereby hung” the sign manual of Harry Lackrhyme, the ingenious 
author of “ 'I'he Marquis nf Caribbas, or Puss in Boots," a romantic 
drama. P^r Harry had met with a heavy, tlu>ugh not uncommon 
affliction, the damnation of his play, and^iad never been seen or heard 
of since the “ horrible catastrophe,” as the newspapers callt^ it. The 
letter be^ “ My dear fellow',” ip his usual good-natured wrfy, and was 
dated — I shuddered when I read — from Hell ! The following is a 

copy. , 1- / ' 

' , Pofetaster-row, Hell. 

My dear fellow, — ^You and the rest of my friends must be anxious to know 
what became of me. It |vin, no doubt, be a satisfaction to you to be informed 
that I am here. This letter will reach you by favour of an acquaintance of 
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minCj little Belphegor, a devilish obliging good-humoured fellow^ though^ 
like the brotherhood in general, a little given to mischief.^ He however 
assures me, he will^ilav none of his pranks upon you. Having business In 
the world above, he politely offered toexeauteahy cooimissions forme, adding 
that his business lay chiefly among ther gentlemen of the law. 1 instantly 
’•^iroposed to trouble him with a letter for you. Having no recollection of 
your name, he took out his memoraiidum^book, or it may be called his law- 
list, and ran his eye over the names beginning with the letter — I am sorry to 
say,*^ said he, ‘^1 do not find )our friend down in my book, which contains 
tile name of every gentleman who has any considerable share of practice in 
Westminster Hall.’^ I thanked him for nis conoern, put in a word for you 
under the rose, and he has promised to do something for j^ou with his 
friends the attornies. Do not be surprised, if next term your busiriess 
should improve. But let me narrate to you the cause and manner of my 
coming to this place. 

You remember, as who does not? 

The great, the important day, big with the fate 

Of Lackrhyme’s * Pms in Boots,^** 

What splendid pre^ration in getting up the piece! Under the ablenli- 
rcction of Messrs. Fawcet and Farley, upon whose genius aj actors, judg- 
ment as critics, taste as scholars, ana manners as gentlemen, I had already 
sketched the form of a panegyric, which should be prefixed to the printed 
play. Indeed I felt myself under such obligations to Mr. Farley, .that if he 
had not objected to the thing as too hackneyed and common, 1 should have 
given him the dedication. I wilt say nothing of my own opinion. It is said, 
ihe best critic may in those cases deceive himself ; and yet, should not a 
man be the best judge of his own work, with which he must be the best 
acquainted ? But to pass this~how high and confident were the anticipa- 
tions of my friends! You frankly told me, “ Puss in Boots” would place me 

by the side of Sfiakspeare and Mr. . IIow magnificently the illuminated 

garden of the Marquis of Caribbas opened upon an enlightened and ad- 
miring audience! What rapturous applause when Joe Grimaldi — the inimi- 
table Joe— -mounted and mewed upon the top of my Lord Marquis's gate ! 
Yet was this the moment when the cabal in the pit, fired at the sublime 
trait of dramatic invention, commenced its operations, apd barbarously hissed 
niy very best scenes, until at last, amidst a terrific explosion, the curtain 
fell ! htill^Sby dear friend, it was a glorious struggle : tne cabal was stfong, 
but the frieltds of genius and the drama \vere vehement in their applause, i 
moreover called to mind so many plays hissed quite as much as mine, which 
were announced, in the play-bills of the next morning, as having been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by a delighted audience. Above all, 1 calculated 
upon having justice from the critics in the newspapers. Surely, said I, those 

lioeral critics who hav^ praised the plays of and and Co. and made 

the town swallow them nightly for a month, will discern and do justice to 
ihe merits of “ Puss in Bools.” But my spirits were chiefly, nay completely 
cheered by the temper in wliich I found my friends assembled, after the per- 
formance, to sup witluine at The Grecian. 1 never saw you atf ip a nid^rrier 
humour, which surelj|^uld not be the case, if you had the remotest idea of 
the damnation of youf friend. We made a night of it, and paned, as yoti re- 
member, at ^sunrise. Findidg it impossible to think of sleep, ! walked 
about,* stp in the neighbourhood ot Covent-garden. At length'^mjr eye 
lighted on the joyful exhibition of the play-bill in a greea-grocer^S wiftdow. 

1 went up and looked, and read, and read again, The romantic drarj^a of 
‘(PossAir Boots' is for thejtresent withdranvn*^ It would have shocked me 
less td' read mypWn name in the bills of mortality, ^e^only hope 
M^alned — the newspapers. A little urchin, with a parcel, hjT jl^e~ 

1 stopped him, obtatnt^.^ one, and^ looiccd with trepidation to the 
4TIIE — CovENT-GABnUjl^— ** It is,” said the cjitic, extrferdinafv that 
managers, who, lo our (ihe words were in Italics)^ have goddf jplays 
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m their hands, siiould be so blind to their own* interests, as to produo^ such 
execrable stuff as it was our misfortune to witness at this theatre last night/' 
I could read no more of this inhuman barbarian, and determined not to ven^ 
ture upon another p^er. Another, however, came, and 1 could not resist a 
certain fearful instinct of curiosLly to peruse it. 1 approached gradually aiid 
by glimpses. Judge my delight whed 1 read as follows : “ It is truly refresh- 
ing to our critical sensibilities, when we can witness a drama in t)ie taste of 
tAie good old times. Such is Mr. Lackrhyme's * Puss m JSootx,* wliich was 
produced^ last night at CoventrGrarden. This capital play had pre\ lously been 
read and commended by several of the choicest wits and most learned spirits 
of the age, — ameng others, by ourselves. We were more especially reminded 
by it of the venerable Middleton. Mr. Lackrhyme, like our old playwriters, 
is not ashamed to ^hew nature in pvrts natura/ibus. He calls a jjennyworth 
of butter a pennyworth of butter, and a tom-cat a tom-cat It is true Mr. 
Lackrhyme's cat rices not, like Middleton’s, * spit Frc-nch and I^atln/ — but 
his jniss, like the cat in the elder worthy, ‘ sings a brave irebl^'^in hU own 
language.' Tliis, perhaps, is as much of the simplicity of ‘ the olden time/ 
as a prudent dramatist siiould risk on the stage, until the genius and success 
of a few more such worthies as Mr. Lackrhyme, shall have com|)let€d their 
iriumph over the false taste and spurious refinement introduced by ilie dandy 
witlings and drawing-roomy poets of the age, so called, of Anne. Were v^c 
to select any particular sceUe of this inimitable drama for especial praise, it 
should be ilie catjAt>trophe. The ogre, with a judicious adherence to the his- 
tory, is transformed into i mouse, runs for refuge under his own throne, but 
is pursued, caught, and allowed ‘ clean down,’ hy Puss hi Boofs. Here 
that excellent performer VJr. Grimaldi, surpassed himself," &c. This was 
balm to my wounded snirit, and 1 felt that I vvas on my legs once more. 
Suddenly I heard a shrill voice and the blowing of a horn. It was a news* 
boy running and blowing, to catcif the passengers by the morning stage- 
coaches, and lustily crying before and after each blast, * MeUmcholy cata* 
strophe last night, al the Thcatre-Boyal Covt^i/’Carderh^ How, said I, some 
accident, no doubt, from the crush to see the performance! 1 bought a 

E and proceeded to ascertain. Judge my surprise and horror when I 
the ‘melancholy catastrophe' was that of iny own play! The cruel 
editor had caused execution to be done upon me, by his police-reporter I 
This was too much for human fortitude to bear. 1 w^andered about for some 
time in a forlorn state. At last 1 found myself near my lodgings, in ih^tt 
favourite retreat of the suburban muse, Lisson Grove. I could not muster 
courage to knock at the door, lest the old lady of the housc.^to whom 1 had 
often read my play, should question me of its fate. I coutiiracd to wander 
about in the most sequestered haunts of Paddington, the awful cry of ‘me- 
lancholy catastrophe’ still ringing in iny ears, until at last — ^in short — in 
short, my dear friend — at last, ’I took my passage for this place by the Pad- 
dington canal. Wc made such quick w^ay, that 1 can give you no account of 
our voyage, or of my fellow-travellers. Immediately on my arrival 1 was 
commanded to give an account of myself, as every one is, I can tell you, 
whatever certain persons may say to jthe contrary : they will find themselves 
i^oefully mistaken when they come. The judge before whom I was sum- 
^ moned to appear was old Rhadamanthus. He bcs^i by asking how I passed 
my time iff world above. I replied with tbd^ldncss of conscious inno- 
cence, in making verses, producing at the same lime a copy of ' Puss in 
Boois.* ^he judge frowned, the stai>defs-by looked blue, "and ‘the at^^ful 
sentence of the law’ (you know what that is here) was solemi^ pronounced 
upon me- The sin of scribbling, so authorship is termed, is^rc subjected 
to the last penalty* After recovering the first shock 1 mustered courage to 
Say a remi^ion or commutation of the sentence-—* May itnfease 

2 oitr Iffimliip,' said I, ‘ it is the privilege of an £n Ahman thft he rannot 
e t^cAried and punished satnc offence. JNow, lord, /have 

heinji^ri^and damned already Wf my romantiijf;! drama of “ Fuss in Bohis," 
ittlthMa^Theatte Roya^Oovent-Garden, and Surfflf^ my liOrd, one damnation— 
VOL. xni- NO. L. 
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Before 1 could finish my appeal^ which evidently made an impression, a 
rvlearncd gentleman who practises with great distinction in this court, rose 
up and proposed to argue the point as amicus curi(e. Rhadamanthus nodded 
assent, and the learnea counsel proceeded. Suffice it to sav, that after a long 
and learned speech t^rom him, and a patient hearing frurn tne court, the point 
was decided in my favour. You will of course take every opportunity of 
making known this important decision for the comfort of the many ingenious 

f entlemen, who, like myself, have met with a mishap at Drury-Lanc or 
Jovent-Garden. Having now liberty to go where I pleased, and time to look 
about me, it struck me that there was more bustle than one might expect in 
this tranquil region. I enquired the cause, of the first person Iniet. Who 
do you tnink it was? No other than Dionysius, called the Tyrant of 
Sicily. He is here our chief journalist, and publishes a periodical work, 
entitled ‘The Infernal Review.' I think it right to tell you that this 
worthy person has, like many others, been villainously slandered in the 
world above. He is, 1 assure you, a liberal of the first water, and has some* 
times animadverted so freely on the government of Pluto as to he brought 
over the coals for it, which is no trifling punishment here, let rne tell you, as 
you will find when you come. I told him the whole history of ‘ Puss in 
Boots,' and he recounted to me, in his turn, how scurvily his own tragedy was 
used by the Athenians. He has just at this moment made me a visit, and 
desires me to request, with his best compliments, that yon will have the good* 
ness to send down for his journal, some news of what is going on in the 
world above. He will do himself the honour, so he expresses it, in return, 
of sending for your acceptance, by little Belphegor, the forthcoming number 
of the ‘Infernal Review.' But, to come hack to what has excited this un- 
usual stir here, and ruffled the habitual good temper of King Pluto. It is 
the old grievance- Her Majesty Queen Proserpine, who, according to an- 
cient custom and her marriage-contracij^still visits the world above fora few 
months eaCh year, is just returned after passing the winter in London. Her 
head is so filled with plays, operas, routs, and coiwenazioni^ that she insists 
upon having those entcrlainments in Hell. Pluto opposed this very firmly 
at first, and even took the opinion of the Judges upon it. But her Majesty 
stormed and wheedled alternately, and (the wisest tiling aficr all a husband 
can do in such a ca^^c) he has permitted his household to he turned topsy 
tuTvey, for quietness' sake. The Queen, resolving to have her revenge upon 
the Judges, insists upon their providing and superintending the entertain- 
ments. They protested against the scandal of imposing such a task on grave 
and learned pefsons : but it would not do; her Majesty was jicrcmptory, and 
charged Minos, the lord high chancellor of this realm, with the direction of 
the theatrical department. Betw’^een ourselves, I have some hope of getting 
out ‘ Puss in Boots' again. You know eadem seqmtur cuta iellurv teposios* 
His lordship finds the opera an embarrassing concern. Two of the principal 
performers are very refractory : these are Doctor Johnson and Johanua 
douthcote, who are to figiice in the lorps de ballet. The Doctor pleads his 
gravity, and some inconvenience felt by him ever since his arrival here, from 
having been tossed in a blanket as a punishment for his treatment of Pope 
and Milton. Johanna's excuse is of a delicate nature. She has declared 


herself in ‘ an interesting situation,' which would by no means comport with 
her appearing in the ballel>) but she has no objection to sing as prv^a donna 
in the opera, if'she is allowed to introduce a few canticles composed by her 
friend and follower Doctor Tozen I shall take advantage of my friend Bel- 
phegor’s next visit to give you some account of these fine doings of her 
Majesty. By the oy, little Belphegor is just at my elbow, and I must con* 
elude. Believe me, my dear fellow, in this world or the next— *but I forget 


that ^am al 


[ 1 C, my dear : 
in the next, 


Y’ours ever 


fl. Lackuhyme.*^ 


** Door open.s— clerk entering — Mr. I^acbrjiyme.’* — “Eh I who?*'— 
Mr* Lackrhyme, sir.*' Lackrbymei entering — “^Well, how <Vo ye dp, 
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my dear fellow ?” — “ Ha ! how did you get back V ’ — “ Get bach ! I have 
just been with the manager — he still keeps me in purgatory.” — “ How * 
did you get away from Hell ?” — “ Hell ! zounds you would not damn 
me before my time.” — “ Did you return by the Paddington Canal ?” — 

“ Why you are either mad or dreaming." — “ Ah ! egad I believe I have 
been, and thooddest dream about you. * * • * Cetera de&mt. 

LONDON PAVKD WITH GOLD.* 

Rustics in former days were told 
That London town was paved with gold ; 

They thought a gilt M'Adani 
Sate breaking ingots in the street^ 

Rut^ when they ran to share the treat, 

They found it all a sad hum. 

In these Dorado days we seem 
Resolved to realise the dream ; 

For highways, hedges, ditches, 

Pioft’cr me gold at every turn, 

And all my kind acquaintance burn 
To smother me with riches. 

Karly or late, wherever I rove, 

I n park or square, suburban grove. 

In ci\ ic lanes or alleys. 

Riches are hawked, while rivals rush 
1 o pour into mine ear a gush 
Of money*making sallies. 

Haste instantly and buy, cries one, 

Rc/d Del Monte shares, for none 
Will yield a richer profit; 

Another cries — No mining plan 
Like ours — the Anglo-Mexican ; 

As for Del Monte, scoff it. 

Thh grasps my button, and declares 
There nothing like Columbian shares, 

The capital a million ; — 

Thaty cries La Plata ’s sure to pay, 

Or bids me buy without delay 
Hibernian or Brazilian. 

’Scaped from ftiese torments of the Mine, 

Riials in Gas, au endless line, 

Arrest me as I travel ; • 

Each sure my 6uflTa|;e to receive, 

I f I will only give him leave 
His project to unraveL 

By Fire and Life Insurers next. 

I 'm intercepted, pester’d, vex'd^' 

Almost beyond endurance ; 

And though the schemes appear unsound. 

Their advocates are seldom found 
Deficient in assurance. 

Last 1 am worried shares to buy 
In the Canadian Company, % 

The Milk Association, 

The Latindryfiien who wash by steam. 

Railways, PearLfishing, or the scheme 
For inland Navigatidn. 
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Bewilder'd, stunn’d, 1 cry in tain — 
Avatknt! ye miserable traiii^ 

By lliirst of gold tormented ; 

My little competence is wealth. 

That gives both mind and body healthy 
So long as Vin contented. 

Ve shall not ravage and infest 
My bosom’s holy temnle, blest 
With images of gwdness, 

Nor place my heart in Mammoirs fangs. 
To wrack it with the pains and pangs 
Of Avarice’s madness. 

Oh ! when, iny peaceful cottage, when 
Shall I exchange this strife of men, 

This clamorous confusion. 

For song of birds, tfje hum of bees. 

The music of the brooks and trees. 

And all the soothing harmonics 
Of nature and seclusion ! 


LETTLRS FROM THE EAST. NO. Xll. 

Acre. 

We left Alexandria with a fair breeze, and tlie prospect of a speedy 
passage ; the voyage to Saide being often accomplished in three days. 
But on the second day the wind became adverse, and we were com- 
pelled to drive up and down off the Egyptian coast, as if we were never 
to lose siglit of it. The capta^l had been imprisoned some days at 
Alexandria for some offence; and as the vessel could not proceed with- 
out him, I interceded with the consul, and procured his liberty. He - 
was grateful for this, and gave me the best accommodations in the 
ship, which was no small advantage, as there were several other pas- 
sengers on board. On the floor of the cabin was stretched a Jewish 
rabbi, in his last sickness ; he was a very welhinformed man, and was 
intimately known to Lady Stanhope. His chief desire, and the only 
object of his Voyage, was to go to Palestine to die, whicli was very 
soon accomplished, as he lived but a few days after our arrival. Fie 
had travelled, '^nd was well versed in the^Scriptures, and all the tradi- 
tions of his people; and related with great pleasure how he had foiled 
in a public argument in Kgypt a missionary who was sent for the con- 
version of his brethren. The calms and baffling winds annoyed us ex- 
ceedingly; the Jew bore them patiently, but not equally so with a 
Tuik, who had laid his carpet on the de5k, on which he continued 
seated nearly all the da 3 r, and stretched by night ; his pipe ie^his hand, 
some very coarse provisions for Ids food, and those used very sparingly. 
He regarded the vicissitudes 6f the weather with perfect tranquillity, 
only uttering occSwibnally ‘‘ The will of Ood be done/’ Had the vessel 
gone to pieces, ne would have shewn, probably, neither surprise nor 
despair. On the tenth day, however, we were cheered by the sight of 
Mou/^t Carmel, and drew slowly near its foot; add soon were landed in 
the boat al the small town of Caifa, while’the bark pursued its voyage 
to Saide. Having gone through the ceremony of being examined by 
tht Turkish oflUcer, there being a war at that time in tha country, 



were allowed to look out fora lodging. T1 h> town had but a con j ap-f 
pearancci and consisted chiefly of one long street, with the governor’s 
house at the end. ^ There had been a Catholic convent in a noble situ* 
ation on the side of Carmel ; but it was destroyed not very long before 
by the young Pacha of Acre, and was now only a heap of ruins. The 
poor solitary priest who tenanted it was expelled his comfortable home, 
and at present occupied a small house in the town beneath, where he 
gave us a cordial reception. It was a sorry dwelling, and a wretched 
substitute for his roomy and delightful convent, where he was lord of 
the whole domain. He possessed two apartments ; the dark kitchen 
conducted by a crazy flight of stairs into a small eating and sleeping 
apartment, with a large open window that looked over the whole bay. 
After a long delay he pioduced a repast, consisting of eggs, cheese, and 
some tolerable wine. On the wall the names of two travellers were 
pencilled who had lodged in this apartment, a Mr. Hyde, whose 
journeyings have been very extensive, and another Englishman. The 
old priest and Michel discussed their wine below in the evening very 
sociably ; the former was full of some news lately arrived from Italy ; 
of the Pope having had a long and particular conference with St. Peter, 
and of the wonderful revelations the apostle had made. In the night it 
blew very hard, and the rain and wind sadly invaded the privacy of 
the father’s chamber, We were obliged to go very early in the morn- 
ing to the governor’s secretary to procure a passport for Acre. The 
Turk had just risen from his slumbers, and seemed much out of humour 
and uncomfortable, as the air was chill, and he had not had his cup of 
coffee. We at last left Caifa, remarkable for nothing but the beauty 
of many of the children in the streets, and proceeded towards Acre. 
The whole of the route is over the sandy beach, and it was crossed by 
a rapid stream, which, owing to the late heavy rains, was scarcely ford- 
able. Having reached Acre about mid-day, we were compelled to 
wait three hours before any admittance could be obtained, as the young 
Pacha was in his seraglio, and they dared not disturb him. During 
this interval, some rogue stole my umbrella and a solitary bottle of 
rum, neither of which could be replaced, and the former was a serious 
loss in such a climate. At last, to our great relief, admission was 
granted, and we proceeded to the convent, and met there with Mr. A. 
the consul-general for Syria, but newly arrived from England, and my 
old travelling companion, Mr. W. ^ 

The next morning, in company with Mr. W. and a merchant of 
Aleppo, we lefl; Acre for Tyre. The way led for some distance over 
the flne and extensive plain at the end of which the town is situated ; 
it was varied, as we drew nearer the hills, by two or three chateaux of 
Tnrkish*gentlemen amidst the trees, and abhut mid-day we baited at a 
rivulet, and made a pleasant repast, • The merchant was a very un- 
principled but agreeable fellow, and being a native of Aleppo, spoke 
Arabic and Turkish beautifully. We sotm ascend&d a lofty hill, qver 
which the patlt is exceedingly ddightful and commanding. The plain of 
Acr^ was behind| and Tyre visible on the shore a considerable q^tance 
in advance ; and the bold and craggy cliffs we krere ascetiding repMd 
, the toil of the way. Towards evening we came to a small and bnely 
.ItW, and resolve^ to make it our lodging for the night. Syrian 

peasants gathered round, and we took our evening meal unfler the rude 
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•^corridor, while the moon shone splendidly on the bay and shdre, dose 
to which the khan stood. Such moments as these are full of vivid en- 
joyment. Before day>break we quitted this spot, and in a feW hours 
arrived at Tyre. This town, by no means so desolate as it has been 
sometimes represented, contains nearly two thousand inhabitants, and 
is'surrounded by a wall. 

We put up at the Catholic convent, if it deserves the name, — some 
wretched small apartments in the sides of a court ; in the evening the 
fathers disturbed us by their nasal singing in the chnrch, which is open 
to the winds of heaven, having scarcely any roof. There are a few 
good houses in the place, and, visiting two or three families, w'e were 
made welcome with a pipe, a cup of coffee, or other drink. The 
island on which the ancient city stood, has of course long since disap- 
peared. The next morning we set. out for Sidon ; the weather was 
beautiful, and we enjoyed an agreeable ride. This town is very 
pleasantly situated, and surrounded with rich gardens. We took up our 
abodtMn some apartments belonging to the French consul, with naked 
walls and floor : — the traveller here, as throughout the East, must bring 
his own utensils and bedding with him ; but fatigue and novelty sweeten 
all things. In the evening we paid a visit to a merchant's family of 
Sidon ; and some sweet Oriental dishes, prepared by the lady of the 
house, with some excellent wine, were served up. The gardens of 
Sidon were full of fruit, and the cottages of the peasants stood in the 
midst of them. At about an hour and a half’s ride from the town is 
the residence of Ladjf H. S. It is situated on the top of a hill, and 
called Marilius, from the convent of that name that foimerly stood 
there, and out of part of which, with her own additions, she has con- 
structed her present mansion. There are few trees round it, and it is 
very exposed; in the back -ground are ranges of barren hills; tlie 
prospect beneath of the gardens of Sidon and the bay is magnificent. 
Having two letters of introduction to her ladyship, one from an inti- 
mate friend, I made sure of an interview ; but, as ill-luck would have it, 
my servant in his haste left this letter in the apartment at Sidon, and 
the one which was presented would not avail me. In the small room 
where I was introduced was suspended an immense Arab lance. In a 
short time, the only English inmate. Miss W. brought a polite apology, 
from her ladyship, intimating that she regretted she could not break her 
invariable rule not to see, English travellers. Having afterwards un- 
derstood from the consul that I possessed her friend’s letter, she favour- 
ed me with two notes, saying that she should be happy to receive it and 
see the bearer if he Came that way again; but, being then at a consider- 
able distance from her residence, the pleasure of such an interview was 
never enjoyed; This extraordinary woman no longer possesses the 
daring and chivalric spirit which 'led her to Palmyra and other perilous 
parts of the East. She is now become very nervous, and has for some 
lime put great faifli in nativities, and the productions of a ‘venerable 
Arabian, who passes for an astrologer or magician, and often visits 
Maril^tts* Her habits of life have long been not to. retire to rest till 
five in the ntorning, and to rise at two in the afternoon, and eat scardely 
any animal food ; but her house contains a good store of choice wines, 
and the various conserves of the East. Although she sits on the floor, 
and eats with her fingers, her visitor is indulged with a tabic, knife utvd 
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fork, and a variety of dishes. Her household consists of three and , 
twenty Arab servants of both sexes, as her English ones have long 
since been dismissed. She scarcely ever rides now, although she has a 
stud of twelve fine Arabian horses. In conversation, as a friend of 
hers, who several times visited her, assured me, she is very agreeable, 
but it must be during the witching hours of night when her ladyship 
loves most to converse. Arabic she speaks pretty well, and with the 
natives and manners of the East she is of course thoroughly acquainted. 
Among Turkish women, she says, she has met many admirable and 
attractive characters, but among the Greeks not a single one. Woe be 
to the woman of her own nation, who should reside for a short time at 
Marilius ! she must expect to submit to all the seclusion of the land, as 
if any bheick or Turk comes to the house, she must not only shun their 
presence, but be sure not to let a glimpse of her face be seen : no in- 
fringement on Eastern etiquette can ever be allowed there. The in- 
fluence this lady has over the surrounding pachas and governors is 
truly singular. A merchant of my acquaintance from Smyrna was 
returning from Damascus to Beirout with some camel loads of silk : they 
were stopped in the way by the pacha of Acre, who intended to use no 
ceremony in making tliem his own. The merchant was in partner- 
ship in this concern with a lich moor at Beirout, who was intimately 
known to her ladyship, and immediately wrote to her requesting her in- 
terference. She sent a note to the pacha, and an order was speedily 
transmitted to his soldiers to set the camels and their cargo at liberty. 
Lady S. lived at Damascus for twelve months in a handsome house in 
the suburbs ; and often, when she rode out in her Mameluke dress, the 
pcoi)le would flock around her in admiration. When on her “journey 
to Palmyra, she was pursued by a hostile tiibe of Arabs for a whole 
day ; and on the day when the Palmyrenes hailed her as the Queen of 
the ruined city, she felt, no doubt, vivid and undisscmbled pleasure, 
being the first lady who had ever achieved such a journey ; and her ex- 
cellent horsemanship and capability of enduring fatigue, soon made the 
deserts a home to her. The Orientals never speak of her but with 
the highest respect.” It is certain that a belief is entertained of her 
being of the highest rank ; some even say she is a queen. She distri- 
butes occasionally presents of rich arms to the chiefs ; and when an 
Arab courser is sent her, frequently rewards the bearer with a thou- 
sand piastres. She is generous, hospitable, and undoubtedly of that su- 
perior and commanding mind, which is siAe to gain an ascendancy 
among the Orientals. Yet it is difficult to discover any attractions in 
her present way of life at Marilius. The romance and delight of ex- 
ploring the East, and seeing its natives bow down to her, have long 
since given place to timid and secluded habits and feelings, and the 
dreams of superstition. She is, however, firmly resolved never to re- 
turn to her native country ; her avowed contempt for her own sex, and 
their effeminate habits and feelings, is not likely to conciliate ^em. 
Although she refuses, from the real or supposed ill treatment of one, or 
two English trav^ellers, to see any of her countrymen, shehasmme 
once been their benefactor. On one oocasion she presented a traveller 
at Damascus with two thousand piastres, whose money had failed him 
in a journey from India. When an unfortunate Frenchman, a man 
of science, was shot by some Arabs from behind the rocks, .as he was 
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<^8ketching a scene in some of the mountains in the interior at a consider-* 
able distance, she was at great expense in recovering his papers and 
books for bis relations, and procuring for them every intelligence. 

On the following day we proceeded to Beirout, and in a couple of 
hours came to a miserable khan ; then passing over a sandy tract, at 
the close of day we entered the pleasant and shady lanes leading to 
Beirout, which look very much like English ones. Being recommended 
to the house of M. Massad, a n.ittve, I proceeded there, and ascending 
a flight of steps, entered a small paved court, with apartments all round 
it. My abode here w'ould liave pleased the most fastidious taste ; the 
apartment had three windows in front, which looked over the town and 
gardens, and Mount Lebanon at three miles distance, its interior sum- 
mits covered with snow : and the windovr in the end looked over the 
bay. Massad was a respectabie-lopking old man; he bad two sons 
and one daughter, who went about the bouse with a dozen strings o*f 
gold coins dangling about her cars and neck. Our table was pro- 
vided with as hnc beef from Mount Lebanon as could be had in Eng- 
land, and excellent wine. At least a dozen sorts of wine arc produced 
from this mountain and its neighbourhood, red and white : among the 
latter the Vindoro is one of the best ; they are all cheap enough. 
This town, the ancient Berytus, contains six thousand inhabitants : the 
situation is the most beautiful of all the Syrian towns ; tiie environs 
are laid out in plantations of mulberry-trees, and a quantity of silk is 
produced and exported. 

The war between the two Pachas of Acre and Damascus at this 
time disturbed the whole country, and rendered travelling very unsafe. 
The exactions and oppressions of the former harass the people exces- 
sively. An instance of this occurred at Sidon a week after my arrival. 
>The Pacha sent to a Turkish gentleman of property there to demand 
a very large advance, which he refused to pay, but soon received 
intelligence that more summary means would be adopted. He knew 
there was no time to be lost ; assembled his few faithful servants, and 
after taking a very affecting leave of his wife, whom he tenderly loved, 
rode off to Damascus, carrying with him the most \ aluable and por- 
table part of his property. The day after, the Pacha’s officer arrived 
from Acre and seized all the effects that were left behind, without, 
however, insulting the lady, who could not accompany the rapid flight 
of her husband. This youn^ Chief of Acre is capable of any enormity, 
and has bribed the Prince of the Druses to assist him in his war withi 
the Damascenes. The consul, Mr. A., had now arrived at Beirout; 
and, having procured an excellent house, I resided with him for a few 
weeks very agreeably. This house was buift by a Greek jperchant, 
at a considerable expense, for his own residence ; when the Governor 
of Beirout, which is in the pashajic of Acre, sent to order him to de- 
liver it up, as he wished to inhabtt it himself. The merchant, terrified, 
fled to the interior of Mount Lebanon, where I afterwards met with 
him. Just at (his time the Consul avnv^d; and, tlie house being 
unoccfipied, he demanded it for his own use ; and tlip Govtanor, after 
much altercf-tion, thought proM? to concede it. The poor merchant 
sent a most grateful letter to MV. A. fitir, preserving his house from dm 
hands of the Governor. ' ^ 

A glf^at number of granite pillars in a broken state, however, are to 
be seen along;, the shore beneath the tide, and pan jif the causeway on 
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tlie quay is chiefly built up with them. About four hundred yeaj* hgo 
Faccardine, the Prince of the Druses, possessed a handsome palace and 
gardens without the town. This man's history has been written ; for 
he was a remarkable character, and had spent some time in Italy, where 
he cultivated the sciences and built his palace after the edifices he had 
admired there. He was assassinated, and his beautiful domain laid 
waste ; some of the ruins, however, still remain. The rainy seaion 
had now set in : scarcely a day passed without showers ; and the ro^s 
were rendered so bad that travelling was impracticable. Rain in an 
Oriental country throws a traveller sadly out of his resources : books, 
of course, he has few, but must pass the evenings sitting on the divan 
with a vessel of lighted charcoal before him on the carpet, and his 
pipe and a cup of coffee. At last, however, the weather cleared up; 
the caravans, which had been stopped, resumed their passage, and we 
set out to visit the Emir Busheer, Prinep of the Druses. The way was 
for the most part over the mountain ; and in about nine hours we came 
to the town of Dalil Camar, and were fain to pass the night in a coffee- 
house. Early the next morning we went to the chief’s residence, 
which is admirably situated for defence : it stands on a rugged cliflT, 
and is approached by a winding path over low stone steps. Industry, 
however, has created a sort of garden on one side of it. Some apart- 
ments of the palace are rather elegantly fitted up, and furnished with 
glass windows. It is surrounded by extensive courts, around which are 
the rooms for the officers and domestics. The power of this prince is 
very considerable ; extending all over Mount Lebanon and many of 
the adjacent parts. In a short space of time he can raise thirty thou- 
sand armed men : and these mountaineers are bolder troops than 
those of the lowlands ; a large proportion oT them are horsemen. He 
had brought several thousands into the field to aid the Pacha of Acre 
in his war with the Pacha of Damascus. On being introduced to the 
Emir, he was seated on the divan of a large apartment — a man about 
sixty, of a venerable appearance, with a long beard, almost white, in 
which he took great pride. Sherbet and pipes were brought, and 
we were invited to remain for the night at the palace. He dissuaded 
me from advancing to Balbec, in consequence of the war and the armies 
being out, which rendered the road insecure. The snow also had fallen 
in such quantities as to make any progress in that direction impossible. 
This man has a religion to suit the place he may be in : when he comes 
dawn to Beirout, he goes ttf the mosque ; but in the mountain he is 
always a Christian. During my stay in the latter town I accompanied 
the Consul in his first visit of ceremony to the Turkish governor : after 
refreshmei^, ffie latter was presented with an English watch, which he 
at first mam; a show of refusing, but at last grasped at with no small 
avidity. The watch was of mixed metU, as the Turks will not accept 
any of gold or silver; the Prophet having forbid the use of those pre- 
cious meChls on some occasions. It was made, with five or six others, 
for the express purpose of 'presents to these chiefii. This gov»no^ 
took great pleasurat in the idea of our being all, by and by, of one faith, 
and repeated several times with delight^ ‘‘We shall all be moslemen 
together in Damascus," as they have a tVadition of long standing, that 
the Christians will advance with a mighty army to attack the sacred 
city, when the Prophet, in his mercy, vvill convert them all. 
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^ About mid'day, being invited to dine with the chief offlcers of the 
Prince, we formed a circle round a low table, on which were placed 
a number of dishes, with an immense pilau of rice in the middle, 
coloured with saffron ; we were furnished with neat spoons for eating 
our food — a rehnement not always to be found at Eastern meals. 
While at Beirout I dined one day with a rich merchant, a Moor, and a 
very handsome man : he possessed a young Circassian mistress, about 
sixteen years of age, for whom he had given six hundred pounds at 
Smyrna ; this was rather a dear bargain, as she was not beautiful. 
We sat on the carpet, four in number, and drank tea in the first place, 
which was made by the Moor, and served without milk ; inmediately 
afterwards dinner was brought in : — first, a dish of soup was placed in 
the middle of the table ; and, being each provided with a spoon, we 
helped ourselves out of the vessel an common ; this being removed, an 
excellent hash supplied its place ; and the spoons being taken away, 
we plunged our fingers in the dish, and carried whatever came first, 
meat, vegetables, &c. to our mouths, as tliere were no plates. Several 
other dishes succeeded, all very good ; and the repast was closed by 
some delicious cakes, made, no doubt, by the hands of the young Cir- 
cassian : a most diligent washing of the hands and mouth then took 
place ; and indeed it was necessary. 

Having quitted the palace or fortress of the Emir, we returned to 
the town of Dalil Camar to wait till the roads should become passable 
by the melting of the snow. Our lodging was a small room in tlie 
khan, in the upper story ; several merchants occupied the adjoining 
rooms, and they sot out their goods for sale during the daytime in the 
court below. This part of Mount Lebanon was very barren and 
craggy, and the houses rose in ridges on its sides. 

I'here are a great number of Druses in and around this place. The 
belief and some of the rites of this singular race are but imperfectly 
known. They arc a fine and healthy-looking people; particularly 
many of the young women, who have a complexion as ruddy as those 
of the Highlands of Scotland. The Druses never allow intermarriages 
with strangers, and not unfrequently marry their sisters and daughters. 
Several of their small houses of worship arc scattered over the moun- 
tain, but no stranger is allowed to enter. It is computed there are 
eighty convents on various parts of the mountain, Armenian, Catholic, 
Greek, and Maronite ; end they are often placed in situations of extra- 
ordinary beauty. It has been observed by some that the Syrian coast 
is very subject to fevers ; but it is dilRcult, perhaps, to find a line of 
country more healthy and attractive than that from Tripoli to Acre. 
Lady S. has declared the climate to be the most salubriqus that she 
has ever resided in. Having waited in vain for ten days, and the wea- 
ther being worse instead of 'better, we resolved to bend our course 
towards Palestine and, having procured horses, arrived on the evening 
of the following day at Sidon again. We passed the evening very 
pleapntly in the apartments of Mons. T. an Italian merchant, who has 
resided tWe several years with his lady— a dreary situation for an 
intelligent man ; for what climate or scenery can atone for the wont of 

* society. In three days more tlie weather became line ; and we left 
tlie town with no small pleasure, being impatient to proceed, after so 
many delays. Soon after sunset we came once more to the gate of 
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Tyre, and found a warm welcome from the Tyrian family whom we 
had become acquainted with on our first visit. They were all seated 
on the floor round the supper-table, parents, sons, and daughters, and 
lire felt no objection to join the party. How delightful was an animated 
scene like this-~the soil; cushion and the pipe after a long and fatiguing 
journey ! No traveller in the East, accustomed to the indulgent and 
natural posture of sitting and reclining there, will ever wish to see 
a chair or table again. Continuing our journey, we were late on 
the following day a few miles from Acre, and were obliged to stop 
at an Arab village on a hill ; and, entering the rude and dirty khan, 
found it filled with the inhabitants who were ranged, as thick as they 
could well be crammed, on the floor, with their backs to the wall, and 
every mouth filled with a pipe. A fire was blazing beside a pillar in 
the middle ; but the place looked so suspicious and uninviting that we 
were at a loss whether to remain or not. In a short time the Sheick 
stepped up, and civilly invited us to lodge in his house, which we very 
gladly acceded to. His residence was close to the sea ; and that we 
might not approach too near the persons of his women, he conducted 
us to a neat and lofty apartment a few yards from the house ; the walls 
and pillars were whitewashed, and some mats spread on the floor. 
asked if his women should^irepare a repast for us, or if we chose to 
dress it ourselves. On our preferring the former, in about an hour a 
very decent meal made its appearance, round which we all assembled* 
The Sheick, to do me honour, took up the choicest pieces of meat with 
his fingers and placed them before me : to have declined eating them 
would have given offence. After supper, to entertain us, he placed his 
hands on his knees, and broke out into a most stunning and discordant 
song, and then got up and went through all his prayers and genu- 
flexions with much appearance of devotion. We soon, however, lay 
down to rest, free from any intrusion or sound, save the dashing of the 
sea on the rocks beneath our dwelling. 


THIS IS LOVE. 

To sigh for hours at Beauty’s feet. 

To start wlien rival steps draw near. 
With ardent warmth her glance to meet. 
And pour soft flatteries in herxear j 
To kneel, till won by fairer foims 
And brighter eyes, and then forsake, 
xVnd w’hile new hope, new fancy warms. 

To leave her trusting heart to break : 

This passion haunts our earthly ^n,— 
This is the wavering love of JUan / 

To seek one form in early youth. 

To court no gaze, no vow beside. 

To hold through life an holy truth. 

Which firmest proves when deepest tried. 
And like the diamond’s sparkling light 
Can balls and palac(» illume. 

Yet shines more cheering sfnd more bright 
III scenes of darkness and of gloom ; 
'riiis^faith descends from realms above, — 
This, this is Woman^s changeless love ! 


M. A. 
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ON C13NN1NG. 

ft 

Optima nomiDa non appellando fiunt mala^ 

Whenever I hear, (and who docs not every day hear ?) the World's 
outcry against cunning, I am irresistibly reminded of those selBsh 
gormandizing little urchins, who bedaub their cake or their apple in 
order to have it all to themselves. Yet the siibile is by no means 
accurate. For so far arc mankind from wishing for a monopoly of this 
article, that they can rarely be brought to perceive thSt they employ it 
at all ; but blindly persist in believing that they are themselves under 
the, exclusive guidance of wisdom, whilti tiioir neighbours alone act upon 
the principle in question. No, there is not in the reprobation, in which 
this very useful attribute is held, by every-day moralists, any such 
arric) e pensee. It is but a part *af that innate vanity and ingratitude, 
which distinguish the human species from “ the beasts of the field 
and it is quite of a piece with that other glorious absurdity, of de- 
crying the instincts and passions, to give supremacy to the traitor Rea- 
son. In these matters the French are more accurate observers than we 
are. A celebrated author of that nation, Champfort, has declared his 
conviction that nature gave us passions expressly as a compensation for 
reason, the most miserable of all her gifts ; and that she removes us 
from this sublunary scene in pure pity, as soon as the passions begin to 
lose their power of amusing. So likewise with respect to cunning, the 
French have always placed the sgaioir futi-e before the faire ; and they 
have been wise in so doing : for cunning 

Which in fools supplies. 

And amply too, the place of being wise, 

has infinitely the most to do with success in lite. If it were only in- 
asmuch as that cunning is the wisdom of fools, it would deserve to be 
paramount ; for the fools are the majority, and have the greatest in- 
fluence in the conduct of affairs. Thus the author above quoted, ob- 
serves on another occasion, “ ll y a A parier que toule idie publique, toute 
convention ref tie est me soilise, ear elle a conxenue au plus grand nomhre 
a sentiment which, though perhaps a little exaggerated in its expression, 
is still by far too true, to be put in a ballad." The fact, however, is, 
that this “ left-handed wisdom,” as it has most superciliously been 
called, is not confined tq the fools, but is on occasions exercised by men 
of the greatest gravity and station (and who would ever suspect a grave 
or an ofRcial man of folly?). All great men, indeed, from Ulysses 
(not the modem Greek chieftain of that name, but the avrip voXurpovot, 
the shuflding ovhit of Homer) down to little Davy Garrick^ 

, Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick. 

If they were not Ms own by finessing and trick, 

have had a touch of this quality. Nay even Prometheus himself, the 
Pagan antetype of providence, put more of cunning than of wisdom into 
the ^splendid theft, to which mortals are indebted, if not for existence, 
at least for broiling beefsteaks. Did not Jacob owe his b||||||^ight, or 
rather the enjoyment df his brother^Esau’s birthright, to cunimg ? Was 
not Carthage indebted for the very ground it stood upon to cunning ? 
Are not the< Cardinals and ^^onsignori of Rome to this day indebted to 
cunning for their Sabine maternal ancestors ? Was it not the cunning of 
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our famous Protestant reformers, and their management of the gvna' 
tfphalocojftic propensities of Henry the Eighth, that procured jfor Eng- 
land the manifold blessings of its religion, ||^s by law established ?” 
It was the cunning of a British minister in snifting taxation from the 
s^ioulders of the mother-country upon those of the Yankee tea-drinkers, 
that gave the world the example of American freedom ; and the 
cunning of the French king in taking advantage of the circumstance, 
was the happy means of inoculating all Europe with a lo\ e of liberty. 

I say nothing of Darius and his cunning horsedcalcr’s trick to get at 
the throne ; because the story has something of an apocryphal air ; and 
because we have known princes, nearer our own times, who would have 
beat the Persian “out and out,” in tins branch of horsemanship. But 
why do I talk of princes ? What are the mysteries of kingcratt to the 
mysteries of Capel-court, the true headquarters of cunning? or to the 
scarcely less profound policy of the (’orn Exchange, that key whicJi 
opens or shuts the ports of (ireat Britain to foreign grain, in spite of 
the dunderheaded agriculturists, in their own estimation “ the cun- 
ningest little Isaacks” in all Christendom. 

Wlien I mention the word diplomacy, I speak of the very abstrac- 
tion of cunning, an art from which cunning has banished even the pre- 
tence of wisdom. Yet how vast are the benefits which diplomacy 
confers upon mankind ! How stupendous the intellectual powers put 
forth by those patriotic citizens, who, educated and accomplished for 
the task by instinct, go forth into foreign courts to lie, for the good of 
their country, for the poor consideration of an income not much more 
than twice as great as that of the President of the United States ! 
Really when I reflect on these things, when I compare the tortuous 
intrigue of the means, with the dignity and importance of the ends, in 
all public affairs, 1 cannot but wonder that the Liturgy has not long 
ago been changed; and that instead of praying to endow the Privy 
Council “ with grace, wisdom, and understanding,” we do not in one 
comprehensive term ask for them the more necessary blessing of 
cunning. 

Whichever way I turn my thoughts, the influence of this quality upon 
humanity is equally striking. What, for instance, can be more impos- 
ing and majestic than that hap)^ union of church and state which 
triumphs in the Protestant ascendancy of Ireland, and lays six mil- 
lions of Catholics prostrate at the feet of a handful of imbecile faineem.^^ 
who disdain all honest employment? Yet is .this superb union of in- 
compatibles, this happy amalgamation of all that is holy with all that is 
selfish and cruel, upheld entirely by cunning, and in the very teeth, as 
it were, of every dictate of political wisdom. Again, what can be more 
incomprehqpsible than that other anomaly in government, that impe- 
fium in imptrio, the dominion of the Leadenball (I was going to say 
Leaden-headed) merchants over fifty millions of Hindoos ? or that other 
stupendous monopoly, the Bank of England, which hangs at least one 
man for forgery every six weeks, and breaks a private bank once a 
quarter 7 Who can contemplate these curious modifications of s^ial 
order witjiout ecstasies at the omnipotence of cunning? 

. But the favourite arena of cubnlng is Westalfhster-haU, afld law, in 
all its departments, its chosen study. What in fact could be imagined 
in tins genre, superity to the system of legal fictions with all tlie subor- 
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ilinatc contrivances to convert justice into a lottery, and to render pro- 
perty as insecure, as if it rested on a quicksand ? Then listen to the 
pleadings of lawyers, the^t with which they cross-examine, the inge- 
nuity with whicli tliey cite inapplicable cases, and forge analogies with- 
out any parallelism ! Or if we descend from generals to particulars, 
what can transcend the cunning of the game laws, the artful traps for 
litigation in the poor laws, the ingenious enactments for encouraging 
smuggling of the Excise laws ? Can it be said that the smallest grain 
of wisdom animates any of these codes ? Then again how admirable 
is tlie cunning of the law of libel, which avoids all definitions, in orddr 
to embrace nil possible offences ; and this too in the chosen land of 
freedom ! Consider also the manner in which this law is administered 
and applied to the multiplication of infidelity and the manufacture of 
disloyalty. Yet who shall say that these are not the works of great 
men 1 But if no other proof wcrcat hand to maintain my thesis, the 
triumphs of cunning would stand manifest in Jeremy Bentham's book 
of fallacies, which is a running commentary upon the cunning of ora- 
tors and statesmen, and a record of all their feats. The superiority of 
cunning over wisdom is however, after all, most evident in the inter- 
course of the sexes. Cunning, from the beginning of time, has been 
the attribute of females, while man shines conspicuous in wisdom : at 
least all authors have agreed to say so ; and as they.are, almost to a 
man, of the male sex, they certainly ought to know something of the 
matter. Yet, after all, the cleverest htisbands are but arrant nincom- 
poops when they are weak enough to set their wits against their wives. 
When did wisdom indeed wear the breeches, if cunning but took a 
fancy to keep them for her own use? 

The utility and practical applicability of cunning is endless ; let us 
turn, therefore, without more loss of time, to its pleasures. Oh ! the 
exquisite delights of cunning, in all its departments, from a fraud to a 
hoaxl From the boy who cheats at marbles, to the statesman who 
undermines his colleague, the pleasure afforded by the triumph of the 
intellect is at least as great as the profit, a pleasure cheaply purchased 
by a clout on the head, or a pistol bullet. This is a point well worthy 
of the consideration ofibe legislature ; for unless the laws lean heavier 
on swindling offences than on those committed with force and infraction, 
the superior temptation will be irresistible. In love and in angling by 
far the greatest part of the sport lies in the cunning ; witness the trans- 
ports of delight with which the fisherman and the rake fight all their 
battles o’er again.” Hence the ridicule which haunts an unfortunate 
cuckold, who, instead of being pitied for his domestic misfortunes, is 
despised as a dupe. Ask any loose fellow upon town” of your ac- 
quaintance the question, and he will own that there is murh more fun 
in marrying.his cast mistress to a friend, than in the triumph over her 
virtue : while on the other badd, that honour which has resisted all the 
assaults of the tender passion, has many a time fallen the victim of a 
husband’s jealousy ; so superior are the transports of canning in out- 
witting a suspicious coxcomb, even to those of our most natural appe- 
tites. ' Wisdom, the object of admiration with your transcendental 
dreamers,' is not for every man’s market. In fact nothing can be more 
rare. “ Que les gens d* esprit sont b^tes” says Figaro ; how few of those 
who make the proudest display of parts and genius, can soar above the 
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muddy atmosphere of prejudice, and view great questions in that 
wholeness and purity which is essential to wisdom in thought and action. 
Cunning, on the contrary, is within every body’s reach. It requires but 
that greatness in little things, which a strong volition can give to the 
most ordinary mortals. The most ignorant slut of a kept mistress will 
lead a man of sense and feeling to the very devil, if she can but once 
bring her cunning to play on him ; and a slatternly cook-wench will 
wheedle even a judge into matrimony, if she has only got tjj^e length of 
his foot. Not but that there are degrees in tliis as in all other quali- 
ties. There are those whose cunning is so superfine that>- they out- 
wit themselves ; just as the Catholic saint helped the invoking cava- 
lier in mounting so potently as to fling him ove** on the other side his 
horse. But this is a bastard sort of canning, no more like the real 
thing than Dovcy’s paste is to a real diamond. The true exercise of 
cunning consists in escaping detection ; unless indeed, as in the case of 
the Ferdinands, the Francises, and the Louises, the artist is too power- 
ful to suffer by it ; and then the slightest film of decency is sufficient to 
save appearances. Tiius a bishop may flatter the vices of the great, in 
his search of promotion, more openly than a curate ; and an “ unpaid 
magistrate” may fall foul of frailty in rags in a manner that would be 
quite unconstitutional in one of meaner degree. 

The same reason will likewise excuse the coarseness of that artifice 
with which a certain assembly sought to pass off a one pound note and 
a shilling for a guinea, at a moment when no one in his senses would 
part with the coin under six and twenty shillings. It is, however, high 
time to stop, the amplitude of the subject is too vast for die compass of 
a single paper. But I forgot, “ 'fresco con i fanti et lasciur stun santi," 
is a wholesome proverb ; and so no more at present from your humble 
servant, M, 


VESPER OF PETRARCH. 

« I bless the happy moment, says Petrarch, that directed my heart to Laura. 
She led me to see the path of virtue, to detach my heart from base and grorolliag 
objects : from her 1 aui inspired with that celestial flame which raises my soul to 
Heaven, and directs it to the Supreme Cause, as the only source of happiness.” 

* Mrs, Dobson’ s Life of Petrarch, vol. i. p. 37. 

No ! let my wreath be entwined and hid. 

Till around my brow in Heaven it glows. 

Where the living lily respires amid 
The bower of the brignt immortal *'ose. 

And wave the leaves oithe Paradise-tree 
In the silver winds of Eternity 1 

I will not seek for an earthly wreath. 

To entwine my brow with its fading light ; 

*Tliere is nought that shines, in this world dieneath. 

With a smile^that lasts in the death-wind’s blight : 

Then be mine a wreath from the blissful tree,- 
Over which the zephf rs of Eden flee I 

Yet, oh pardhU^Hetivenl if one pure flower 
i would bind and braid in the wf Aith divine— 

If the direst rose in an Cibrthly bovyct ^ 

1 would Riake, in the Land of the Tearless, mine : 

Alas I without it there scarm would be 
A charmjn the garland of life for me ! 
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Had [ my cbojce, I would pass iny summer in Switzerland, my 
spring on the ^ks of tKe Loire, and my winter ip Portugal or Italy ; 
but 1 know no autt^ tliat I would put in competition with that amidst 
the woods of Upper Canada. The pleasures of a Canadian autumn, it 
is true, must seem pour and insipid to those who have never lived out 
of sopiety,‘ for tliey can be felt only by him who delights in contem- 
plating theVarious aspect of Nature inr the changes of the year. No- 
where are the changes of season so sudd,^ apd so wonderful as in the 
Western world, To behold them, to enjjoyjthem in all their glory, one 
must be secluded wholly in the woods, ‘with leisure to take interest in 
the ever-varying fate of creation, and with so much philosophy (or the 
art of finding ejftjoyment in eV«ry object presented by a bountiful Pro- 
vidence) as to Seize with avidity every novelty of appearance. The 
change from stimmer to ^utpmn cotpes upcTn us gently, gradually, and 
delightfully, while spring bulks out from tlie gloom of winter like the 
sun from behind a cloudj^ One wgek all is bare, barren, and desolate ; 
the next, the fields are edvere^ witli vi'rdure and flowers, the trees of 
the forest have put on their mantle of leaves, all living creatures seem 
to awake to light and life, and all is novelty, animation, and delight. 
Another week passes on, and we enjoy the splendid vegetation, feel the 
invigorating warmth of the torrid zone. Words cannot express the 
suddenness of the change^ — it must be felt and seen to be adequately 
conceived. It is, in fact, as if we were in a moment to be transported 
from the snows of Siberia to the genial .shores of the Dardanelles. 

** So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 

The bright and the halniy-effulgence of morn.’* 

Autumn, on the other band, approaches with slow and timid steps. 
While the ardour of the sun’s ra}s i', abated, the parched fields and 
drooping maize are revived by the grateful show'er. The wild vines 
present their fruit |tlong every path that threads the woods ; and the 
orcliard, the solace of the settler, offers to him its almost spontaneous 
bounty, jis if it bad enjoyed ilic watchful attention of a more industrious 
patron. In the wilderness of woods —the grand feature of the Western 
hemisphere — part of the trees retain tlitir original verdure ; while others, 
according to their re.spective natures, present every hue of vegetable 
life, and render. their variegated aspect delightful to the observer. If 
spring were.a perfect apd almost instantaneous creation, autumn seems 
a pleasing repose after the over excitation’ tff summer. Animal and 
vegetable lif^ in tlie New World, proceeds by bounds, not by slow 
gradations, as in Europe : it is lively, vigorous, uncontrolled, rising 
rapidly to its highest perfection — and “ lo ! ’tis gone !” Bapid matu- 
rity indic.itca an etpially rapid decay — or, as the gcometricilin would ex- 
pre,s it, “ tbc'at^le of infiectim is always* equal to the angle ofinci- 
dence.’’ 

To the dweller in crowded cities, and ;@ven to the inijabitants of the 
smiling fields of France and England, every thing in Canada must 
seefo solitary and forlorn,— the dazzling brtghtnesg of summer equally 
vnth theVrozen aspect' of winter ; but to the emigrant living far from 
t |)0 ** busy hum of men/' the autumnal season presents peculiar ad- 
V^tages and peculiar pleasures. Depending u^on his own exertions 
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during other seasons of the year, he must at this join in good fellow- 
ship with his brother settlers, that he and they may profit by the boun- 
ties of nature. When a corn-field is to be cleared, houses to be erected, 
fields to be inclosed, any thing to be done that require* speedy execu- 
tion, the neighbouring farmers are invited to a frolic. Young add old, 
maid and matron, they mUster to the gathering." While the men are 
engaged in their hospitable labours, their wives and daughters are'bu'^y 
in preparing the plentiful repast that fbrms fhe commencement* of the 
evening f^te. Dancing, and music succeed ; noi^e and gaiety make the 
lioyrapass unperceived along^V and morpfthan all, youths and' maidens 
form matches witli a rapidity most envfalile to the spinsters of Europe, 
for here both look forward (as to a ci^rtain Conquest) to the well-stocked 
farm, the smiling faUifly, and that total absence of care unknown to 
other lands. Four or five years clearing' of the w'oods gives every one 
the meiuis, and almost the right, of pas*ii!ing the remainder of his days in 
case and abundance, with luxuriant fields twA a never-failing orchard 
to supply his wants, and a healthful progeny rising round him t'o follow 
in tljo steps of their fatlu r. Greater equality of ranks prevails here 
than even among our ri publican neighbours. Though the subjects of 
a monarchy, and sprung from a ))eo))le amongst whom the aristocratical 
leaven is very widely difiused, the Canadian settler has launched out 
to an extreme of equality and inde])endence tliat scarcely prevails 
amongst the hunters of the Missomi. Accustomed to live in a depen- 
dent situation in Europe, forced by circumstances and prevailing habits 
to pay respect to the feelings of those aiound liim, he here bursts at 
once the bonds of dependence, of couite.sy, and of civilization be- 
come a landed proprietor (an “ eatated gentleman,” as tlie Irislr emigrants 
term it), he loses those social feelingbpioduced and fostered by crowded 
communities, looks to himself alone for aid or counsel, and, like the 
rude Indian, follows “ the desires of his own heart, with none to control 
him.” Let it not be thought that I blame the boisterous freedom of 
the Canadians, since it is, in fact, but the natural Consequence of their 
situation. But they have other peculiarities not equally excusable. If, 
jterchance, some unfortunate merchant should settle amongst them, 
some time-worn ofliccr who has seen lite in all its Chequered forms, he 
is not only received with the same good neighlrourslilp as Iiis 
countrymen of lowlier origin, but is hated, envied, persecuted, — be- 
cause he ttfls a gentleman. Knowing how obsequious ithey were wont 
to be to their superiors in Europe, they revenge jhemselves by insolence 
towards him in America. fCqowia^ they are possessed of equal rights, 
and landholders like himself, they make him atone for his invidious su- 
periority in birth and education by the petty contrivances of ignorance 
and envy. This hateful feeling prevails only (as far as I have ^1^) 
among the emigrants IVom Eutope. Those who have come from ^e 
American side of'thC LakCs (who form* the most industrious, enter- 
prising, and successful of the settlers) possess all the equality of free- 
men, but none of the insolence pf eipancipated slaves. This difforence 
of maamers arises from a veiy ohviofts cause,, though the ex^nt of its 
ejfPects is little credited in Eurepej-Vjt meko the univh'sat difiTusUmi^ of 

— It v * H I. I j i n *- 

* As this must be untTerstood m a general sense to be HiUited to rendtw*|nd 
writing^ it tiffbrds a very plcasiiig ilhistiMlion of the benellts of instruction, to lUmlf 
the anU’-vdiiraHonists, ^ 
voi., xin. Ko. t. 
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education. It this, more than any advantages of climate, of soil, 
or of political institutions, that gives the American an immeasurable 
superiority over the unenterprising Canadian. Intelligent and well* 
educated men will doubtless be found in Canada, but the great mass of 
inhabitants is evidently behind the people of the Western country. 
With the latter, no sooner is a settlement formed, even in the remotest 
districts, than the intelligent enterprise of the New Englanders is 
awake, and schools, academies, churches, courts of justice, arise as if 
by enchantment. Wherever laltd is cleared, or villages founded, as 
teachers, clergymen, lawyers, and merchants, they regularly follow, 
and mould the rude settlers into an organized community. In the 
most distant countries on tho Wabash, the Illinois, and the Missouri, 
whenever I came to a settlement, even to a village of tho smallest di- 
mensions, I uniformly found the intelligence, arts, and civilization of 
Europe. If I called on the clergyman or lawyer (and there is little 
ceremony in the Western woods), 1 generally found a number of the 
Edinburgh Review, or of the New Monthly Magazine, within two 
months after its publication in Europe. When nine hundred miles 
from Philadelphia, I met with an American edition of Anastasius, not 
niore than three months after its first jmblication. I need scarcely add, 
how much I was delighted with that inimitable work in such a situation, 
with the beautiful expanse of the Ohio and the majestic forest around 
mo. But into Upper Canada the hemlits of literature enter most 
taulily and impel fcctly. While libraiios were forming in almost every 
village on the American side of Lake Eiie, the Canadian shore pre- 
sented no sym])ton)s of knowledge, no marks of improvement. On 
landing at a solitary log-hnt on the banks of the Ohio (in one of my 
wanderings) I was surprised to find in the window an American edition 
of Richeraud’s Physiology. The house was as wretched as the inmates 
seemed miserably poor, yet a lame, sickly-looking lad had nevertheless 
found the means of obtaining a small but select medical library. In 
Canada, the poor boy would have possessed neither the opportunity nor 
the inclination to surmount natural defects by mental cultivation. 

Revenoni, d nos mouions. — 'I’he most singular period of the Canadian 
year is the Indian immer. At the end of autumn, the atmosphere be- 
comes exceedingly hazy, and the sun for weeks is almost concealed from 
view, while the weather continues delightfully mild and agreeable, the 
roads remain in excellent condition, and though the dark brown of the 
ftwest and the falling of leaves give the melancholy warning of ap- 
proaching winter, yet there are pleasures attending this decline of the 
year that render it most interesting, both to the traveller and tho 
emigrant. The one finds the wonted solitude of the woods exchanged 
for noise an<J activity ; the other hastens to the towns with the produce 
of his farpi, and, like the sailor returnii^ to the wisbed-for port, enjoys 
the pleasures of Society with ttnfold deught, on account of his seclu- 
sion through the remainder of the year. In the cities of Lower Canada 
he finds men of education and men of the world who can understand 
his feelings, and to whom sdifial converse is one of the highest blessings 
of ihe. The reflections that had been for months pent Up within his 
own breast, now burst forth in rapid torrents, like the fabled thaw 6f 
■uords that were suspended on their flight. Much as the Canadian 
settlers enjoy this renewal of intercourse with soejety, th«r social feel- 
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ings arc &r inferior in intensencss to the vehement longings that seise 
upon the luckless Frenchman whom fate lias immured in the woodsi 
Volney tells us of one of his countrymen at Vincennes (on the Wabash) 
who took an annual voyage to New Orleans — only fifteen hundred 
miles — to have quelque conienation. Many are the instances of tliis 
ma/adie dc stknce which I have witnessed in Upper Canada ; and if the 
truth must be told, I too suflTered like the Frenchman from (he priva- 
tion. When the corn frolics and other rustic amusements had disap- 
peared, when*,, the cider-press had disposed of the proceeds of ray or- 
chard, and theiields had been prepared for the harvest of another year, 

I was tempted to leave my homo for a time to enjoy a “ bit of chat” 
with my neighbours at York or Kingston, and to learn what the “ old 
country” was doing amidst the conflicting interests of Continental 
Europe. Other causes combined to render this thirsting after society 
strong and irresistible. Bands of emigrants were daily arriving with 
the latest news of the old world, and my former recollections, after 
being almost forgotten since my departure from Europe, now came 
upon me with force uncontrollable. When the demon of discontent 
entered my breast, my former pleasures, my love of solitude, my phi- 
losophy forsook me in a moment ; till, at last, determined no longer to 
bear this restless anxiety, I resohed again to become a vvanderer, to 
sally forth from my retreat to view the pi ogress of settlement and 
manners in my adopted countiy ; and if this did not satiate my curio- 
sity, to traverse the Indian uilds of Huron, Michigan, and Superior — 
or to turn aside to the more smiling features of civilization presented 
by the Aracripan Republic. Peace and contentment sprang up with 
my determination once more to rove the world, to see the features of 
new communities rising in the woods, to trace the infant footsteps of the 
origin of nations. I felt myself again a participator in the affairs of 
men, a traveller once more on the troubled ocean of life, again a citizen 
of the world. 

My ideas of travelling were matter of mirth, not to say of derision, 
with my rustic associates ; and not one of them but endeavoured to 
laugh or to reason me out of niy “ wayward faneies.” “ Who ever 
heard of any one, (they told me) travelling without some object of busi- 
ness in view, without some money to make by the trip ? ’Twas worse 
than absurd ! Since you are so fond of rambling, why don’t you go to 
Mackinau (Michilimackinac) to trade with thejndians?” Though I 
was desirous of seeing the Indians in their native wilds, the annual fail* 
had gone by, which assembles on Lake Huron, the white traders from 
“ the States,” and the Red men from the Rocky Mountains ; and at 
any rate, in sjgite of my love of novelty and adventure, I did not at that 
moment feel particularly disposed to bury myself in the retreats of In- 
dian hunters, even though received with more than Indian hospitality. 
The person most decidedly opposed to my rehooval was my nearest 
neighbour, partly because he h^came occasionally embarrassed in the 
exercise of his judicial funcUons, end rest^fted to my unlearned judg- 
ment jfor counsel, and pai^y l>ecauB0 he loudly reprobated all useless 
locomotion. This the Canadian^, are “ a nation o€ gentle- 

men”' — was a«.Dntchnumf a miller, a colonel of militia, a land specu- 
lator, and moteover, a justice of the peace,* in which latter vocation he 
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highly distinguished himself by the singularity, if not by the sound- 
ness, of liis decisiona. * 

In spite of the remonstrances of the worthy Dutchman, and the 
cautious advice of my Scotch tind Irish neighbours, I adhered drmly to 
my resolution, left every thing prepared for a few months absence, and 
hastened to the shores of Ontario, — to the capital. 

Though this is but a disagreeable village, the crowds of emigrants 
that over-rat] the Canadas, gave it this season unuaual animation, and 
offered a striking contrast to the solitudes 1 had lately been accustomed 
to. My curiosity was, for a short time, employed in ascertaining the 
A'arious fortunes of the exiles, and my experience (such as it was) in 
pointing out to them the difficulty they had to encounter, the advan- 
tages of situation which different settlements afforded, and, above all, in 
warning them against the \\ ily delusions of speculators. This may ap- 
pear Quixotic enough, yet 1 believe my iiupiiries were not'alto- 
gether fruitless, nor my exeitioiis umewarded by the grateful remem- 
brance of the strangers. 1 cannot, houever, charge the inhabitants 
with any remarkable feelings of good-will, fori was an anomaly in such 
a matter-of-fact place, a juimont, v\h() came neither to buy nor to sell, 
a suspicious character, who wa, travelling to spy out the nakedness of 
the land. Could 1 expect sympathy or social converse where the end 
of liuman existence seemed to be barter, wheie no thought but that of 
gain entered the minds of its care-worn inhabitants, where the hours 
devoted to {what is called) society were merely a continuation of the 
speculative habits of the day. I too was a speculator, hut neither 
in produce nor in land; my notH^ns were harmless, if^hey were not 
gainful ; while the speculations of my present neighbours were more 
akin to the finesse of the Jew than the mercantile proceedings of long, 
established communities. “ riic Americans arc the boldest of specu- 
litors (I now said to myself), hut their republican habits and educa- 
tion must surely have added some portion of public spirit, some of the 
effects of intelligent society, to moderate the all-ingrossing thirst after 
wealth ! Allum aai Amo'uaim !” — I left the place without regret, tra- 
velled to the foot of Lake Erie, was wafted !n a steam -boat to the town 
of Erie on the American shore, crossed to Fieiich ciec'k on the 
Allighany River, descended that beautiful stream for five days amidst 
the most romantic scenery, and finally reached the source of the Ohio, 
where rises the capital of Western Pennsylvania, the city of Piitsburgh. 

The crowded wharfs along the shore, the creaking of engines, the 
noise of hammers, the smoke of furnaces, and the confused tumult of 
this capital of the West, made me in a moment feel that I had at length 
emerged from the woods. 4'hc feelings of other times, the recollections 
of long-lost society came over me; and I experienced tlie same sensa- 
tions on entering this bustling city as dqps the soldier after thedabours 
of a hard-won campaign. It is not my intention, however, to describe 
the manners, scenes, or peculiarities of Western America; I have 
brought the reader from the Lakes to the Ohio, merely to show him the 

* Tluitfollowing specimen of bonhommie wAs ismoiig those laid to his chforge 

A yonn|:( man was brought before him for committing an assault on a married 
woman, in consequence of which she made-- ttot a Jam pa?, but a faus^e muhe^ 
and our CHtiadiHii Solomon condemned him (q pay tlu^costs, and to make ** the 
fad^ a^gfyodas she was.” 
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contrast of intelligent society with the solitude of ray retreat. On the 
24tli of December I landed at Pittsburgh, and on the 25th I sat down 
to a Christmas dinner, d I'An^lam, with eight English gentlemen, the 
pleasures of whose society I shall remember to mi^atest hour. Three 
of them were visiting the United States from c^iosity, others were 
settled in the fertile States of Kentucky and Tennessee, and were about 
to embark for their homes ; and one luckless wight, a youth of twenty, 
had just returned from Colombia by way of New Orleans after a disas> 
truus campaign under the Liberator Bolivar. We were from distant 
parts of the kingdom, of different ages and professions, yet the hours 
passed in the most delightful harmony and peace. Our American 
citizens drank with enthusiasm to the welfare of their father-land, each 
of us indulged in recollection of past scenes and events, eulogized the 
beauties of his native province, the mountains, the lakes, the green 
fields, and the pleasant companions that had endeared home to his re* 
membrance, till, at last, the hour of repose called us off* reluctantly 
from our delightful converse, and we parted with the melancholy reflec- 
tion that each was to pursue a different coni se in the morning, and that 
we should sec each otln’r no more. Y. 


TO IAN rilE. 

Thou wert to me a morniii,!!; dreain 
That vanishes with day — 

Woven of an ethereal fiainc, 

Alloy’d with nlj^tal clay. 

And now when thou all spirit art 
In memory’s treasury. 

And I can bear with callous heart, 

Griefless to speak of thee— - 

Thou seeinest only to have been 
A vision soft and bright. 

That floated lovely o’er earth’s scene 
To glglify its night. 

Yet from my rctro.spcctive gleam 
Of bliss 1 ’d take thee not ; 

Enough for me thy eye’s mild beam— - 
Thy passion unforgot— 

Calling again long perish’d hows. 

And bringing to me still, 

Pleasures that were loo briefly ours. 

Regrets that almost kill. 

For hadst thou lived, time cold had made 
The love that now shall burn 

Chasten'd by years ; or tbou hadst paid 
Indifi'erence in return. 

Now thou art dear as at the birth 
Of our long parted love. 

Unchanged, when all beside of earth 
Tlath cloy’d, or ceased to move. 

For I have well nigh run the round 
Of frail humanity f 

Bul^have nd^treasure worthy found 

To buy one dream of thee t L. 
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THE FAMILY JOURNAL. — NO. II. 

BEAUTIFUL OFFSFBINO. — THE TO\VM. 

♦ Beautiful Offspring. 

My grandfather had a theory on the subject of beauty. He used to 
say it was no credit to a person to be beautiful, but a great one to be 
the autiior of that beauty. It would be nothing, argued he, to be a 
poem, however fine. We should have no reason to value ourselves on 
our verses and images. The great matter lies in being the poet. 
When I see a beautiful girl or fine handsome young fellow, I always 
say, “ Shew me tlie father.” 

“ The mother, 1 think, comes in for her share,” said my grand- 
mother. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Honeycomb, “ if she is not suspiciously 
handsome.” 

“ How do you mean, suspiciously handsome ?” said my grandmother, 
giving a look of good-natured triumph at the glass. 

“ I mran, my dear,” said her husband, “ if she is unlike yourself, 
wlio aie handsome and clever too. A mere insipid beauty who pro- 
duces another insipid beauty, — what is it ? Such people are vegetables, 
who cannot help themselves, and are not worth the dressing at last. I 
speak of a tacc with a mind in it ; a beauty with a soul. When I be- 
hold such a one, I say therefore, ‘ Shew me the father : shew me the 
poet.’ ” 

“ And the poetess,” added my grandmother. “ Positively, my dear 
Will, I do not sec how you can leave out the poetess.” 

“ My dear,” said my grandfather, a little earnestly, “ you must 
pardon us ugly fellows for taking as much merit to ourselves as we can. 
Ilad the hoy resembled you rather than myself, it would have been all 
over with me. People would have said, ‘ See there, what a handsome 
boy Will Honeycomb’s \vife has brought him,’ But as he happens to 
be more like me than you, and yet somehowyjr other very handsome, 
I am resolved to claim as great a portion in nun as I can.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Honeycomb, with the prettiest lack-a-daisical 
smile in the world, “ I give him up. I am patient Grizzel, and you are 
the Marquis. Dont send me home without my clothes.” 

Somehow, tlie smile of my grandmother with its perfecf'good temper, 
and the pretty despondtmee with which she lifted her eyelarows as she 
looked at him, brought a very tender emotion in her husband’s face. 
Perhaps ho thought of the old story. “ I tell you what, Lucy,” said 
he, “ if it had not been for you, I am afraid the boy would have turned 
out but a crabbed fellow at last. He has your eyes, you kind-hearted 
— ^villain; besides an air, a completeness. Proud as I am to see my 
face in his, I would rather he should lose every part of the looking- 
glass butwthat.” 

My grandmother’s eyes arc very fine ; deep and sweJ^Tlihe a couple 
of wells of Paradise. 1 say “ are,” because I c.vinot help thinking 
that the smil which looked through them, must be looking through the 
same identical eyes in another world. They were archetypes of eyes : 
ideas, which Natur§ would not be willing jlp lose ; (.not copies at second 
band, like so many otliers. The artist who painted the miniaturo, said 
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to her, on lier observing that she thought the cheeks would be found 
fault with if tinted so finely, “ Only let me get your eyes, Madam, and 
1 defy any one to find fault with the rest." 

But theiie arc “ lights that do mislead" us authors. 

My grandfather was wrong in callihg himself ugly ; and he knew it. 
But when a little pettish or uneasy, he delighted to make the worst of 
himself. A greater seriousness on his part, or a little tenderness on 
that of his wife, always made him ashamed of this infirmity, and willing 
to do his agreeablcncss justice. The truth is, he was naturally a little 
sore on the ground of that defect in his person, which 1 spoke of ; and 
also (not quite so allowably) on the score of his maternal descent ; and 
he would sometimes, though not in his wife’s hearing, affect to^speak 
like a lawyer, of the comparative nothingness of the female in matters 
of genealogy. 

Now setting aside the errors and partialities in my grandfather’s ap- 
plication of his argument (for his son had not that greater resemblance 
to him which he fancied) I cannot help thinking there is something in 
th# argument itself. Fortts ctemitui for tibia tt bonis; that is to say, 
people must be good for something, before they can carry on a race to 
a^antage. Fools do not produce good books ; nor a combination of 
foolish or untoward families a good offspring. The disappointment so 
often expressed at finding an unh.irmonious soul inhabiting a beautiful 
body,’ says nothing against it. On the contrary, either the sense of 
grace in the parents could go no farther, or the blood of some villain- 
ous uncle, cousin, or other kinsman, interposed. On the other hand, 
moral grace is often seen ennobling and smiling beautifully through a 
plain countenance ; in which case the chances of every species of im> 
provement are renewed. Mere beauty is nothing. It is even, to my 
taste, disagreeable, and not to be called beauty ; being a bard or 
glistening piece of proportion without a meaning in it. Women with 
nothing better to shew for their souls than this, should act the part of 
Caryatides, and be stuck on our houses and doorways to support j)e- 
diments. Such was not 'the handsomeness of my father, who carried 
in him the mental and bodily graces of both his parents. He had also 
merit of his own, of infinite sorts ; so had my mother ; and yet [for I 
feel that the reader will not have his proper house-warming in our 
family, till knows something more of the present Honeycomb) and 
yet — ^how is it ? tell me, ye uncles, and aunts, ftnd great-grand-uncles by 
all sorts oiPsidcs, tell me, which of you have done me this mischief— 
that the son of Lionel and Mary Honeycomb, one of the handsomest 
and best couples of dieir day, should not be handsome ? 

My person would not be distinguished among diousands. My 
height, my shape, the turn of my nosc^nd chin, the colour of my hair, 
have all a provoking mediocrity. The best thing 1 have to say for 
them, is that the mediocrity is English. My hair is a common brown ; 
my complexlka a comradn dnt, neither brown nor fair ; my nose a 
very common nos^, a little turned up. I have been told, on particular 
occasions, that 1 ha^ve an eye ; but as this is never mentioned to me on 
odiers, and those who have said any thing about it wer^ particular 
friends, I do not fear being discovered by it under ordinary circum- 
stances. Two ladies passi% me in the street a year or two back, one 
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of them said to the other, “ Eh — not so bad a looking man eiilicr. 
This was all she could say in answer to somebody) who appears to have 
thought it worth his while to abuse me. 

1 confess to something of the Honeycomb mouth, and to an heredi- 
tary gentlemanlincss of appearance ; but those are advantages so comp 
moo, that they rather tend to deprive me of a certain distinction as a 
man of letters, and confound me with multitudes of good and respect- 
able people ; which to a person of greater ambition tlian myself, would 
be very shocking. I do not even look affocted, nor likely to commit 
any eminent offences. 

Nevertheless, by dint of reflecting on this matter, I have arrived at 
a theory of my own, equally tending to vindicate my father’s fame and 
bis, son’s. I have discovered, that if it is a merit to have a handsome 
child, it is a greater merit to originate one that promises to introduce a 
lasting improvement in the race : and such a one, I plainly acknow- 
ledge, I consider the present representative of the Honeycombs. The 
reader is aware, that the great secret of improvements of this kind lies 
in a certain mongrelism, or mixed breed, by which a race is rescued 
from the hazard of monoton j , and the best qualities of those who bJve 
gone before, arc secured to those who come after. Now this mongrel, 
or channel of preservation, am I. My grandmother by the mothelfs 
side was an Irishwoman : some of her relations were Scotch, and others 
American. The family have had remote .alliances even with France 
and Italy. One of the ladies was a Palluvicini, with whom the Crom- 
wells were connected. I he French connexion was a Lavergne. I ac- 
count therefore for the comparative nothingness of my appearance, by 
regarding the family as at a st,md in my person, preparing for the many 
roads which its virtues are about to take. Beauties and good qualitief, 
tried excellence and misccllaarous promise, have so poured into and 
concentrated themselves in my being, that they have 1>ecome indistin- 
guishable ; just as a mixture of all colours produces the no-colour of 
white. But only let me marry, and the world shall see. The fine sons 
and beautiful daughters that I mean to have, are amazing. 1 have 
already determined which of my ancestors characters are to be distri- 
buted among the children ; besides resolving, liovv much zest they are 
to have from a sprinkle of French vivacity, and a colouring of Italian 
gusto. I confess, that owing to a very tender reason which I cannot 
dwell upon here, I am arrived, without marrying, at an age when 1 
should begin to call myself an old bachelor, did I not find it erroneous. 
I was sitting the other night near an old lady, who had a daughter with 
her ; and upon my calling myself an old bachelor, she protested against 
such an abuse of the term, observing, that I looked quiteasypungas the 
young lady by her side ; “ and nobody,” said she, “ would suspect that 
my daughter waS old enougli to be the widow of a Scotch advocate.” 
Why a Scotch advocate should not have a young widow, I cannot say ; 
but I am bound to say, that the young lady had a very agreeable m- 
bonpomt, and might be about my own age ; which has dflf||Nnced me 1 
Am in* the wrong. , 

The rc^pearance of my ancestors among their posterity, will sur- 
prise nobody who has looked about him. Going into the Exhibition 
in Pall Mall some ypars ago, 1 was startle^ with t|ic apparition of my 
firiehtl Jnck Montaegte in the likeness of a general officer tn a wig and 
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cuirass, of the time of Charles the Second. It vras his o^n ancestor * 
of that period. The dullest would have sworn to the mouth. A race 
of men of the world (for such most of them were) seemed hardly en- 
titled to preserve such a mouth ; being an amenity, one would think, 
«made exclusively to utter benevolent theories, and talk blandly against 
rum and water ; which is what 1 remeiibcr Jack did that very day. 
But it is wonderful to consider how a whole generation can be twisted 
out of its natural course. I do not scruple to say, that there are hun- 
dreds of good fellows among bad ones, if they did but know it, and 
would but grow wise enough to shew themselves. They reappear now 
and tlien in their proper persons, and make amends for the character 
they sustained js fathers and grandfathers. We see, every day, fami- 
lies, in which the faces of the children marvellously exemplify this re- 
generation.' The remotest streams of consanguinity dip up their heads 
again. My French ancestor will probably reappear on this side the 
water, as sparkling as ever ; like the river that ran underground from 
Greece to Sicily. Grandfathers and grandmothers are every where 
hopping about us. A groat uncle shall be dandled on your knee. I 
odee saw a man give a box on the car to his fathcr-in-law ; which I 
thought he did witli a particular re’ish. 

I I have been led into these reflections by a threat w hich an old gentle- 
man has held out, that he will discover me by my face ; and I . have 
spoken of my age, that I may not be thought to take too much upon 
me, when I come to give my opinions on men and manners. I hold 
myself to be very lucky in that matter, and not to have commenced 
writing too soon. My opinions will at least be matured ones ; and I 
am at an age, at which I letrin a great deal of the warmth of youth (to 
which my animal spirits naturally incline me), and yet can do justice to 
the more prudential notions of my ciders. I am not afraid of the old 
gentleman. Nothing can discover me further than I have discovered 
myself ; and 1 defy him to recognize me in public places. What per- 
fectly assures me on that point is, that 1 myself have had a number of 
“ lively writers” pointed out to me, whom nobody would suspect to be 
such by their faces. 

The Toxvn. — A metaphysical wiiter, speculating upon our' mode of 
existence in a future state, has amused himself with a notion, that we 
are not to converse with one another by the present circuitous medium 
of speech, but by rapidly throwing forth a succession of the images, of 
which words are a symbol. For instance, a young fellow, reminding 
his friend of the time they rode together in a troop of horse, wrill eja- 
, cUlate, arntts, a regiment. He will disburse, one after thd other, 
a town, of trumpets, a ball, a tailor’s bill, a campaign in the 
Peninsula. He will develope the Miss Joneses. In like manlier, a 
sailor, in the twinkling of an eye, shall launch us a seventy-four \ a cu* 
rateshall m^this vicar; a mathematician rattle away dike any kalei- 
doscope; defendant fling out a grand jury« bench and alh ' 

I could not help thinking the other, day, while taking my mfourite 
round in the Metropolis, that if a fellow pedestnan could sae what waa 
passing in my mind, he would have been entertained with.a SUccessioii 
of portraits upon t|)e samemrinciple; with this^'di^{eltce, ttw instead 
of. dealing them on each siac of me, as I went, I ^ould have exhibited 
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^ them in my own ihifting person, and ** been whaiC be beheld.” In St. 
James’S'Street, I wae the gallant Will Honeycomb, in my new peruke 
and silver-clocked stockings, taking my hat off to a lady in a flowered 
carriage, or leaning handsomely on my stick for the ostensible purpose 
of looking after a pretty milliner, but in reality tax oblige my rheuma> 
tism. Turning into Piccadillapt I trod like a man, and became my high- 
minded ancestor the Colonel, going to the house and bowling-green 
in that quarter to speak with Hampden or Pym. A cavalier and I 
give a glmice at one another in passing ; he, with a would-be disdain, 
as if I took my tresses to an ill market, and a wonder how I could side 
with those crop-eared fellows ; I, with a calm and more open eye, as 
if I valued my own opinion more than his, and had devoted myself in 
all things to die beauty of trutht Crossing St. Marti n’s-lane, 1 look 
in at Old Slaughter’s coffee-house, and am my grandfather, Will the 
second, a gentleman of the first water, inquiring for Mr. Quin. Mr. 
Savage (Earl Rivers that should have been) meets me at the door, and 
takes off his hat with the best air in the world. I take off mine with 
no less perfection, moved by respect both for his misfortunes anti rank ; 
but wishing at the same time, that he would return me, not the money 
I lent him, which is much at his service, but the folio he borrowed of 
me, stamped with the arms of the Honeycombs. 

Enuring Covent-garden, I am again Will Honejeomb of the Spec- 
tator, coquetting with a lady in a mask, and wishing that I could tear 

myself piecemeal for her sake, my weakness with regard to her d d 

deluding sex being such, that I have already two assignations on my 
hands. Upon which she reproaches me for my fickleness. Upon 
which I cry out, with a happy anguish, Egad, Madam, you must 
cover up that divine air as well as face, if you would not make villaiqs 
of us all.” — But I am several other persons in Covent-garden. Some- 
times I am my father, coming away, very thoughtful, from a West- 
minster election. Sometimes I am my cousin Apsley, making his first 
appearance at Button’s, and wondering whether he can attain to a pinch 
of snuff* out of the box of one of the great wits. Sometimes 1 am my 
wild ancestor Dick, with his peruke over his shoulder, lounging about 
Bow-street, (the Bond-street of that peiiod,) thinking of the lady with 
whom he means to be eternally in love till next Friday. Or again, I 
am a lady myself, my divine cousin Cerintlia, coming to Tavistock- 
street to make some purchases, and handed from her carriage by Mr. 
Congreve amidst a crow^ of wits. They know not which to admire 
most, the blushing beauty that affected him so gravely, or the delight- 
ful unaffected air with which she gives him her hand, and relieves the 
awkwardness of bis situation by a respectful pleasure. jL^nclude 
with being Edward Honeycomb, in the time of Henry Vim helping 
to undo the' Convent that stood here. 1 strike his Majesty’s warrant 
on the place, and change every thing like a Harlequin. The convent 
becomes a playhouse. Monks and nuns turn actors and actresstti. 
The garden, formal and quiet, where a sallad was cut lih the lady 
abbesi^, and flowers were gathered to adorn images, b/ecomea a market, 
noisy and fidl of life, distributing thousands of fruits and flowers to a 
soeial metropolis. Who is this, coming this way, looking so earnest 
and foil of frown ? fs^it a little Dominican friar, Ipnging to denounce 
us all to the Inquisition ? No : it is Mr. Kean in his great coat, who de- 
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lighu us all, and does us good, in a profane playhouse. Miss Stephens 
and Miss Tree, instead of 

Chaunting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon, 

raise their voices in delightful duetts, an9 have good warm benehts. 

In the Strand, I shift me into my namesake of the time of Elizabeth. 
My plain unsophisticated modern hat becomes a Spanish hat, with 
feathers ; my coat changes to a doublet as stiff as armour, with an 
embroidered cloak thrown over it : I have crimson galligaskins, and 
silk stockings to match ; shoes tied with roses ; and a love-lock hang- 
ing under my car, delicately at play with a jewel in it, which was given 
me by my fur mistress. I have just alighted from my caroch, and 
am going to enter the premises of one^of the great lords inhabiting the 
banks of the river. After paying my compliments, I return towards 
Fall Mall, and either continue the part of the gallant Harry, jabout to 
plant himself in her Majesty’s eye at Whitehall, as slic goes to chapel, 
or join the more familiar group in the Park about Charles the Second, 
with my ancestor Dick. But I am oftener Apslcy Honeycomb than 
the former. I do not think so much of my remoter ancestors, when I 
am in London, as of those who come near to our own times. A litera- 
ture and a set of habits, coeval with the houses and manners noW exist- 
ing, fall in better with our every-day experience. For this reason, 
pleasant ns the recollection is, it does not transport me so much as it 
docs some others, to think that Milton was born in Bread-street, and 
Spenser in East Smithfield. Milton, to my conceivifeg, is rather born 
among the oaks of Dodona. At least, I think of him oftener amid 
the woods in the country, than in any places in London, though cele- 
brated by his name. Of Spenser I think the more, the farther I go 
from common life. Now the Strand always reminds me of Gay and 
Pope, as Fleet-street does of Johnson. There I go all lengths with our 
local enthusiasts, and am grateful for what they record. I can sooner 
think of Chaucer in Fleet-street, than of Spenser, though the latter has 
directly alluded to it in mentioning the 

“ bricky towers, 

In which the studious lawyers have their bowers.” 

Indeed if it were not for Johnson, I could very well, during a walk 
down Fleet-street, make a modern good fellow out of old Geoffrey, 
his genius running more upon customs and professions than that of our 
other great poets. But Johnson, in that quifrter, shoulders every body 
out of the way. Some of the book-shops, nevertheless, in Fleet-street 
as well as the Strand, have existed a long time, and connect us with 
Tonson wd Lintot. But the St^d is oftener mentioned in the books 
of that p^iod. Hundreds of fnies have 1 looked at the corner of 
Beaufort-buildings, almost expecting to see Lilly the {wrfumer, he)mng 
a customer to one of the Tatlers, or recommen^g a jambee. 1 wipx 
1 fee Sir George Brown (the Sir Plume of the Rape of the Lock,) try- 
ing one oi)fll|be end of his shoe. Dr. Arbuthnot has just bought a 
clouded dragon. , He is taking Gay to dine with him at his,boU8U in 
Burlidgton-gardens. They bow, out of the chariot, to I^rd OufeiDd 
and Swift in theirs. Three or four generations are always before niUf 
in this part of the town, all at once, but all fUited to o^e IUiotl}er» idl 
eoat-and-waistcOatld and witty generations; times of comedy and 
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• satire, of wits and actresses, and French taste, and snuiF-boxes, and 
coOce-houses, and tea-tables, and bookstalls ; peaceable times withal, 
notwithstanding Marlborough and Peterborough, and when politics, 
fierce as they were thought, fvere pastime for ladies and gentlemen 
compared with the fiery divisions of our age. These were essentially 
/ou» tiroes. The two rival nations were not so much England and 
France, as London and Paris. If the country is spoken ofj- it was in 
connexion with the landed interest, with town jokes on the foxhunters, 
with the Bath, or Tunbridge Wells, Or some tavern or assembly-rooms 
in the suburbs : or if a man seriously went there and indulged himself 
in groves and haycocks, he was thought to be taking a liberty with 
the claims of the metropolis. 1 speak of the general character of the 
period. Dryden had a regard for the country, but the greatest praise 
he ever bestowed upon it was in compliment to his “ honoured kins- 
man,” a country squire. He there laughs at doctors, and other sophis- 
tications, and tells people never to take physic, hut to go and get 
draughts of vital air. Yet his genius led him to live in town. He 
was laughed at for taking physic systematically ; and probably after 
finishing his panegyric on the fields., vtent to settle his spirits at the 
tavern. 

“ .‘^iippcr and fiicnds c\pect me at the Rose.” 

Pope was perhaps fonder of the country than any other of the wits ; 
but his genius also lived in the town. Fie brought poetry into fashion- 
able life, to wait upon ladies, and iinmoi talize a toy. A drawing-room 
was to him what a desert island was to Shakspeare. He peopled it 
with suitable fancies. His body lived in the country ; but that was 
because he had bad health. Addison’s taverns and late hours were too 
much for him. Addison, Steele, Congreve, Rowe, Prior, Wyclierly, 
Dorset, Garth, Arbuthnot, Vanbrugh, and twenty more, are all present 
to our imaginations as spirits of the town, rendering existing places the 
dearer, and the most fugitive manners immortal : and Johnson stands 
by himself at the end, almost absorbing the light of a host of minor 
wits, with their clubs, dinners, and ban-moti. Garrick sparkles about 
him, and Boswell ventures his little satellite, till 

Heavy Saturn laughs and leaps with him. 

Whenever I take the round 1 have spoken of, my imagination is en- 
tertained with a succession of these men. I also look upon it as a piece 
of good fortune, both for me and for posterity, that some of the living 
wits whom 1 most admire and whom I have the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with, are conversant with the same part of the town ; so that 
tlib warmth of it is continued by living bodies. The house is still inha- 
bited. '0 n 

But tbat'I may not be wanting to any humane part of the metropolis, 

I confess to having an inclination for Bond-street. Instead of pitching 
into the ancient Will Honeycomb, 1 sometimes pitch him into a nui- 
difirn beau, and becoming a lounger for his sake, turn up into tliat illus- 
trbUB.quarter, and commence bland cater of tarts, an indifferent pos- 
sessor of two easy legs. 

Bond-strf^t, though a much admired, is also a much injured pav4. 

tbePe arc some uninitiated minds who take every lounger to be on a 
pal' in the great world, so others with a precipita.icy still more uit- 
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philosophical, conclude that overy lounger is, or ought t\be, of no con- 
sequence any where. With the first description of persons, (consist- 
ing, I own, of minds extremely infant, such as college-recluses, young 
ladies at boarding-school, a!hd apprentice-boys who occasionally gape 
and whistle towards the West End,) Bond-street is a kind of republic 
of one’s betters ; where if all are not lords and ladies, all are hand and 
glave with those who arc ; foiming a peripatetic peerage of bib and 
stay, a yellow and white-gloved aristocracy, privileged, like that of 
Venice, to have a place of perambulation to itielf. I doubt whether 
some of these persons think that any body else coxikl lounge in that 
street, if he had a mind. They imagine him, in a new and unauthorized 
territory, forced to hop or hurry along in spite of himself, and hustled 
out, not by the calm and superior intelligences who wind their easy 
way to and fro, but by the agitations and fatal flaps of his own con- 
science. 

The other class of persons who arc yet to seek in this matter (con- 
sisting chiefly of credulous play-goers, wise men in villages and country- 
towns, and inconvenient old gentlemen in the city, who have sons) take 
upon them to pronounce every Bond -street lounger a fool and a puppy. 
If they allow him any sense, it is just enough to be a knave; which 
is not much. They flgnre him to their imaginations as a thin help- 
less-looking young man, extravagantly dressed, and perpetually loung- 
ing along with a drag in his gait and a drawl in his utterance. He is 
dressed according to the last new play. lie occasionally eats tartlets, 
for which he never pays ; and is the most ungrateful man in the world 
to him who was the making of him, to wit, Iris tailor. Whit aggravates 
this bitterness on the part of the citizen, is a persua>ion that he is held 
in contempt by the fop at the West End ; for as it is counted the height 
of laudability to be praised by the praiseworthy, people draw an erro- 
neous conclusion, that no contempt can be more provoking, than to be 
despised by the despicable. Which by no means follows. For the 
praiseworthy applaud in consequence of knowledge ; whereas the de- 
spicable scorn out of ignorance. But when any one class of men un- 
dertakes to have a contempt for another, it may be pretty sure it is 
wrong. 

Loungers are divided into numerous classes, /rom the real dandy, 
who is badly imitated by the dandy commonly so called, down to the 
ambitious apprentice who dips into Bond-street in a flutter, and begins 
regulating his hands and his gait after the fashion of the glories about 
him. The various classes often know as little of, and think they have 
as great a contempt for one another, as the old citizen for them all. 
The true dandy has a name unwnorthy of him. He is nothing but a 
high-bred gentleman, somewhat ambitious in point of dress, but ambi- 
tious in the best taste, exquisitely cl^an and neat ; and is a wit, and a 
man of reading. The common ^aggerated dandy is properly the 
jack-a-dandy, or jack-daw of the dandy, imitating him in a prepos- 
terous manner, and pluming himself on feathers not his own. Then 
there is the lounger mercantile, the turf-lounger, the tavera-jloungesr 
(known by the tied gills against bis bibs), the ladies* assistant or shop- 
ping lounger, tl>e lounger from public offices ; besides twenty otliers, 
as numerous, and as little privileged among each other, as men of dif- 
iferent reputationf in other places, or as lords and ladies merely be- 
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«un& thejr^0%6 thme titles. 1 beve been tet into this knowledge by a 
mAj^ of mine, a dandy p4r exc^lteneef who has to much value for the 
Of hts ohajreeter above the ornamental, that he has not 
seciytyf^t amobgla lo^ of lus naoillai^tkatll admirers, to take me by 
tfae.btm, HI fm SEtseet, Iliad so fur fmfgotten Will Honeycomb, 

aafo bo-aurryiiifa m books uAder my arm. I made haste to 

rdiKv^ some of me more distressed coblUteRances by explaining that the 
paroel did contaih books ; but one" of them still looked so discon- 
<^rted, that my friend^ putting on one of bis sarcastic smiles (which I 
have observed he oftener does in this street than any where oisc) said, 
'* You will do nothing for him, Harry, unless you tell him what a book 
is.’* Upon which my itidversary thought fit to laugh, and protest he 
knew too well, having just paid a large bill to his bookbinder. There 
was much humanity in this conduct of my friend. It would have been 
a more daring thing than it was ‘in him, and a risk to his reputation, 
bad he not been the man he is, hut on all occasions he vindicates the 
dignity of wit and lettm. Besides, on this particular one, he did not 
choose to see his fri^pd at 'a disadvantage. With such a high hand 
does he carry matters in hia-circle, that I should not have been astonished 
had I met him yith such a packet himself. The probable consequence 
would have been, that next day loungers might have been seen here 
and there with these mysteries under their arms. Fashion can do every 
thing, even sanction a bundle ; • which is a very difficult task with phi- 
losophy. If you wish to know whether any body is superior to the 
prejudices of the world, ask him to carry a parcel for you. Diogenes 
Laertius tells us a story of his great namesake, that being once re- 
quested by a certain young gentleman to teach hira philosophy, he gave 
him a piece of cheese to carry ; upon which the other declined his in- 
structions on the spot. It was rather a hard commencement. I ownl 
should have boggled at it, and requested some more urbane and liberal 
parceL 1 should have argued, that I did qot wish to be thought to care 
mor6 for a piece of cheese than for the gracefulness of appearances. 
Diogenes would have said that this was idle, and that 1 ought to be per- 
fectly independent of what others thought of me. I should have re- 
plied, with great submission, that my liberty of choice did not incline 
me to be a cheese-po(ter ; and that I extracted a great many pleasures 
out of that reasonable regard to appearances, which gave him none, 
except in the contradicting. “ Then why do you carry books ?” “ Be- 

cause I am in a hurry to giet home with them, and do not choose to 
wait for the bookseller. To be in baste to read books, and in haste to 
eat a bit of cheese, are two different things. B^idel, I can buy a bis- 
cuit, which is more temperate and philosophic.”-^** Why not a penny- 
roll V‘ — “ Well, a penny-roll, if you insist upon it, and I am excessively 
hungry ; otherwise if the people are looking at us, 1 will content my- 
self with a bun, and you shall' have the gjjory of tlie penny-roll.” 
[This is the way to have the advantage of an ancient philosopher to 
write the dialogue, and give one's-sclf the best of it. However, 1 do 
not thiqk his cheese worth a better. Society is not to be changed by 
commencing lessons of philosophy in this manner.] ‘ 

There aro-two sets of loungers ^ whom I have a regard ; one, the 
very highest, of which the friend I haVe just mentioned is an orna- 
ment ; the other, consisting of all the good-natured, gay young fellows 
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about town> in whom a littla if only one of thf buUfrfly-vatie. 

tie* of their time of lifip. Nothing, except want of feeling, di8auB to|TO 
with any man, hut aaperc^duaneat aild grosaneas, which ate the^^ 
extremes of vulgarity.^ When I lulhi into Bond-street on a 
and see young and goqd^atured faces, handsome women, brilliant 
shops, lively and dashing carriages, and dll tint, Crowd of vitality and 
aj^rent content, which seems to exult and put mrth its wings in the 
sunshine, like a stream of gay creatures in the air, I atn content to grow 
warm and lively at the sight ; and think myself no traitor to my ia^mr's 
republic, in wishing that a more equal division of wealth and labour 
might still leave us a similar exhibition. I must tdl an anecdote to the 
honour of my friends in- this quarter. Going Up Wardour-street one 
night, I saw a blind man surrounded by g set of people, whom he was 
haranguing. He was very drunk, and had a flute in his hand. “ Am 
I to be treated with contempt,” cried he with a loud voice, and in very 
good style, “ because I am blind and a beggar, and get my bread by play- 
ing the flute ? 1 am no beggar, if 1 do that ; and tf I were, haven't there 
been the most glorious beggars ? Wasn’trHomjer a beggar ? And, 
wasn't he a wandering minstrel? And my sightless orbs ! Am I to be 
abased on account of my sightiei>*i orbs^ you rascals ? Wasn’t Homer 
blind too ? Wasn’t Milton blind ? Wasn’t the great llandcl blind ? 
Wasn’t Painter blind?” — (Painter was h singer at one of the Hospitals.) 
— Here a man intei feretl, and told hiiq to go home, for hq was in 
liquor ; adding two or three words modl^ very sententious on that 
point. Upon which, the blind man, turning at him with a torrent of 
abuse, denounced him by a kind of intuition ; for .he ended by saying, 
“ Go along ; you ’ic a footman.” The man had a laced hat on. This 
delighted the rest ; the poorer part of the world naturally having a 
pique at those idlers out of their ranks, who set up for gentlemen on 
the strength of being menials. 1 inquired into the origin of the blind 
man’s quarrel, and was informed that he had cavalierly requested some- 
body to help him to find out the street where he lodged. I asked him 
if I should help him ; upon which he told me I was a gentleman, and 
he was afraid he should give me tiouble, being, he must own, pretty 
nearly half seas over. I said there was so much the more necessity for 
helping him over the rest. We accordingly set out on a vojntge of dis- 
covery for Mead’s or Meard’s Court, which was not far off ; and I suc- 
ceeded in landing him safely. He was profuse of his thanks. During 
the passage, I asked him where he got mojt money by playing his 
flute. He said in Bond-kreet. 

In Bond-street li^d, and I believe, (|ied West, the friend of Gray ; 
and there lived and aied poor Yorick, who seems to have devoted his 
wits to the, art of turning war into a benevolent hobby-horse, and 
setting the whole world upon repairing its losses. A strange fancy ; 
but not to be desj^sed, as the world ^es. Neither of these persons, 
neither the quiet and an^le youn^ man, nor the giddy sympathizer 
with his species, thought the lively crowd of Bond-street an unfitting 
scene fob the heart to ^aze upon, even in its dying moments. 1 fanqy 
them going there (o die, as others do in the sunshiup of a summer 
garden. Life was going forward, and looking gay, The^pulse beat 
well out of doofs, to make amende for the faltering veins within. 
I like people who cqp live in this way, upon the strength of the life in- 
others. 
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A, " 

In«faort, whA'iv tibe abuse loungers and beaux by whole- 
sale, l^ey sbouldi ibj|ect th^i* youth is youth ; Uiat bril- 
liancy ahd ^ SS, art ; aUd that sonne of the 

most bUtld ^nd into these fopperies for a 

time. I will whiaper ia|o the fiaf of those who can afford hear it, 
that once upon a tim^, on, a tennis-grhund, Sir Philip Sydney himself 
was called “ a puppy.” My father ^dTjemembered well, when Lord C., 
at present one of the plainelit-dressing old gentlemen, and i^sorbed in 
his books, was a member of a small band of fops who mam their ap- 
pearance with red-heeled shoes and feathers in their hats. The same 
is related of Mr. Fo;i^ And that the most romantic and poetical of 
modern times need nl^ think they are going to lose all their relish for 
great things, by indulging themselves in a bib or a boot extra when 
young, let them know, what Jolinson has not told them, that Collins 
the poet, whose appearance, when the Doctor knew him, was “ decent 
and manly,” and wlio “ loved to gaze on the magnificence of golden 
palaces and repose by the w'ater-falls of Elysium,” w'as in his youth 
a gay fellow about town, dressed in the extremity of the fashiofi * 

These are my favourite places of percunbulation in town. I am also 
a great explorer of the suburbs ; of valleys four hundred yards wide, 
and woods which may be traversed in ten minutes. But there are 
images ofgicater things, and I am lucky enough to have an imagina- 
tion. My greatest delights in London are the book-stalls, the theatres, 
and the c.)tnpany of some pavncular friends. 'I'liey are too great, how'- 
ever, to be discussed at the end of an article; so I ijuit the town 
ahnijitly for the present. 


1‘OLTICAL SCKM:.S. — NO. IV. 

■H'VVt AELLT. AND VORNARTN’A. 

[Scene.— ,1 room in the pnlare (if the Pitnee C .] 

{RAFrAELLE — JuLio RoMANO. (The pidwe of‘ The Trinmpk oj OaUuen'* 

uiijinulnd.)} 

Julifl. 1 do not like that head. 

Itq^. I am sorry for it. 

Julto. It is too sleek, —too soft, — too— 

Riiff. ’Tis a wnoiari’s. 

Wouldst havC me paint each musclrstarting forth ? 

Or play the anatomist with her delicate limbs, 

As Michael dothN*-Thoii’rt wrongs frUttid Julio. 

Here, in this brawny back, thou sc^st 1 have writ 
Strength and a life of toil but /Aij— ’tis Love’s ! • 

Julio. 1 do not like ’t. 

Ruff. 1 have done belter things ; > 

But let it pass. 1 waikt her contpliiy, 

Withi^ whose smiles my figures turn to stone. 

NW.JBokI ■ 

. Julio. , 1 ’faith, that h a dovt-<yed Triton. 

tWI^h what a milk'fcd glance he winds his'Slidl ! , 

,* See tlw Qleaiipr» by I>r« UraK*; ji 'selection from periodical W'orka now 
dtfaolete. , 





Juho. 


Julio. 

Jtaff. 


Jidlo. 


Jutw. 

Hojf 

Jftito. 


HaffaeHe and Wmarim. 


Aomw. 




I w^ulcl 

His broad ou| 

This fellow, najv,4s^ 

Apt! wears hjs sjjirii j#r... , _ ^ 

Dbst thou not see that |^tiraug|ltout ^itl this story 
The spirit of Love pt^atls, in a^p^li^pes. 

In some most ^ntte^nd in others warm, ' 
Whilst in oPeform bare last alohe is aeen,^ 
The blood’s rebellion, the — 

1 understand not. 


Would all were such as he I 

Pshaw ! I had better 

Ha\e drawn a herd of bulls lowing abGHic 
One white Kuropa than another such. 

— Julio, I tire. I lothe this gaudy prison ; 

I ’ll paint no more unless my lo\e be present. 

If thou darest trust thy Venus in my sight — 

Ha, ha, ha, ha I 

Then why not bring her hither? 

Hither? — I will. 

She shall stand here before thee, plain as Truth ; 

Less naked, but as while as untouf h’d Truth, 

Whom slander never blew on. Brace tby heart. 

Lest she take all by storm. 

What IS she like ? 


Her eye is like a magnet. 

What, 1 * the Pole? 

Is It set round with ice? 


Ilaff With blushing fire; 

W itli cnin&oii beauty, like the death of day 
At Midsummer. Her look — O Lofe! O Love I 
She treadeth with such e\en grace that all 
The world must wonder, and the envious weep 
Hopeless to match Jher ever How I pined 
Through months and months (1 was a fooL^nd humUc 
Till at the last — I won her 1 Dost thou h¥ar ? 

She’s mine, my queen ; and she shall shine a queen. 

I ’ll clasp her round with gems ; Her tram bhall be 
As rich as a comet’s — 

Juho. k^An grown mad ? , 

^ I tell thee 

1 ’ll nave the w'ay she treads on w ith pure gold. 

She^all not the" soiled earth, and do 
'Phe base do*t honour. 1 ’ll have Cretan puuons 
Wrought for her, and a b^rh^Whobe task shall he 
To out% wind. Scarfepj^e as the air. 

And dipp’om Iris colours, sn^I be wove 
In sunny C?ashmereand the Persian looms '' 

To be her commonest ’tire. She shall be deck’d 
horlft,* as she^i^, ** godde^s.^ 

W O rare love ! 

Wbaf a brave of^anri thou art I Great His 
These rainbows which we weave from 5ur dul| thoughts 
^ Should perish ih broad noon. ^ 

/(?<# ♦ • . Once,— I dest«^S Ouunting) 

Ha, ha}*.^»d saw nJfOdgh tears and t 

' What wonder thai 

JuHih Aj, Hk what'htevish it, J . 

We ni^e our seasons as we mdV:i Ourstsive*. 

VO'I.lXltt. MO. li. K 
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Pjpeiical Si,e»e^, 


Poff. 


Julio* 

Bqff. 

Juluu 


Plince. 

Juho. 

Ptince* 

Julio* 


Prince* 

Julio* 

Pnnce* 


There, — no\jr I toil no moie. While I am ftone, 

Do thou enrich this pannel with sotpe tale. 

Let it be g4mi(, and wild, dim as a dreaio : 

^Twill well oppose mine own- 

1 *11 clo’t. Faiewcll ! 

I shall be with thee ere the sun*8 awake. 

Be busy, and fare1^'e^ I 

111do*r, ni(lo*t. 

— Now, shall 1 paintadexil? — Ah, ha! — or drag 
Alishapen Chaos from his dark abysm, 

And stretch him, likeA giant, in the sun ? — 

Or shall I tear the blue from South to North ? — 

Or paint a comet plunging through the wind ? — • 

— ^This TnumpK* of our friend’s is wanton soft ; 

But there’s high matter in the sca-nymph’s story 
Which might become a painter’s pencil well. 

He should have drawn the Cyclop, — as he sate 
Uplifted like a crag, and piped his songs 
Ot Galatea to the watery shores. 

Some say that Or|)heiis-liko he charm’d dull stones, 

Made ocean murmur, and the airy winds 
Took captive \ but ’tis known he sigh’d, and sang 
The deathful ditties which belong to love; 

And call'd on Galatea : — She the while 

Lay mute, and closed — if e’er she heoid his strains — 

Her soul against his passion. Day by day 
He sang, and like the matelcss lark call’d forth 
The dawn, and underneath the burning noon 
Held mournful celebration, and at eve 
Fatigued by sorrow and strange song, — he wept ! 

— 1 cannot fill this pannel as he bids. (Sketching*) 

[rL Prince C enters^ 

So, where is Kaflaelle ? 

Gone. 

, .Gone whither ?—*gone ? 

Ay, marry ; Cupid called him, and he went. 

You’ll find him by the two great lemon-trees 
Which sleep beside the fountain in his garden. 

H’as brought his brown girl there for summer talking. 

(paints.) 

’ Sdeath ! what art thou doing, sirrah ? 

Um ! — as iny master bade me. 1 have triedf-~ 

Tried 1 ay, and fail’d. Get thou to Raffaelii^', fellow. 

Bid him sketch for thee each particular. 

The scene, the groups, the — all. I will not have 
My palace painted a meaner hand, « 

Bid nim come here (if it must be) wiffi his.— girl, 

And paint with Cupid’s colours. [Esteunt. 

SCIi|lE II. 

[7%p garden qf Fornarina, in the wby^'s of Rome ] 
iP'oRKARiNA and Attrndakts. 


Fornnr. VViU^Jbie nOt come ? 

\tt. Attend, »' 

Farnm. ^ ' ' He ’ll not come, 

* The moon, the feigning, ^cicl<> slander'd moon 


Be patient., 



I st. Attend, 
i w iiar. 


Raff. 

mn . 

Jlaff 


Pornaf . 
jRaff\ 

Fornai • 


Raff. 


Fa^'fiar. 

Raff. 

%d^ Attend* 
Fomar. 
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XVill surely come, arnl every troo|>ing sur 
lie urebeiit at h'u nosl m the dark sky, 

And not a wind that woo| the laurel leaves 
Will dare be absent: But oh false! 

Mark, wenches, if yc love— but do not lo\ c ■ 

Yet^ if ye do, fetter your lovers fast ; 

Bind ^em in chains, for love will fail like ice 
In summer sunbeams : Trust no smiles, no oaths : 

Bury your hearts beneath demurest fiowiis ; 

Ancf tremble not, nor si«;h if youM be safe. 

— Sing me a song, my child : I am not well. 

\2nd Attend, to ^ifig ] 

Ila'-K ! haik! 

He’s here. Mother of love, he’s here 
Come ! come away! 1 ’ll fly him like a dcci. 

Now if he finds me — Ah ! thou faithless one, 

[Raffaelle 

Art come at last ? I will not look on tltce. 

Then 1 must punish thee, {hsses kcr.J Look up ’ 

Thou false one ! 

Did I not heai^ the nightingale in the thorn. 

Just as I entered ? — Why, what gloom is here ? — 

No welcome? — none ? — Ladies! who make our nights 
Starry as heaven when no cloud’s upon it. 

Shine and smile sweetly as ye lo>e us. Shame ! 

What is this sullen sorrow, which so dulls 
Your brightness ? Let rain fall, if rain must be. 

And strait grow clear again. Look up, sweet heart I 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! Whatseest thou now I look? 

A world of mischief in those night-Uack eyes. 

And peril on thy mouth 

Now, art thou not 

A most false lover i*—Thou didst pioinise me 
Thou would’st come long before the sun went down ; 

And lo 1 he is departing. 

The great sun 

Falls from his fiery strength! — ^I’hls purple light. 

Traveller of the late sk^, will soon — how soon ! — 

Pass to another worW^, I love this light : 

'Tis the old age of day,^thethink3, or haply 
The infancy of night : pleasant it is. 

Shatr^^e be dreaming ? — Hark ! The nightingale. 

Queen of all music, to her listening heart 
Sneaks and the woods are still* Sorrow and joy 
Pleasui^ that pines to death |nd amorous pain 
Fill (till it Aims) her song,-*^Wbat sweet noise was ’t 
Came up the garden as I enter’d it ? 

The sweetest noise on earth, a woman’s tongue ; 

A smog which hath no disaord. 

" Let me hear it. 

Cornel asoAret^ngl a song! 

WhatshalHtbe? 

Sing any thing, good girl. Beauty is bes^uity 
Whetheif it vie witli the swan’s-down- or the|ase. 

Sing l^yet not s$dly/ for the time is mournful, 

Nof yet too goily^ •'-that were out of tune: 

But whatever tefnpts thee. " * 

K 2 
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2d, A/ fend. 


Fornar. 

Rqff. 

Formr. 


Hoff. 

Fornar. 

Raff. 


Fornar. 

R<ff 


Fornar. 



sings. Song. 

1 . 

O summer river! 

Why dost thou prolong 
Through cold nights for ever 
Thy sweet forest sortg ? 

2* 

Thou hast some rich hours. 

Wherein thou ma/stpinc 
Underne^Uh the flowers 
Which shall ne’er be thine. 

3 . 

Through them may’st thou run 
Where green branches qui\er ; 

But when day is done. 

Sleep, sweet summer river 1 
This iniibic falls on me like slumber. 

And crowns me now the toilsome day is over, 

W*ith sweets that shame the laurel. 

Many thanks ! — 

I think Marcella’s toicc grows sweeter daily. 

She’ll meet pale Philomel in her haunt, and try 
Whose tongue is fleetest. Where was’t she did learn ? 

Beside a ri\cr, when she was a girl, 

Mocking its music, as the cuckoo’s tongue 
Is mimrek’d oft by wandering urchin boys. 

Sometimes she cast hei \oice upon the winds, 

And then strove with the waters ; till, at last, 

She sings as you have heard Ttianks, girls ! now Icatens. 

[Af/end fieun/.l 

How soft a prelude are sweet songs to Io\e ! 

I should be numhie, but thooc sounds have crept 
Into my blood and stirred it. After music 
What should be heard but kisses ? Take thy due. 

Tush 1 Tush ! 

Come nearer to me,— near. Mad Jove 
Ne’er loved white Ijcda with such amoroutfjheat, 

Nor Dis (forsaking his Tartarean halls) 

Pale Proserpine, as I do rage for thee 
Come nearer, thou wild witch ! nearer, 1 say. 

Be to me as the green is to the leaf, 

Crimson to roses, juice to the fresh plant. 

My life, my strength, my beauty — 

, I am here. 

I love thee — dost thou hear? — I languish for thee. 

Oh ! I have left sweet praistes for thee, — gold,— 

Scarlet ambition, and the ci own’d 'delight 
Which waits upon great men who dare and do. 

.Near, near, — I ha\ cleft — ha, ha! — a Triton winding 
His brawny arms arqjind a shapeless nymplf, 

God Cupid without fish tails, 

And Galatea naked as the davvii^ 

What is it that I sec in those black eyes 
Beyond all others.^ 

Lot e ! ’ Tis love for tl?ee l-r- 
Bufc, what didst paint to-day? 

« A team of dolphins, 

A brace of Tritons and a croo^pd shell. 

And some thoughts else,- — wnich I forgef. These things 
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Shine well enough for men below the moon : 

But I have taken horse for Venus* chamber^ 

Where 1 must«Icep to-night-~Oup patron prince 
Will wax most wroih when he doth learn my flight* 

No matter j he must cool* ' 

it. But thou hast left 

Thy friend — thy pupil — him — what is his name ? 

Thy uncouth — deter scholar? 

Julio Pinpi. 

Trolh, he*s as rough as winter. Here ne is! ^ 

[Julio IIomano entas *^ 

Why, what has brought thee here? 

Oh! princely flow ns, 

A viJaar word or two, a Roman oath. 

—Rath er than toil for these same well-fed dogs 
With a gold badge and a line which runs to Adam, 

1*11 xisit a wolf, and starve. Your lord, your prince 
Disdains my pencil, bir — commands me slop. 

1*11 paint him with a flaming robe in Hell, 

And give him a dog-fish’s head. 

Heed him not, Julio. 

If he contemn thy labour, he*s a fool ; 

And so no more of him. Thou shall paint for me. 

1 will. Shall *t be an earthquake ? — or a storm ? 

Neither : yet something which will suit thee well. 

Dost love a marvel ? 

Do 1 ? — By the Gods, 

Who dreamt upon Greek clouds Olympus-high, 

I love a quaint, wild, wonder-stirring tale. 

Let it be Goth or Roman, what care I, 

So that each line be stufPd with witchery. 

Then this will suit thee. Now, mark well the story. 

— *Tis said that in some laud, I think in Spain, 

(Rising upon you like an awful dream) 

A wondrous image stands. *Tis broad and gaunt. 

Tall as a ^iant, with a stormy front 
And suaky hair, and large eyes all of stone j 
And arm*d — or so it seems — from head to heel 
With a crook’d falchion and enormous casque 
And mighty links of mail which once were brass. 

And spurs of marble, and marmoreal limbs, 

All bent like one who staggers. Full at the East 

I I glares like a defiance, lowering, hold. 

And scorn still lurks about its steadfast eye. 

And on its brow a lordly courage sits. 

— ^^riiis sjLatue, as *tis told, was once a king, 

A fierce idolater,^ Who cursed the moon 

And hated h^yen, yet own*d some hellish sway : — . 

A strange ris^Ugion this, and yet it was so. 

Well, — h6 was bori^,ja king, as said. 

And reign’d t)^er attyed millions without law : 

He sold brave men beggar gold, and stain’d 
The innocent youth of virtue : He robbed altars $ 

Ate, like Apiems ; drank, like Afric sands. 

Rivers of wtne } then fell to frens6y.~At last 
Swarming rebellions (like^tbe Atlantic stirred 
To madness by the bellowing of great storms) 

Rode up, and to Writb by horrid wrongs^ 
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Hunted tbe tyraut from his brazen throne — 

Hunted him like a wolf from cave to cave, 

TUroii^h rocks and mountains an^ deep perilous glens> 

Day after dij, — night after night, — until 

His soul burst out in curses.-^n one dull dawn. 

Which shewM him lurkirt^ to relentless foes, 

He flung soiiw terrible reproach at Heaven j 

Laugh’d at its God, ’tis said, and cursed the Sun ; 

Whereat llie broad eye of the Day unclosed. 

And stared him into stone 

JuHB Oh 1 this is braxe. 

1 ’ll strain uiy wit but 1 will do this for thee. 

Farewell ! ' [Jnlio exit. 

Ruff- F tircwell ! — Now, sweet, to Venirs’s chamber ! [Exeunt. 


MR. PLUNK ET AND HIS INFORMATIONS. 

NorwmisTANDiNO the authority of Cardinal de Retz, as to the ease 
with which affairs of state are directed, we are often presented with 
proofs, that some who superintend the direction of important offices, 
however simple their duties, are inadequate to the task. This may 
arise from various causes besides want of capacity for situations, which, 
in most European countries, leave little more to do than to copy forms 
and imitate the c-xaniples of predecessors, whether such forms and ex- 
amples be adapted to the present time or not. Let political chances 
produce a concatenation of novel circumstances around him, and what 
becomes of the individual whom the world had lately deemed a con- 
stellation in the official hemisphere ? He is at a nonplus immediately — 
the mask is removed, and a mere common-place countenance is dis- 
covered to have been beneath it. He who looked a skilful equestrian in 
the management of his jog-trot hack — let him be placed upon a bai'b or 
hunter that has blood enough to curvet and prance a little, and he is 
speedily in the mire. The rara atii of our day is the public man 
whose sway, prompted by the ambition of honest fame arising from the 
success of well-directed efforts for the public godd, finds testimony, 
under all circumstances, of the correctness of his views and the success 
of his e^rtions. But all men are not men of genius : — still it is rea- 
sonable to expect that those, from whose habits scarcely a greater 
exertion of intellect is required in public duties, Ifhan the shopkeeper 
or artizan displays in his daily avocations, shall be equally adequate to 
their business, especially if far greater things have been expected from 
them on the ground of past promise. Men of genius and talent may 
err as well as others— they may be great only in jilie pursuit of one 
absorbing object, and common-place in most besides \ but they will 
never fpii in matters intimately connected with what first fixed upon 
them the eyes of the world. <' In regard to official sitoationa, men often 
accept them, when foreign td their naU^al habits, in consequence of 
not hai^’ug virtue to resist the temptation of place, at^ the* expense of 
past fame. Others are pushed or drop into offices through the casual- 
ties of life, to the fulfilment of which they can only |)retend— honour 
j^n i> manner forced ujKm them. But it is a rdre thii^ indeed when 
l||je, who has been looked up to in a particular character for a series of 
years— whose principles, talents, and Judgment, have bden highly esti- 
mated— who is elevated to an office, to wliich,Trom his former career, 
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Itc seemed perfectly well adapted, should run counter to tlic tenets of 
his past life, and egregiously blunder in his own every-day profession, 
so as to compromise his patrons and friends, annihilate his fame, and 
make himself contemptible to the enemies, in whose eyes he was but 
just before an object of respectful fear. The man so circumstanced is 
a melancholy illustration of^ the mutability of human destiny. Like a 
dethroned king, he is one of the most helpless and pitiable objects 
under the sun. He 'may continue to retain his nominal dignities, in- 
deed, but his moral ascendency is no more — he has fallen to the com- 
mon level — a forlorn being, ruined by the poss,ession of that power 
which renders other men great — a hidden shoal on which the hopes of 
a nation have been shipwrecked. A similar fate has been that of Mr. 
Piunket in his office of Attorney-general of Ireland. He has sunk to the 
level of his prcfet,sion; he is now but a mere lawyer, of first-rate ora- 
torical talents still ; but he is no statesman — no man to fill a post in a 
pressing exigency, and gain fame from subduing difficulties — the im- 
pression he had made on the public mind is obliterated — the glory that 
had circled round him is extinguished : — he is an eclipsed satellite that 
can emerge no more. 

In this work* there is a sketch of Mr. Plunkct's forensic character 
prior to his being installed in(p the office of Attorney-general. It is 
worthy of perusal at the prest^ht moment, if it be only to contrast the 
proud expectations lately entertained respecting him with his present 
depression — to read extracts of his own speeches (and there are 
others not given there infinitely more violent) and to estimate their 
value and tendency in Mr. Pluuket’s mouth at a moment wben, Great 
Britain was involved with foreign enemies and revolutionary feelings 
at home, and to compare them with what he now stiles sedition, at a 
moment when the country is flourishing, and fresh vigour has been 
infused into it by the enlarged policy of ministers. How could the 
Attorney-general, in the name of principle and consistency, and at 
such a time too, select words of the nature of those Mr. O’Connel 
used, and make them the plea for prosecuting a man of his character 
under pretence of sedition! There seems, indeed, to be no limit to 
the execrable abuse of the word “ tendency" among lawyers. We arc 
not taking up the cause of Mr. O’.Conncl further than that cause is in 
the present instan^ the cause of justice and common sense. We know 
tliat intemperate 'speeches cannot be beneficial to any party ; but a 
speech merely intemperate, is not on that account alone to subject a 
party to the penalty of the law, while the shadow of freedom exists in 
'the country. Mr. p’Conpel we believe to be decidedly loyal to the 
government ; but he contends, as every man of reason must, against 
the injustice of depriving twelve parts out of tlurteen of his country- 
men of civiTrights on account of religious opinions. He has much 
of the rashness of the Irishman in his character ; but would a generous 
government be over-nice wi^ a man of unimpeachable attachment to it, 
even' were he a. Hide over^zealous in his efforts to redress, hv legal 
' i;heaiiB, the' oppressions undet which his countrymen labour ?,^ \Voatd a 
politic ^vornment atop up an open and legitimate channel by which the , 
suf^ng)i of ^ peoj(lle could reach it ; thus detaching from m^Japirant 
aid uniiffbnoe^ omong.the least edhqatcd people in the 

Vol, y, page 97. 
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who might iead them by their inflnenca ^nd ke;op them peaceable by 
their till now unchaUeiaged devotion totpeace and order?— -we think 
not. Mr. O’Connel, when he puflla the grammaiM of Cobbet or the* 
principles of that clmrlatan — ^wlren, in the eflervescencp of overwrought 
feeling, he uses strong language, cannot meet support, though wc 
must allow a little blus'.cring to the national character. The language 
which the Irish Attorney 'general made his late attempt to prosecute 
by means that his brother ofHcer in England would have subjected 
himself to well-merited obloquy if he had used in a like case * — had it 
been ptosecutcd to conviction, (and it was not Mr. Plunket’s fault the 
language was not,) must have put an end to fice political conversation 
in Ireland, and have added silence in suflciing to the miseiics of that 
unhappy country. ^Vllat Mr. Plunkel’s notion is of the olHce of Attor- 
ney-general, we have learned nothing from his conduct out of it. Up- 
right lawyers have said that it is the Charybdis of tlie profession, that 
whatever good qualities a professional man may have before he 
acci^ts it, they are sure to be shipwrecked there — and this seems to 
be too truly the case. It is dilhcult to characterise tiie two acts which 
have immortalized Mr, Pluuket in office. They were either the ill- 
judged efforts of an arbitrarj desire to crush, destroy, and annihilate 
defendants at all hazards; oi failmcs in judgment, which a law Tyro 
would hardly haves committed. To tire latter cause, therefore, we 
cannot ascribe them ; while his leply on the trial of Emmet f seems to 
lead to the former conclusion, as to the severity of his character and 
the obtuseness of his natural feelings. There is no nobleness of spirit, 
no generosity of soul about him — he is one who will never spare a foe, 
even when fallen — Vcb iktis is his motto. But the exaction kvied by 
the tyranny is so monstrous, that it is like 

. Vaulting ambition which o’er-lcajis itself 

, And falls on the other. 

His prosecution of the Orange rioters W'as of this character. Insulting 
as they were daring, a noble and humane mind would have felt 
pleasure in discovering that no harshness of the law pbliged it to send 
to the block unhappy men whose outrages, great ks they were, were 
surely not of sufficient enormity to be expiated in blood. The noble 
Marquis, who was exposed to their insults, had seen too much of life 
and<of dangerous services not to scorn them, and is jmo high-minded to 
have wished more than that proper and reasonabl^examples should 
have been made of them. This, however, was not enough Mr. 
Plunket; he would not throw away a chance of the qtmost possihld 
exaction that might be levied. He completely lost^ight of the vulgar 
word “ discretimi/’ and could not believe that, being opposed to a 
powerful party, it would be better to proceed by the middle and hu- 
mane path of fimmess and moderation ; he must be aut Cte^ am nuUus. 


* The charge against Mr. O'Connel was taken from a newspaper vii^ently im- 
posed to hhn in politics, — it is presnmed, on thwoatli of its reporter the other 
newspapers ireported it differently. After arrest and biut,, evidence was publicly 
1 beaten np for. This may be all strictly legal; indeed all tblnM are legal Wim 
lawyers, unlesa contravened by the direct wor^ of an act hf paMtinttent ** 
•^krw.nev?; ‘impolicy, absurdity, or wichediwipt in aoting upon mls doctrine 

f pfe Tol. V. p. 98. New Monthly Magazine. , , , 
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Me conjured up before bis own ey^, in consistency with professional 
fictions, the phantom of a kin^*, and then, like the Catholic, worked 
himself to believe a “ real presence.” His shadowy monarch is as- 
sailed by ideal conspirators, and their phantasmic high treason he will 
have atoned for by substantial flesh and blood. Thank God, Mr. 
Plunket was defeated in his attempt to make a party riot and a wicked 
assault Wgh treason : had he not been, could he ever have reposed 
ag^in sdUndly upon his pillow ? Perhaps he might ; but then, too, he 
might have thanked Heaven, with the Pharisee, that he was f* not as 
other men !” ’* 

Mr. Plunket came into notice by his violent opposition of the 
union, and has been distinguished for the verbal support of a libe- 
ral course of acting towards Ireland. These ha\e beta the medium 
through which he has been known, where his eloquence in the Four 
Courts would never have availed him. What was Mr. O’Connel’s 
seditious speech to many of his own ! Not a tithe as violent; antLyet 
he seems to have forgotten that they mad<‘ him what he is. Now 
as he was never held to bail or censured for them, either his country 
has been retrograding in freedom ever since, or he has tried his best 
to make the world believe so. No one will compare the conduct of 
the present ministry towards ^eland with the oppressive measures once 
pursued towards it. Did Mr. Plunket never try hick, look v«thin, and 
consider this ? His disdain for those popular feelings which raised 
him into notice is not singular; his guide is policy alone ; he 'has no 
sympathy with the people. Yet his knowledge, out of his profession, 
would never have distinguished him, much less his learning. Destitute 
of imagination, in the poetical sense of the term, he has in consequence 
little or no sensibility “ for another’s pain ;” yet he may at the pre- 
sent moment have that which “ the unfeeling” siiflbr for their own. 

When a change in his Majesty's councils caused an alteration of the 
futile system which had been persevered in for centuries tow’avds Ireland, 
it was hailed with plea.sure by every good man. Lord Wellesley's ex- 
perience in office, and zeal for the welfare of Ireland, were universally 
acknowledged. Whether he has done all he could do, those in cabinet 
secrets best know — we are of opinion that he ha's gone as far as he is 
allowed to go by persotis in this country, who have kindred feelings 
with the ‘‘ enjoyw and revelling” few in Ireland. But there can be no 
doubt that much'^lpod has been effected by him, and the noble Marquis 
best kwws what obstacles have lain in his way to impede the pro- 
gress of more extensive benefits. The Bvitisl^ cabinet, to aid the. new 
policy still further, 4»ominated Mr. Plnnketas a coadjutor in the tntOrk of 
conciliation ; ai^, considering how that gentleman then stood in public 
o|>inion,, no one be^dr could have been named. His professional ranfc< 
biS avowed |>rincipk’S, his high character, gave lofty bopc» which have 
been since doomed to disappointment. The assistance which Lord 
Wellesley has received from him, has not been adequate to the exigency 
of the time, nor aided the extension of the principle of conciliation. • .Mr. 

' Plmtket has gained no disciples, aod added no strength to mnew ,sya- 
tefi). He is not naturally an inviting, conciliating pian—he idmy* 
wishes to bear dowd and carry his object by sheer force ; he ev wieekato 
do too much»»hehas no tactfer govUmfeg men, nor, we shouldpfL^e, 
much Knowledge of human nator^ beyohd its exhibition in law almi's. 
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ilis impatient overbearatice pushes him to eKiremcs, even to a tjrcspass 
on truth, as in his allusion to the state of the Irish clergy 14 parliament, 
of which, pet haps, he was hardly conscious at the fiioment. lake the 
true lawyer, he will get a verdict any how, and would carry measures 
out of court in the same way. But he has not the judgment to make 
his ambition successful ; and it may now be doubted, if he had, whether 
>his ambition would be vii tue. His lack of the qualities accessary to one 
m hs situation at the present moment is most astonishing in a man of 

bis standing. Even if government had determined to let the Catholics 
sec there was a limit dicy must not pass, and that they must check every 
intemperance, some ground of attack might have been chosea, or some 
fallible point been waited for, which might have served better than the 
present to indicate its temper. 

In his manner of proceeding, besides the harnilessncss of the sen- 
tence uttered' in the present times, and the want of regard to the 
very freedom of speech itself, and his own lapses, Mr. Plunket did 
the business ungracefully. He overlooked the depth he must sink in 
general estimation if he failed, and disregarded all consequences if 
successful. He passed by the want of unison in his measures with the 
policy of ministers — he saw not the false conclusions which urged him 
to the measure, nor observed that it wq^ld be a fatal drawback from 
the talent "and intellect he had hitherto the 0 edit of possessing. It 
cannot surely be, that eloquence alone and a stiff bow now and then 
before the public, have hidden deficiencies which were little expected 
in such an individual. His friends made many excuses respecting the 
affair of the theatre, but it is impossible that a second error of the same 
kind can be medicined by friendship, or purged by recollections of 
former professions. Not only his judgment, but his conduct in past 
life, is rendered more than suspicious — “ What trick, what device, 
what starting-hole" can he now “find out to hide fioin this open artd 
apparent shame!” How can the sarcastic and ironical Mr. Plunket, 
at whom the bar looked with awe, bear the caustic smiles and cutting 
innuendoes of his enemies a second time — ^lie who would “ bestride the 
world like a Colossus." A jury of Orangemen was, it is said, impan> 
helled to defeat his bigh-treason charge ; in the second instance a jury, 
not one of which is of the faith of the party arraigned, and therefore, 
according to appearances, admirably selected to assUre the Attorney" 
General’s triumph, (at least /ns party did not this trae complain tl;tat 
they were all of one colour,) mortifies him by a second defeat.*^. This 
jury was discerning enough to see that, if they put down under {wc- 
text of sedition, what was not really so, the evil might one day recoil 
upon themselves — they acted from a conscientious conviction that it 
was a monstrous attempt upon the freedom of speeoli ; and if so, they 
deserve the thanks of every party. 

Tlie conduct of the raagistrato in calling himself upon Mr. O’Connel, 
to hold him to bail, proves that he thought him incapable of any Very 
notorious offence; his conduct in so doing was honourable to liim ; hut 
can the conduct of the prosecution be so characterized? No copy of 


* 'NotS'i'festandinp the lesultof both^caaes, wc cannot bco Wiy Catholjes and 
PrOViMants arc n6l eligible alike. Why was not this looked to after Mr. plaint’s 
last defeal ’ 
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(he charge against him couid be obtamed by thedefoidant. After the 
latter is heM to bail, witnesses supposed to be able to testify i^ainst 
him, are brought up in public before magistrates, to endeavour to dsh 
out evidence io support of the charge. The prosecution compromises 
the dignity of the Government by the low and paltry manner in which 
it is got up. ThereTs nothing that produces a worse impression of a 
powerful government, than a low and mean manner of transacting a 
similar affair — which must always affect magnanimity, even if it has no 
inclination to indulge it. When Great Britain is, as at the present mo- 
ment, in the plenitude of power, and during a European peace, the 
most ignorant and disaffected man in Ireland must be conscious of her 
ability to put down revolt with a trivial exertion of her power. We 
are convinced that no persons possessing influence and consequenca 
in Ireland, contemplate violent measures, but look to obtaining redress 
for evils which cannot be denied to exist, to the Government and the 
laws. The very effort of six millions of persons to relieve themselves 
from heavy grievances, is by the Orange party and its friends deemed 
little short of rebellion. — ‘ Why,' ask these well-fed corporators and portly 
gentry, ‘are the Catholics not content under present disabilities? They 
shall get relief as they have got it in times past, if we can have our 
way. Plots and alarms shall not be wanting to shake the nerves of 
those in authority.’ But the Government, conscidOs of its own strength, 
must act with the public feeling at its back, and then the Rev* Sir 
Harcourt Lees * and his organised rebels will sink into their natural 
insigniflcance. The body of the people of Ireland look to the Catholic 


* Sir Harcourt, that lueck and pious representative of a fox-hunting father of 
Christianity, has been so fearful lest the Catholic Association and Mr. O’COnnel 
should bear away the crgwn of martyrdom, or Sir A. B. King remain n solitary ex- 
ample of devotion, that be has claimed it for the Orangemen in his own person ! 
The following is an address to the Orangemen fiom the pen of this precious speci- 
men of the ministers of the Protestant religion as establisncd by statute in Ireland— 
of this meek divine, who has, lately visited England to proselytize it in the Oran^ 
cause ! Mr. Piunket has proceeded against him, but will the bill be found— me 
Orange jnry may be refractory again ? “ In the event of the Irish government not 
being permitted by tbc infatuated and ignorant cabal in his Majesty’s cabinet (who* 
have degraded the Britisb empire, and nearly lost Ireland by their temporising 
policy) to adopt such immediate measures for the preservation of this country as 
the pressing exig^fty of the times requires, I will, at every risk, take the responsi- 
bility on myself o? protecting this i^and for my venerated sovereign; and 1 will 
instantly recommend to the Protestants of Ulster to form hgteat mihlary cotftiUra- 
Iwn. ♦ * * ♦ Should this despicable cabinet-system be persevered in two 
months longer, I will consider it to be my duty, as your achuncledgtd protertor, to 
pass in renew the entire Trotestant force of Ulster early in March, by whieli period 
I fhall arrange such a mdttari/ organization for the province, as shall render it a 
niattcrof perfect indifference to me whether Mr. George Canning and the Popish 
Grenvilles Thoose to protect us or join the priests.”— Iliis leadw of the three or 
four hundred thousand Orangemen out of seven inilliona of Iriifli, leaWes Mr. 
O’Connel at an immeasurable distance in the rear. He will be the Joshua of his 
injured tribes, and die at their head in chivalroas combat with the governineut of his 
country 1 he is the worthy Peter of the Irish church militant— ke appends to the 
sword— the sportsman, the divine,, the merry joker, and the oracle of his band, which 
variety of character be is gbont to embellish farther by thiu imtaoi^talldiDg bitnself 
as an Irish Catiline 1 What are the bench of bishops about with such a mesibet 
q( their cloth? Will they per^rin no lustration, to wipe out the dflA^y sbt from 
Wy ?— Blit we'forf^ti We were thinking of England i— thel^ heuch of 
bishops, and the Irish church, are a very difforcut affair ! ' • ' 
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association for Uie redress ^of their petty wrongs; and it was po" 

litic, while that body remained unimpeachable in i^ loyalty, add ‘Open 
in alt its proceedings, not to interfere too nicely w^b, it, for if the 
hydra of rebellion arose,’ the head of it was within reiran. But when 
nothing offensive could be urged against it, was cither wise, Honest, 
or politic, to attack a loyal individual looked up to by six millions of 
his follow aubjeets, for uttering a sentence or two in the warmth of 
indignant, fe^nbg, which every man in this empire ought to keep en- 
graven on faia beai’t ? We are neither Catholics nor advocates for the 
intemperance of any members of tbe Catholic Association, liisbmen 
always mingle a great deal^ of froth in their oratory. — Let it, when it 
comes to no more than it did in the pr^ent instance, evaporate. With 
lawyers, every speech and every writing is liHollous which they can find 
a purpose for so denominating ; and we fear that oppre'^sive as this 
truth is as it regards individuals, there is no help for it; — but that they 
should be allowed the full operation of sucli notions — that they should 
contaminate statesmen with their professional sophistry, and by offici- 
otls, ill-iudgcd, ill-timed charges, risk the peace of a people, is going 
too far. Every honest man must admit tl>at the full and Juir meaning 
of the language spoken by Mr. O’Conncl was such as our children 
should be earliest tauglit, and our aged die with upon their lips. Great 
bodies of men are not to be governed e/i 7)mi>e by the dogmas that 
prevail for bringing criminals to the house of correction. The prin- 
ciples and practice of statesmen and lawyers are very dissimilar, and 
the less frequently the latter come in contact out of court with the 
interest of their country the better. In this country they smell too 
much of their grandmothers — they would rule all by the unmeaning 
and ferocious saws of antique barbarism, and make the world believe 
that reason and experience arc to submit to their surpassing authority. 
They think only what has been done, may he done again, and do not 
trouble themselves if evil ensue, provided they can justify it upon an 
obsolete 8tatute>hook. Many will suppose that the act of prosecuting 
Mr. O’Connel originated in a different quarter— we can hardly conceive 
it; — but Mr, Plunketmust still hear the onus, for his perfect approbation 
Wa% the first and most indispensable requisite. Had he disapproved 
tbe measure, which the world would in any case attribute to him, 
what becomes of that high spirit for nhich he had obtained credit, 
even if he suffered the first authority in the empire to lay upon his 
shoulders a proceeding so pregnant with obloquy ? — But some law- 
yers have diferent views alT to high feeling and lofty principles from 
unprofessional men 1 

No one can at-tbis moment characterize the English Government as 
weak or timid; hut the proceeding of Mr. Plunket tends to give ft this 
colouring. To ^pass by insignificant points to gain great results, over- 
look hasty ebullitions of feeling ani occasional peccadillos in a leading 
individual among the numerous parties it rules, with a view to their ul- 
timate amalgamation, is the policy of a powerful ministry, such as ours 
undeniably is at^the present moment. The arraunment, therefore, of 
tbs' leading member of a suffering body of peopl^on a charge ground- 
less innoxious as to consequences, was utterly beneath it, and 

its ^ood intentions towards Ireland,' which we do not doubt, mat- 
ter of sitapicion to us staunch friends there among the^uffering party.' 
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Is Irebni^ Ibr ev||^to be an anomaly among nations? l^he King of 
Great Britain' has just proclaimed perfect religious freedom and equa- 
lity of civil lights in his Hanoverian dominions ; and still a party in 
the British cabinet—# party in the aristocracy of the country as blind 
and bigoted as odr ancestors of feudal renown— together with a 
small and interested portion among the people^ violently 0pp08$ 1t< 
Yet none talk more of the blessings of the English consHtution* boast 
more of toleration (as if in these times men could not distinguish right 
from sufferance), and its surpassing eminence among nations, forget- 
ting that their antiquated notions arc the drags which prevent its 
running an even course with other countries in spiritual freedom, tmd 
that they themselves have seen the national prosperity cncrease in 

proportion to their abandonment of their absurd hereditary notions. 

Thank God! this great and glorious country has attained its present 
elevation in the midst of state anomalies, that would have kept pthers 
for ever in depression; and wilLcontinue to «ise when the narrow 
opinions of. such shall, with their dust, have perished in forgetfiiln.ess.’* 


MARSHAL SAXi: AND lllS PHVSICFAN. 

Fever’s a most audacious varlct ; — 

Now m a general’s fare he shakes 
His all-dcfying hst, and makes 
His visage like his jackel — scarlet 
Now o’er suiroundiug guaids lie thrims 
A somerset, and neier squeaks 
“An’ please your majesty,” but tweaks 
The Lord’s anointed by the nose 

With his inflammatory Anger 

(Much like the heater of an urn) 

He makes tlve pulses boil and burn, 

Puts fur upon the tongue, (not ermine,) 

And leaves his prey to die oi linger. 

Just as the doctors may determine. 

Though this disorder sometimes seems 
Mild and benignant, 
tc interferes so with our schemes. 

Imparting to our heads a dizziness, 

Just when we want them clea%for business. 

That it may well be termed malignant. 

Of these inopportune attacks, 

One fiercely fell on Marshal Saice, « 

Just as his troops had open’d trenches , 

Before a fortress, (what a pity !) 

Not only did it make hi9 heart ache 
To be condemn’d to pil), cathartic. 

Bolus and blister, drugs and drenches, 
shock’d his ngilitary notions, 

To makehim take unwish’d-for potions, 

, lusted of taking, as he wish’d,— the city. 

1^ I S St II 11 ■ > I H I» !■■■ .e i Vi ii .11 I .T— Ii I , 1 1,^1 

• Since,tl\e abAxe wawfritten, the Grand Jury have tbrovrn Cut the bUl filed by 
Mr. Phinket asralnU H. Lce.s for his inflammatoiy address. 


1 ifO Jieviva/ o/ C^mtmas Met ty-makhigf. 

Sfttiae, ho^k^cver, his physician, f,* 

Sfton ^ve our invalid permission ' 

To be coach’d out, an easy distanc< 

First stipulating one condition, 

That whensoe’er he took a ride,^ , 

Himself should hare a place inside. 

Lest any syncope, rela|)se, , 

Or other unforeseen mishaps, 

Should call for medical assistance. 

Saxe gives consent with all his heart. 

Orders the carnage in a minute. 

Whispers the coachman, mounts within U, 

Senac the same, and off they start. 

Joking, smiling, and time beguiling, 

In a facetious tite-^Cte. 

'I’he subject of jtheir mntual chatter is 
Nothing to us — enough to st.itc 
^That Marshal^axe at length got out 
To reconnoitre a redoubt. 

Projecting from a range of batteries. 

Left in the carnage, our physician 
By no means relish’d his position, 

\V hen he discoi er’d they had got 
Neatly within half cannon shot ; 

Wherefore he bawl’d, with fear half molted, 

“ For God’s sake move me from this spot — 

Doubtless they ’\ e noticed our approach. 

And when they recognise your coach. 

Shan’t I be fired at, pqjper’d, pelted, 

(When I can neither ny nor hide) 

From some of yonder bristling masses - 
“ It’s not unlikely,” Saxe replied, 

" And svar, 1 know, is not your trade ; 

So if you feel the least afraid. 

Pull up the glasses !” 

REVIVAL OF CHRISTMAS MERRY-MAKINGS. 

Ak ingenious popular writer has made a powerful effort to revive die 
now almost obsolete customs of Christmas merry-making ; and, in the 
indulgence of his warm imagination, has permitted his philosophy to 
sleep over the causes aud concomitants of that oblivion into which the 
joyous festivities of this season are fast sinking. This fancy of a poeti- 
cal mindi, it must be admitted, was not more seducing from the pictu- 
resque imagery it conjured up, than for the sentiment of sympathy with 
the poor ^nd lowly, in which it was clothed : yet is it Rot a little sur- 
jirising, that habits of deeper,, scrutiny into the mechanism of society, 
did not {biggest to the writer in question some doubts, both as to Che 
expedience and the possibility of reviving habits, which are no longer 
in harmony with the spirit of the age. The noisy hilarity of the Wassail 
bowl, the cheerful blaze of the Yale log, lihe distribution of Ibod and 
clpthimc to the iioor, and the ptit tempore courtesy of tlie rich and 
powerful towards their humble dependents, paint well ; - but their chief 
■effiict, after all, depends upon their contrast with the misery and slavety 
of the work-a-day life, in those feudal times in which Ohristtuae 
flourished in its gayest triumphs. Christmas, we are ihfomYfd by S«1‘ 
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den, succeeded to i|)|i Saturnalia o^Ronje,-r4he festival of slavery, the 
short season <^Mot i^d revelry, which was destined to reconcile the un- 
happy bondstm^Fto a life of wretchedness and degradation ; —and it lost 
nothing of its original character in the descent. The search after a 
compensation for permanent miseries, in a temporary paroxysm of ex- 
travagant mirth, is inherent in human nature. The theatres are never 
more frequented than in times of great national misfortune ; and the vi- 
sitations of earthquakes and plagues have ever been accompanied by 
excessive violence and debauchery in the people. In the immense and 
varied calamities which fell vipon Europe, on the downfal of the 
Roman empire, the general condition of man was so much depressed, 
that whatever promised a transient forgetfulness of the evils of life must 
have been sought with avidity and realized with delight. The old 
pagan holidays were readily accepted as an excuse for relaxation ; and, 
being baptised with a Christian appellation, and sanctified with Chris- 
tian recollections, were observed with undiminished punctuality, during 
the long night which preceded the dawn of modern civilization. Jlven 
during the Cromwellian revolution, the people still lesisted the ascetic 
spirit of the day, and clung with a fond regret to their miseltoes and 
their mince-pies, wlu're tljey frankly rejected the surplice and the mitre. 
With tlie progress of refinement, however, — or rather, with the diffusion 
of comforts among the peojple; these customary rejoicings have very 
much fallen into disuse ; and the last fifty years have done more for 
their abolition, than all the preachings of Calvinistic divines could ever 
effect. The reason is obvious. To those who habitually fare ill, a 
feast may be an object of importance ; whereas it is regarded with 
lothing by those whose daily nourishment is palatable and sufficient. 
What, in fact, makes the Christmas plum-pudding so attractive to our 
infant gourmands, but the privations and hardships of school, from 
which they have just escaped ? In times when salted mutton was the usual 
winter-fare, and garden vegetables were unknown luxuries, the Christ- 
mas turkey, roast beef, and pudding were sources of intense delight ; 
but who in the present day, above the conditioa of abject poverty, looks 
to these objects, save as the ordinary instruments of aociality, served 
upon all occasions in decent abundance, and never required in the pro- 
fusion of gluttony This diflference is still more decisive in respect to 
intellectum amusements. Every small town has now its theatre and its 
monthly assembly *, and if his gracious Majesty, lor the Lord Mayor and 
Sherifis of Lpndoni would not now find much amusement, in their 
“ lords of misrule or masters of merry ^ports, ever contending who 
should make thp rarest pastimes to delight the beholders,” — neither 
would their w<;«tby subjects, the country puts, and tlie London cocknies, 
be more pleased witli “ mummers'andmorrice-dancers,” after a twelve- 
nmitth’s satipty with Harlequin and Mr. Kean. Now-a-days the ^ily. 
coach brings itt ngvyspaper to the remotest quarter of the kingdom ; 
each month produeas Us magazine, and review, and each quarter its 
h&if-dnsian pf new wblicatiqps above the. level of mediocrity, to cheer 
thg.iyint^’s fire-sid0i;i and even the students of the humble ]l|ej!|^ics 
Institutum 'Would stand -little in need of traffitipnal Jokes and conven- 
ticmM aa a reftige from mivu 
'XhemttfeiDa.pnnir^ i^ must he admitted, are no partakers in tbese- 
lo?tiirias i hpt tWe la no reason to sup^iose that at nny-period of society, ' 
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the extreme poorj^||rig|||ttpd in Christmas fc‘stiv1ti<|,^^fond the small 
dole of food a^d wmtm is still given to tbeiH^||y,Lady Boun- 

tifuls of the parhm]^ melfis dukiJlaTotiijie %t/on^which induces 
the recipients to sfrallpw ldl»ir pious tracts and controi^^raial discourses. 
To conciliate ifhe but joyous festivity of the “olden times," with 

the every-day comibHs> and with the habits of calm reflection of the 
present age, is clearly impossible. The worn senses and practised 
imaginations of the civilised man will Hot lend themselves to periodica] 
rejoicings, and to stated statutable amusement, may observe the 
same fact in the different degrees of excitement prdduced by the carni- 
val in the different Catholic countries where that festival is celebrated. 
The wretched populace of Rome still indulge in their old frantic extra- 
vagances ; while in Paris the whole effort of the police can scarcely 
command die attention of the populace to the season, by the lifeless 
draggle-tailed masks that it* disperses through the streets for their 
amusement. 

It is a curious circumstance that while Mr. Leigh Hunt, in the Ex- 
aminer, published his papers onChiistmab in the interest of the humbler 
classes, Mr. Washington Irvine took the opposite side of the question. 
Mr. Irvine thinks Christmas admirable as a real saturnalia, as the sea- 
son in which the feudal lord practises his well-simnlated condescensions, 
the epoch of a cold and ostentatious charity, the time when the favour- 
ites of fortune <^acrificc to Nemesis, and purchase the submission and 
gratitude of the poor by alleviating a little of that evil which the wis- 
dom of the age now calls upon them'tb prevent tuto. Political eco- 
nomy does not exclaim to a race of degraded vassals, “ agt, libertate De- 
canbn vfer<,'’ take as a gift what you oiight^ obtain as the leward of 
your industry; it teaches not the poor to depend upon giatuitous plea- 
sures and eleemosynary fcasiings ; but demands that unrestricted free- 
dom of labour which enables every man to pros ide for his own wants, 
and reduces abject poverty within the nairovvfest possible limits. 

In his view of the thing Mr. Irvine is right, and Mr.' Hunt clearly 
wrong. It would indeed'hp ‘'•a merrie time in Olde Englande” for the 
ultra-party, if ^ey coul4,but succeed in persuading the people to return 
to that ignorance and privation which once gave such a charm to 
Christmas festivities, and made a fortnight’s hilarity a great and im- 
portant feature in the history of life. 'I’lic lord of misrule, licentious 
and satii ical as he might have been, was by no means so dangeroqs to 
legitimacy, as the prosidout of a debating society ; and the morlMtee- 
ddiicing fool with his haiibl'*, was nothing near so expensive a means of 
.amusing the people into qiuemess and subjection as many that exist for 
that purpose. But tliat the restoration is clearly impoosible, it would 
have been doubtless attempted by our Ultras and Jacobites to bring in 
these ancient doings, with the rest of the old church and 9tate machipery 
dragged from the dusty lumber of the property-room of the Jtloly AIIuuicq; 
but, alas ! like royal lyiugs-in-^tate, royal burying^, royal coronations, 
and all other ppgeants piepared for the peqjdeto “ shew their ey^ and 
grieve^their hearts,” Christmas has lost its hold Of the popular affectidns. 
bo little indeed remains of these establisl|ed fooleries, that very Ijdely 
in Ireland (a Catholie nation too) wh<n» 9^ parcel of morrice-dancers 
escaped from an isolated part of the covtiitry inhibited by thn descend- 
ants of the Danes, and ventured into a civiliTied district, di^y were so 
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little known or understood, that they- were taken up by the magistrates 
as Captain Rock’s men, and committed to J|ison .with as vigorous an 
activity as if been in reality a vtsalm innovation* 

This is mtj^Hpi'baps to be lamented. “ Springes tooatcb woodcocks” 
was ever a fanwrite device with the partisans of legitimacy. “ The 
Popes,” says Selden, “ in sending relics to pdhees, do as wenches do 
by tlieir wassels on new year’s tide. They present you with a cup, and 
you must drink of a slabby stuff ; but the meaning is, you must give them 
money ten times more than it is worth.” All this (mufafts mufandis) 
might be said in favour of the revival of Christmas : the people would 
gain a fortnight’s frolic, and pay for it with a tw'elvemonth’s subjection. 
It may, however, be some consolation to the parties ufTccted, to know 
that there is no use without its abuse, and to learn that these convenient 
mystifications were sometimes turned against their authors. In 
Fabian’s Chronicle we learn that in Henry the Fourth’s, time, upon 
such an occasion, “ the Dukys of Aumarle, of Surrey, and of Exetyr, 
with the Earlys of Saleshury and of Gloucetyr, with other of their 
affynytie, made provysyon for a f//»gi/y.st/«ge, or a mummynge, to be 
shewyd to the kyngc, upon twelfethe nyght ; and the tyme w'as nere 
at hande apd all tliynge redy for the same. Upon the sayd twelfethe 
day, came secrotlye unto the kynge the Duke of Aumarle, and shewyd 
him, that he with the other lordys aforenamed were appointed to sle 
him in the tyme of the foresayde disguysynge, &c.” This, it must be 
confessed, w’as no joke: and nothing can be harder than if the Em- 
peror of Austria, escaping from the revolutionary propensities to 
science* of his own suh.ects, and the Carbonari invasions of British 
tourists, political and literary, should some day fall a victim to an aris- 
locratical disgimpige ! OijJy conceive an Esterhazy and a Mettcrnich 
engaged, not in the ordinary mummery of their calling, but going up 
and down the country concealing themselves, as Punch and Pantaloon. 
Fancy the “ durchlaiichtigste Furst,” that most tiansparent Prince 
Schwartzenburgh, obscured beneath the garb of Pailia«se, in a con- 
spiracy to quicken the succession of the House of Hapsburg, or levying 
arms against his master under the semblance of Harlequin’s sword. 
Such things, we have seen, in time past, and quCb things may be again ; 
and if so, God give his imperial extinguishership “ a goo'^ deliverance!” 
In the mean time, let the consideration have its weight and temper the 
repinings of all lovers of legitimacy after “ mummynges and disguy- 
synges.” For my own part at least, I would not give a pin to choose, 
whether I fell by the arm of a Jacobin, or wa? pinked through the 
lungs by an aristocratic conspirator; and if 1 was a king, much as 1 
might regret the good old times, I should very readily dispense with 
the Dukys and Earlys who have disappeared with them. M. 


* M. Pons, the astronomer, in Lucca, has bcJii turned adrift in the Emperor's 
zeal for the sqppresden of science. He quitted Marseilles only at the urgent 
entreaties of Maria Louisa, to be astronomical professor at Lucca. He is well 
known in England. No hharge of any kind has been made against this clever 
man : , his removal is part of the Austriad system for preventiug the progress of 
knowledge. , 
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STEAM. 

WFttgoo voluti cum fiqntima soiibre 

Virgea suggentiir rostis undatfSa aheni, Vt 

Exultalxtque 3estu latices $ intufi aqun 
Fumidus atque alte spamis exuberat amnia : 

Nec jam sc capit un^ : volat vapor at^r ad auras. 

A Sdts yirgilu^a, drawn on board a Steam-boat, in the 
passage froniDpver to Boulogne^ in 1823. 

Never did wight, in ancient days, 
or such sublime discoveries dream 
As Watt be his, then, all the praise 
Who taught us first the power of Steam, 

The hundred-hand Briarcus’ power 
To us no power at all would seem ) 

Watt’s hundred-horse one, in an hour, 

Can do the work of years with Steam. 

Would Archinifedes, or Alphonso* 

(Whose science led him to blaspheme,) 

So long with levers have gone on so, 

if they had guess’d the strength of Steam ? 

Up comes a river from the mine. 

Exhausted its obstructing stream, 

And metals glow, and diamonds shine — 

The rich and rare results of Steam. 

On Delia’s arm, on Cliloe’s breast. 

Gems, cheap as Bristol stones, will beam ; 

O'erflowing be the miacr^s chest, 

With gold produced, and coin'd by Steiun. 

Profoundest speculators puzzlipg. 

Well might it cause surprise extreme 
To learn that Hindoos wear our muslin. 

Wove, and embroider'd too, by Steam. 

To India in two months you ’ll sail, 

Should not the world-contracting scheme. 

For want of funds or fuel fail. 

The primum mobiles of Steam. 

What did«the awkward ancients know 
Of navigation ? Their Trireme 
Three knots an hour could scarcely low ; 

A dozen wc can run with Steam. 

That J*renchmen vapour well we knowj 
But, in that faculty supreme. 

We clearly our advantage shew. 

By vapouring, as we do, with Steam. 

Brunei performs his tasks with ease, 

Though woefully his engines scream ; * 

Iron and blocks be cuts like cheese — 

Such wonders does he work with Steam 1 

Five hundred balls^ per minute, ahot^ 

Our foes in fight must kick the .beam ; 

Let Perkins only boil his pot, 

Apd he ’ll destroy thepi all by St^am. 

- ) r T 1 IP. 

SO the Tenth, King of Castile nnd Leon, who said. Give me matter 
and iHt make you a world." 
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But warlike arts aow much less thought oiit 
Since tliose of peace we better ydeein^ 

_Wc shall conteud^pr silk, eud cottoxii 
And try who tMst caa do by Steam. 

Our fruits and flowers we need not owe 
To sunshine ; for, without a gleam, 

Our fruits and flowerS'are made to grow 
Luxuriafnt now by genial Steam. 

All stoves and chimneys superseded. 

The aspect south, and solar beam. 

To warm your house there’s nothing needed 
But circling tubes to spread your Steam. 

The newspapers your breakfast bless , 

No dinner-iallv unless you see ’em 
'1 eii thousand, says the Times, our press 
Stiikes ofl'iii three short hours by Steam. 

M'Adam, who such feats has done. 

That we a statue should decree him. 

Will see along our railways run 

Stage-coaches hissing hot with Steam. 

The horse and ox we want not now 
To furnish out a set or team. 

For we shall travel, cart, and plow. 

Faster, and cheaper far, by Steam. 

Your linen you may wash and dry 
In Surrey, somewhere near to Cheani 
The Washer- women's Company 
Perform the jirocess there by Steam 

Tailors, no doubt, a coat will make. 

As shoes are made without a seam 
Five minutes hardly will it take. 

If they should do the job by Steam. 

Abridged will be your household cares 5 

You’ll skim your milk, and churn youi cream. 
And mend, believe me, your aflairs? 

With this your steady ^^ervant Steam. 

And if a spendthrift you fta\e bcrin. 

Your income you may soon redeem. 

As, from your bills, it will be seen 
How good a manager is Steam. 

Instead of incubation, ovens ^ 

Th’ Egyptians hold in great esteem ; 

But why not hatch (the addled slovens !) 

Their chicks, as w? do ours, by Steam ? 

JSfou 've only to put on the pot, 

^ You 'll roast your pig, and boil your bream. 
And have your dinner hot aifd hot. 

So excellent a cook U^team ! 

Physicians out of date will grow. 

And you will rarely IrtVe to fee 'em ; 

To Mahometf at once you '11 go, ^ 

Wh^'H^etyou all to rights oy Steam. 


* At Battersea Bridge. 


At Brighton. 
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Our debt and taxes will be paid, 

(This seetns indeed a extreme,) 

And all you wish and w|||febe made 
By the omnipotence clilteam. 

Dull as a post unless you be. 

As Homer blind, or Polypheme, 

From what 1 said, you '11 clearly see 
How much we owe to Watt atid Steam. 

No Muse have I had to invoke, 

For so felicitous my theme. 

That, certain as the piston’s stroke. 

Up comes some lucky rhyme to Steam. 

My noem only fills a sheet, 

Tnough I could spread it o’er a ream ; 

But keep my secret — be discreet — 

’Tis manufactured all by Steam. 


LONDON LETTERS TO COUNTRY COUSINS. — NO. II. 

T/ie Horse Bazatn . 

It is lucky for all parties, my dear Frank, that the proposed family 
visit to our Wen, as Cobbet calls it, is to be deferred for a year or so; 
for the inevitable consequence of your coming up just now could 
scarcely fail to be fatal to the sight-seeing propensities of all of us, 
since it would assuredly have the effect of restricting our daily ram- 
bles to the following routine — namely, from the hotel in the Adelphi, 
to King Street, Portman Square, and back again. I have always un- 
derstood that you have no objection to your own way, whatever the 
matter may be. But in an affair of horses, 1 have good reason to 
know that you toi/l have it. In sliort, where two or three horses are 
congregated, you must be in the middle of them ; and here, on the 
above-named spot, we have just established a Mart for horses, and all 
other matters thereunto belonging, which will, 1 think, satisfy even 
yot/r notions of the comparative claims of that noblest of animals.^ 
They say “ England is the hell of horses.” If I concede this propo- 
sition, it must be in return for another which shall admit that, if it li- 
the hell of horses, it includes (like the hell of the ancients) their Ely- 
sium also : for if thvre is no country in the world where horses (as 
well as every other living thing) are occasionally treated so cruelly, 
there is none where so many and such well*adapted means are taken 
to make them comfortable and happy. Sir Philip Sidney, in relating 
an interview he once had with an Italian professor of fhe art of riding 
on horseback, (as if, Frank^ aa Italian, or any but an Englishm/in — 
some Would say a Yorkshiremtm— could by possibility know any thing 
about the matter !) describes this gentleman as so extremely elmuent 
on the merits of his and your favourite quadruped, that be (Sir Philip) 
** if he had not been a piece of a logician, should have wished hiinself 
f, ^rse.'* Now this I will venture to predict, l^rank,— -that if you, not 
bmg ** a piece (even the smallest) of a logician,” should venture into 
Lotj^on but one^day before you arrive at “ years of discretion,’* and 
should ohee set your foot within the gates o^ the new Horse Baaaar, 
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you will not merely tWiA yourself a liorset but fancy yourself one, in 
effect ; and I dqubt whether y^^ill not insist on instantly installing 
yourself within the walls of thra^questrian palace accordingly. 

Seriously, Frank, (for horses, I take it, are subjects on which you do 
not admit the propriety of joking,) you will be delighted to hear that 
we have at length got an establishment among us, worthy of that su- 
preme reputation which we now so justly enjoy throughout the civi- 
lized woild, as breeders, trainers, feeders, and riders of horses. In 
fact, this reputation is oui one sole and unrivalled boast. When 
you hear people prate of our English liberty, you may take down the 
map, and shew them America and Switzerland. If they hint at our 
English riches, you may lepeat to them the figures which make up the 
amount of that parallel at once to the plagues and the pyramids of 
Egypt, the national debt — as burthensome as the one, and as eternal 
as the other. If they hector of our English courage, you may venture 
to call in question t/itir particular portion of it, without any danger of 
being obliged to tax your own. Nay, if they should even insist on 
the supremacy of our English beauties, you may (provided there happen 
to be neither examples nor antitheses of them picsent) ask if they ever 
spent a summer in Normandy. But if, baffled at all these points of 
national vanity, they inquire whether our English horses and riders, 
and all that concerns them, arc equalled in the world besides, or ever 
were since the world began, you may fairly and joyfully give up the 
point. And I should be glad to know what nation ever reached per- 
feition in more than one great point, or what two nations evei* reached 
it in the «ame point ? Or, to go still further, what nation ever did 
reach perfection in any one point, except the ancient Gieeks in sculp- 
ture, and the modern English in the management of horses I Unless 
w’e are to include the French in cooking, — and (according to their own 
account) in every thing else ! 

Not to keep you any longer within that pleasing atmosphere of sus- 
pense which, you know, I am so apt to cast around the outward por- 
tico of my letters, let me now penetrate through it, and proceed to 
my subject at once; or rather, to your subject : for such it is, truly par 
excellence. Fancy yourself, then— -by the by, I beg you will consider 
the following description as being even more deeply tinged with rose 
colour than mine usually are ; otherwise Vm afraid that instead of fan- 
eying yourself, you will actually, witliin a w,pek from this present 
writing, feel and find yourself, in your own improper person, in* pre- 
sence of the scene described — to the entire discomfiture of all the pro- 
spective plans in contemplation of which these pleasant epistles have 
been undertaken : — for the present, therefore, pray be contejat to £mey 
youVself in front of a great upright gnl^way, cut through the centre of 
'a ran^e of buildings which forms side of King Street, Portmjin 
Sqtiare, and consists of the common dwelling-houses of that street. 
Tms outward face of the HorseJSatsaar is as plain as brick and mortar 
can make it, and is scarcely distinguished from the rest of the street, 
except by the gateway I have just mentioned. You need no direction, 
however, to the immolate spot; for all about it, especially 04 i¥ed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, are stanhopes, tilburies, a cabriolet', and 
ikxme led horses, always in attendance pu the parties t just 

about the wiejeet you may generally see two or three knowm^lends, 
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loitering about lutNssly, in green sing^^reasted coata, drab or white 
cordort^s, and cloth boot-tops ; whose movements I would 

bnve, not ym, being Yorkshire, but «flry body else beware : for re- 
port says (with what truth I do not pretend to know) that even here 
an ignorant person may chance to buy horses and experience at the 
same time. 

It must be confessed |bat there one thing to be said in favour of 
the absolute no-pretension of our English style of architecture : you 
cannot accuse it of making promises that it does not fulfil. In Paris 
a splendid portico, running half-way up the house, and jutting out 
hall across the street, is as likely as not to usher you into a paltry 
perrdQUier’s shop twelve feet by twelve. Here, 6n the contrary, a 
plain gateway, cut through a plain brick frontage, rendered still more 
jdaitt by a little stucco, ushers you, through a narrow dark passage, 
into a great square court, open to the sky above, and bounded on uie 
four sides by tlie spacious buildings which form pai t of this really 
admirable establishment. As I know that nothing will keep you from 
coming up by the mail incontinently, on the receipt of this, unless 1 
can in the course of it contrive to place you, in imagination, on the 
spot I am describing, — I had better try to do so at once, before I pro- 
ceed to more important matters. Be pleased then to pass, arm in arm 
with me, through the narrow covered entry I have just mentioned — 
the wicket of whicli, by the by, is attended by what seems to be a 
dragoon, in a military cloak, cap, &c. — but this is only the porter, 
dressed in the costume, or liilfery of the place : — a little bit of quackery 
not exactly worthy of so almost notional an undertaking as this : 
tliongh I dare say some very specious reasons, apart from mere ap- 
pearance, might be given for the adoption of this uniform dress by all 
the underlings engt^d in the place. It » a bit of quackery never- 
theless. But no matter. Passing through this gateway, let us stop at 
the verge of the great quadrangle, and look about us. Opposite to tlie 
point of entrance rises the principal elevation, the lower story of 
which consists of an archway projecting a little, and flanked by wings 
extending to the sides of the square, and pierced at the upper part by 
low open arches., Above this is a range of lofty windows running the 
whole length of this side. And above the centre rises a clock tOWer, 
surmounted by a vane. The lower of these ranges consists of the 
Riding-house j and the«upper, of the great sporting Subscription-roOTt}.'' 
The sides of the court, to our right and lefl as we now stand, consist 
of low uniform ranges, of one story, with shelving roofs overhanging 
the front walls, and forming a sheltered walk on each side (he squaj^, 
These buildings comprise the principal ranges of stabling, and abotl» 
them, the principal standing for carriages. They are each {>ier6ad/at 
uniform' distances, by two arcnl^lTO, which lead to other ranges of 
stabling. Ta complete our view df the square, we may pass into the 
centre of it, and look back upon that side at which we entered — whidi 
consists merely of the arch of entrance, flanked by spacious cdaced en- 
trances on each side, — that on the right opening in^o the derKs’ t^Sies^ 
an& tf^ on tlie leR to the vestibule leading to the sadfery departtneht : 
tUiile each extremity of this side is bounded by a small arch fSat^R 
SO tbe staircase by which you rt^ch foe extensive^ carriage sUnflidgaV''^ 
Passing out of the great square through the arch opposite to tmt ds 
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which we entered, we find ourselves in a cajpital Ridingdionse, extending 
the whole length of one sid^M the square; and crossing ^e 
again pass through a small anpl^y, and enter that department of tW 
establishment where the Auctidh "takes place. This consists of an 
avenue, running parallel with the Riding-house, but of greater length, 
and covered in about half way by a cast-iron 8k}flight. This show> 
yard is partly bounded by ranges of stdbling, and partly by the 
public coffee-rooms, — the windows of which fdok down upon the spot 
where the auction is taking place. — Passing up a narrow Bight of stairs, 
and through these coffee-rooms, (of which there arc three,) we shall 
find ourselves in the most striking part of this altogether unique 
establishment,. This is the carriage department, — occupying three 
entire sides of the square, and consisting of an uninterrupted range of 
galleries entirely filled with carriages of every description, placed in 
double and treble rows, and with an eye to the must perfect uniformity 
of appearance. — The remaining side of the square, on a level with these 
galleries, is occupied by the sadlery department. 

You have now, Frank, a general notion of the mere locale of this 
singular place. And am I to apologize for the dry description which 
has conveyed it to you ? or am I rather to expect your chiding for not 
having carried it still more into detail ? Waiting your reply on these 
important points, I proceed to put life and motion into the above 
scene; which has hitherto been one of perfectly still life. — The only 
animated thing we have yet seen is the porter at the gate of entrance. 
Let us now turn from the building to its initabitants. We will suppose 
our visit to be paid on an auction day — Wednesday or Saturday; and an 
hour or so before the sale begins. The iurlrge outside we have no- 
ticed on entering. The first persons that attract attention within are 
the underlings of the establishment, looking all alike — in white duck* 
trowsers, blue spencer jackets, and blue foraging caps with white 
bands and top-knots. These are passing to and fro in all direction*, 
upon their various duties, and all as silent as the members of a Car- 
thusian convent. Indeed the first general observation, that will strike 
you on visiting this place, will be the singular stillness and decorum 
with v^hich every thing is conducted. There is not a sound to be 
heard, but the tramp of horses’ feet, and their sudden stopping,— 
the loud single smack of a whip at intervals, from the spots wnerd 
horses are out on show — and the occasional opening and shutting of 
stabln doors : — no calling and shouting to fine another — no moisy 
spor^gs, jokings, or ribaldry — no quarrelling, and swearing. — Bui 
you cannot conceive of all this, in what, as you will say, can be but a 
great stable-yajrd after all. — I must explain it to yon, by an item from 
m^jroles and regulations of the place — which are included in a printed 
prospectus of fourteen quarto Dag a^||‘ Wo liquor is attowed to enter the 
oaxa^” — ^You need seek for no ofiiwexplanation of the mwtery, A 
set of Fng^sh ostlers and grooms would as soon think of taking wftlui 
out a as without liquor to set it in motion. ^ 

Your nSxt general observation here will refer to the class t>f pi^nMini 
who visit establishment as customers. Tn England the |fersons 
who particolarly interest themselves about horses, consist of thvefe 
cliteses, the individuals of each of which have as maril^d ind 
pem^ ah air ahouf them^ Ibr thosl^ho. are quicksighfed tn (iuidh 
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matters, as if they wore a distinct costame. The first of these classes 
consists of the young bloods of and fashion, chiefly military, 

with whom an acquaintance with horses is only one (though the prin- 
cipal) among their many personal accomplishments. — The second class 
consists of those of various ranks in life, from the highest to the 
secondary part of the middle, whose passion for horses absorbs and 
supersedes all otheis. — The third class consists of those truly knowing 
hands, who live by administering to the fancies and inclinations of the 
two former. 

You’ll find that the company at the Horse Bazaar consists 
almost entirely of the above three classes; and when you’ve been 
half as long “about town” as I have, you’ll be able to distinguish an 
individual of each of them by his mere air, as well as if you could look 
into his heart or his pocket-book. The two last, indeed, have an ex- 
press costume, that is scarcely at all amenable to the decrees of fashion, 
and has undergone very little change as long as I can remember — • 
none at all indeed, with a single exception appertaining to the apparel 
of the legs — which we shall have occasion to notice hereafter. — The 
first class, however, is mucli too fanciful to answer the above de- 
scription. It does not keep in tlio same mind for more than a season 
together, even in regard to the class of animal it chooses to patronize, 
or the mode in which it should be used ; — now running all upon bony 
hunters — now scorning to be borne by any tiling but full blood — and 
now infinitely contemptuous towards any thing but the managed graces 
of an ambling Arabian or a Spanish Jennet. These high-bred persons 
are scarcely less fickle, too, in the affair of horsemanship — patronizing the 
hunting seat, the military seat, and the knowing or slang seat by 
Hums, — ^jiist as the kadtr of the season happens to be affected at the 
commencement of it. We can scarcely expect, then, that they should 
less fanciful in regard to the attire of their own proper persons. 

As you do not pretend to be a Londoner as yet, Frank, and as these 
Letters are intended to be London ones exclusively, and to meddle with 
those matters alone which cannot be learned elsewhere, — suppose I 
instruct you a little as to the distinguishing characteristics of each of 
the above classes of persons, by pointing out to your attention the best 
specimen we can find of each of them. — Look at that stable-door on 
the left, which has just opened to emit from within that sprig of Eng- 
lish nobility. But let not use any epithets in regard to him that can 
be construed contemptuously ; for contempt is the last feeling hi# mere 
appearance is calculated to excite ; and it is i/iut alone about which we 
are concerning ourselves. In fact, 

, “ His nort I lo\e — he looks as if 

He M elude the thunder if at him it roar^l,** 

Thetruth is, that our young ntJbilky of the present day are very noble- 
looking persons, and that their manners and habits, as well as their ap- 
pearance, have undergone a striking change for the better, >vithin a very 
lew years : with their morals, of course, you and I have nothing to do ; 
those we leave to their mamtnas. It was the fashion, a short time ago, 
to tax them with effeminacy; and is so still among a certain class of in- 

a uirers,— as if that were not the very last fault that can fairly be laid to 
leir charge. Wliy even you,?Frank, will be forprised, arid perhaps 
pleased to learn, ihat a soft hara is a mere vulgarism novv-a-days, and 
that tlie rral thing is to ride on horseback without' gloves ! 
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But let us return to our .example of the first class of company who 
frequent the Horse Bazanj^^With what an air he stands^lqoking 
down upon the man he il^ddressing — (for it is the fashion to be six 

feethigh— his little earlshipof U e nevertheless notwithstanding) — 

yet without the slightest assumption of superiority ; for why should he 
“ assume a virtue” which he possesses ? And with what an air of half- 
assumed, half-sincere deference the man,tvho is listening to his orders 
looks up to him. 1 would bet odds, by the air of each, that a bargain 
has been struck between them, and that both know that the buyer has 
been taken in. Not that the horse is a bad one ; for the lord is likely to 
know pretty nearly as much about that matter as the jockey. But he 
has given a score or so of pounds more than if he had chosen to wait 
for the public sale. But what matter ? He has a fanc^ for the horsdjf 
and he toill have it. And as for the price, that will only enable him, if 
he shouldn’t happen to like it, the better to oblige his yotmg friend from 
Oxford, who wants “ exactly such a horse ! ” But we are digressing. 
Observe his head — you shall not see a finer in a long summer’s day ; 
and you shall not see the like of it any where but in England, and in this 
class yf English life, 'i'rue, there is not, ip the face, the elevatioa of the 
poet, or the thoughtfulness of the sage, or the piercing sagacity of the 
statesman and philosopher. But there arc the rudiments of all these ; 
and (what is worth them all) that fine placidity which cannot consist 
with them, and which results from that truly philosophic indifierence 
which nobody has ever found out the secret of so fully as our modern 
En^ish men of pleasure. You ’ll say I ’m getting sententious, Frank. 
The truth is. I’ve a real respect for the class of persons I’m describing, 
and think them as superior to the “ men of pleasure about town” in the 
time of Charles and Anne, as the entire want of pretence and petit- 
maitreship is to the presence of these. They think that they might have 
been any thing that they had pleased: in which they are pretty right ; — 
for most of them have fine natural capacities. And they think that they 
are just what they wish to be, because what they think best ;.and in this 
th^y are pretty right too. Why,' then, should they pretend to be other 
than they are ? I mean they are right for the present, while their high ' 
blood is in its full heat and heyday. They are destined to become 
distinguished statesmen, hereafler, perhaps ; and if so. Heaven knows 
they had need enjoy themselves a little, while they may. But I’m sa- 
crificing the costume <to the character; winch is against all rule. The 
dress of the class of persons I am novf* describing was never better 
adapted to its purpose than now ; — that purpose being to enable the 
wearer to look entirely different from all other classes of people, without 
any one being able to point out from what that difference arises. And 
1 , this, you are to know, is the criterion of a well-dressed man. He shall 
have on apparel of exactly the^i^^^escription as tliat worn by fifty other 
persons, who shall meet him in tho course of the morning ; not one. of 
which .fifty shall doubt that he is the best-dressed man they baxoil^n; 
and not, one of them shall observe that he is, in fact, dressed the iame * 
as they themselves are. What is there conspicuous in a perfect)^ plain ^ 
blue frock coat, buttoned up to the throat, a black silk handkerchief, 

, with scarcely any of the white col^r seen above it, and a p^ir . of almost 
black trowsers, qgt off straight tgjud.the boot,. . and strapped t^ht un- 
der it ? This is the costume oTOe person I am describiogt ^d yet 
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there is an air distmgui about it, which not^all the velvet, and 
point-devices of Charles’s time could give^. You will tell me, perhaps^ 
that it is the wearer makes all the difference. But here you are mis- 
taken. 1 do not mean to say that if you take as fine a mere person as 
the one before us out of the ranks of the Life Guards, and put these 
very clothes upon him, he will look like a man of fashion t any more 
than the man of fashion would look like a life-guardsman in his clothes: 
for each has a knaclc of putting on and of wearing his things with a 
difference.” But I must insist that the chief and almost the entire 
merit of the mere appearance of the former (leaving his air and mode of 
moving out of the question) depends on the artists he employs. There 
is something about a coat of Stuliz, that no one else can achieve ; and 
ffiat no one acquainted with such matters can mistake, whether he sees 
it on the back of a boor or a Brummel. It is the same with the bootSy 
Imt, &c. In short, the only article of dress which depends entirely on 
the practical skill of the wearer, is the neckcloth : for the ready-formed 
French stock — which is probably by this time beginning to penetrate to 
those “ uttermost parts of the earth” which you inhabit— has long 
since been exploded here, and is now the very climax of cqpkney 
vulgarity. 

1 ’m afraid, Frank, 1 am expending more time on this young Lord 
than you will think him worth. Let us at once turn to a specimen of 
our second class of Bazaar company ; which you will understand and 
appreciate much better ; — being yourself, if 1 am rightly informed, no 
unfavourable example of the parallel class in Yorkshire. Your' true 
Loudon horse-fancier is the most exciusive person in the world, in all 
that he thinks, feels, looks, says, and does. It is, however, with his looks 
alone that we are to concern ourselves at present. He is almost always 
a fight weight,”— consequently small, compact, and what is call^ 
dapper in his figure. His face good-humoured, healthy (for a Londoner), 
and' notwithstanding its somewhat vacant look, yet always shrewd, 
Watchful, and knowing. His present costume is a single-breasted bot- 
tle green coat, — in length, or rather in shortness, approaching to a 
jacket,— with jmekets on the hips to admit his hands when they are 
not otherwise employed, [which they seldom are except when the bridle 
is in them,] an outside waistcoat of buff kersey, with covered buttons, 
or of buff* toilinett striped with blue and green, and an under-wustcoat, 
sometimes two, of some bright fancy pattern and colour ; breeches 
made very loose and short, lither of white or buff cord, or of a light 
drab kersey slightly tinged with green, and covered buttons ; jockey 
boots made very long, So as to wrinkle down, and with a very shot! 
top, or in place pf this latter a modern innovation (not yet countenanced 
by the best specimens of this class^ consisting of a short piece of light*' ,i. 
coloured kersey to blitton on whero'^h' boot-top would otherwise be. 
^dd to this, long plated spurs, loosely put on so as to admit of tbeif 
incKning downwards instead of sticking bdlt out like a postihoa'n; « - 
nac&^loth. usually of some fancy shavsl pattern, put on Wide,^Bo:as4o 
go' into folds ; a hat rather lower in the crown than the common run,' 
and smaller towards the ' top ; and lastly, an ash stick, quite stiait, - 
the exception of an artificial h(^k fot the hand. All this, Frank, . 
yob will, I dare say, understand vhp enough; for ^ suppose ihdoes 
not much differ from your own DonraWr ^tume. . 
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> The last clftis of peMons we shall encounter here in any noticeable 
numbers, consists of the k^wing hands to whom I pointed ypur;at-' 
tention as we were entering Ine place. Their costume need na4: be de- 
scribed, because it varies but little, except in a want of precision, from 
that of the preceding class ; of wliich in fact they are but a variation 
after all — many of them having formerly belonged to that class, and 
purchased that experience there which enables them to retail it back 
again to the rising generation of the said class. The only striking 
difference between the members of these two classes is observable in 
their faces— those of the latter having usually a something about them 
which cannot be mistaken — a mixture of shrewd cunning and seeming 
Carelessness, steeped all over in what, for want of a better word, Imust 
call slang — which emmot be met with any where else. The air, half#! 
fmniliar, balf-respectful, with which one of these persons comes up to a 
probable customer, — with his left hand in his hip pocket, his right band 
swishing with a bit of ash the inside of his right boot, and bis eyes 
casting down a sidelong glance at the operation, — announces to him 
that he has just picked up the nicest little mare in England, frc.” 
1 say, .the air with which he does all this is a unique thing, and one 
which even you, Frank, can have no notion of till you see it. It is 
peculiar to a London horsedealer ; and the coarse, clumsy, clodhopping 
cunning of your York lads (though perhaps quite as effective) is vulgar 
in comparison. If one is to be taken in, by all means let it be done 
with an air. 

But we have only just left ourselves time to go through the stables, 
before the auction begins. The management of the stables, like all' 
the rest of the arrangements appertaining to this fine horse-market, is 
cleanliness, and propriety itself. But 1 suppose 1 must not detain yon 
with any detail of this ; for you’ll not admit that we Londoners can 
teach you any thing owtkis point ; and if we pretend to it, will hot be 
easy till we have paid a visit to some of the racing and hunting stables 
in your own Riding. Suffice it that here are stalls for nearly four hun- 
dred horses, and standings (not in sheds and out-houses, but in galleries 
au premier) for five hundrefr.carriages ; and that the whole are so ar- 
ranged that you can in a moment learn all the particulars concerning 
them, by applying in the office, and that any person may so apply at 
any hour of the day, and have any of the horses shewn out and tried 
befbre him, or try them himself, without fee or reward. 

Finally,— and this is the principal feature* of the establishment, and 
that which, if strictly adhered to, would entitle it to supersede ell 
other modes of horse-iparketing, — every thing is done by commissUm,; 
so that tb< interest of the seller is confined to his per centage oil the 
price of the thing sold. To be sure, the tongue scandal (which will 
not admit tliat immaculate vitil||^.vi? to be found even anumg. horse* 
dealers) does say— and so I must say it after her — without oqwi^r 
aUswjeruig for, its truth — that some of the, so called,, tt^AirSsifEK^' 
(see the pras|teQtus which I send you) are no other than, not “ Ki|^ts 
Templars in di|gutSe,” hut owners of the horses whi^. they,^are 
employed, by themselvesi to shew, 

“ If le be mi— and ^ *tis put bn me, 

I And that »* the ,!y of caution,” 

Tm* sorry for it, and there’s no ihore to be said. 
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It only remains, Frank, to introduce you to Mr. George Young, the 
ostensible projector, proprietor, manager, ;and multum ih parvo of thii; 
model of horse-markets. And where can I do so to better advantage 
than as he occupies his auctioneer’s throne, and wields his little ivory 
sceptre, on his Wednesday and Saturday levee days? Behold hint, 
then, standing in his pulpit, (which, by the way, has the demerit of re- 
minding one a little too much of Punch’s perambulating theatre,) at 
the farther end of the avenue where the sale takes place : — his person 
not unlike that of his great predecessor in plans — that prince of pro- 
jectors — Napoleon ; with the exception, however, of his face, which 
is as little imperial or imperious as can well be, and pleasant in pro- 
portion. He is about to “ offer to your attention lot 32,” and this is 
the mode in which he does it ; — “ Now, gentlemen, ray instructions are 
to offer you this Bay Gelding as six years old, quiet to ride, quiet 
in harness, and warranted sound. Go down!” the stableman — ostlers 
are exploded, runs him down the avenue, and back again ; and just as 
he’s turning, the whole yard rings with the never-failing smack ! of the 
attendant’s whip at the opposite end. “ Gently with him ! Now, 
gentlemen, what price will you name for the bay ? — Is he worth sixty ? 
—Sixty guineas for the bay ? — Fifty-five ? — Fifty ? — No one say fifty ? 
Young — quiet to ride— in harness — sound. Forty-five ? Go down 
again.” — “ Five and thirty’s bid— six — seven — eight — forty— go 
down at forty — there^s action and courage, gentlemen— forty-one — 
good colour, good condition — 'forty-two — three — four — forty-four gui- 
neas — that horse ought to carry a light weight to hounds — forty-four 
— five — forty-five — he’s a well-bred ’un too — forty-five— no one say 
more than forty-five? — 'i'he hammer’s up at forty-five. Forty-six — run 
him down once more at forty-six. — Young, quiet, sound, and forty-six 
guineas are bid for him — forty-six — the hammer’s up at forty-six-^or 
you, sir, at forty-six.” 

1 have nothing more to add, Frank, but that this extensive ‘esta- 
blishment is under the immediate management of a multiplicity of 
“ managers,” (see the Pros, again) ; who are themselves under the imme- 
diate management of the above-named supreme manager ; who, if re- 
port speaks truth, is himself under the immediate management of 
another manager still more' supreme, who stands behind the throne, 
but, being rather tall, is not quite concealed by it, and who need not 
wish to be concealed while he himself consents to he managed by the 
Magna Charta which he has so wisely, not to say concisely, laid down, 
in the form, of fourteen closely printed quarto pages ; and who, more- 
over, may henceforth, for more reasons than oqe, and in particular foir 
the extensive infiueocc he contrives to exercise over his various sub- 
jects, without bein^.cver seen by them, take upon himself the aritui^ 
style, and title of King “ Mab.”, . , ' 

Ever youf’s, 


TfiBENCE TEMFtJtTON. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR THE LADIES. 

What fire is in «ars 1‘— can this be true ?”~ShaksP£abs. 

NotHino is so provoking as the nonchalance with which certain 
phlegmatic animals of the male species occasionally receive a piece of 
news which appears to the narrator of the last interest and importance. 
When Charles the Twelfth of Sweden was told by his Secretary that a 
bomb had fallen close to them, he merely enquired what that circum- 
stance had to do with the subject upon which they were writing; and 
when a friend ran into Bude’s study to inform him his house was 
on fire, he coolly exclaimed — “ You had better tell my wife, for 1 never 
meddle in domestic affairs.” Thus have I been running the whole 
morning up Regent-street and down Bond-street, seizing my acquain- 
tance by the button-hole, and pouring into their ears the glad tidings 
that the affairs of the Opera-house were arranged, and that it would in- 
fallibly open in February; when, if I might judge by their inert'and 
stolid countenances, I might as well have revealed to them the marvel- 
lous fact that the citizen’s shops would be shut on the ensuing Sunday. 
Looking to the signs of the times, and the spirit of the age, recollecting 
that we are no longer stunned with horns as we walk along the streets, 
and the hoarse vociferation of “ Great news, bloody news !”— adverting 
to the fact that the Morning Post can no longer issue a third edition to 
inform the public that the important intelligence contained in the second 
had been ascertained to bo totally destitute of foundation, I did certainly 
expect, in this dearth of stimulating novelties, to elicit a more goggle- 
eyed amazement in the look, and more ecstatic interjections in the 
speech of my button-detained auditors. But the plodders had no music 
in their souls, and were consequently absorbed in the stratagems and 
plots of the club and gaming-houses of the West, or the gold mines of 
the East, receiving my revelation with that sort of “ very glad to hear 
it,” yvhich like the “ very glad to see you” of people who hurry past you 
in the street, is rather significant of their being still more glad to get 
away from you. 

Very different was my greeting, when, upon perceiving Lady Char- 
lotte 's carriage at Owen’s door, I communicated to her, and her 

friend of the Spanish olive ^(hplexion and glossy ringlets, the welcome 
tidings- What an eager and delighted audience 1 instantly obtained ! 
with what a sparkling and kindling vivacity they interrogated rriel wijh 
what a bustle of animated glee they hurried off to spread the joyobs 
news, and take instant measures for securing the best boxes ! To men 
ip general the Opera is neither a business nor an amusement ; to wo- 
men it is both. The modern hours and habits of society keep thO vota- 
ries of fashion in such a whirl and vortex of dissipation, that the males 
have reall^ no time for making love, or any thing but haaty calls; While 
the distressed tlamsfils, as t^^^y hurryjfrom rout to rokit, catch rnore colds 
than husbands, and are for ever getting on without once getting'pff. 
Almack’s, frora.its jealous exclusiveness, is notoriously unfavourable to 
match-making ; and though our clubs have multiplied, they no longer 
give such crowded balls, that a fortunate nymph, like the beafitiful ‘ 

Lady , may hope to obtain a titled husband by having his foot 

thAiat through her silver muslin gown. Many of the fair dancers at 
White’s envied her that lucky accident at the moment : perhaps they 
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may be now congr^tujig^g themselves upon tbeii* efwpe ! The Opera, 
or at least the ci'ush-x^m, which we, are h^p/$o oub th- 

readers has been diminished with a view to th^ir special inconvenience, 
will at least afifbrd a. sufficient want of accommodation to jjii^tify many 
hymeneal rencontres of the same nature ; and the theatre itself uniting 
both publicity and privacy as each may be required, the bil fttxna the 
fh>ht of a pit circle-box to chat with a succession of beaux, or the 
loutige at the back in a palpitating tite-A-tete with, the favoured one, 
has ever been considered productive of as many marriages off the stage 
as on it. Who indeed with the provocatives of melting music, winged 
hymehs, and r<isy Cupids, bewitching ladies’ looks and still more iasct^ 
Dating badinage, would not feel himself irresistibly prompted to coth- 
mit matrimony ? Not I for one ; and so I shall in all probability say 
on the very first night of performance. / 

^e feel not a little gratified at having it in bur power to divulge a 
few theatrical secrets as to the plans and proSpects of the approaching 
season, relying upon the customary discretion of our fair readers thSl 
they shall not go any further, and convinced as wc are that the manage- 
ment of the new directors will finally silence all ^avils and competition. 
As to the hacknicd objection that the dialogue is in a language which 
few understand, and still fewer can distinctly hear, it is sufficient to 
answer with the gloomy Cromwell — “ So much the better, for whatever 
is in an unknown tongue cannot corrupt the morals of the people a 
praise by the by which cannot be conceded to the Beggars Oi)era, 
Tom ^d Jerry, and similar abominations. In vain may Pope exclaim, 
in allusion to the approaching reign of Dulness — 

“ Already Opera prepares the way, 

The sure torenuiner of her gentle sway : 

Teach ihou the warbling Polypheine to roar. 

And scream thyself as none e'er scream'd before !" 

To this unmeaning spleen of a bard who bad either no ears or very 
long ones, may be opposed Voltaire’s praise of that entertainment : 

. * “ Ou les beaux vers, la danse, la musique, 

L’art de tromper les yeux par les coulcurs, 

L’art plus heureux de seduii^ les occurs j 
De cent plaisirs font un plaiiir' unique.” 

But a truce to the bards whose talent is in their heads, and come we 
to. their aal^ttoyry rivals who achieve immortality by their heels. The 
success of the opera is now rendered certain by a very sirapb expedient 
-r-Uit^t of shortening the petticoats and lengthening the dances. Ho 
bishop will be admitted unless he can give security. for not objecting 
to any increase of his sec, and prove himself not to be .under petticc^t 
government. A.coptmittee of six knights of the garter are J:o hav^ the 
relation of this plicate matter, with power to. fix die.. 
of the muslin 'skirt, as well as the diaphineity of dtejma^rial. 

'meet the greet demand for pirouettes of longer cc^{|uancet.,iiguit}|s 
dressed like dancers will be made to spin round. %; means, 
chinery, until the conclusion of the piece ; and to grptily the, r^e 
extraordinary jumps, Signor Kangarooni front Piedntont .bias under- 
takin to leap so high, that he shall not come, <|pivn again until th^mp. 
4iiM^>particularly desire it 

Ef^^'One has read of the celebrated’ chorus in j^crenicc, an opera 
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brought out at Padua, which cou$istcd of onp hundred virgins, one 
hundred soldiers, one hundred horsemen in iron armour, forty cornets 
of horse, six truhipeters on horseback, six drummers, six ensigns, six 
sackbuts, six great 0utes, six minstrels playing on Turkish instrUinentS, 
six others on octave flutes, aix pages, three serjeants, six cymbalists, 
twelve huntsmen, twelve grooms, six coachmen for the triumph, six 
others for the procession, two lions led by two Turks, two elephants by 
two others, and sundry two and fdur legged and nondescript beings to 
complete the list of the^choristers. With the exception of the hundred 
virgins, which number for particular reasons thdy will be obliged mate* 
riafly to reduce, the committee propose to rival this celebrated display ; 
and whereas Handel availed himself of kettle-drums and the firing of 
artillery, it is their intention to introduce upon the stage a company of 
Macadamisers, breaking up real stones with bond Jide hammers, and to 
terminate with the explosion of two gasometers. If Amphion built up 
stones by musio, it is surely allowable to break them to pieces to the 
same accompaniment ; and men may easily be found to risk their lives 
in managing the explosion, if they be properly encouraged by small 
annuities, to be doubled in case Sf death. 

It has been thought by aome that Handel pushed imitative harmony 
too far when he attempted to suggest by sound the Creation of light and 
the mercy of Heaven, as well as the hopping of frogs and the buzzing 
of flies ; while in Joshua ne' has endeavoured by the harmony of one 
long-extended note to express the arresting the great luminary of the 
universe, or in other words to make the audience hear the sun stand 
still. But the committee have engaged a composer who pledged him- 
self to surpass all these exploits, and not only set a tooth-ache to 
music in such a manner that every one shall instantly recognise it as 
acutely as if it were in his own jaw, but distinctly to impre.ss upon the 
ear the hypothenuse of a triangle, and excite a very lively impression, 
by sound alone, of the peculiar smell of the shape of a drum. 

The lion in Hydaspesi that fought and fell to the accompaniment of 
the orchestra, has received Ins meed of praise in the thirteenth number 
of the Spectator ; and a recent writer relates that in the Opera-house 
of San Moise at Venice, he heard the famous David sing a bravura 
during bis combat with the pltetan Minotaur, towards the conclusion of 
which the monster expired, ihis song was con.stantly encored, and the 
Minotaur as constantly'revived w’ithout ceremony, and fought «nd died, 
over again, with increased vigour and proportionate acclamations. 
This too, adnurable as it unquestionably is^ will be eclipsed ^ a forth- 
coming serious <q;iera, the name of which we are not at liberty reveal, 
tmt from one of 'the jiaasages we have, as a special favour, kihdiy 
Xtlowed to make a diminutive extract. 

The scene represents a dark wood in all the murkinfss of midnight, 
which will however be rendered dis^cthj; visible' froft all parts nf the 
house by means of addition^ lamps.— f* A^dagio nwoethent t&'eitptiSse tkOi 
0ie nufin is bek»td<a doud, but may shortly be exp^ed to rite.J Enter 
whosb speech we have translated into Bi^Uah' for the btoeflt 
w country readers, 

' *‘No sound is' beard.” C^rombmes, bifssoous, groml^ ^huir 
tiHsest notes Ut dhe profundUy and depth of the WenOe,} 

"No human fomrl see,” CHere he stares earnest^ 



and f(($hw»dlik dwHmfg, cotifirm ^ mm^km fviik bruvos and 
elapidn^ ^ AeutdSf) ^ ^ 

‘‘ I felteis--feim<4^i0f iMfeath 6«|iiaa to flis.’' instruments to 

suggest his ^ breath, ’otm eS^ess ais esupression.) 

With ^alettoft in my heart I lie." ( Adagw mafomgtU in F and 
^^harpi JFhr^llO puts Itis han^ts his heart, and dram two sighs, but 
mion^^ihe ddggers. He rues-^aUs back against the stmnp y a tree, 
aadffse music expresses that he tun torn his tnexpressihles. 

^MJnseen;” (BuhadttkAub)^* Unheard:” (Tantara-ra) "Alone”— 
(Jant-jaHg-riashJ'^^d 'die— die— die !” (Dukinuendo— Tweedledum J 
Tweedl^u 7 n ! Ttueedkilum! itsee—wee—ee ! ! 1) And so the music and 
the hero die awiy“ together. 

{. A,8 this exquisitely pathetic scene will dqqblless be encored, the 
second symphony is made to idiitate flie application of galvanism to tlie 
unfortunate defuncl, who rises in the most natuii|li convulsions, recoth- 
mences, and comes to his end da capo ; ani as there '■is reason to ap- 
prehend th^it the whole of Fop’s 'Alley will be delivered of a wailful 
Whimper and. simultaneous sniveVt^ieh might endanger the baldbead's, 
of dddlerSj women will^fc stanwed in the pit with white cambric 
lachrymatories, to exchanjge'' for those l^ve become saturated 
with tlip tender tears of Sympathy. Caf^elli^said, that if Farinelli 
had not been de'fadto the prime minister of Spaid, he vpell deserved it, 
for his voice was inirndhl^ip^and we maint^n of bur composer, that if 
he be not created first lordw the admiralty, he richly merits that sta- 
tion, for he is the first of imitative harmonists.' ^ Should any of the pub- 
lic fall asleep during the performance of his opera, it will additional 
proof of his powers as sikodtposer ; and should they dO' the 'same while 
reading this paper, or l^tej^ted to ejaculate " What stulF! what non- 
sense!" they are respectft\lljf^nfojroed that the writer,.' who is not less 
loyal than'musical, has no wish to realise the assertion of Pope : 

" That soon, ah soon, rebellion wifij^commence. 

If music meanly borrows aid frotd si^use." 


crimm's ghost. 

LETTER xxili: 

Meeting the same People. 

Cpiosht* l^igjbtingale sat in deep meditation in his drawing-room in 
Albemarjlil^slva!^ pondering over the Morning, Chronicle, and en- 
ieavourinlf^ ^^prehond the merits of the suits and croas'^suits Waters 
If, Ehers, and rtiw versa, and Benelli v. the same, eiid otqe versa : not 
to men^on a host of -Garcia’s, De Begms’, and Sijj^r Di GiovannPa 
similatly circupn^anced. " And *>Q it seems,” said hia lady,, who at the 
same time i^Iorning J^ost, " that the adhual expense of the 

Opera amoKMs^ between sfiity j<od eighlf.thousaod “ And 

ilpg-cheap too/' answered the Colonel. “ t should: surprised/' 

said the ladVi," if the Opera were not to open this seawhi/’ “ Imwa-* 
siblel” exeimc^ci. Colonel with an involuntary inuddert^ "Sad 
news ifroro Sfc* ^tersburg !” said the lady, still perusing the M<WOing 
Pwb * " Very sadb*’ answered the Colonel, iotedl upim foe Mom* 
ij(^^lwomcle4 \'‘Tlio Neva has risen-d^y/feev" wfid the lady. 
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‘*And opera>boxes forty pounds, ** said the Colonel. "ICW toss of 
tallow is incalculable/' said the lady. *‘The central chan^lier is 
lighted by gas,” said the Colonel. ** And what a loss of liVes P ejacu- 
lated the lady. ** Poor Naldi !” sighed the Colonel ; ** he lost ih'shfe by 
poking over a stew-pan.” “ It seems, the Empermr has been most hu- 
manely attentive to the sufferers.”-...** Yes, but where will he get such 
another Leporello ?” , * 

.^This sentimental colloquy was interrupted by the entrance of a 
servant, who presented to Mis. Nightingale, upon a silver waiter, with 
his thumb cautiously wound up in a napkin, the following document : 

** Mr. and Mrs. Wendover present their compliments to Colonel and 
Mrs. Nightingale, and request the honor of their company to dinner 
on Thursday the 13th instant, at six o’clock. 

“ Russell Square^^ 

Monday, 3 Omnuary.” 

"What! at it again!” exclaimed Colonel Nightingale. "Well! 
those Wendovers are the most persevering people I ever encountered*: 
they never will let us alone : they must nave a comfortable notion of 
their own attractions, tp suppose that we can hnd any delight in bowling 
all the way from Albemarle-street to Russell-square. I hate Bussell- 
square, with i|S erect bronze Duke of Bedfor^,’’' looking up tpwards 
Bloomsbury-square after lii# recumbent bihilzed friend Fox. Poor 
Charles ! only think of making him, at hMi time of life, sit down on a 
white marble sofa bare-headed in the open air ! The last time I saw 
him he had a lap full of snow.” — “ My dear,” said Mrs. Nightingale, 
" the Wendovers are not responsible for what, happened to be cast in 
metal ten years before they entered the square. You know I had no 
horses at Cheltenham, and Mrs V/endovcrs carriage was always at my 
disposal.” — " Ay, there it is,” answered her helpmate; " Mrs. Wend- 
over makes a good thing of that carriage * she is always lying in wait, 
seeking what people of fashion she may devour : no sooner is one’s 
wife caught without one’s horses than in trots Mrs. Wendover with her 
two long-legged seducers. To my certain knowledge she has already 
currycombed herself into three houses in Berkeley-square, and now 
she 13 creeping up Albemarle-street : somebody ought to put a check- 
string on such doings — it’s a shame thus to prey on the necessities of 
the great ! But I have a still deeper-rooted objection to dining with the 
Wendovers. One always meets the sahie people there : I bate the same 
people ; company is like fish — good for nothing after the first 

Mrs. Nightingale was a prudent wife.* Like the Chain-Pier at 
Brighton, she maOb it a rule never to oppose a storm. Look at the 
consequence : that Edifice has stood firm during the late gales, wfi^e 
Waterloo-hfidge wopld have gone by the board ; and Mrs. Nighthi^^e, 
oh the day whmh fallowed the above-recited colloquy), Was authorised 
to write aivaiUMii^ 4o Mrg.nWendovef, undertaking th accept tha 
tation, in a f^B w ^ logy similar to that in which it was conchedi 
the omission SPIke " compliments,” those articles, at th%t season of ^ 
year, being eowned to watchmen and parish-beadled ib quest of half' 
erowns. The W«aA»ver card stood palpable in the cbimney.yadll, ' lB»d 
it was, rather unmekfly* printed in huge bulbous ebaraeterst 
that it caught ^ofoneVs eye every morning at 
heartily wish,” stud the lord bf the manuoti, morning, 
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act ol‘ spreading butter on a parallelogram of dried toast, ** that among 
all these new joint atock-componies, some patriotic banker or disinte- 
rested solicitor would establish a New Grand Dining'out Company, witli 
a capital of a few millions to purchase a gigantic lottery-wheel.” — “ A 
gigantic lottery-wheel, my dear ! for Heaven’s sake, for what purpose ?’' 
— “ Why to shake London dinner-company in, that one might avoid 
the chance of meeting the same people twice. I am confident it would 
answer. I should have no objection to be ‘ staDding-counsel’ to the 
concern. I flatter myself I could give them some profitable hints.” — 
“ I doubt whether it would always answer,” said Mrs. Nightingale ; 
“ shuffle them as you will, dinner-people, like bands at whist, some- 
times come together again in a most unaccountable way. You ob- 
selK^ed last night at Lady Luinley’s, 1 held the knave, ten, and four of 
diamonds. Before the next deal Sir Samuel Spaflille shuffled the cards 
extremely well, and afterwards st\ick them in, heads and feet, in a com- 
plete higgledy-piggledy style. Notwithstanding which I held the very 
same knave, ten, and four^'at the very next round.” — “ That 1 don’t 
object to,” resumed the husband : “that’s all chance : I myself entered 
the pit of the Opera, three successive nights^ and found Bindley screw- 
ing the same peg of his violincello. But inviting one to meet the same 
people is malice prtp^sf," — “ They may now and tlien have casually 
dropped in,” said the ]ady.-v“ Phu !” ejaculated the Colonel, “ nobody, 
now a-days, drops casually in to a gentleman’s dining-room, unless it 
be a stray sweep that has mistaken his chimney.” 

On the appointed day, Colonel and Mrs. Nightingale set off from 
Albemarlc-street towards Kussell-square. “ It ’s a long way for the 
same pair,” said the ColoneVf “would it not be better to change horses 
in Tottenham-court Road? It’s all very well (a phrase uniformly 
adopted by the Colonel when he meant that any event was in every par- 
ticular decidedly bad) — “ It’s all very well: but another time you won’t 
catch me dining out so far North : these kind of expeditions ought to be 
left to Captain Parry.” — “True,” answered his helpmate, endeavouring 
to combat his sentiments by burlesquing them : “ 1 confess they do live 
a lamentable long way North. I should not be surprised if we met a 
parcel of Esquimaux, and were obliged to touch noses.” — “ I hope we 
shall,” said the Colonel : “ iJiat, at all events, will not be meeting the 
same people. Your mention of the Esquimaux,” said the husband, as 
the carriage crossed Bed ford-square, “ reminds me of an anecdote of 
the late Lord Erskine. A lady was listening to that nobleman’s ac- 
co.iint of the people at the North Pole, and when he had mentioned that 
the natives clothe themselves in the skins of th§ seals and eat their 
flesh — ‘ What, Jive upon the seals i' exclaimed the lady with a look 
of horror. > Yes, Madam,’ answered Lord Erskine, ‘ and devilish good 
living too,. if one c^hld but keep fhern.’” «The Colonel’s monolaugh at 
his own facetiouaness had barely subsided,*' when the' carriage stopped 
'at a mansion in Russell-square. “ Really 1 don’t think this is the house,” 
said Mrs. Nightingale, as they entered the drawing-room; “the Won- 
dovers’ drawingHroom furniture is blue.”—** They may have changed 
it to’ crimson,” said the Colonel : “ it would be too much ^ways" to rae^ 
tl^ same furniture with the same people.” — Ndbpdy hapi^ned to be in 
tho.^oom except a pretty dark-eyed little’ girl, of about eight years of 
ago) 'ffho sat upon the-uofa in a diagonal position, iCith her legs coiled 
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undtu’ her, reading Sandford and Merton. “Am 1 right, my dear,” 
■said Mrs. Nightingale, ad<lressing the child ; “whatisyourname?”— 
“Caroline, Ma’am.” — “And what besides?” — “Stanfield.” — “Is this 
your papa’s house ?” — “ Yes.” — “ There,” cried the lady, turning to her 
husband, “ I thought we were wrong.” At this moment Mrs. Stanfield 
entered the room. Suitable apologies were made and accepted : and 
Mrs. Stanfield informed the intruders that the Wendovers lived next 
door ; adding, with a smile, “ They are strangers to us ; but we have both 
dinner-parties to-day, and I suppose our servants took it for granted 
that you were some of our guests.” 

“ Ah, my dear Julia,” said the mortified Colonel, as they ascended 
the real genuine unadulterated staircase of Mr. and Mrs. VVendover, 
“ what an opening have 1 let slip of passing a pleasant evening ! otie 
never thinks of things until it is too late. \Vhat a beautiful opportunity 
have I suffered to evaporate!” — “An opportunity for what?” inquired 
the anxious Mrs. Nightingale. “For what!” ejaculated the Colonel : 
“ Oh, Heavens ! 1 might have said to Mrs. Stanfield, ‘ Let Mrs. Nightin- 
gale and myself stay where we are; and do you. Madam, order the 
first married couple that drives up, to take our place at the Wendover 
dinner-table. You don’t visit in the same circles : they will thus, as 
well as v,c, be able to escape the calamity of riveting the same people, 
and you v. i’l make two virtuous couple.s happy,’” 


APPROACHING DOWNI'ALr. OF THIS 


^^OLDEN CALF. 


“ Tlie lowness of interest, iu all other countries a sign of wealth, is with us a 
proof of misery, llencc the dearness of necessaries of life : hence our increase of 
building in this city, because workmen have uotliiiig to do but to employ one ano- 
ther, and one half of them are infallibly undone.” — Swift. 


“ When the Christians of Alexandria received the penal edicts of the 
Emperor Theodosius against the sacrifice and worship of the Pagan su- 
perstition, they immediately proceeded with a fanatical fury to carry 
the sentence into execution by demolishing the great Temple of Sera- 
pis. It was constructed with great strength and massy materials, and 
the doors being of solid brass, resisted for a very long time the fury of 
the assailants : in the end, however, they were burst open, and the 
colossal statue of Serapis discovered to view. It was an extraordinary 
achievement of art ; and the magnitude of the figure, and the majesty 
of his aspect, for a moment overawed his assailants. He was seated 
on a throne, and seemed to fill the whole templo ; in his left hand he 
held a sceptre ; in his right a symbolic monster. It was believed by. 
many in the crowd, tlfat if any impious hand dared to insult the goo, 
the heavens and the earth would instantly return to their original chaos. 
This, with the sublime greatness of the^ statue, and tfib awful obscurity 
in which he was throned withiifthe spacious building, bad for some time 
the effect of restraining their impetuosity. But a zealous soldier at last 
ventured into the! sanctuary, onned with a weighty battle-axe ; a |^o- 
found silence ensued, as if every one expected soma* terrific event. 
The soldier, howcvjir, was undaunted, and struck the statue on the 
cheek with so muc]i\, vigour, that the plate of metal of which it con- 
sisted started off, and fell to the ground with a clang that echqed 
throughout the bailing. The multitude shouted; the victorious 
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ioldier repeated his blows ; he had soon companions in the work ; and 
in the course of a few minutes the huge idol was overthrown.” 

The above interesting extract from “ The Wandering Jew” affords 
another proof that in the round-robin of human events the same cir- 
cumstances are perpetually recurring, and that the present, with a few 
variations, is but a copy of the past, and an anticipation of the future. 
Virtually, if not literally, the great Serapis of England, the Dagon, the 
Golden Calf, the huge unholy Mammon to which every knee was bent, 
is at this very moment undergoing an assault not less deadly and de- 
structive than that which was indicted upon his glittering ancestor by 
the fanatics of Alexandria. In the present instance it is the worshippers 
o%Iie Baal who are the assailants ; but the sword of Brutus was not the 
less fatal because he w'as the friend of Caesar, and the fall of the modern 
Mammon is only rendered the more certain when he becomes his own 
victim, and finds that his limbs^ are gradually lopped off by his adorers. 
Every body knows that his polypean power was in his faculty of repro- 
duction, or, in other words, that the value and efficacy of money con- 
sisted in the high rate of interest which it afforded. Nothing ever con- 
stituted a more extraordinary sight, in the social system, than the deifi- 
cation enjoyed by a fundholder, lolling in luxurious idleness, while the 
pampered goose saw all bis countrymen sweating with their brow's and 
brains, and taxed in every direction to support the splendour of his 
apotheosis. He was the very child and champion of Mammon, — a 
living illustration of the old Sibylline story that a golden bough opens 
the gates of Elysium. «'But alack! insatiable capitalists have increased 
the stock of wealth faster than the labouring classes can use and absorb 
it ; — manure is of little value where there are no lands to cultivate ; — 
and the dung and dross of the gold mine, like any other commodity of 
which there is an over-supply, has become depreciated in proportion to 
the glut. The interest being generally lowered, Government was 
enabled to set the dangerous precedent of reducing the funds. This 
was worse than the blow of the battle-axe which struck the gilded plate 
from off the cheek of Serapis ; it was assaulting the Gog of the gold- 
worshippers in the vital members of his strength ; and as money at the 
present rate of interest does not possess more than half its former 
power, it may truly be stated that the monster's right arm has been 
fairly severed from his body. The first blow has’ been struck, and 
^.heaven and earth have not yet returned to their original chaos, but 
'%iman beings have at all events approximated somewhat nearer to their 
Iptrinsic value ; and the impecuniary classes may well set up a shout of 
triumph, that many a purse-proud and bloated man of wealth, who 
bestrode the narrow earth like a Colossus,” has been brought nearer 
to their owrf lev#!. * 

Every day is 'still further lowering the financial stature of these gilt 
giants, and raising the height of those whose worth is in themselves. 
At the actual reduced value of money, every one who derives an income 
of fifteen hunted a year from his t^ents, has as good a revenue as a 
capitalist of fitly thousand pounds. A doctor in decent practice, or a 
thriving barrister, would be entitled, if tfiey were "equally ignorant, to 
.be as arrogant and swaggering as an alderman with his plum ; a 
f^ourite author may draw as largely ^bn his brains as many a wealthy 
cit upon his hanker ; and as for the Great ^^nkitown, if he coiild but 
get rid of his talents, he might without disp^agement be compared to 
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the great loan-contractor and Croesus of the city. A marvellous change 
is rapidly operating in the condition of English society : hitherto the 
rich have always been thought wise ; the time is now coming when the 
wisest will always be the richest. They who, like Atalanta, run after 
the golden pippins, will be thrown out of the course ; and they whoi 
like Hippomcnes, trust more to their head than their heels, will arrive • 
the soonest at the goal. Neither Radicals nor Spenceans ever contem- 
plated such a revolution in property as is now carrying into effect by its 
largest possessors. Woe! woe! to the brainless favourites of the blind 
Goddess : — there is a hand-writing on the wall of Plutus’s temple, which 
proclaims that their empire shall speedily pass away ; that their power 
shall be transferred from the pocket to the brain ; that the wise men 
upon ’Change shall presently ask not what a man has, but what he iP; 
and that personal talents shall secure wealth and distinction to their 
owner, while talents of gold and silver shall be lying unproductive in 
the coffers of the ex-opulent. 

Hogarth, in the picture of the Election, represents one of the mob 
sitting athwart the projecting sign of the King’s Head, and sawing it off 
in such a manner, that, when he succeeds in his object, he must inevi- 
tably be precipitated to the ground, and dashed to pieces. Blind and 
besotted as they are, our modern money-getters are offering a not less 
egregious instance of stupid self-destruction by their suicidal efforts to 
increase that accumulation of wealth beneath which tliey willbe ultimately 
smothered. Have they never, in their autumnal visits to Brighton or 
Margate, seen the toiling ocean throwing up a harrier of shingle against 
its own ftrture encroachments ? They are equally strenuous in heaping 
up stones by which they themselves may be knocked down, and are 
dedicating all their power to the achievement of insignificance. The 
“ dims hydrops” is at its height, and they are attempting to cure it by 
deeper potations of the aurum potabile. The goose lays them golden 
eggs every day, and they are cutting her up for more. Heavens ! what 
are the recent inundations of our seas and rivers to the Pactolian deluge 
which is to overwhelm us from every province of South America? 
The vvhole continent of Columbus is already mined and undermined 
and countermined from one end to the other, and as the gold-freighted 
fleets are wafted to our shores, we may shortly expect that our very pot- 
girls shall realize the fable of Danae. When America was discovered, 
the Peruvians and Potosians attached so little value to this yellow metal, 
that they used it for the meanest kitchen utensils, and eagerly exchanged,, 
it for iron. Yet a little while and we bid fair to be placed in the saa|p 
predicament ; and when the spade shall be of more value, because 
useful, than the ingot, what will be the situation of the nominally weifl^ 
thy ? Successful in all their speculatioiu, they will only the more qui^ly 
exemplify the fate of Midas, who turned every thing he touched to gold, 
and was starved to death in the midst of his magnificence. If their 
asinine ears were open ,to advice, I would whisper them that though 
they rnay read of the “ auri sacra fames,” they can neither eat nor dfink 
gold ; and thait, to quote a homely proverb, they are likely to make 
the pot boil by banging coals to Newcastle. I would moreover re- 
mind them' that the approaching era will be a golden age rather for 
those who are without that commodity, than for those who have it, and 
that they must poss|M sapnethingmore than a glittering mineral, if they 
wisl^to avoid bccominj^aupers. * 
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And all these Assurance, and Gas, and Steam Navigation, and Pearl 
Fishery, and Railway Companies, and the more fantastical associations for 
vending milk, and washing linen, and transplanting SmithBeld, and 
making Tunnels, — all these chimerical projects, which ransack the four 
elements for their theory, and the four quarters of the earth for*^their de- 
velopement, what are they but the agonies and convulsions of expiring 
wealth, endeavouring to extort a high interest from visions when it can 
im longer be extracted from realities, and only doomed to exemplify the 
fate of the clown, who, having no more sheep to fleece, attempted to 
shear bis hogs, and was rewarded for his pains wHJ) great cry and little 
wool? It may be a Jittle while protracted by tfiese delusions, but, if we 
remain at peace, there will be no averting the inevitable doom of 
^alth. Down the huge idol must come : government will repeat the 
mow; the battle-axe will again be raised against the dismembered 
Serapis ; the three per cents, will be reduced to two, to one per cent, 
and ultimately the monster will be overthrown amid the triumphant 
shouts of the impccuniary classes. When this consummation is accom- 
plished, the whole society of England will form a pleasant company of 
pennyless ladies and gentlemen, offering the singular spectacle of a very 
primitive and agrarian state as to property, combined with all the wants 
and luxuries of advanced civilization. There will be a social equality, 
with the^grratest possible individual inequality. We shall all have to 
start afresh and work for our bread, while there will be thousands of 
gouty, bloated, indolent, and ignorant ex-opulents, who will neither 
have tlie means, mental or corporeal, of earning Uieir subsistence. Phy- 
sical power will of course take the lead, and there will no longer be the 
smallest necessity for poor rates ; talents will presently surpass brute 
force; and the professions, as being the most useful, will attain the 
highest rank, constituting a nobility of industry as a contrast to the 
aristocracy of indolence# The latter, however, will be allowed to retain 
their titles ; and if they can cover their backs with their coat of arras, 
cut firewood from their genealogical tree, and chew the names of their 
ancestors, which are for ever in their mouths, so as to convert them into 
food for tniBir stomachs, they may still be as comfortable and as well off 
as ever. 

The great mass of the state annuitants, however, will unquestionably 
become paupers, who cannot in common Immanity be left to starve, and 
for whose support the laborious ami the talented classes will doubtless 
come forward with the characteristic liberality of Englishmen. Once 
liberated from the Poor-laws, no one will think of again opening th^t 
Pandora^s box of all mischief and misery ; but as prevention is better 
than cure, it is highly necessary that we should each, to the best of our 
ability, anticipate the coming crisis, and I therefore beg l^ave co submit 
to the consideration of the public a new paper, and a new project which 
I propose tp entitle a 

Plan for the Employment of the Ejc-Opuhnt. 

tor the conflation of the unfortunate class who are diestined to be 
rtdieved by t]|i^ Ijjenevolent institution, and that I may alleviate their 
mental as well as their pecuniary distresses, 1 shall begin by appealing t6 
4heir own candour,|vhether they ever derived felicity from their; fbrmer 
yvealth, and whe%r it is not a startling inconsistency to be ttnhaj^ at the 
loss of that) the possession of which conferred no nappiness. ^ ,Thegra^ 
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tifhsations which opulence can bestow are finite ; its power of annoyance 
infinite: with its pleasures we are soon satiated; its cares and anxieties 
become more acute the longer they are endured. Some great cotton* 
spinner, have lately been told by the papers, now owns four of the 
finest country-mansions in England. He can only reside at and enjoy 
the delights of one at a time, while he is liable to be simultaneously 
pelted with all the vexations to which the other three may subject him'. 
Ilis second bailiff may write him word that the poachers have ravaged 
his favourite preserves and dragged his fishponds ; his third that the in- 
undations have drowned his cattle and thrown down an expensive wall ; 
his fourth that a fire in the library has consumed his rare books and 
choice pictures ; and all these pleasant epistles may be deposited up<M 
his breakfast-table at the same moment. This case is thrown out for 
the consideration of the ex-opulent, who are moreover invited to reflect, 
that although wealth does not render life more pleasant, it makes death 
more terrible; and that it cannot purchase us a friend, while it converts 
heirs and relatives into enemies, eagerly Washing for our departure, that 
they may lavish in one year what we have been perhaps hoarding for fifty. 

In announcing to the lazy and polished paupers whom we purpose to 
relieve, that they will all be expected to take to some honest employ- 
ment, they will no doubt be shocked in the first instance at the novel 
and' degrading idea of their becoming in any way useful to society. 
But their pride need not be altogether inconsolable. England at large 
felt no humiliation when Napoleon reproached her with being a shop- 
keeping nation. A celebrated political economist, not less remarkable 
for the profundity of his researches and the^acutcncss of his intellect, 
than for the exalted speculations to which both are dedicated, observes 
that Nature herself, eitlier literally or typically, sets us an example of 
every trade which she wishes us to pursue. Thus of the four elements 
he remarks, that earth may be denominated a gardener, ocean a tide- 
waiter, fire a lamplighter, air a bellows-blower. '1 he sun he terms a 
tanner, the stars nightinen, using Charles’s wain in the way" of business, 
the dust a blind-maker, time a habit-maker or tooth-dfaWer, and so 
on; but as many, perhaps, may deem his discovery visionary and 
fantastical, we shall proceed at once to the developement of our plan 
for the relief of theap patrician and polite paupers. 

A great portion of our mendicant gentry will have been fortunately 
qualified, even by the nature of their idleness, for the new habits of 
industry which we shall chalk out for them, an^ cannot reasonably 
objeql; to perform for their subsistence what they have long practised *, 
for their amusement. Those addicted to the turf, horse-racing, buntlnff^, 
and similar equestriaq pursuits, will be sure of obtaining qpmfortabTe 
situations as grooms, jockeys, ostlers, horse-dealers, livery stable 
keepers, or whippers in, of which charac1:ers they have always afi^ted 
the appearance. Tyrants of the trigger, who have invariably consi- 
dered the life of a fellow creature secondary to that of a pheasant, vfill 
form atbnirabla ^mekeepers ; and if they are shot b ^^M oachefs. or 
caught ip one of their own steel-traps, will have thf (isolation of 
kimwing ilie gafee laws feom whi^ their suii^ings- flovr^ iikye' 
origlnate<V widu Gamblers, from tbe lon^abit 6f shiki^ 

their elbows and sifting up. all pij^t, will find no incohUlhience in 
dating a$ fiddlers fer sijrbnljl^fOQim : ^ll^noctuTnal sbouief^ of Bacchana- 
lian songs may set t^e houra of the ^ht to ahy tune they please, and 
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sing them in our streets as parochial watchmen : card-players may 
manufacture the packs whicli they used to shuffle and cut ; epicures 
may cook tho victuals which tl»ey formerly criticized; Bond-street 
loungers may put on a blue coat and red waistcoat, and pursue their 
peripatetics as the street police ; City money-scrapers may*' be set to. 
work at scraping the Macadamized roads, or employed in our mines ; 
and by devoting other classes to pursuits equally adapted to their 
habits, we shall quickly be relieved from a great portion of these un- 
fortunate ex-opulcnts. 

There will remain, however, a pretty considerable assortment of 
fashionable younger brothers, smart small annuitants, and “ pleasant 
Ibllows about town,” whose principal occupation has been that of 
dining out and ministering to the entertainment of the company as 
professed wags, droll dogs, and comical chaps. As the dinner-givers 
in the new era will be all men of bustling life, much too busy to cut 
their own jokes, it may be highly desirable to continue these merry- 
andrews in their profession, ^enabling them to live by a retaining fee 
for every meal, equivalent to that which is bestowed upon our public 
singers. Avoidance of unnecessary labour being the characteristic of 
all modern improvements, they will doubtless form themselves into an 
association to facilitate their duties. Like the club of country curates, 
who met together once a month to exchange sermons, they should 
have stated assemblages for the general translcr of jokes ; for the bon- 
mots whici) have been used up and become stale in one district, may 
come out perfectly fresh and original in another, and thus be upon 
actual service for many months, before they have completed the round 
of the metropolis. . How much preferable this system to the waste- 
ful expenditure of new facetiae! Clerks, however, should be kept 
constantly employed in the composition of original Jeii.v (V espn^upon 
all subjects of passing interest, to which subscribers should only be- 
come entitled upon paying double, till they were a little backnied, 
when tl^y should be received into the common stock at the ordinary 
price. A fund should be established, and the utmost value given for 
gentlemen’s old jokes, provided they were not worn too threadbare. 
Contracts for tliis^urpose should instantly be made with Mr. Jekyll, 
Lord Norbury, Theodore Hook, and other established wags, who 
should be bound down, under a heavy penalty, to vend their cast 
puns and second-hand sallies to any other establishment. Regular 
collections from Joe 'Miller should be kept for civic feas^ or illiterate 
parties, upon whoift it would be a w'aste of wit to lavish^ tnore modern 
stores ; and private lessons might be given to thriving dunces aSpiring 
to the refutation of being wits. They might even be provided with 
decently dressed members of the society to accompAiiy ttiem to par- 
ties,, as cousins just arrived from the country, and enable them to let 
ofl' a whole volley of provided puns and preconcert^, impromptus. 
idPersons sent out on this delicate mission, for which a handsome remu- 
neration |Mpd be expected, should be warranted not to set'' tipsy 
and not upon any jokes of their own whqn th^^ nave used 

up the stock v^i which they were entrusted, after .whi^ncric^d they ’ 
. should be stri^lly enjoined tcT depart, or at aU eveiits to lay -nofning 
. more when have nothing more to say. 

'-1$ 
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continuation and CONCLU^SroN of MR. camfDf.i.j/s 
SEVENTH LECTURE. 

The ^Subject — A Sketch ^ Athens. / * 

Tnl^inost savage nations, and even brutes, have been known .to k^p 
tl^ir. young from mutual hostility; but the Spiiftans fomented ’quar* 
rels amongst their urchins, and had stated days for their kicking and 
cuffing each other into the Eurotas. Undl this, and such like evidence 
of Spartan ferocity, can be denied, it will be needless for those, wl^o 
have a hankering ]^ejf dice in favour of the memory of tliat people, to 
demand, why some ancients have praised them?- It lies widi the ad- 
mirers of Sparta, to reconcile her infanticides, and slave-murders, Mid 
pavepients streaming with the blood of children, with the laudatory 
passages of wise antiquity. There are no human opinions to be weighed 
against facts ; and there are no facts, on record, to redeem from our 
detestation, a people who had scarcely any thing more to do in the way 
of monstrosity, than to have eaten their own little ones. Admitting, as 
we are told, that they respected old age — what should we say of a 
nation famous for two things : viz. the fondness of parents for their 
children ; and the custom among those children of w’hipping their old 
people to death 1 We should certainly say, that parcnt^4ffection was 
there misplaced : and, on the same principle, we may fairly grudge the 
virtue of iilial piety being directed, in Sparta, toward.s greybeards, who 
cotiild bear to sec their children expiring in torments, or carried home 
to of inflaratid wodnds. Nature, they say, will return, though you 
mcpel her with a fork. It is clear that'^the. Lycurgan institutions, 
stoutly as they warred against human improvement, could not entirely 
shiit it out; though time, in many instances, rather changed than 
effaced the vices of Sparta. No institutions can eradicate all individual 
goodness from the human heart ; and we certainly hear of some re- 
spectable Spar6&ns. 

The Eacedtemonians had some trade, and several m^u^^es. Their 
weapons, werb famous for temper, and had the preiirbn^ ’htvUll tfie 
laics of the Peloponnesus. Their joinery was also in repute ; and the 
Iconic beds, filled with down from the swans <^the Eurotas, ’'were « 
oolkiiderableartickof exportation. They were also expert bankers. They 
national son^^lld music, probably of popular influence^^lfhough they 
werb regulated by the police. They studied a pithy and^Cbmpressed 
atyle of e^uence ; and, as their dialect was the harshest in all Gjrbeeq, 
not to surfeit their hearers with They betook^jphbm- 
ael'^ buf^ever acquired either taste or celebrity in 

.It is in vain that a writer, in the Memoirs of the French 4^ 
demy-jbf tcweitptions)^ would persuade us that they had a*re^ lit jfcaty 
splci^nn^ ^is notorious fact starii^ him» uttai^cve^ 

in itW fbcb, iraat we scarcely hear of a Lacedaemonian poet, hisiieiiua, 
ot Ijratofii rqj^on is plain. Their institutimis were ilfibUd 

yre have the direct that 

' -'-^y ignorant' Athens thre^jpprJM^^tBa..to 

:&^a was jealous and-severe to 

owi^'wutb. it.|||^'be:#iie|iiig 
rb^ght aa- wbu hbve nev«»|i|is|^ ,a»y 
goo^l^^hcdH poswtyPjfut itdw 

' ' C N'D. tl^ ' 
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world calls itself a 4ebtor to any oeopb, that has supported 6r added 
to the stock of human improvement,^— .in respect of this kind of obliga- 
tion, Athens is the world’s chief creditor. ^ < 

int should be objected, that even the refined Athenians coimnitted 
some .flagrant acts of injustice; it may hd ansWered, that k wide and 
deep distinction is to be drawn, betv^en those bad actions’ which have 
l^en common to all societies that ever existed, and those unnatural 
and lieart-hardening institutions, which were happily peculiar to Sparta. 
Athens treated her weaker neighbours, nearly as all states have, at some 
time or other, treated^ tlie helpless and dependtint.'* Were a Spartan 
to revisif the world, and to dispute with a Mohawk Indian about pre- 
cedency in national refinement, the American could prove to him, that 
no tribe who ever wielded the tomahawk, was half so unnatural to 
children as the Spartans. But the reproach of having abused supe- 
rior power, is one that might be' bandied about, pretty freely, among all 
nations that ever possessed power on the face of the earth. And the 
proverb which cautions culinary vessels from vituperating the nether 
blackness df each other, might be applied, by moral analogy, to em- 
pires as well as to pots and kettles. 

By looking at a synopsis of Attic laws, in a very accessible book, 
*' Potter's Greek Antiquities,” + the reader w'ill see in those laws 
abundant symptoms of an anxious spirit of equity. Athenian com- 
merce was free from incorporated monopolies ; and all merchants were 
equal in the eye of the law. Solon legislated for trade on certain 
simple principles, which the philosophers of Europe can scarcely yet 
hammer into the heads of nlations calling themselves enlightened. In- 
dustry was encouraged at Athens, and idleness dishonoured. It was 
forbidden to reproach any useful calling. If the landed proprietor bor- 
rowed any money on his lands, he had to set up an inscription, declar- 
ing the exter^t of the mortgage ; and there were no enj^iled estates in 
Attica, to prevent the repayment of debts to incautious creditors. 

The police of the Athenians was excellent. Beggary, aS' fete as the 
time of was unknown ; and their crimes and pufifshments 

were certainly fewer than ours. Orphans were supported at the pub- 
lic expense ; and th%poor, the sick, and the aged — all that came under 
the denomination of nSvmroi, or helpless, had a daily or monthly al- 
lowance fro^^ the public. 1 As this allowance, howeydf, like our poor's- 

* The policy of the Athenians was certainly sometimes generous toijyards other 
Bstions. When the oppressed Greeks of Asia Minor implored their sssistsace, 
they gav'e it with alacnt^ , whilst the Spartans as sullenl/refuscd it, > 
t The. coropUation of Dr Potter, on the whole very useful, cotnpact, and 
laudable, Is navertheiess defective in failing to distinguish |he lawa.of the Sfdpnian 
constitution, which continued in force, and those which confessedly grew obsolete- 
Thus, it^s stated by Dr. P. that the ’manufacture of perfumes and^intmeats 
forbidden at Athens. True, there was such a iaw^ but how completely it grew a 
letter, may be seen from the circumstance of the orator ^schines having 
hm an eatensiv«JBian«factory of ointments. V ‘ 

$ The AtiieqHWpr were not sent to workhouses, but were ahtwad from the 
pnhlic nevhr leip%t;an obolus a-day, or a penny farthing ; an#liB l|tei|fusddaiirer 
times two obolHsea. «d^ither sum souuds but wretchedly to«i} fw the 

daily support of a h^an being. ISuflet us see what a man mlgut 

au obolus at Aratps. I believe Wc shallnot.materi(iny.eiT ii)ijiu«^ii^J|at 
IlMniey, in ancieimShthens, was of ten times the effective v^e thpl^l^ ip Png" 
hmd at present, ft is impossible, nd^floubt, to apply ttf'S estimate to ^artlclw* 
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rsiit^s^ was ohly meant to alleviate the lowest caees of poverty, Ut^e were 
associations of the kind calle^ Eranoa,. jvhich appear to have reseinbred 

*' -"N' ■ - 1 .... - - ■ ^ . . l i.Ml.. . - I.. — . . 1 - 

txf Jiving, without exception. The desultory proofs of Athenian prices, wi^li^h are to 
be gathered fToiu passages in Greek ^tbors, exhibit some things only fbur or six 
limes cheaper than with oarselves.i while other expenses, such as that of wine, and 
of njiaking^ voyages by sea > appear to l;^ forty times lower. ^ At the sarne tttpe, our 
arts and manufactures allow us some comforts and luxuries, which scarcely any 
money could have purcha^sed in fincicnt Athens. a 

The time wlien two oboluses were paid to the Athenian paupers was late, and mil 
of advanced prices. ^ Jfndced from the commencement of the Peloponnesian war> it 
may be feared that tS^r^yas sometimes great distress felt from poverty at Athens. 
Yet still, down to the timfebf Socrates, there were no begins in Athens, and then, and 
even later, we find two drachmas or fifteen pence halfpenny a bushel, ^the price of 
barley in connuoniy cheap years. Wheat was a third dearer, bwt barley was almost 
exclusively the itational grain. A portion of dressed meat could, at that time, be 
got for about a halfpenny (as we sec in a passage of Aristophanes.) A pint of 
olives cost about a farthing. Small fish and herbs were proverbially cheap ; and 
salt fish was abundantly imported. Indeed, as Athens had mostly the command of 
the sea, and as two thirds of the grain, and a large proportion of the other food 
which she consumed, was imported, her dearths could not have been of long duration. 

The currency of very small coins generally argues cheapness.^ The smallest 
Athenian coin was the Ihirty-sixth part, or, as some reckon, oul^a forty -second 
part of a penny-farthing. The obolus contained six chalkiises, and the chalkus con- 
tained six, or, as sonic will have it, seven leptons. A dainty hit of cash, to be sure, 
the lepton must have been. The Athenian pauper had at least thirty-six of them to 
spend per day, or six chalkuses. Now, in ordinarily cheap limes, from the days of 
Pisl&tratus to those of Socrates, about one hundred and fifty years, the chomiT of 
hllrley cost the fourth of an obolus, (i. c. a fraction above a farthing.) And the 
choinix fa pint and a haUj was reckoned the fair daily allowance (or jffifprjiria 
of a man. Say then, that his barley cost the pauper two chalkuses, he had four re- 
maining out of bis obolus. A pint of olives, it appears, was to be had for a chalkus. 
The olives were salted, 1 suppose ; at all events, tbc poor man at Athens must have 
been friendless indeed, wdio could not get a sprinkling^f salt and pepper, gratis. 
The Athenians had salt-works, as well a^TOssilc salt; and seasoning of all kinds 
must have been sold at the lowest price. If his chalkus was not laid out on olives^ 
there is every reason to sujipose, that it would purchase a mess of greens, or peas, 
or a bit of salt fish, or "a dish of small fishes, which were abundant in a country of so 
much sea-coast. There were houses at Athens mean and small, of course, (but a 
small house could hold many poor inmates,) the purchase prffee^Of, which was Only 
equal to^iiine pounds ; and a nook of shelter under one of tbese^%'cwd;|i|rely be to be 
had for a sorrj' small sum. Scanty clothing would suffice an Atneiliian for months 
ifi the year ; and though it is impossible to compute exactly what a pauper’s clotJji* 
ing might be got for, yet the abundance of manufactoitos renders it very probable, 
that a farthing or eight shillings, would supply a coarse woollen garniOut. 

Altogether, a peii^^iarthing to an Attic pauper, which was equal to the purchase 
of Six pints of barky, must have been of as much effective value, as five shillings 
a-week in England ; and our paupers overhead certainly do not receive that 
aUqwauQj^'^' 

' -jj^amilics jtist above paupers, and obliged to depend, in any degree, on (be daily 
payment of the citizen for his atteodanee at the public assemblies, may bnve h^en 
verv ill oiaPin Athens; but We see, from a dialogue of Socrates on the^ubJectV (1^ 
ihelMllfty o4^uiployi^g^v:es, gainfully, in manufactures, was very great, a^d t)tb,re 
was hardly a. family with^t slaves. Where a family could gain a few drachmas 
a-day (the ^chmg was 8cvgnpence*thrcefifrthing8), they must have ii^^d inr^gh 
eplmoft. Itt could be provedProm a passage of Aristotle, mentiomiig tbe^priibe of 
^.fthg-oil ati LjaetUpsadi;^. that good oil might have been imported t<r Athens,^ alr^old, 
after at fourpcnco a-pint. The price of pffiious 

forditior |s als^ iu^llQnadJby Demosthenes, in terms it^coO^ 

with profit, at a 

toad Hym€ttipboney.>li^4#tota^^^ 

dear. An At|^nian funeral coi^ 
bia;.lifclimei^ \>^i that distigctgil^n haedto Wriwiled 
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our beneflt societies. The Eranos, it is true, was often a society formed 
for other objects. There were Branists, who- might be' called joint- 
stock' companies for trade others were united for the purpose'pf 
religious offerings, and were possessed of landed property ; — and some 
met for the mere purpose of social indulgence. fBut an Eranos, the ob- 
ject of which seems to have been mutual relief in distress, on condition 
of the relieved party making repayment, when in better circumstances, 
is' alluded to in an oration of Tsaeus, and in the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus. A grumbler, is described by Theophrastus as being congra- 
tulated that, though his atfairs had fallen into disorder, the Erano’s, or 
fellowship, to which h&%eionged, had determined to extricate him from 
his difficulties. “ Ay," says the growler, “ but those fellows will re- 
quire to be repaid, whenever I am restored tq prosperity." 

Every human being was within the protection of Athenian law. 
Slaves themselves could prosecute a master for maltreatment, and oblige 
him to transfer them to a milder one. These were perfectly new 
traits of civilization in the ancient world, and not universally established 
even in the modern. Their criminal code was humane and sensible. 
The Areopagus acquitted a culprit when their suftrages were equal — a 
practice as just as that of the uneven number of Scotch juries, and 
more rational than the caging of English juries into unanimity. Cri- 
minals were punished without barbarity. Pagan Athens would not 
have endured those horrible penal spectacles on which the Christians 
of Paris looked 2000 years afterwards. An Athenian mob would haw 
torn down the sea0blds of torture erected for a Ravillac and a Damien; 
and even their worst tyrants durst not have exhibited punishments, such 
as made the Parisian women, who had seen them, produce deformities. 
It was reserved for our own age ten hear of the Bourbons threatening to 
rratore those horrors, in punishing the crime of irreverence to a bit 
of bread. 

By the law of Athens, no kind of torture could be siiperadded to the 
privation of life. .'The death by hemlock itself, was not attended 
with violent appearances of pain ; probably owing to a portion Of opium 
being sttperadded to the composition:* We hear of an Athenian jesting 
as he prepared to empty the fatal cup ; and Plato says, that some per- 
sons swallowed it witWas much composure, as if they had been tasting 
the waters of oblivion. ‘ 

The centuryniiter the battle of Marathon, which produced £scbylns, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, may enmbatically be called 
the dramatic century of Athens. It is to this c^tury that'! Would 
draw the reader’s attention, after a brief explanation of the circuntstance#' 
which preceded it, ^ , 

The Athenians adorned themselves with golden grasshb^pefs^'Hl'iK 
type of their being sprung from '<he soil. They had also j^e mbdesty' 
to think that the sun in the lirmameiit, a(^ their own i^amily, had' 
favoured the tiw»)d with their first appearance ou the same davL 

— .. ' tM ,- - r;„r ,• 

The mixture, mentioned by Theophrsstas ^ hit 

nsats, was Tbrasi^MMantioaea. Theophrastus speaks of iftide of jf 
beihloclr which oecasioKed speedy and easy d^atb, eiirr# raxittS' W 

ate bis woi^. Tbeophrastna Bistor. Want. Lib, tx. c. .1®. TheehSwS^ ’ 
way, 1 belleysL^not exactly the skntfe- lefnd Of beaa^k 
^^B'Oiirtalves. " • • 
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Without allowing them this honour^ we may suppose their tace to 
have been very anciept. Cecrops is placed in chronology before 
Moses, The Attic reigns,, however, are rather uninstructive for seve- 
ral centuries, till we come down to Theseus, who was the Alfred of 
Athens. He delivered her fronts the contributions of Crete ; cemented 
her jurisdictions ; and founded the Fanathenean festivals, which were held 
by the whole people of Minerva — an institution which has no parallelln 
antiquity, excepting the Hebrew feast of the tabernacle. In Homer, the 
city of Athens and ita.T<^mple of Minerva are mentioned with praise, and 
the people are called the long-robed lonians (the ancient name of the 
Athenians). It seems singular that Hornet should have designated 
them by a dress which it is quite inconceivable that they could have 
worn in actual warfare. But he alluded to them as the only people of 
Greece who, at that time, had habiliments for a time of peace, and who 
were not continually armed. Homer has some general epithets, which 
he evidently uses without meaning them to be applicable to the parti- 
cular occasions on which they are introduced. Thus, Jivhen Venus 
is weeping to her father Jupiter, the pout calls her the laughter- 
loving Venus. 

In the century ader the Trojan war, almost every part of Greece 
changed its possessors. But Attica remained safe, and even sheltered 
unfortunate strangers, until her increased population occasioned that 
migration, which transferred the name of Ionia from herself to a region 
of Asia Minor. Athens, early in this period, and probably very near 
the period of the Trojan war, ibrtified her Acropolis to a high degree, 
by the assistance of an incorporated Pelasgian tribe from the North, who 
possessed superior skill in military formication. In succeeding centuries, 
the Athenians repelled foreign invasroW, got rid of one royal dynasty by 
one of her kings refusing to light a duel with a Theban monarch, and 
of another dynasty, by paying a compliment to the memory of Codrus, 
with which his family would have probably dispensed. They decreed, 
that nobody was fit to be his kingly successor. They made Codrus’s 
eldest son their archon, and sent off his younger brothers to lead tho 
Asiatic expedition. 

]lf we take Pa^nias’s authority, the change f^m royalty to archon- 
ship was not a mutual change ; — the sovereignty was much abridged, 
and made responsible to the people. Undoubtedly, the further change 
from hereditary to decennial, and from deemmial to annual archoqs, 
seems to'mar.k the Rowing power of the people.' But (hose times are 
axce^^gly obscure ; for die use of letters was yet scarcely hhpwsi : - 
and tnough there is a show of a popular constitution, it may fairtyjbe- 
cqnjpctufedrdiat aristqpramic and wealthy tyranny was severely, felt; till 
dm Jjlme of ^on. Draco v^as the first who was empowered to legislate^'tw 
ai'^drroet pT the stafo. He had an idea which is not yet quite. e:aploded 
sovara pui^hpients are the grand panacea for humap i 
SoSc^ who legnd^d next, saw that the 'disease lay ^per, and, in- 
sisted i%the pet^nal ppwer of the rich or privitegj^^^w^ %e n^y 
and labwjkrus, ’^Ajj^stode describes Solon aa one 

; but simmi en&imchkl^ m 

thea>u:!k%t:instittttionB, ai^h^.it 

wry to sej^e tb^ enfrmufoiseroqipt. Aristotle's word^rbno^i '^'ifo' 
doubt, appear to a it^ht observe, to make St^ononly a reformer : hut,. 
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to any one who considers the matter, they will prove him. to have been 
a mighty revolutionist. To enfranchise the people — what a tremen- 
dous o»/tf is this! I believe it could be proved, or ,ma,dc probable, 
that men in a state of vassalage and villanage,'wcrc making their last 
struggle for deliverance, when Solon took up their cause. The Crisis 
of danger must have been alarming indeed to the men of power, when 
it allowed Solon to obtain such terms for the poor. That he literally 
effected an entire amnesty of debts, may be doubted ; but it is certain, 
that he put an end to the power of the creditor over the person of his 
debtor ; which had before been the source of unmerciful evils, and of 
whole families of the Athenian poor being sold into slavery. 

Solon divided the Athenians into four-^ classes, according to their 
property." The first class w'as composed of those whose estates yielded 
five hundred measures of dry 'or of liquid produce. The dry measure 
was a mediranus, not much different from our bushel ; the wet rhea- 
sure was the metretes, which Arbutlinot, in his tables, estimates at 
ten gallons and six pints. The second Athenian class comprehended 
those whose estates yielded three hundred measures, and who could 
support a war-horse. 'I’his was the knighthood of Athens. The 
third class were the Zeugitai, who were worth only two hundred mea- 
sures a-year : and the last class were the Thetes, whom Solon debarred 
from aspiring to the magistracy or a place in the senate ; but to whom 
he gave the equal vote of freemen in the popular assembly. To coun- 
terbalance this new-made popular power, the Solonian constitution had 
a senate ; which, from its increased number, was afterwards called the 
Five Hundred, and was chosen by lot from the tribes. At first, only 
men of a certain property wejre^eligiblc ; but Aristides subsequently 
extended the eligibility to all classes. A previous and public scrutiny 
into cbaracter was, however, always preserved. This body was the 
grand council of state, and prepared the business which was to be laid 
before the assembly of the people. Its Prytanes were by turns presi- 
dents of the council ; and each, for a day, kept the public seal, as well as 
the keys of the citadel and of the treasury. 

But the most important counterbalancing power in the constitution 
was the Areopagus, #hich was, at one period, certainly, a court of finance 
as well as of judicature. In the Persian war we find it directing the 
disbursement of money. Its financial authority, however, evidently 
declined ; and though h continued a censorial court, with the right of 
capital punishment ; and though its members were the only public 
* functionaries in Athens, who held office for life, yet its powers ^^^ere in 
due time abridged ; otherwise they would have constituted ap absolute 
tyranny. The number of the Areopagites was differdht, at diffierent 
periods, probably at times amd^inting to hundreds. According 1to the 
institutes of Solon, they ought to have been nobles, or of the ^uestrian 
order ; but the whole people got a right to aspire to the archon- 
ship, every oo|i who had been a well-behaved archon, became of course 
admissible. Hr. Mitford is in raptures^ when he speaks of this b^dy in 
itis History of tjreece, quoting the expression of^Cii^Ov Brat the »e- 
pjiblic could no mpre dispense with this high court, thap'the vvCr}4^titd 

on without ajProvidence. This is blasphemy^ wcn ffiought Cicero 
has aaid it. There is no doubt that such a court vnight have sCfved as 
an useful balance to popular power. But when we#um up all tfie pre-: 
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rogatives to which the Areo|>agites as}}ired, it is clear that they miglit 
have constituted an inr[uisition. If it be urged, that Solon ni€ant them 
to be such, it may be answered, that the laws of S(don, which 
•were originally traced on wood, and therefore required transcription, 
were notoriously subject to falsification* ; and it is entirely contrary to 
the general spirit of his laws, to have left a power in a popular govern- 
ment, paramount to that of the people themselves. A right of con- 
demning to death any individual, for mercy to whom a whole community 
should call out, was an anomaly in their constitution, which no ' re- 
publican people could be expected to endure. It appears, also, that the 
Areopagites assumed the right of inspecting buildings and forests ; and 
were troublesome opponents to these improvements, which at once gave 
beauty to Athens and employment to her inhabitants. The historian 
,of Greece concludes his remarks on the Areopagus, by repeating 
the story of its being their custom to sit only in the night-time, and 
without light. If Mr. Mitford, however, will look, either by day or 
candle-light, at proper authorities, he will find that at Athens no sen- 
tence could be passed while the sun was under the horizon. 

The whole gist of Solon's institutions is at variance with the sweep- 
ing authority at which the Areopagus aspired. The law which debarred 
the archons from ever commanding the army, was wisely opposite to the 
policy of the Romans, who gave their consuls tliat command, and thus 
paved the way for a military Despotism. The Roman aristocracy, too, 
had privileges, a great deal more suitable for a monarchy than a repub- 
lic. They could parade about the old images of their ancestors, and 
thus give solemnity to spurious pride. Besides, the fortunes of most of 
the well-born Athenians would have appeared a state of poverty to 
what Patrician wealth became at Rome. Pretensions to pedigree 
were, no doubt, carried to a ridicidl&us pitch at Athens, even as high as 
to the intrigues of Divinities ■, — but it reejuired acquaintance with an 
Athenian’s family to know his nobility. A seat in the Roman Senate 
was for life ; in that of Athens, only for a year. Hence the struggles 
between the higher and lower orders were incomparably less ferocious 
at Athens than at Rome, where proscriptions and massacres were re- 
taliated by wholesale.t 

It is well known, that Solon lived to see an usur|>er obeyed by the 
people for whom he had legislated; and Iheir struggles with the 
family of Pisistratus lasted for half a century. Pisistratus himself is 
jone of the most tolerable of the tyrants, whom Mr. Mitford, wherever 
he finds them, has patronized in his History. But the expulsion of 
the Pisistratidae was, nevertheless, a most lawful proceeding. The La- 
cedeemonians at first interfered in this dispute on the side of the Athenian 
pepple :-||ut that side was not the element of Spartan policy, and they 
latterly imposed an oligarchy. Coming to Athens otr the expulsion of 
Ciistbencs, they banished seven huijtlred families. Suph, says Mr. Mit^ 
^ord, was Athenian liberty. No! the remark is exceedingly silly, It was 
Spartan oppression ; and the Athenians would not l^a,r it. They, rose in 

, arms, and recall ing Cliathenes, restored the Soloniai^conatitutioh,super - 

^ Vide tUe pteatUng of Lysias against scribe Nicotnaebus, for fidslfybg the 

' heloiiiait laws. - ' , , . .. , , . - . . - * , . 

' f 1 deal briery subject here, froiu the object of this sketch of Ameniao 

afatrabetug only rabordinat'e, and introductory to the literary bistoiry of Athens. 
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addiog to it the law of Ostracism, which haa been often, but very un*^ 
justly, reprehended. 

That the law of Ostracism, which empowered the people to send.any 
citizen out of the community, whenever he became aa object of ite 
jealousy, was nevei abused in a single instance, is slan'e than can 
be said of that, or of any other wholesome institution. But that 
it was indispensable and useful at Athens, has been maintained by 
almost every sensible writer who has treated of it, from Aristotle to 
Montraquieu. And it is not the mere authority, but the arguments of 
those writers that are^ to be attended to. Every circunistancc was 
studied to mitigate the evil of banishment to the illustrious exiles who 
suffered by Ostracism : — the time of their banishment was limited, their 
property was presented and remitted, and the sentence itself was rather 
an honour than a disgrace. If Sylla or Caesar had been at Athens, 
they would have been sent off to improve themselves by travelling, in- 
stead of being helped to their dictatorships. 

From the expulsion of the Pisistratidae till the triumph of Philip 
at Chetonma, one hundred and sixty-two years, there was a complete 
democracy at Athens ; with the intervals of two very short usurpations. 
Every schoolboy knows the glory of Atliens in the Persian war. But 
there is a vague idea of her institutions, in most people’s minds, and a 
proneness to exaggerate their evils. Persons, otherwise not very ill- 
informed, may be heard speaking of Athenian government as if it had 
been the daily image of a Westminster election. But nothing, in 
form, could be more unlike a mob than the Ecclesias of Athens. 
They might have been awful, but they were not unregulated assem- 
blies ; and there is not a proof of a single dead cat of antiquity having 
ever described a parabola across them. On the contrary, the pre- 
cautions for preserving even soleibn order, were numerous and care- 
ful. The Prytanes, or chief counsellors from the Senate, had au- 
thority to silence any speaker. No man under fifty years old could 
speak, till the men of that age, and above it, had been ofiered a 
hearing; and a man under thirty could not address them at all. 
Moreover, the law * forbade any man of known bad character to ha- 
rangue the people or the senate. No one could legally do so, who had 
bastard children, or notorious liabits of profiigacy, or who had squandered 
his inheritance, or who had not landed property in the country;— re- 
strictions that would be thought rigid, even in a modern senate. Un- 
questionably, there were poor men in those Ecclesias ; but the majority of ■ 
Athenian burghers had servants, which is tantamount to their not hav- 
ing been paupers. Education was exceedingly cheap ; and the Athenians - 
must have been generally well educated. A Sophocles and a Demos- 
thenes framed their iiompositions for them, appealing not <tg^e 'criti- 
cism of a few, bht of all. — Every ear could watch their harmony, evwry. 
heart could 'feel their sentiments, dad every head could comprehend ' 
their ratiocination. Passing their lives in politics, the men of Athens 
had a capability, Ijke instinct, for judging causes and filling public : 
offices. ' 

ft Vrill. be asked, however, if we can deny that some of their own 
writerlr have severely censured them, and even recorded; had Cscta.' 
against them. Let it ha granted that the Athenians had not wings at’ 

, . . . . ' ■ ■ ^ . ' ^ j 

‘^'tfoanaesFctitasdeLegibus Atticis* MorclH^ Edit. 10. 
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their shoulders, nor angelic natures Ynore than ourselves. But \yho are 
their chief accusers? Let us weigh the claims of those accusers 
to our confidence, before we confide in them* Xenophon waa an 
Athenian by birth, but a Spartan, and a hard slave-master, in his 
principles. He blamed the Athenians for being too kind to their 
slaves, and exhorted them to multiply slavish wretchedness by 
increased importations. He records his share in an expedition with 
Greek mercenaries, to assist an unnatural barbarian Prince, Cyrus, in 
attempting to dethrone his own brother, and lawful sovereign, the King 
of Persia. He describes that pretender spurring on in battle, in order 
to reach and stab his brother, as if there had been nothing atrocious in 
the effort. In his politics, this eulogist of Cyrus was a rank enemy 
to the popular party at Athens. Are we to make Xenophon then, 
with his rough-spun principles, the arbiter of the merits of Athenian 
government? — No; nor will even the high-wrought theories of Plato, 
who was of the same party as Xenophon, place him as a perfectly 
unquestionable authority. The philosopher who planned religious 
persecution, in his ideal republic, was certainly no infallible politi- 
cian. But the bitterest enemy of Athenian democracy is Aristophanes, 
who is exactly such impartial authority on the politics of Athens, as 
Samuel Foote would be on those of England, if Samuel had written Eng- 
lish political farces. Many facts may undoubtedly be gathered from 
Aristophanes, where he had no interest to misrepresent them ; but where 
he had such interest, his testimony is worse than none, — being enve- 
nomed, imaginative, and hyperbolical. 

The obvious gist of Mr. Mitford's account of the government of 
Athens is, to make it appear that the life of a rich man was utterly in- 
secure, and his property scarcely worth possessing, at Athens. If I 
misinterpret his meaning, 1 beg his pardon ; and I can honestly declare, 
that I have no intention to misrepresent him. But if such be his mean- 
ing, I must beg leave to say, that he has offered neither proofs nor pre- 
sumptions of the fact. Xenophon, a violent partisan of the rich, has 
indeed said, that it was scarcely a blessing to have a fortune at Athens. 
Bishop Watson said, that the poor were better off than the rich in 
England. He was answered by the monosyllable “ Change." Does 
any man in his senses believe that it is better to be poor, than to he rich 
in England ? — or is there any proof of rich Athenians having longed to 
plunge themselves into the blessedness of poverty? For the main 
proofs of this constant reign of terror having beep exercised by the poor 
over the rich, at Athens, Mr. Mitford quotes the affirmations of orators, 
to whose speeches no answers arc extant. This kind of evidence might 
have satisfied tliat justice of peace, who would listen only to one of the 
litigant partiaMpho came before him, because it bamboozled Jiim to hear 
both ; but it is surely any thing but conclusive reasoning. Then for 
some of the facts which Mr. Mitford proclaims as so damnatory to 
Athens. Alcibiades the younger was prosecuted, and his abusive ac- 
cuser tried to convict him of constructive treason. Wel1,*but he failed, 
and the Athenians acquitted Alcibiades. And what does this argue 
against the Athenian constitution ? Would any man justly blame the 
English constUudon *for being despiotic, because an attempt was once 
made in England to punnh constructive treason, and ms constitutionally 
defeated? Next the historian inve^hs against the informers of Afoens. 
And in our own fr|e^onstitation, have we been able to dispense with 
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those gentry ? Further, the nephews of Nicias were prosecuted, and, as 
far as probability can be gucss6d at, were acquitted. But it seems 
those defendants told the Athenians, that it was more for the interest of 
Athens that their property sliould be spared thaij confiscated. It is 
inferred from thence, by the historian of Greece, that the Athenians 
were swayed by no arguments, except those addressed to their own 
interest. Tlie inference, however, comes by hard straining. The Athe- 
nians arc convicted of having been culpably sensitive to the influence of 
eloquence. This may be no proof of their being incapable of selfish deci- 
sions ; but il is a presumption that their hearts were not deadened to all 
good feelings. For there is nothing that deafens men to eloquence so im- 
penetrably as thorough selfishness. Assemble any body of men predeter- 
mined on carrying a corrupt measure, and will you not find arrant so- 
phistry and untruths carry a victory of votes over the most luminous 
appeals to sense and sympathy ? Another oration of Lysias, for the widow 
of the brother ot Aristophanes (not the poet), allirms, that in some 
turbuhnl moment of change, wliicli Rlr. Mitford admits that no histo- 
rian has ever explained, the Athenians had murdered two innocent men, 
and afterwards .sequestrated their property. Tliesc would, undeniably, 
be base facts if proved ; but they rest on no other evidence than the as- 
sertion of Lysias. Nobody knows a syllable of what was said in an- 
swer, to explain and meet these allegations. Granted that Lysias w.is 
an orator of the popukir party, can any one pretend to know all the intri- 
cacies of political circumstances, that might make the popular orator 
aggravate, or misrepresent, a past action of the people themselves. It 
is clearly not enough, that one of the hardiest men of an unscrupulous 
profession, an enlisted counsellor in a special cause, .should have put an 
assertion in the mouth of his client, to prove that the assertion must be 
true. It is decidedly an cx-parte statement. 

Let it be granted, however, that there was at Athens an imperative 
power in the many to coerce the few, — and that it was abused, 
as unchecked power ever was, and ever will be; still it does not 
follow that the abuse was so gigantic as Mr. Mitford would re- 
present. Shew us a series of clearly authenticated persecutions 
of the rich Athenians to their utter ruin, and we shall believe 
that the proscription of them was systematic. But truly the li-st 
of their Martyrology is somewhat obscure ; I mean the cases of total 
confiscations of property. I'he excessive taxation of the rich is not to 
be justified, but it is a gubjcct of diflerent consideration. But the occa- 
sional occurrence of a rich roan’s estate being wrested from him by a 
fierce democracy, say the proselytes of Mr. Mitford, nay, the chance 
or the fear of it, is more afflicting than any other species of despotism. 
No! let it be answered. Those who argue thus, confe-sAi^kat the Athe- 
nians were sensitive to eloquence ; and a rich suflerer can always have 
eloquent counsel. Popular Athenian despotism acted at least openly. 
The publicity of trial, and the right of pleading in defence, must al- 
ways be something in favour of innocence. But governments that have 
swayed by bastilles and star-chambers, and banishments to Siberia, 
have seldom put their victims to the trouble of being eloquent Their 
terrors, from the nature of things, must incomparably exceed all that 
a man could hav^uffered at Athens, where it is positively cleat that 
the accused had a power of open appeal to his country. 
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It is alleged that republics are the most pugnacious of govern- 
ments : an assertion which is impugned, if not belied, by the constant 
wars of despotic royalties. And of the Athenian wars there are several 
which can fairly be asserted to have been defensive. But the Athe- 
nian despotic Many, it will be said, maintained their wars at die heavy 
cost of rich men alone, and sometimes by the entire confiscation of 
their property. Now, enough is known of Athenian finances to make it 
clear that the assessment of the rich was general ; and there is nothing 
like a series of either recorded or presumable cases of confiscation, to 
make it credible that their war-funds could have been importantly 
fed from the source of proscriptions. The thing was impossible. 
The laws exempted none but the Tlictcs, or lowest class, from taxation ; 
and these contributed at least their military services. But supposing the 
numerous poor to have arbitrarily taxed the rich, was it their interest 
to tax a few rich, or all of them? Manifestly it was their interest to 
tax a large number ; and tliere is accordingly the greater piohability that 
a man, though unmercifully assessed, was not stript of all his fortune. 
Now the principle of this unequal taxation was as bad as bad could 
be, and not a shadow of apology is to be offered for its unfairness. 
But compare the practical effect of this lepiiblican despotism with that 
of solitary or oligarchical despotism. Fiom the nature of republicanism 
every man has at least a vote, and a voice for or against the war which 
is to tax him. He can plead and protest against it, and can demand a 
public inquiry into its justice or necessity. But unpopular despotism 
decides the matter in snug councils. It hates public inquiry ; and it 
only lets its acts of rapacity be seen, because it cannot conceal them. 
Then that rapacity strikes not at dozens or scores, but at myriads 
and millions of men, whom it loads with taxes, and drags into battles, 
about the necessity for which, they have no more a voice, than the in- 
habitants of another planet. Justice forbid, that the overtaxing of a 
rich man should be spoken of with cither levity or excuse 1 But the 
rich Athenian got at least some power and dignity by paying his ta- 
lents for the ship of war, which he fitted out, for he was generally ap- 
pointed to the command of it. At the same time he was not more un- 
willingly exposed to battle than the Continental peasant, who is 
dragged out by conscription ; and the large sum he paid, might be no 
more to him than the iou,s or creutzen of a poor family, when they 
have but a few more left, to purchase food or faggots. Those who 
have never been on the Continent during hostilities, imagine that, be- 
cause we arc highly taxed, the millions of continental pea.santry had 
light taxes to pay for those wars which made the aggressors, whoever 
they w®r» 5 .fanswerable to the vengeance of Heaven. But the idea is a 
very false one ; and I speak of continental taxation, id order to dis- 
tinguish it (be the sum what it may)* from what is laid on a country 
like our own, possessing a free press.* 

* The proportion between absolntely poor citizens, an4 those in tolerable 
circumstances, epnoot be ascertained with any thing like certainty. But in 
Plato's Dialogues, We $|id Socrates speaking of poverty as a neW calamity, in 
At^us { and advisihg the rich to employ their poor relations in manofactores, In 
which he dlearly shewed that any industrious family codtd gain wealth to a. cer- 
tainty. J[ have Uttle doubt that the advice was taken, and that the exported ma- 
nufactures of AtheiA were thereby increased. Nothing but her wealthy exports 
caff account for th<^ finances of Athens standing the drain of so many worth 
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Let it be understood, that ’this comparison of Athenian arbitrary 
taxation,, with that of arbitrary oligarchies and monarchies, is dis- 
tinctly meant to be separated from the case of a constitution like ours, 
permitting fair public discussion. And when this comparison is brought 
to a proper bearing, let us demand, with what justice the evil of popular 
despotism can be said to equal the curse of that which is unpopular. The 
former creates a calculable sura, the latter an immeasurable mass of 
human misery. The evils of the two systems are as practically differ- 
ent, as the size of a small central pomt and of a mighty circumference. 
For the rich in every country can be but few. Extortion and unjust 
taxation is a blight in the held of society, wherever it exists ; but it is 
practically much le^ grievous to see it cover an inch than an acre. 
And such, 1 contend, was the relative proportion of Athenian to other 
despotisms. Cleon, in Aristophanes’s own pages, brings no aversion to a 
reasonable mind, half so revolting as the spectacle of princes leaguing 
into gangs of kingdom-breakers and constitution-lifters, forming so- 
cieties for the suppression of truth and the propagation of error, and 
deserving to be called Academicians of Ignorance, and Dilettanti in 
human degradation. 

Mr. Mitford has drawn one moral from his History, to which every 
Englishman, in his sober senses, is likely to subscribe : namely, that 
it illustrates the wholesome mixture of difierent jxiwcrs of government 
in the British constitution. It shews the benefits of an hereditary 
Executive power in the highest and clearest light in which truth can 
be placed. But while it shews the abases, it also exhibits many 
advantages of popular power — that stem in the tree of our constitution, 
which, far from weakening its crowning foliage, only upholds it to pro- 
tect us more loftily and securely. 

Mr. Mitford has said, that democracy is the government, of 'all 
others, best fitted for profligate political adventurers to profit by, at the 
expense of the people. No, not at the expense of the people — for that 
would be saying that the people preyed on their own body ; and nobody 
ever heard of a cannibal devouring himself. Among the topics of re- 
proach against Athens, Mr. Mitford has dwelt on their prosecutions 
for impiety. But does Athens .stand alone in the history of religious 
persecution ? Tragical as the fate of Socrates, was, it was light com- 
pared to that of Servctiis. 

When the Athenians stained their annals with the death of Socrates*, 

* The death of Phocion is also often mentioned as a reproach to Athens ; but wa* 
it really the citizens of Athens who put him to death? “ No 1 tht .Athtman foras 
had letft broken in the Sicuhan nai, and the city taken, and the printtjgi sla^nby 
Lytandtr, The remaint of the most worthy had I een destroyed by thethirty tyrants, 
and the death of Phoiton wa^ rompasfedl^'Polysperchm ; who, wtth/oreign soldiers, 
slaves, outlades, and vagabonds, ovti powered the people.” I quote the words of Algei^ 
non Sydney. The same great man says respecting Socrates : *• The people, who, 
deceived by false udUiesses, against whom neither the of God nor man have prt» 
scribed a sufficient dtfenie, had condemned him, did so much lament him when the 
truth was discovered to (hem, that 1 doubt whether a better judgmetU would heme been 
a better token of their righteous intentions.” 1 have not closed pom volunie that con- 
tains Wse passages without glancing at the last speech of an beroic life, as Inte- 
resting as that of either Socrates or Fhocion. What is there in fiction to exalt anil 
touch us like the words of Sydney, when bis pure spirit was on the eve of beiug>- 
suitnttoned before his Maker ? Does it not fill the hearty with envy of his hal- 
lowed feelings . and with pity, uot for the martyr, but for his survivors ? ^ 
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they were deceived by demagogues, though their Aristocratic poet, Aris- 
tophanes, had 'been the 6rst to lampoon that wise man. The liobles had 
before tried to persecute Anaxagoras, by tampering with the«religloa» 
feelings of the people. The trial of Socrates was but a rebound of 
party spirit from an. opposite direction ; and false evidences were used to 
inflame the plebeian mind with religious prejudices against tiie philoso- 
pher. But here, as in all the unjust prosecutions for impiety, we are not 
to blame democracy, but the common mania of human nature— ^super- 
stition. 

And in what country has superstition ever failed to unsocket the 
whole fabric of human judgments, and moral instincts? “ My son," 
said a Spanish mother to a youth who vcnture.d to confide to her 
his remote doubts of some orthodox dogmas, “ I love you as my 
own being, but if you breathe to me a thought of heresy, I shall 
be forced, for your eternal salvation and for my own, to denounce you 
to the holy office.” Was this a cruel woman? No; she was a most 
affectionate and tender mother ! Under every shape of government 
there has been religious persecution, and it is nonsense to blame 
Athens for examples of religious intolerance, whicli have been ex- 
ceeded a hundred-fold by almost every Chi istian community. 

One circumstance of the Athenian landholders deeply bemoaned 
by Mr. Mitford, is, that of their being forbidden, under severe penalties, 
to grub up any olive-tree upon their estates. The ordinance arose • 
from superstition, for the olive-tree was held sacred. If so, the Athe- 
nian landholder had nothing to do but to let it alone. It happens In a 
neighbouring country, that the peasant may dig up every root which he 
meets with; but there are those snaed ohie-ttees — the Anglo-Irish 
clergy, of a church m which he cannot believe, which not only defy his 
grubbing up, but which grub up a tenth part of his scanty subsistence. 

' Now, I must own. when I think of those miserable millions, obliged to 
pay from their vegetable food, a spiritual guide whom their Consciences 
cannot follow, that I pity them ten times more than the most unfortu- 
nate stump-holder who ever existed in ancient Attica. 

The average number of voters in die Athenian assemblies sem$ to 
have been about 20,000. This would surely imply a free population 
of more than 100,000. The census of Demetrius of Phalerum* reckons 
the metoikoi,t or sojourners, of Athens, a class of settlers different from 
casual strangers, but inferior in privileges to the free Athenians, at 
10,000 ; which, supposing them all male heads^of families. Would make 
the whole stgourutng population of Attica to be .50,000. 1 cannot 

help reckoning Wallace’s large estimate of the numbers of the Afoe- 
niainft to be nearest the probable truth. David Hume’s accustomed 
sagacity isioaderfally foiled him on this subject. Cob l^ake, the 
modern traveller, and most other writerei, estimate the whole Attic popu- 

III II I ■ 1 - - , - I - - ■ — - - — ' . . ........ , 

* Judging from the census of Demetrius of Phalenmii preserved in AlhetiMs, 
which makes the number 21,000; and the computation of DemostheneSy that the 
Athenians who had a voice in the government amounted to 20,000. All the free 
eltiaens of Attica, of course, did not live in Athens, but only repaired to it when 
they chose to take a shjire in the public business. 

t Themetoikoi, or sojourners, had privileges of trade, though they 
caj^e of holding lands and houses. Ihey paid a capitation-tax, and were el^en 
ItaUa to military service, in Which th^ were taken chiefly ^s bowmen^ 
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lation at half a miUron. Making all allowance for the subject auxilia' 
riea of the Athenians, that number seems astonishingly small to account 
for the mantling of their fleets and armies. The slaves in Demetrius’s 
census are computed, in round numbers, at 400,000 ; of course include 
ing all ages, and both sexes. This is a deplorably large proportion. But 
the number of the slave population was very changeable ; and probably 
this was a very full year. Nothing will justify slavery ; it is painful 
even to seem to palliate the horror; but, in truth, it is one of the 
curses of its nature, to be self-perpetuating, — as the honest wish to 
abolish it may often exist without the power. Solon found it in Athens ; 
and to suppose him, in the teeth of prejudices, and in defiance of 
imagined rights of property, to have made the sublime experimeut 
of slave emancipation, is to suppose an impossibility. Athens herself 
would have req^uired the co-operation of the rest of Greece, in order 
to have tried the possibility of living on free labour, with certain safety. 
There is no doubt, however, 'that slaves had a much milder treatment 
at Athens than elsewhere. They were protected by law from blows and 
insults, which the common people of 'Thessaly and Argolis were not ; 
and if these were called fricmin, Demosthenes had a right to say that 
a slave at Athens was happier than other Greeks wlio were called free. 
When employed and trusted by the Slate, as they often were, they never 
failed to be emancip-ited and lewardetl; and they appear, by several 
. tokens, to have been a merry and saucy race. 

The space of Attica is stated by Colonel I^eake at 5 CO square miles. 
Other writers have made it larger; and, with all deference to the 
accomplished military traveller, I cannot but think that he has un- 
derrated the surface of Attica by some hundred square miles. . It was, 
nevertheless, a territory which a vigorous pedestrian could have tra- 
versed from end to end in one day, and from side to side, in the 
broadest part, in a few- hours. The circumstance of the glory of a 
people, inhabiting such a nook of the earth, being likely to reach the 
remotest generations, gives the mind great materials for reflection. 

The ascertained resources of Athens lor supporting her population 
w&uld( warrant our computing it largely. The soil, though naturally 
light and barren, was greatly aided by skill in agricidture, and by 
a potent climate. 'The art of irrigating land, and of walling up shelving 
grounds, was well understood.* Agriculturists were on the alert to 
supply the capital with early fruits and flowers ; and the portion of the 
Attic people who could inhabit the country were passionately Attached 
to it. Luxury, indeed, began in the villas of Attica, and stole from 
thence into the capital ; and the descriptions of the country seats of 
their gentry give us almost an idea of classical paradises. Oil and flgs 
were abundant at Athens; and the latter article was largely 

imported. The wild plants of Attica had been so favourable for the 
nurture of goats, that a whole tribe received their name from keeping 
herds of them; but latterly, that unprofitable pasturage declined; 
and such a noble breed of sheep was naturalized latterly, as to be 
proverbially creditable to Athens. Swine were not neglected ; and 
&ough (||e uneven soil of Attica was peculiarly unfavourable for breeds 
ing horses, yet she had, nevertheless, at last, the best cavalry in 'all 

■ 

>* JnegUlar Treatises on Agriculture were written earlier than the ^ihe oC 
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Greecei Attica is supposed to have once had abundant forests towards 
her northern limits \ and Mount Fames is said to have been anciently 
wooded with high trees to the top; but the mining and 8hip4)uilding 
pursuits of the country soon made those forests disappear, and obliged 
Athens to import Jarge quantities of wood. The Athenian fisheries 
were also profitable. The mines produced silver, lead, metallic co- 
lours, earthen dying-stufFs, and probably copper; and whilst the sur- 
face of Mount Hymettus and Pentelichus fed the bee with the most 
odoriferous plants, the soil beneath aftbrded the most beautiful marble 
for the statuary. Statues, in time, became an article of exportation bysfr 
ship-loads ; and the block of stone, which was purchased for two drach- 
mas, was made by the hand of art worth as many thousand. 

What Attica could not raise for herself, she got by manufactures and 
foreign commerce. In the days of Pericles the Athenian manufactures 
began to rival, in cheapness and elegance, those of Tyre, which had 
before held a monopoly in the world. Even the commerce and industry 
of the Greek cities of Asia declined, as that of Athens inci eased. The 
Athenians got linen from Thrace cheaper, at last, than from Egypt ; 
and their own wool, though inferior to that of Ionia, was still the beat 
in Greece, and infinitely superior to the fleeces of Phocis and Arcadia. 
The mechanical and the fine arts flourished with coeval vigour. 
Athenian cutlery, tools, and furniture, were in high repute; and 
the tanner, the armourer, lampmaker, clfethier, and even miller and 
baker, who could employ several hands, could live, we are assure^ 
in eminent comfort. The manufacturers of Joinery alone occupied 
whole quarter of the city. Another quarter belonged to the sculptors ; 
and the brass-founders gave an annual feast, in which the whole nation 
partook. Slaves wcie undoubtedly chiefly employed in manufactures ; 
but the manufacturing masters could reckon some of the most impor- 
tant men of the State among their number. The father of Demos- 
thenes was a cutler; Aischines had a m'anufactory of ointments; and 
Lysias employed one hundred workmen m making bucklers. 

Prom these circumstances, Athens was a prototype of London. The 
Exchange at the Piraeus was more ficquented than all the other .^afts 
of Greece. It was the rendezvous of all nations, from Marseilles to 
Carthage and Trebizond. The merchants of Athens had factories along 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and clerks, who remained there during the 
winter, in order to prepare cargoes for exportation in summer. Cbrn 
came to "Athens from Pontus, Thrace, Africa, and Sicily. Salt fish was 
brought from Pontus, Phrygia, Egypt, Sardinia* and Cadiz. For these, 
Attica exchanged her choicest luxuries, besides her fabrics in wo^d, 
metal, and clodi, the beautiful statues of her capital, and the exquisite 
vases of }¥rk^ptily$tus. It marks the commercial civilization of the 
Athenians, that they were acquainted wi^ bills of exchange. Bottomry 
and sea-insurance were well known ; and the laws and courts for^ decid- 
ing questions respecting mercantile transactions were establish^, with 
complicated and ingenious contrivances. 

Winkelman has attributed the genius of the Greeks, in a great de- 
gree, to the mildness of their climate. The Greeks themsej^s seem 
to have thought mor^ justly, that it was the mixed rather than the mild 
temperature of their country which favoured their physical energy* 
In reality, thdugh Other climates may have greater intensity and du|a- 
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tion of iieat and cold, Greece is by no meatis unacquainted with eon- 
siderable degrees of botii. The philosopher Thales was suflbcatod 
with heat on one of the plains for their gymnastic exercises ; and we 
read of trees having been frozen tt^c roots in winter. Athens is still 
said to be visited by winds at the autumnal equinox, which produce an 
aguish eflfect. ‘ 

The Athenians could take their gymnastic exercises without covering, 
in summer ; but in winter, they were forced to wear woollen clothing ; 
and the latter circumstance was an incentive to their arts and industry. 
If their climate had been perpetually serene, they would not have 
been such early and accuiate meteoiologists. A look at the map ol 
Greece wilt shoW ns that it has too many high mountains which retain the 
snow, and too many hollows and valleys, which refiect the heat, and form 
draughts for tb^cold, for its climate to be strictly mild and equable. 
Yet, with all it»»varieties and vicissitudes, the climate of Greece is 
Still described by travqll^s’ as very fine. Nowhere is there a richer 
burst of spring ; and thbugh the thunders, which had been silent during 
winter, begin in February again to resound through the valleys of Elis 
and Arcadia, yet the blossoms of innumerable fruits and flowers Come 
forth during that month. In March, the modern Greek, whilst he sows 
bis codibn or trims his vine trees, listens to the song of the nightingale, 
and sees fhe return of the^tork and swallow ; to which his ancestors 
used to bow the knee, in token of superstitious welcome. In April, 
Nature shines out with splendid luxnrjf^ and the perfume of aromatic 
plants and flowers, it is said, would be overpowering if they were not 
sm«jb in the open air. Travellers also speak of the dawn, and sunset, 
and starlight, in Greece, being often indescribably beautiful. 

Notwithstanding what has been said of its autumnal winds, the climate 
of Attica must always have been, upon the whole, dry and salubrious : con- 
sidering the preservation it has aflbided to so many inscriptions of remote 
antiquity. Good authorities affirm, that the Atlienians were generally 
healthier and longer-lived than the other Greeks. Their men were 
fought the handsomest of the Greek race, and were rcra.irkable for the 
pow<li|Piand subtlety of the visual organs even in Greece ; the ancient na 
lives of which, it has been asserted, have the orbit of ilie eye larger than 
any other race of mankind. If it be true that an Athenian could discern 
Cape Sunium, at the distance of thirty miles, the spear-point and 
the plumes and helmet of the colossal statue of Minerva that stood on 
the citadel of Athens, (he fact speaks as much for the clearness of the 
aitmospbere,' as for the eyesight of the observer. Indeed one is in- 
olined to associate the idea of physical sunshine with the mental 
light of those fathers of civilization. Their virtues, and even their 
Suilts, have an aspect of belonging to the open dayr'^we are un- 
willmg to imagine a cloud .obscuring their bowers of philosophy 
add their brilliant temples, but would fancy them always breath- 
ing an elastic atmosphere; as Euripides describes them, when be makes 
US them breathing the very air of joy. 

Aitl, Sid Xafivpordrov 

Ba/i'oyrev dpput alBipof. — Medea, h 88d< 

(^Of Greece, at large, it has been well said, that^^ seems a counbry^e* 
^'^^by the hand of Nature for the advantages of arcliitecture ; foy in 
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part of the world couhl edifices be placed in so strong a light, or in such 
picturesque situations. 

The history of the religious»^ltnd military architecture of Athens 
goes very far back. Homer calls it well built, and speaks of its 
temples. The accomplished usurper Pisi&tratus began the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius ; and the Gallerv of Painting was in exist- 
ence before the battle of Marathon. When the troops of Xerxes lipd 
Athens waste, they had many structures on which they could wreak 
their barbarity * but, as barbarians arc lazy, it is probable that they 
rather injured than destroyed many places ; for, before the use of gun- 
powder, it was a work of labour to annihilate mas-aive buildings. Pau- 
sanias, indeed, mentions several monuments that w^ere older than the 
Persian war. And the Persians made full amends for the mi&cluef 
which they had done, by the spoils which they left behind them, and by the 
spirit and pride, immeasurably more precious than sjioils, which their 
defeat roused in the hearts of their conquerors. The injury done to tlieir 
city was only a chnllenge to the Athenians to rebuild it more superbly, 
Themistoeles urged them tosti uctures of gigantic strength and usefulness, 
Cimon ."md Pericles, afterwards, directed their arcliitectural views more 
to magnificence ; though Cimon also promoted works of security. Jlonce, 
in a century, the wal's of Athens, extending to a circuit of eighteen 
miles, inclosed tlie most matchless stattfes and structures that were 
ever looked upon by man ; galleiies of transcendant paintings, im- 
mense sweeps of marble porticoes), and a theatre, where a young and 
fresh muse held up a new mirror ol life to society. 

I'he private hoiises of Athens were cxc ediugly poor, in comparison 
with those In ilie country ; and the streets, o\ererov\ded witli trees, must 
have made a clisagieeablc contrast witli the magnifuTnt public build- 
ings. lint viewed at a distance, that ellbct, on tbe collective appear- 
ance of the city, must have been greatly dimlui'>hed. What a view 
must the sunny movuing of an Attic festival have afforded from 
the top of Mount llvineitus. The Cephisus, it is true, was but a narrow 
stream, yet it must have seemed at least delightful to the ‘‘ poet*^ eye,*" 
when Euripides describes Venus breathing beauty over the land after 
she had tasted its waters. The eye could trace from tlietop of Hymettiis 
all the ten great roads on the Pedion, or plain of Athens, which, likc^ 
the radii of a circle, diverged intothe couniry, amidst forests of olive- 
trees, appearing in their bloom like a wh te veil, sustained by branches 
of dusky green. As far as Elcusisthc sacred tvay was visibly, through 
rows of statues, andtcmplos, and mausoleums. To the north, lay theDiacri, 
the poorest but the gayest of a happy people; vine-dressers and shepherds 
for ever ef^byiTig tbe dance and song. Over the tracts of their mountains, 
the road lay, all the way to Oropus, through thickets of laurel rose^. 
On the other side, the eye could reach to Sunium, jvhere the mariners 
of Parali plied their nautical games on the swelling waves. The sen- 
sations which the nearer prospect of the Acropolis, and of the vast W'alls 
stretching down to the Piraeus, were calculated to awaken in the breast 
of a patrioticAthenian, and the glorying homage which he musthave paid 
to the image of liis tutelary Minerva, in front of the Parthenbn, whilst 
that building blazed above an hundred others of resembling beauty on 
the city beneath,^ form a subject, which it i« sufficient to leave to the 
reader’s imagination.* 

VOL. XJII. NO. 
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My horse, my horse— to arms I to arms I 
Upon us looks the world— 

Our foes, with threats and loud alarms, 

^’heir deadly hate have hurl’d. — 

My horse, my horse ! — the night is gone. 

There is thy oaken wreath — 

Arouse, arouse, and bear me on 
Where sabres deal forth death ! 

Away 1 away! my charger, bear 
Thy fire and courage high ; 

No dangers now must raise a fear. 

How thick soe’er they lie. 

Sehind we’ve many a pang and sigli 
From loves and home adored — 

In front we’ve death or victory — 

Beside us our good sword. 

Come, hasten to the biidal feast. 

There waits our bridal crown ; 

On every dull or lingering guest 
The social bethd shall frown : 

For honour is a feasier there— 

The bride our father-land. 

And him to whom that brido is dear — 

Shall fear or death command ? — 

What if he fall ! Oh soft the place 
Of his last sleep shall be. 

Encircled in his bride’s embrace. 

And guarded tenderly ; 

And as the leafless oak in spring 
llenewing verdure yields. 

He shall awake from slumbering. 

Free in heaven’s living fields 1 

Howe’er, ray charger, fate decree. 

To conquer or to fall — 

Above our fortunes let us be. 

And bravely dare them all — 

Follow the path to liberty. 

Though through the grave it lead 
O’er conquest’s blood-red summit high — 

What reck we how it speed 1 

My horse, my horse, to v ictory ! 

\Vho hcetls a vaunting foe ? 

Heaven is for us, ^t fires thy eye. 

And nerves me for the blow. 

On, on, my noble courser, on ! — 

The storm roars through our land ; 

If thick as hail and fierce as sun. 

Charge through the focman’s band ! ^ 
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THE THOMPSON PAPEUs. 

To tht Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

^ London, Feb.W, 18^5. 

Sir, — I take leave to address you on a subject which to me seems of 
some importance, and although our acquaintance is conlincd to a mere 
bow of recognition when we meet, I have very little difficulty in ad- 
dressing a gentleman of ability and liberality, vvhen I think, by doing 
so, I may render a service to society now, and hereafter. 

No person of common perception can lie unconscious of the present 
rage for collected literary correspondence: chests and closets, bags and 
boxes, are emptied of the dusty documents, whicli have slumbered 
within their confines for ages, to gratify the popular appetite ; and the 
wisest and wittiest amongst us, hesitate not to undertake the task of 
editing those precious relics, the letters of our great-grandfathers, and 
illustrating their contents with the valuable fruits of deejj icsearch and 
intricate inquiry. 

It is impossible to read the.se collections without intense interest ; 
the private actions of public men are always food for general curiosity ; 
and to sec how ill a hero spelt his love-letters, or how sillily a sage ad- 
dressed his mistress, are sufficient inducements to purchase as many 
quartos and octavos as Messrs. Colburn or Murray may choose to 
put forth ; — but still there is a leiguing obscurity, a prevalent unin- 
telligibility, in all these Miscellanea, which never can be cleared up or 
explained away, at so great a distance of time, as that from the period 
at which they were written to the jiresent moment. Kven the best- 
read and best-informed 'annotators are often puzzled for the meaning 
of a nick-name, or the nature of an amusement, and of course by 
many of the allusions, which were, most probably, freemasonry even at 
the hour. 

It appears thend’orc to me, upon the principle that he who sows 
acorns deserves gidd medals, that any man collecting during his life the 
letters of his contemporaries, publishing them as he receives them, and 
making annotations wlu'rever maiginal remarks may seem necessary 
to their elucidation, would deser^e extremely well of his country. — 
Such a proceeding would naturally contribute, in an eminent degree, 
to lighten the labour of future editors, whose intelligence and assiduity 
would otherwise be doubtlessly ])ut to the test, not only in reselling the 
letters themselves from positive oblivion, bpt in endeavouring to ex- 
plain to our great-grandchildren the observations and remarks upon 
customs now prevalent, which in another century shall have fallen into 
utter dtgiise ; upon fashions now in full vigour, which then shall be ob- 
solete; and ^en upon persons whose names sound mightily well at the 
present moment in the circles of fashion and literature, but which, in 
the course of an hundred years, will become as obscure, and be as 
much forgotten, as the histories of the birth, parentage, and education 
of the worthies who strained canvass for HogXbth, or stitched books 
for Porn. 

For the good of my country, and the advancement of literature, I, 
Mr. Editor, am willing to make myself a sacrifice, — I am ready not 
only to develope my own history, as far as it can be gathered from 
actual eorrespondynce, my feelings, my failings, my wants, wishes and 

* R 8 
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wcalaicss('s, in llie cause ; but also tlio liistoiics of all my frioruls and 
ac<|iKiiiitauc(s aiul all tkdi' fci 1111:4s and failings, wants, wishes and 
weak ln^^^es, by submitting to \ou once a month all the letters I have 
received during the preceding tweniy-eight days. 

^ on will please to understand, Sir, that I have a large circle of no 
(piaiiiljnce, (they call tliemselvcs friends,) who favour mo most liberally 
with their opinioiis and observations upon things in general - lawyers^ 
poets, painters, soldiers, saiiors actors, doctors, clergymen, apoihe- 
caries, e\i*n ininistin-s of state; and, what are still more important tn a 
single jjenthanan, ladies, married and unmarried, are nnmlicred amongst 
my numerous corre spondents : — yon will naturally imagine that I main- 
tain the corrv'spondence upon equal terms ; but as 1 am, pcrliaps, 
least vain person imaginable, and tremble at the siglit of any produc- 
tion of my own in print (even an advertisement for a lost spaniel), never 
line of mine do you receive, if you acciqit my ofter, except, now and 
then perhaps, a low words by way of note, wlienevi-r a ])ei*son or pm suit 
mentioned, is decideilly private as to reruh r some little explanation 
absolutely necessary. 

I admit, since I \sish to antici[)ate objections, iliat this iiropo-’al 
carries with it tin' air (d' .Munetlnng like a bieach of conlidcnct'; l)iir 
I perceive that sou have already printed letters of i^ersons dead an ! 
living, who certainly never expected to see their writings put ()])(Mdy 
before the world, and therefore I have less delie.u'v hi making <!i 
oiler, yiiico all my friends will immediately see the iiso to wire !i ^ 
apply their communications, and if they dislike my eonduet, tliev ni iv, 
in anger, desist Iroin writing’ to anymore, or in revenge go ilu* 
Icngtli of publishing whatever I write to ///cav. 

And so, Mr. Kditor, if you choose, you may untie the red tape 
which holds together the collection for ])art o(‘ Jnniiarv and k\‘l)ruar\,. 
and shaking the eontv'uts upon yon, t'lSle, ai range tie*in in uh.ifcvt'r 
order you thmk iii ; -you wdl pine* i\e llnil 1 ha\i^ v lejullv erased, tlie 
iuniu's of the wiittn’.^, liaving mciJy d,o -ivi'ted tie* eoveis. 

In Ijopes tliat we may m euuiM'of time becone: };c*ttei ac:iuainted, 
pray permit me to subsciihe myself, 

\oins (aithfiilly, John 'riioMCu^v. 

Having accepted Mr. Tiiomcson’s strange oiler, we submit tlie fol- 
lowing corres]K>nd(mce to whicli lie .alludes ; from a regular continua- 
tion of wliich, we hope to be able to furnish a monthly review of men 
and manners, and things in geiu ral, as liicy occur, with the diflerent 
views taken of them l)y his vavious fi lends and acquaintances. Ed. 

_ _ 4^ 

>fo. I. 

Brig/lion, Januari/ 30, I8ii5. 

Mk dear 't’liOMPSoN,— I recpived your letter of the 25t\\, (as it is 
natural I sliould',) on tlfl? 2Gth, but wo have been so busy getting our- 
selves settled in our new residence on tlie Marine Parade, that I li- 
terally have bad not a nionn*tit to reply to your qi;cbtions about the 
Mine shares, or coming here, or your aunt’s bealtb, or indeed any 
thing else : — but now, luiviiig at length gotten a room to sit down 
ill, I hasten to make the amemh honorable, and repl^v in due form (o 
all your interrogatories, , 
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In the first place —the shares; — yon surely must perceive that the 
game at which you evidently feel a strong desire to play, is one of mere 
chance : it is extremely well to talk of certain profits, and look with 
the most amiable regards upon plans, elevations, shafts, sections, and 
the deuce knows what ; but it reejuires a serious thoiiglit before you 
embark a property in such schemes, to the manifest injury of those 
nearest and dearest to you : — you say, you never can fail, bi‘eause you 
make no engagementsS, but j)ay as far as your money goes, and if com- 
pelled to stop, why the total loss is tlie amount of your subscription, 
and there can be no farllier claim upon you; — this may be true, and at 
all events, sounds ])lausible ; but recollect the security you bate upon 
such distant speculations, subject to all political contingencies, and to 
the moral rcs])Onsibibty of residcjit agents. You have seen the cal- 
culations of the amount actually vested in similar undertakings t if 

you have not, get it, and impress upon your ntind that upwards of one 
hundred and sixty-six millions of money are embarked: ])crhaps this 
will make yon pause, — if it do not, believe me faitlicr, that without 
application lo Parliament, your transfers of shares are illegal, and that, 
2 oil/t application to Parliamciit, you become responsi]>le, iH)t only for 
the sum you have subsciibed, !mt for your sluue of the positive loss, 
as far as your whole property will go tow’ards dedVaying it. 

This, hovvc'ver, smells of sho]), and 1 wiil d(der my farther argu- 
ments miiil we me(‘t, aiul |)roceed now to t' ll you what I tlwnk of )our 
coming here:— in the first place, my wife has got a toni]i‘iJting tooth- 
ache, under which afUietion slie is not so patient as 1 could wish — my 
cld(^st girl has a \ iolent cold, and we ai e at the moment without a cook — 
the wind whistles (Iirough the how window of the drawing-room, and 
seems to sound in my ears, as the London bedls did to Wiiitlington, a 
summons to my ovui coniioriuhle house in Gr()s\ enor-street : but Emily 
declares that slu* must ^day lu've, because tlu* Countess is here; not 
lltU she caves a straw for the Countess, nor the Countess a straw for 
her, but ^hc thinks it extremely wu’oiig to go to town before either Par- 
liament sits or tlie Opera opens ; /, having no seat in the one, and 
s/ii no l>t)x at tin’ odier ; staying here, however, is what s/tc calls life; 
but which, I apprehend, (so anomalous arc all her proceedings,) 

is likely to bj her death. 

Loth she and my eldcNt girl caught tlicir colds by going to the thea- 
tre tlie other night, which Emily was resolved on doing; not to hear 
the wind-whistling music of Uer Freyschutz, which she had heard four 
times before in London, (by the w^ay, what an illustrious specimen of 
Humbug that is !) but because the Countess had a box. She would 
not have the horses out at night, because the Countess would set her 
down; l>ut, unfortunately for her schemings, the Countess had some 
singing-people down from town, and |lid not go ; Emily was out of sorts 
the whole evening, and w’heii the performance was ended, we dis- 
covered on the outside of the theatre, that ol which there was not the 
remotest probability within— I mean an overflow: — the rain fell in 
torrents — no carriage there — and as /lies are as scarce in bad weather 
at Brighton as any where else, we had no alternative but wading home 
with the wind in\^r faces, in as sharp a shower as ever gratified the 
eye of a thirsty farmer. 

Now, is it not marvellous, my dear Thom])son, that people should 
a« 4 t so completely under the influence of others, or suffer themselves 
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to be led by the nose blindfold by their betters: — here are we, paying 
twelve guineas per week in January, for a iiouse like a lanthorn, with 
windows that shut not, and with no protection except some dingy white- 
dinfity curtains, which, whenever the breeze sets in from the sea, wave in 
niy drawing-room like the triumphant Pavilion of Charles X. himself: 
as to the dining-parlour, the relative positions of the fire-place and 
door, which opens into a nuirow passage (going immediately to the 
street), render it absolutely necessary, in sitting at table, that my left 
cheek should be roasted and my right cheek frozen, and that 1 should 
be constantly reminded of the jocose cockneyism which I have some- 
where seen about “ that air hurting this car add to all these agranens^ 
the-perpetual trembhmcn.s of the crazy edifice whenever a housemaid 
paces the drawing-room over our heads, and the positive impossibility 
of saying a single syllabic throughout the day or night, in any one 
apartment in the house, that cannot be heard in at least three others. 

But then it is right and fashionable, and, as the Brighton physicians 
tell you, moreover, wholesome ; and then to have a blue earthenware 
plate full of wretched shrimps for breakfast, every man bis own shrimp- 
picker, and to endure the inortificatiou of heiiig invited to all the small 
dull parties, and left out of all the good ones ; -this is constantly Emily's 
case •, our fat friend, with whom, contrary to my earnest entreaties, she 
made a sort of half acquaintance, went off’ suddenly because she was 
not invited to ont ; 1 wish my dear wife would be affronted too; but 
there is the misfortune ; like tlie morose wit in the jest-book, who hung 
bis fiddle up in tlie hall, my Emily is abroad all kindness and com- 
placency, while, as if she had exhausted all her stock of good humour 
upon society, she is always nervous and fidgety at home; and if it 
were not for Major Ilopkinson and her camphorated julep, 1 really 
don’t believe she could endure even this. 

Knirc nous, she tells me that the Major has made some observations 
upon my eldest girl — you remember her a mere child — Emily always 
said she was very like w/c, and so does the Major ; now, 1 cannot per- 
ceive it, for my eye.s are black, her’s blue ; her nose rctrous&e, mine 
aquiline ; she is tall and slim, 1 short and thick : hut I suppose I am 
wrong, for no man sees his own case clearly. I never have perceived 
any particular attentions of the Major’s to the girl, but, as Emily says 
it is so, 1 suppose it is ; most certain it is, he is always here, and he 
can have no otlier pursuit. 

If, after all this, you cbpose to come, I shall be delighted to see you : 
your Aunt is much better, she has put herself under the care of Dr. 
Yates, a yoUng physician of rising reputation, and who is at present 
much talked of for a wonderful cure which he has performed here, and 
which has done him an infinity of good : the liberality tlt^patient’s 
mother is not less the theme of fonvorsation ; and it is extremely gra- 
tifying to see, at once the display of such talent on the one hand, and 
such noble feeling on the other. 

Emily has lain down, and her door is locked, so I must not disturb 
her to ask if she have any commands for you. Write, if you do not 
come ; and if you do or do not, believe me always yoprs, 

> Dear Tiiorapson, 
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No. II. {By private hmd.) 

Mr. and Mrs. present their compliments to Mr. Thomp- 

son, request the pleasure of his company at dinner on Saturday, Fe- 
bruary 12, at a quarter before seven o'clock. 

The favour of an answer is requested. 


No. III. 

Clifford-street,' Feb. 8 , 1825 . 

My dear John, — What can have induced you to leave London just 
as everybody else is coming into it, — “ a truant disposition, good my 
Lord ?” or, as the novel says, “ has the blind god been at work ?” To 
Hastings ? I should as soon have thought of hearing of you from Kams- 
chatka. 

His Majesty was not sufficiently recovered from his late fit of the 
gout to open the parliament; but, as Lord Pomfret had promised Eliza and 
myself tickets, we went notwithstanding, and were very much gratified 
by the splendid appearance of the assembly ; it seems a pity to me, but 
then you will say we women are too fond of dress and show, that the 
Peers are not always robed when sitting ; I am told, that even the 
ministers come into the house with muddy boots and great coats, and 
all the et cetera of dirty weather about them ; surely, this is divesting 
an assembly, so august as that of the British Peerage, of too great a 
share of its dignity. We got home early, but tired ; nothing is so 
fatiguing as morning dressing ; besides, dress by day-light in women 
never looks well, and one is petted into a perfect fever by the con- 
sciousness of being over-lighted up. 

We were at Lady Salisbury’s: she has begun early ; but she has a 
perfect right to begin the season, for every thing she does in tlie way 
of party is good. I there heard that one of the Lady Bathursts is on 
the eve of marriage ; I saw Sir William, who looks wretchedly ill. I 
am told the wommi’x book has worried him not a little ; I wish one dare 
read it, perhaps as I am of a sober age 1 might venture, or if you, 
who are the most discreet creature alive, would send me a copy by 
the unreadable passages marked, I would take the greatest care to 
avoid them. 

You see Miss Foote has made her appearance, and been received 
with wonderful t-clat. I am the first to make allowances for her, and 
the last to cast stones ; but, to be sure, the people of this great city are 
the most strange and contradictory creatures upon earth. Mr. Kean, 
whose acting, you know, 1 dislike, and therefore cannot be supposed to 
advocate from any partiality, is hissed, hooted, libelled, and lam- 
pooned, at one theatre, for conduct (which, however inexcusable in a 
moral foint^of view, has never yet excluded men from society;) 
^with an individual, whose taste may be estimated b;^ the correspon- 
dence she cultivated, and whose affections appear to have been as un- 
settled as unamiablc. And in the middle of all this horrid din of dis- 
approbation, a young lady, whose claims to public patronage are 
founded on the fact of having endeavoured to make a simpleton marry 
her in the dark, after her second accouchement by another man, is held 
up as an object ef the deepest interest, and guineas given by partisans 
to applaud her to the skies. 

Assuredly Miss Foote is to be pitied, and pity would one grant, and 
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part of that pity one would shew by trying to forget her faults ; hut 
when it comes to the point of upholding a want of virtue in a woman 
in coni radistinction to laxity of morals in a man, I, for one, must beg 
leave to stop ; j since, if exatnpld' is wliat is talked about, it is most 
clear, that the sight of a lovely fascinating gitl, shouted to the skies 
as a martyr, because she has had two natural children, must be more 
injurious to the minds of our daughters, than the appearance of a man 
for whom, if they felt no disgust, they could at least not personally sym- 
pathize with ; however, every thing finds its level, and the public, appa- 
rently conscious of their own inconsistency, have resolved^ since actors 
will be actors, and nature nature, to reserve their morality for some 
bett^ arena than the pit of a theatre, and go regularly to see both Mr. 
Keaff and M iss Foote, as if they werc^ as pure as vestals ; you know, by 
way of postscript to this subject, that Mr. Pea-green Ilayue and Miss 
Foote have made it up, and are always in the same box together at the 
theatre, — I hope he may not find it the wroug bov^ but he will surely 
marry her. 

Are you aware that ihe Kang wears a velvet coat ? it is true, my dear 
John; and unless you leave your Philandering amongst the intricacies of 
Hastings, and bedeck yourself in a similar costume, never more be 
nephew of mine, nor venture to the Opera again, where thiiey must be 
fashionable. The Opera really uill open, that is news ; but the ene- 
mies of this establishment say it will tumbledown, — I hoped this story 
was without foundation, but I now fear the theatre is. Ayrton, who is 
to manage, has good taste, and wc are to have Don Gioi^anni; and 
they say Pasta, wlio is positively not in the situation from which Lady 
Mountcharles is ju>st recovering. 

I have quite filled my paper, and have forgotten to mention the only 
thing I had any occasion to write about ; shall you be in town by the 

1 2th ? I dine at the ’s, and it will be a charity in you to meet 

me. Eliza goes with me, and we intend going to the Operd afterwards, 
should it open : upon that occasion you may appear in a cloth coat ; 
and at all events write me word what you propose to do, because if you 
do not come up, and the Opera should not open, I think I shall send 
for Hooper, and get up a cold for the occasion. 

Believe me, deaf John, always your affectionate Aunt, 

Eliza says she w^ishes your name were Edward instead of .lolin, for 
then she could account for yimr attachment to Hastings and the Shores / 
Is not she very saucy ? * 



No. IV. 

• Long-Acre, Feht 3,^825. 

Sia, — We take the liberty of qalling your attention to our small ac- 
count for the year 1823, which remains unsettled, amounting to £386. 
7s. »(L 

In soliciting a continuance of your favours, we beg to assure you, 
thatf we should not have taken the liberty of mentioning the trifling 
balauce due us, but that we have a very large sum to make up to- 
wards the end of the month. 

We are,< Sir, ^ 

Your obedient humble Servants, 

J. Thompson, Ebtp &c. ^ 1 — 
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No. V. 

M — V , DetMf Fch. 8. 

My dear Thompson, — When, howj^ or in what part of the world did 
you pick up the biped monster you have sent me here as butler I Lord 
Carysfoit! he might as well have told you that he- had lived at Carl- 
ton Palace ; why, knowing his right hand from his left, after some con- 
sideration, is the of his ingenuity. Only yesterday he iced my 

claret, and put down half mulled champagne; besides, the fellow knows 
no French, and is so destitute of vrnous understanding, ihat when I 
called for Constantia one day last week, he sent my wife’s maid to the 
nursery, and produced my third daughter in the middle of dinner, 
instead of the sweet wine ; this cannot do, and as I cannot do without 
somebody, what am 1 to do I 

You certainly arc, my dear Thompson, a most admirable acquisition 
to a small circle, and, as far as buying chiffoniers or cheapening chests 
of drawers, may be trusted; but as for butleis, by Jove! you have no 
discrimination. Look out for me again, in hopes of retiieving your 
tottering reputation ; find me a fellow who is a rogue— I liate fools for 
servants. I can always manage kiuues; but a fool keeps one in a 
pcipetual#carlatnia with his gauiftenis. SSnd me a fellow w'ho pow- 
ders his liair, and has learned to dance : no man tliat docs not do the 
waltz-step can turn propeily from a tabic; and no fellow that cannot 
speak French is woith his port. Say that I keep a dennet entirely for 
•his use, and a small skivey to wait upon him, a double-barrelled Man- 
ton and brace of pointers dining ilic season, and liberty to go after 
the hounds, wlien the scent does not lie and I do not go myself: — 
tell him I offer him all tins— port wine at discretion, and above all, 
an agreeable flirtation with Mis. Pluuicr, my wife’s woman, who is 
as great a coquette as her betters. 

As for wages, 1 give you a emte blamhc; so do get me a pre- 
sentable manciple. 

There is nothing stirring here but foxes : the ’s are down, but 

they are so dreadfully matter-of-fact, and Fimnia is so figurative, that 
they cannot make it out at all ; and as for those thread-paper girlS;, with 
their eternal red heads and azure dresses, they really give one what 
they almost seem to represent — I mean the blue devils, my dear 
Thompson ! ^ 

Why don’t you come here ? you would be quite a delight, and you 
coukl beau my wife about — she really likes*you ; and besides, you can 
sing and amuse us : — wc are as dull as Dutchmen ; but you might en- 
liven us : — come yourself and be butler, if you like it ; I assure you Mrs. 
Plumei is n»t to be slighted, even by a lady-killer! I could not 
" scold you, if you made blunders, oj committed any — so you 

had better send somebody else. 

What a book that fool Harriette has put forth! — pubUshod, too, by 
the Deputy-Grand-Master of the London Orange Lodge!— -Deputy, 

toOi to the virtuous Lord K ! I 'should think that Deernurst 

must wish her at Old Nick ; not to say any thing of my worthy ftieiKl 
Hart— she seems really to have been fond c^ the one man; but 
ripping up thes^ old stories will, I fear, set the ladies upon retaliation. 
She lets tne off easy, I^dtnit; and, as for my dear lazy Emma, she b 
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so good, and kind, and idle into die bargain, that she would not take 
the trouble to bo angry about it, even were it all triui. 

How goes on the French play this year ? — Alvanley, I suppose, 
always there. I mean to have a box this season, if 1 get up to town 
in time. What is the name of the lawyer who f^tes the actresses ? — you 
must make him know me. And, by the by, dear Thompson, will you 
call at Fribourg’s, and tell him to send me down six or eight pOUndS Of 
the mixture ; and I wish you would also tell Tattcrsall not to forget 
what he promised. That tea and coffee stable>place up by Portman> 
square will never hurt Tat. Hang me, if I don’t think Westminster 
Abbey and Tattersall’s arc part of the British constitution! 

|mu, Thompson ! — don’t forget a good butler. Emma calls this 
Hudibras. 

Thine, till deaUi, G- 


No-. VI. V 

Hastings, Feb. 5, 1825. 

You are unreasonable — you ask confidence, yet repose none ! Do 
you believe that I shall accede to your request? I am petrified ! — but 
you know your power, and can insult with impunity. LucW is it that 
I have nothing more serious to reproach myself with ! It ilj however, 
my own fault ; had I never be' a ingenuous, you had never dared to 
be insolent. I hardly know what I write ; nor do I think you will be 
able to read this wretched scrawl ; my hand trembles, and my head 
burns. How could you make such a proposition ? You know I am 
here alone — utterly alone — not even knowing a human being! You 
ask leave to come to me : is this fair — is it honourable ? I have con- 
fessed my feelings for you, and you would now seek to seize the only 
possible opportunity to take advantage of that confession ; — but why 
osk my permission? If you choose to come, what earth is' 
there to hinder you ? I cannot control your actions ; but to ask me to 
give you leave to come ! — I am terribly confused, and do not knojv 
even how to get this to the post-office ; but I would not for the world 
that you should come without first knowing my sentiments. If you 
choose to postpone your visit until after the 10th, I shall be alone — 
perhaps you will prefer coming then. 

Adieu! — Yours, ‘ mulgre tout,' 

Note bp Mr. Thompson on the back of this letter. 

“ I went to Hastings the 8th Feb. J. T,” 


No. VII. 

D]?:vii ThomtsoK, * Feb. 9, 1825. 

I itAVE thi^ moment arrived in town. I left Hastings on Thurs- 
day morning ; but came round by Petworth, where 1 stayed till this 
morning. 1 wanted to consult you about some furniture for our new 
house ; but your man tells me you are gone to Brighton, ‘ he believes.’ 
T return to Hastings the day after to-morrow, for 1 db not like leaving 
poor Jane more than 1 can help : qhe desired me to mkke her best com- 
pliments, if I saw you. Should this be folrwarded to you, cannot you 
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get from Brighton to us? — we shall stay by the sea until aftor the be- 
ginning of March, and you will ^ great acquisition to US. God bless 
you. Yours, truly^ 

We are unable, this montlb w give place to any more of these let- 
ters; but since Mr. Thompson has opened iiis plan to us, we have 
submitted the few for which we had room, as a specimen of the infor- 
mation and entertainment likely to be collected from the literary com- 
munications of his friends; for which, in each succeeding month, we 
shall leave the necessary spa^ic. 


THE MATRIMONIAL SQUABBLE. 

An honest tailor, whose baptismal 
And palronyinic appellations 
Were William Button, had a dismal 
Tendency to deep potations ; 

And though, when sober, ^twas his doom, 
Like Jerry Sneak's, to drink the first 
Weak cups of tea, — the last and worst 
When they had coffee, and consume 
The fattest mutton-6aps at dinner, 

Yei sometimes the audacious sinner, 
Asserting his marital rights, 

Would, on the wages-paying nights. 

Betake him to the public-house 
To smoke, and tipple, and carouse; 

And as, with eacn new dram and si|), he 
Still more and more pot-valiaiit grew, 

At last he fanly braved his spouse, 

Call'd her a vixen and a shrew, 

A Jezebel, and a Xantippe. 

lictuniing home one night, our varlet 
Bold with his wife-compelling liquor. 
Rattled the knocker quick and quicker, 
When with fierce eye, and face or scarlet. 
His tender spouse appear'd, and shrilly 
Vented reproaches on her Willy: — 

** So, jackanapes, you 're come jit last! 

No doubt the evening has been past 
In tippling purl, you drunken sot. 

Mull'd ale and amber, hot and hot, 

While your poor wife is left to slave. 

And drink cold water from the can, — 
Cold water, >e remorseless knave !” 

** Cold !" cried the husband, who began 
In turn to wrangle and to storm it, 

Cold ! ye poor lazy slattern, cold ! 

Then why, yc good-for-nothing ecold I 
Why don't you warm it?" 
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• COURT-DAY.* 

Havino no particular reason for presenting myself at the drawing- 
room this year, (and, indeed, being not a little overdone by the ordeal 
I had gone through at the University the night previous,) I took no 
prominent part in that ceremonial, otherwise than by strolling quietly 
down St. James’s-street, about twelve o’clock, to see the humours of the 
day: and going to court always affords something sufEcient to attract 
crowds of spectators of all classes. The scene was of the most motley 
description. The pavement was thronged with persons of every deno- 
Xiratotion ; but chiefly 'of the lower orders. The windows and bal- 
dillWs, even the tops of houses, were swarming with people, anxious to 
see the procession ; and the two sides of the open street were lined with 
carriages full of ladies looking on at a show, in which, doubtless, many of 
them sighed to take a more active’part; and which many would proba- 
bly have belonged, but for certain new restrictions lately imposed, which 
have rather impeded the approach of the fair sex gtiural to the ])re- 
sence of his Mo.->t Gracious Majesty; and, by alarming tlie pride of 
some, hurting the feelings of others, and throwing obstacles in the 
way of all, have contributed not a little to linn llie attendance usual on 
these occasions. Hut I liave met with ladies wlio have presumed to 
rebel, and to call in question thi> neecssity of those rcgulanons, tossing 
their pretty heads with something (hat had very much the air of /cic 
majeste, wliich made me look about me to avoid any participation, lest 
I sliould unconsciously, iii my sympathy with the de.ir tiaitors, he 
drawn in as an accomplice, or become at least guilty of misprision of 
treason. I have a great fancy for making one in a crowd when any 
thing generally interesting is going on ; for where a vast nutnher of 
human beings arc gathered together, there is sure to be an abnndifnt 
dcvclopemcnt of nature and chiuacter ; and even in *liose instances, 
where the parties possess neither nature nor character, the affected 
assumption of one or the other never fails to produce materials for 
amusement to the attentive spectator. In .a crowd, people arc gene- 
rally more off their guard than in small ])riv;Uo circles — tlicir attention 
is withdrawn from self; and being attracted outwardly, the veil of arti- 
ficial demeanour is dropped, and glimpses of reality are altbrdeil, wliich, 
under other circumstances, are seldom obtained. On this gay occasion 
it was not uninteresting to see the collected band of those highly- 
favoured beings who w*sro, in a manner, chosen by the sovereign to 
ap])roach his person ; and it was amusing to notice amongst the nume- 
rous candidates for royal distinction, the various ways in which they 
seemed affected, and in what manner they sustained their part in the 
spectacle on this high occasion. Some seemed, indecTi, to forget that 
they were bnly a part of a sllow ; and passed by, towering in their 
splendour, as though the drawing-room was made for them and their 
plumes, or their bags and swords (as the sex might chance to be), and 
for them alone. Others were elevated by the more pardonable pride 
of beauty ; and I could not help suspecting more than one beautiful 
head of concealing a secret plot against the liborty of the sovereign 

* For the internni ceremonies on Coiirt-ilayS) see Kentucky’s Journal^ vol. ii. 
page 212. 
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liiinscir, to whom they w'ere going to pay homage; for were liis Ma- 
jesty of my o])iiiioa in legard to beauty, he would not, perhaps, long 
remain in widowed state. There were some — hut a few only— who 
pasbed by v\ ith countenances as unmoved and unaltered by the circum- 
stances of the moment, as if they had forgotten that their lieads were 
adorned witli featliers and diamonds ; their “ w'ill was in composure," 
and they were chatting to their com]>anions e'^actly as if they were 
going out for a morning's shopping. 'I'lie young and timid novices to 
the courtly scene were easily diseeruihle ; and 1 tl)onght I c(/nld even 
trace the particular tremble of the feather which decked the hair of the 
palpiUiting fair one who was about to tread, h)r tbe first timc^ iho 
floors of fSt. James’s. Some were evidently ov’erconie with a 
their personal aitractions, or the good taste or splendour of tlicir deco- 
rations ; and in thescl the endeavour was .a])parently great to wear a 
face of unconscious carel^ness, and to liear their faculties as meekly as 
the nature of things woura admit; but it would not do —the re:il state 
of the mind peeped perpetually through tlic mask, and a glance of tri- 
timph on others, or of pleased survey upon llumiselves, betrayed too 
clearly the flutter of vanity at the heart. 'I'liere were some, on the 
contrary, who seemed ill at ease, and by no means on such good terms 
with themselves, or so satisfied with the result of the morning’s toilette 
-anxiety and dissatisfaction were in the eye, and discontent quivered 
on the lip- -in spite of, a continual effort to assume the smile of easy 
gaiety, helitting the occasion. It i^ but fair that I should testify, (with 
ivhatevor feelint’s of mortification and reluclauce,) that this latter class 
eomjiri.sed full as many of my own ,is of the fairer si'x. 'fhe odious 
race of exquisites were to be si'cn occasionally, and were easily dis- 
cernil)lc by llie incflablo consequeneo which they seemed to attach to 
their appearance — the anxious glance at tlio pockeumirvor — the inces- 
sant adjusliutsut of curl, or tie, or seals, or frogs, tags, necklace, chain, 
or any other of the new-fangled ornaments witlt whiclt men are now 
not ashamed to adorn tliemselves, in their eager attemjits to rival the 
ladies in exterior attractions. I could not hel)) remarking, within the 
dignified inclosure of a splendid ooronetted coach, one lovely young 
creature whom I should, without hesitation, ha\e selected as the queen 
of the procession; and were the present days any tluug like those of 
cliivalry, I could witli pleasure have run a tilt in behalf of the supre- 
macy of this peerless damsel, who haunted my imagination and gave 
me a heart- ache for the next fortnight. Thcigrandeur of the equipage 
in which she was enveloped, partook of something of the old school of 
magnificence, and this heightened the cliann of her youth and loveli- 
ness. There was a moral as well as physical beauty about her, which 
in ray eyes inatfe her transceudantly lovely. She could "hot but know 
that she was highly favoured by Natute, or her discernment would be 
justly questionable ; but she seemed to hold it just in that degree of 
value that the possessor of a talisman, ao powerful over the human 
heart, should always hold it. Such, indeed, was her modesty in this 
respect, that I am confident 1 might so accurately describe her, that 
though the whole. ^rawing-room should at once my fair one “know 
from any other on^?,” yet I should incur no risk of raising on that sweet 
cheek the crimson of modesty, displeased at being [minted out to no- 
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tice ; for she would be the very last person to be struck with the reseni> 
blance, or to acknowledge the truth of the panegyric. Pass on then, 
my fair, unrevealed : I will but thus silently dedicate my tribute of 
praise, and offer the wreath of my honest admiration under this deli- 
cate reserve, to the most beautiful lady of the drawing-room held in 
May 1824. Nor do I fear that my applause should remain in abey- 
ance, like an unclaimed dividend. It is more than possible that every 
lady there present may, in turn, (my meek-eyed fair one alone excepted) 
do me the favour to appropriate my homage to herself. Whilst these 
various feelings and emotions were to be traced in those privileged 
beiims within their carriages ; in the pedestrians all was hilarity and 
goTO^iumour, as was befitting people who were treated by their betters 
with a spectacle gratis, — and they seemed to bring with them every 
disposition and capacity for a full enjoyment of tlJe scene. The middle 
of the street was left vacant for thd passage ^ thc carriages which had 
the honour to convoy the happy fair, the d^nguishcd, or the brave, 
and others, neither fair, brave, nor distinguished, who were all going to 
pay their duty to their Sovereign. At these, John Bull took his broad 
unceremonious stare ; and some of the gay company, as they passed 
slowly along the alley left for them, or stood waiting the clearing a\^ay 
of the impediments in fiont, lent themselves with good humour to his 
amusement, and gave a full view of their nodding plumes and spark- 
ling diamonds ; whiUt others, ill-naturedly epough, drew down the 
blinds upon their splendour, and refused to be admired. 

It is certainly a fine occasion for the display of equipages, horses, 
liveries, servants, and all the et ceteras of the magnifico’s imposing 
array. I like to see the different demeanor of even the outside pas- 
sengers on these occasions, who betray feelings and passions by no 
means dissimilar to those which sway the minds of the tenants of the 
interior. I marked many a laced and long-caned footman as much 
intoxicated with the applause bestowed on the vehicle, of which he was 
merely an appendage, as though it was entirely directed to him ; and I 
was often diverted by the swollen importance of a jolly old coachman, 
guiding the reins of a carriage ornamented with a strawberry-leaved 
coronet ; the nicely powdered wig, with tobacco-pipe curls, the three- 
cornered hat and enormous bouquet, and whole air of this well-fed 
automaton, plainly showed that he considered the part he bore in the 
procession as nothing inferior to that of bis Grace himself. The con- 
trasts sometimes exhibited on these occasions, by the different convey- 
ances, are very amusing. To these the mobility seem particularly 
alive ; and it was diverting to observe the effhet produce4 
risible faculties, when, after a long train of magnificent equipages in 
new-rigged splendor, well manned, and set oft at alT points to the 
utmost advantage, an unfortundee jarvie would make its appearance, 
following in the rear of a coach of distinguished splendor, and present- 
ing so truly miserable a spectacle as to overcome entirely the usual 
gravity of honest John» and set the whole street into one unanimous 
roar. Nor was it uninteresting to notice the different modes in which 
this reception was borne by the various tenants of these forlorn-looking 
vehicles ; who, in some instances, endured it remarkdbfy — which, I 

observed, had always the effect of shortening the merriment* My 

« 
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attention was particularly attracted to the domeanour of one of these, 
a naval officer ; who, being conveyed in a hackney-chariot to the gay 
scene of loyalty, and happening to be the first who had so come, 
was saluted with that general burst of derision which is so peculiarly 
trying to the nerves of all men, military or civil ; for it by no means 
follows, that he who can face the cannon's mouth in search of repu- 
tation without shrinking, shall be able to stand witli equal firmness 
the fire of ridicule — a battery, to many, far more formidable. It would 
seem that it is easier to receive the sword of battle in the bosom, and 
fall with dignity upon the afield, than to sustain a kick of the foot on 
the nether side, and to fall, with tolerably good temper. Btl^y 
oflScer was made of the true stuff, and bad evidently seen abundance of 
good service in the career of glory ; and on this trying occasion he did 
not desert himself, but^ave the fullest view of his person (which, 
handsome as it was, foiHlm the best set-off against the meanness of 
his equipage,} to the merry crow'd around him^ upon whom he looked 
with an air of such p rfect equanimity, good humour, and sympathy- 
appeared so thoroughly established in native and indefeasible dignity — 
and withal, so perfectly insensible to any mortification arising out of 
the machine which conveyed his person, that it most completely dried 
up the source of the mirth ; the laugh of derision was converted into 
loud huzzas, and he w^ cheered along the whole of the formidable 
line he had to pass. Very different was the deportment of another 
individual, who presently approached in guise equally humble. He met 
with a reception similar to that of the first ; but his nerves, or his 
temper, seemed totally unequal to brook the trial : he reddened, and 
frowned, and fidgeted, and looked from this side to that, as if in de- 
spair. He found, poor gentleman ! no refuge from the torrent which 
assailed him ; and his situation became the more distressing, as the 
whole line of carriages just then made an unlucky halt, and he was 
forced for some minutes to abide the gibes of the multitude ; while 
the disturbance evident in his countenance, his occasional fruitless 
eflbrts to put a good face upon it, with successive relapses into anger, 
and the assumption of something like a menacing gesture at times, 
gave him a most ludicrous appearance, and added excessively to the 
bursts of rude merriment, which kept up the attention of the scoffers 
around him ; and he looked by turns, as rage or mortification pre- 
vailed, like a baited bull, or a hapless dog, with c^nistered tail, till 
the advance of the procession at length released him from his tor- 
mentors. 

We can hardly be attentive observers of any chapter of real life, 
opening the b<^k, bap-hazard, at any page, without noticing something 
that may afford materials for useful reflection. Even in idly gazing at 
a procession to covjft, a lesson may be derived and that lesson, 1 
think, is contained chiefly in the hint vm take from .the mistakes of 
others as to their own self-estimation. Inese mistakes we plainly de- 
tect in our neighbour’s conduct ; and we see that feeling of pride and 
sense of dignity arq ^urt, exactly in proportion to the degree in which 
these notions are yntertained by the possessor. If they are placed on 
a flitse foundation, or if we overrate our pretensions, we prepare for 
ourselva the cup of mortification, which will he always more or less 
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full, and jnovo or less bitter, according as we invest tlicso same morti- 
fications with imaginary severity and undue importance. 

But w'hilst I moralize this theme, the band of courtiers arc re- 
turning from the royal interview, with pale faces, jaded looks, and 
relaxed curls, testifying the pressure of the brilliant crowd, “ the 
tioop’s of friends” which Wait on the Sovereign of Britain. Coun- 
tenances W(“re now rcleas,cd from the solicitude which previously 
marked them, and wcie a. negligent as their tresses: and thus 
ended the long-anticipated, long-sighed-for, long-postponed draw- 
inj^-roora. Whether the ladies were pleased with the way in which it 
w'tait olF, would be a knotty point to determine : so much dejiends 
upon the expectations and designs of the parties themselves. 8ome 
returned with smiles playing on their features ; while others wore, as I 
thought, a frown of ominous import, as tht^h all had not been well, 
as if a rival's head-dress had been too bccoj||p|;, or as though the one 
great personage, in compliance with the delicate t.nct attributed to him, 
liad avoided to press tlie cheek, however lovely, where exotic rosi's 
bloomed, and had saluted the forehead only. My imagination busied 
itself in fimejing that some had failed in the grand scheme of the cap- 
tivity of the royal allectioiis ; and in these were perceptible a degree of 
dejf'Ction whicli marked how w'ere the mighty hopes of the morning 
fallen ! But J .'im a fiiiciful being, and may, very possibly, weave a 
web of unreal spei’ulatiou ; there was, ho wever, w'ithout doubt, an ap- 
parent tianquilliiy in all, compared to the appearances of the morning — 
the flutter of hope, of expectation, of vanity, and of uncertainly, w'ere 
all calmed into stillness, and gave place to that languor which naturally 
succeeds a fatiguing exertion. One reflection forcibly struck me in 
the morning, and that w-as, the extraordinary faculty of ubiquity possess- 
ed by the fair sex. It is really, wonderful. Here 1 beheld numbers of 
ladies, as early asejeven or tw'clve o'clock, equipped in full featlier to 
appear at court, whom I had s.en W'ilh my own eyes at the grand 
medley at the University Club at four o’clock the same morning, many 
of whom J knew had been at Abnack’s the preceding night, before 
they came to the club ; and how many more places they bad graced with 
their presence, no one can possibly say. And yet, there they were 
in St. James’s-strcct, in unimpaired beauty, at noon, looking as if 
nothing whatever had happened. It is utterly incomprehensible to 
me how the ttiqre delicate and fragile part of the creation can bear 
this violent rouim of dissijiation, and “ keep the natural luby of their 
cheeks whilst mine, 1 honestly confess, are terribly blanched, or, 
rather more correctly, yellowed, w'ith heat and bad air and late 
hours, in a very short space of time. pQrtunately, .lfBi>vever, for the 
votaries of .fashionable life, the- “ natural ruby" ds ibt an absolute 
requisite in their cft^ogue of jewels, and a substitute lias accordingly 
been discovered* wm6h now jfinds i& appropriate nicllie in the dressing- 
boxes of both sexes. 


1 
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PROVINCIAL BALLADS, — NO. il. 

The Star of Pomeroy * 

Full of ihc dead, aud of their fame, 

(^io, waiideier, pace with iiiouriiful joy 
The liallb, now mute to Sejinour’b name, 

Tlic Ivied hallb ofPoincioyl « 

(jo, think, as there thy blow steps ro\'’c. 

Of princely SeymourN hundred ^ires. 

Of past lenowii and buried love. 

Of faded hearts and broken lyies. 

'Fhcre, lone enthur»iast, bend thine eyes 
On whar has been, no inoieto be. 

Till on thy soul ihe pa^t shall lise, 
liven as It now return^ on me. 

But ho|)e t^f 

A lay oflflRe, the soul t6 move, 

Such themes my verse could only n^r— 

I tell a simple tale of love. 

—No fleece of cloud can eye bthoW 
Along the dim blue evening sky. 

While hangs the moon, in pallid gold. 

O’er the dark woods of Pomeroy. 

All biher-sweet the holy bell 
Proclaims a solemn vesper hour. 

And to the chapel in the dell 

The household glide fiom hall and bovver. 

But who, — where, with wrought shafts of stone. 

Yon silver’d lattice gleams ou high, — 

Paces her hower, and weeps alone ? 

Who but the Star of Pomeroy? 

More fair, more pale than summer’s moon, 

Shines the young cheek on which it fells, 

As there the lady trunks how soon 
She leaves for love her father’s halls. 

Haik ! from the wood a bugle peals — 

She starts — she leaves her chamber fair ; — 

With quick, but faltering pace she steals 
O’er floor of oak and massy stair. 

Pa^’d are the gates — oh ! sterii^and dread 
The strife ’twixt love aud duty grew. 

As, with reverted eye, she bade 

Her bovitcr, her home, a mute adieu. 

With heavier heart than e’er before, 

* ^he treads the* path to that lone grove, 

Wher^ first she heard, in cjjiys of yore, 

^ The^yhUper of forbidden love. 

* Every admirer of baf'onfel anti^ities'^s tjbte luijisof Berry Pomeroy 

Castle. They lie within a small distance of the town' of Totnes, in Devonshire. 
What Lord Byron has of the Coliseum, may be applied with singular appro- 
friateness to them * tjihy do indeed fenppose 

'A'noble wreck in ruino^ perfection ;** 

and the family to whom they belong, taking evcif precaution to prevent the 
iVir^er damages of time or wantoiti^sa npVm this floe monument of ancestral 
grandeur. 

VCL. XIII. Na. LT. 
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Iiiipalient in the trysttng shade 
Her lover soon the lady foiiiid. 

And heard, witliin the oakwood glade, 

His unseen charger paw the ground. 

“ Oh, Herbert, better far for both, 

Wo leave ill time this rlecd undone : 

My pli^^litefl heart, my maiden troth, 

All I should f^ive, thou long hast won. 

Then seek no more, and love no less, — 
llctain my heart, renounce my hand ; — 

Think, think, will Heaven e’er dei^n to bless 
The bridal, by our fathers banu’u — 

** And wouldst thou thus my hopes deceive ? 

Was that swept promise given in vain? 

Can Ellen’s Ini^e but lead to grieve 
The heart that owns her gentle reign ? 

Our sires are foes^ but, oh, thou 
On all thy Herbert’s fond hopes frown, 
liccause'he springs, a lineal bough, 

From llie proud tree of Chanijiernown 

‘‘ Perchance our loves may reconcile 
Their feud, and they onr flight forgive; 

And, should they not, we ’ll laid the liile 
A sunnier land to lo\c and li\e.” 

With many a word of tender art, 

He hush’d the fears her breast within : — 

To him, that has his lady's heart, 

His lady’s hand is light to win. 

Soon did they mount, and fast did flee 
The lover and his trembling love ; 

And blithely for the moonshine free 
The charger clear’d the black oak grove. 

Swift, swift, did speed the roan blood steed, — 

Far, far to right layTotnes town, — 

7'ill, wandering bright in links of light, 

They saw Dart wind through woodlands brown. 

In deepest shade a boat lay moor’d ; 

On watch beside the rowers stood : 

Soon the fond twain were safe on board. 

And fast they swept the umber’d flood. 

Through tall Sark woods they wind and glide, 

Recede/ apace the forest shore, 

While through the gloom by fits was spied 
The sparkle of the silver'd oar. 

Off Dartmouth grey a vessel lay 
At anchor on the moonlight sea : 

Ere lai^g the twaifi her broad deck gain, 

^%eigh for distant Italy. » « 

Her cVieftainU'bre n^ulgaf name ; 

His stately lady too was'v^ere;— 

No taint could light on main’s fame 
Beneath their ^|ageandtBoflbi«r*d car^ . 

* Chanipernown, tVe, De Campo CnllectionSi 

Esefer, 1B20, p, 119.) an, ancient and distjiii^ilfShed family, whose name is familiar 
to all the readers of pro)^incinl history. 
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The breeze, the billow, sped them well, 
'Fheir native shore fades far behind. 

And nought is seen but ocean’s swell. 

As on they sweep on ocean’s wind. 

Nor many a day they roam’d the wave 
lire they were moor’d on foreign sand*;. 
And ring, and priest, and altar gave 
Their riles to link tlie lovers’ hands. 

— Alas for Imrnan hope, that e’er 
A cloud should dim its fairy ray! 

Alas for human love, that ne’er 

The loved one knows it will not stray ! 

He, for whose sake young lillea left 

Her childhood’s home, her mother’s arms. 
Too soon, of love and faith bereft. 

Sighs foj^Jl soft Venetian’s charms. 

Oil ! gricF 6f griefs ! That stranger’s hand 
Another claim’d, who saw too well ; — 
They met, tlicy fought: — on foreign land 
The flower of youth, the aggressor fell! 

What hope for her, the lorn one, now ? 

What place of rest beneath the sky? — 
Despair has paled her lovely brow. 

And sorrow dimm’d her shining eye. 

In vain afar her feet may stray, — 

Her thoughts are all of grief and homo, 

Hy the blue waves of Naples bay, 

(Ir ’mid the shrines of holy Home. 

Jf to repose her limlis she gave. 

It was not e’er to dream of joy; 

Still would she haunt her lover’s grave. 

Or the far woods of Pomcroy- 

— ^Time roll’d away. The feast was gay 
At ancient Berry’s courtly board; 

Brave hunters there, and ladies fair. 

Were round the castle’s princely lord. 

They talk’d of falcon, steed, and hound. 

Of arms, and courts, and beauty's power; 
And aye they pass’d the red wine round. 
And plaim’d the dance at evening hour. 

Bwt grief, which would not be bjguiled. 

Was ill the mother’s voice and eye. 

As she recall’d her absent child. 

Her own svi^et Star of Pomeroy. 

"^^-Sudden th^ Lall a peasant cross’d, — 

Ogve to th^ lady’s haiyl a scroll ; — 

She read — her cheek the ]ife>blood lost. 

As from the crowded haU^hc stole. 

Beneath the peasant’s roof^e stands — 
What sees protj,d Berry's lady there ? 

A veiled form, with folded hands, 
hat draws with pain the living air. 

** Oh, may an Ojring child at lost 

Read pardon in a mother's eye?”— ■ 
Shetraised her veil — one look— >’tis past— 
Set is the Star of Pomeroy I 
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THE SPANISH STUDENT, 

An Adventure at Padua, — -founded on fact. 

The grass is now growing in the streets of Padua. Ranges of 
houses are crumbling into dust. The marble palaces of its princes are 
silent ; and Learning has fled, like a false friend ! 

Yet, still its University remains : its doctors and professors are still 
there; and there still is the large clock, which thunders the dull hour 
into the ears of its straggling disciples. But where is the fame of 
Padua ? Where is its learned splendour ? Where are its eighteen 
thousand scholars, — Italian and Greek, Persian, Frank, and Arabian ? 
—They are gone, loaded with fhe wealth of science : they cultivate the 
seeds of learning at home, and the school of Petrarch and Galileo is 
deserted! 4 

It is now many years ago since a young Spanish student was seen, 
one sultry afternoon, descending the side of one of the Euganean hills 
on his return to Padua. He had been at Artpia that morning to visit 
the tomb of Petrarch, and W'as going back to the University, in which 
he had lately been admitted a scholar. I'he youth was of a good 
family, and was a native of the kingdom of Leon, and he had been 
sent to Padua in order to acquire a knowledge of languages, as well as 
some of the later discoveries in science, which were not then known (or 
at least not taught) in the colleges of Spain. He was a serious, grace- 
ful young man, with a proud mouth and a large black eye that wanted 
nothing but the illumination of love to make it altogether irresistible. 
Ilis name was Rodrigo Gomez ; and, on the afternoon of which we 
have spoken, had any lady seen him treading firmly and lightly along 
(as though all the blood of Castile were ^n his veins), and looked for a 
moment at his expressive face, where the' constant olive was now mixed 
and dashed with daprk red, like the flush of a ruby brought out by the 
dight, she might have pleaded a beautiful excuse for inconstancy or 
love. ‘ Rodrigo was not aware, however, of these things, but pressed 
forward wnth a quick step to Padua. He saw before him rich pastures 
stretching out into misty distance, and the gay villages of Italy scat- 
tered on each side. He passed Cataio, and the gloomy castle of the 
Obizzi; and, keeping onwards by the canal, continued to make the 
best of his way homewards.' Having gone a'«iile or two further, how- 
ever, the intense ■heat of the day oppressed him, and he resolved to rest 
himself at a small inn (which he had perceived #hen he passed that 
way before,) and to complete his journey in the evening. 

He was now about five or six mUes froin Padua, and*he entered the 
village inn. It stood a little out pf the roa^f and was sheltered by some 
large chesnut-ti^es from the heat of the sun. He called for refresh- 
ments, when bread* and fruit and a bottle of light wine were placed 
before him. In one corner ofrae room sate a dark sullen-looking man, 
whose air appeared somewhat above that of a peasant, drinking ; an- 
other sang a romance to a few listeners at the door of the house ; and 
two noble-looking men, who appeared to Ije foreigners^^ were conversing 
at a table near him. 

Sing that soi^ again, Stephano,” said one of the party at the out- 
side of the inn, “ and I will give thee some musi^ tp it and upon 
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this he took a violin out of a small bag that he held in his hand, and 
proceeded to draw from it some exquisite tones. “ That fellow has a 
fine hand,” said one of the gentlemen near Rodrigo, in Spanish. “ By 
Saint Jago he would beat the nightingale. Listen!” — And the fellow 
played until the hearing of Rodrigo was entranced. He had heard 
fine music in Spain, and was painfully subject to its power. Now he 
listened to the masterly capriccios of the musician, and then to the 
tender symphony, till at last the song commenced, and the words rivet- 
ed his attention. It told of “ the Beauty of Padua,” — her faults, her 
snares, her bewitching eyes, and her voice sweeter than music, which 
none had been ever known to resist. It spoke of her as a Calypso* — a 
Circe — a creature who outwent all sculpture, and painting, the Rights of 
passion, and the dreams of poets ; and then some plaintive burthen 
followed, which it was difficult to understand. But a second verse 
succeeding, the student^ listened more attentively, and caught words 
like these : — 

“ Tell me whcie her beauty lies ! 

Ill her lips, or in her eyes? 

In her bosom white and deep, 

Wliere her faiour’d lovers sleep ? 

In her love-enchaining smile ? 

In her truth, or in her guile ?” — 

and then the burthen was repeated, and the ditty closed. 

“ And, prythce, who is the beauty of Padua?” said the elder Spa- 
niard, when the song was over. 

“ He means Cornelia,” replied the landlord of the inn (a little stout 
humorous-looking man) who had just entered the room. 

“ I do not know her, friend,” retoited the stranger — “ who is she ? 

I never heard of more than one of that name, and she died long ago.” 

“ And pray who was she, if I may be so bold ?” said the host. “We 
have only one of that name who has been rctnarkable.” 

“ She was a famous woman, and mother of the Gracchi I” 

“ Oh ! — a relation perhaps. But this lady has no children ; plentUj^^ 
of lovers, though.” 

“ And now, ouf^good host,” said the Spaniard, “ sit down (hero, upon 
this bench,) and help us to drink some of this excellent wine. Ha ! 

’t has a rare flavour, i’ faith. This is your true Montepulciano— — ” 

“ You are a judge, Signior,” interrupted the landlord. 

“ No, no 1 I have tasted the true grape in my time, though, I con- 
fess. This wine reminds me of some wbicA 1 drank at the Prince of 
C— — 's, at Naples. It must be of the same vintage. But, to leave 
that subject — prythee sit down by me, friend, and tell us, without more 
ado, who yowr*€Iornelia is.” * , 

The host bowed, and' obeyed. Hq tasted his own ^ine like a land- 
lord, and spoke to the followina effect : — 

“ About five-and-twenty ySra ago^Signiors,’* said he, ** the large 
palace, which you will see on entering (you will know it by the 

fountain of lions,) belonged to a Cardinal of the family of the Minotti. 
He was of a proud and tyrannous temper, Sirs, as your high-born 
gendes frequent^ are ; but»be possessed large revenues, a wonderful 
stock pf learning, and, as it was said, expected one day or other to Iw 
Pope. He had not always been a churchman, however ; but, in his 
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early days, had followed the trade of fighting ; and had, in fact, sig- 
nalised himself a little in public battles, and considerably in private 
disputes. In truth he was of a quarrelsome nature ; and, being an 
expert swordsman, was much respected by gallants in general. lie 
had a friend, however ; one — one ” 

“ Antonio Zetti,” said the stranger In the peasant’s dress. 

“ You are right, Sigriior," returned the host ; “ Zetti was the name, 
as I recollect, — Antonio Zetti. Well, — it so chanced that this gallant 
fell in love with the same lady to whom the Count Minotti was then 
attached -for the great Cardinal, Sirs, was then only a Count.” 

** By Saint Jago ! onlp " — said the Spaniard. 

“ Yes, Signior,” replied the landlord, “ nothing more, I assure you.” 

“ And was not that enough ?” 

“ Oh, no, Signior — a mere nothing. We think nothing of people 
here unless they belong to the church.” 

“ Why was my crown not shaven, Guzman ?” said the Spaniard, 
aside, to his countryman. “ Why, what an ass was I to carve my 
dinner with a sword. 1 might have been a scarlet king here, and 
poisoned the car of the old man of the mountains.” 

“ Well, Sir, the Count Rlinotti aud his fiiend quarrelled (about the 
lady,) and fought ; and Antonio ” 

“ Was killed. I see it to the end,” said the Spaniard. 

“ Yes, .Sir, he was killed, as you say, and left a fine spring morning 
behind him. They met in the outskirts of Horae, (where the Count 
then lived,) and the first lunge cured the Signior Zetti of his passion.” 

“ And the lady married the victor 1 hey !” added the Spaniard. 
“ The women arc fond of laurels, 1 know, and a little blood will never 
spoil a green leaf.” 

“ No, Sir; she was obstinate and lefuscd the Count altogether 
an extraordinary case. Sir. He was rich, six feet high, and a soldier ; 
but, somehow or other, she rejected all. Upon her refusal, the Count 
threatened extremely to kill himself. But he didn’t. No, Sir, he was 
* "Ibo much of a soldier to die out of a brawl. On the contrary, he lived 
on, and pretty freely too, as report says ; and, in the course of time, he 
fell in love again. — 1 forget with whom — but the lady died, and then he 
gave up his wild eburses, and left the army, and, finally, entered a 
convent of Dominican monks. There he remained some years ; and, 
his talents being perceived, j(and his penances noised about,) he even- 
tually became its superior. From this height it was but one step 
to a bishopric, and anothe’i- to a cardinal’s Iwt. 'I’hese things are not 
difficult, Signiors, when Fortune is in the mood to serve us. About 
this time the chief of his family died, and his Eminence removed to 
the great Leone palace near Padua, bringing with hira*a female child. 
The girl w,as l^ought up m all manner of luxury ; she had foreign 
masters, was taught music and paintipg and the languages, and, in 
short, came to be considered quite a prodigy amongst the young 
women here. She wAB beautiful, too, as I have heard said, and was 
thought to resemble a celebrated picture painted by Leonardo da Vinci, 
(a famous artist in his time,) a Florentine. However, all this lasted 
only eighteen or nineteen years, or thereabouts, wlienWie old Cardinal 
died, and left this girl — who was generally supposed to be his clnld-o 
a bi^ggar.” 
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“ That was a beggarly action of my lord tlie Cardinal,” said the 
elder Spaniard. “ But what became of the girl ?” 

“ Why, Signior, the people hereabouts, finding that she could esta- 
blish no claim as his daiigliter, began to conjecture that she might 
have been his mistress, and shunned her accordingly.” 

“ ’Tis a good-natured world,” muttered tlie fSpaniard. 

“ Yes, Signior,” returned the host, “ it takes care of its morals. 
Well, — about this time, and while the young girl, who was called 
Cornelia, was in great distress, (for she had failed in procuring scho- 
lars in music and painting and other arts of which she was mistress, 
owing to the strict virtue of the families here,) — about this time, 
comes a young gallant to the University, a handsome spark, Signiors, 
(about my height, or rather better,) who conquered her heart and her 
person at once.” 

“ So ! what was bis name ?” 

** Antonio Zetti,” said the peasant-looking stranger again. 

“ Why, Signior !” exclaimed the landlord, “ you seem to know more 
of the matter than I do. I pray you go on with the story.” 

“ May I ask, Sir,” said the Spaniard, “ who this Antonio was ? 1 
thought that his * Eminence,’ (as our friend here calls him,) had put an 
end to /u6 pilgrimages.” 

“ He was the son of that Antonio Zetti, Sir,” replied the stranger, 
“ Ills father’s life was cut off by the bloody churchman, Minotti; and 
the youth was sworn (as Hannibal of old was) upon a flaming altar, to 
revenge his father’s murder — ««</ /w did T 

“ But not upon Minotti ?” 

“ lla, ha, ha!” laughed the stranger. “ I am not so sure. 'Twas 
whispered that he set off on the road to Paradise somewhat suddenly.” 

“ And his daughter? ” 

“ His daughter !” said the peasant, in a bitter voice, “ why she would 
be glad to die, but that she fears to do so. Her fame is spotted 
like a leper’s skin. Her life is a lie — for she has virtue in her heart, 
if 1 must speak truth, while she gives herself away to sin. Some sayi 
that she gives to no one more than a smile ” , 

“ Why does she not quit her horrid ways ?’’ interrupted the Spaniard. 

“ WhUf Signior ?~why, because she cannot starve, and dare not die. 
Oh ! she ’s a rare riddle, worse even than the Sphinx ; for 'tis said that 
all who comprehend her, perish.” 

“ Yours is an odd story, Sir.” ^ 

“ 'Tis whispered that her lovers die, Sir, by some means or other, as 
soon as she has begun to like them. A score of them are gone. Some 
have destroyed tlientselve^ some are missing, and some have been 
heard of fastened to the b^ts at Tripoli. She is a ppilous person, 
Sirs, and therefore — beware !” ^ 

And, so saying, he left the room. 

Throughout the whole of this story the Studpnt had listened with an 
intense interest and, during the latter part-^ tlie dialogue, had kept 
his eyes fixed upon the peasant’s face until he departed, llodrigo then 
rose from his chair ; and, after paying for his temperate repast, fol- 
lowed the track of the stranger. 
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[Thus far the facts of this story were detailed by the Senor Antonio Lais 
Gomez, who was, in fact, the “ elder Spaniard” of the preceding chap- 
ter. He, it seems, had not seen his nephew since his childhood, having 
been for some years before a resident in India. He was then proceeding, 
as it was said, from Leghorn to Padua and 'Venice, (having only touched 
upon his native soil,) to settle some important private affairs. The latter 
part of the story (such as it is) has been collected partly from the lips of 
the woman at whose house Rodrigo lodged, and partly from the Student’s 
own letters.] 

The curiosity of Rodrigo had been raised to an extreme pitch. It 
was his fault, indeed, (if it he a fault) to possess an inquisitive spirit, 
lie was born in a sunny country, and was gifted with a warm imagina- 
tion. His passions — those devils which lay waste the clysium of young 
hearts — were now abroad, raging and devouring, flushing his cheeks 
with scarlet, and making liiv eye glitter and his pulse to tremble. He 
was almost a stranger in Italy— young, fiery, curious, and had never 
been in love. What more is required to account ibr the most extra- 
vagant actions ? 

lie followed the stranger, who had spoken in a tone of bitterness 
towards Minotti and his daughter, and at last oveitook him in a hollow 
about a quarter of a mile from the inu. “ Yon walk quick, Sir,” called 
he, when lie arrived near to the object of his search, Th" stranger 
turned suddenly round, and put liis hand into his bosom ; but seeing 
who it was, only smiled, “ Ila ! young Sir, is it yon ? What has tempted 
you to desert your wine and olives before the red heat of the sun is 
quite down? You would have done more wisely to have rested 
longer." 

“ No,” replied Rodrigo, “I was enough refre.shed; and, to speak 
truth, I was desirous of a companion to cheat the weariness of the 
w'ay.” 

” Ay ! — are you a stranger here ?” inrpiired his companion. 

“ Yes, Senor,” returned he, “ I am a Spaniard.” 

“ Yours is a brave country, Signior,” said the stranger, “ I love it. 
^t is the land of gallantry and roin.tnce. This is a d^n of intrigue.” 

“ I thought it liad been the temple of study,” said the youth. 

“ It is”— retorted the stranger ; “ wo study how to gratify ourselves 
— how to sing, to fiddle, to idle, to lie, to cheat, and — to nxc/ige!” 

“ I came here only to learn Crock and Latin and tlie sciences,” said 
the student ; “ I shall get more than I reckoned upon.” 

“ You will, Signior ; aiul of that you m.ay be sure.” 

The conversation now drooped into silence : for, although Rodrigo 
had been impatient to learn some more particulars of the daughter of 
Minotti, he had not courage to make a dkect inquiry. In the course 
of half an hour more they approachetl the city. '1 he sun had, by this 
time, sunk} butjie had gone dow a blushing to the bed of Thetis his 
bride, and had left all (he West dyed in hot light. A lon^ vast irregular 
cloud stretched itself ^rass the sky from south to north, having one 
side tinged with the crSjfiliShi lustre of the sun, while the other presented 
a hard purple outline which the imagination might almost have impreg- 
nated with life. And now came sighing through the myrtle and 
almond trees the gentle voice of the evening wind. The vines, which 
crept from tree to tree, rustled and shook their fringed leaves ; the un- 
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seen btook, that had appeared to lie silent all through the sultry day, 
awoke and ran along bubbling and sparkling amongst weeds and flow- 
ers ; while, in the (listaiicc, where the city lay, might be seen lights 
flashing, and vanishing, and re-appeaving, at a hundred diflerent points 
from the windows of Padua. It was now the close of the day, and a 
long booming sound (it was the evening gun) went rolling over the 
dusk meadows, like the hollow echoes of thunder, and announced that 
the city watch was set. 

While Rodrigo was bathing his forehead (for he had uncapped) in 
the cool odours of the breeze, and was speculating on fifty things all 
beautiful and impossible, he turned suddenly rotind from the west, (now 
grown faint and obscure,) and bcbcld near him a stupendous object 
which bad been hilhcito concealed by the trees and the windings of the 
road, hut which now flung down a vast black shadow ou that part of the 
road which he was soon about to traverse, — When they h.id arrived close 
.at the place, the stranger said in a peculiar voice, “ This is the foun- 
tain of Lions.” Rodrigo raised his eyes, and beheld an old overgrown 
palace heaving up its huge square shoulder between him and the rising 
moon. Every thing about it appeared utterly deserted, and the ‘ foun- 
tain of Lions’ itseM’ seemed to have become neglected. Four of those 
grand beasts, largci than life, and cut in granite, lay there, with their 
enormous paws stretched out and their stony jaws open, but no spark- 
ling water came forth ; and the large circular basin below, over which 
ran (c<irvcd in strong relief) the stories of poets, was dry and dusty and 
Useless. “ 11a, ha !” said the stranger again, “ T’his is the house of 
Miuotti !” — and, as ho ceased, the echoes took up the word, and uttered 
in a hoarse and distended tone, “ Minotti ! — Minotti !” — It was as 


though the inanimate n)'irbh‘s had risen from their stony sleep and 
flung back the name of their dead master ttpon the man who reviled 
him in his grave. “ That was ovld enough,” said Rodrigo ; and the 
stranger assented in a suppressed tone, and then both walked on in 
silence. At length, they recovered themselves, and talked of various 
matters until they arrived at the gates of the city. “ Here I must leav« 
you, Sigiiior,” said the stranger, “ fiwowell !” — “ Farewell,” replied 
Rodrigo—" yet, stay : — you told us a curious story about a woman of 
Padua,” The stranger was silent. " May I ask,” resumed the student, 
" where she lives ?” — “ In the western suburbs, young sir ; but he wise, 
and go notthithcr. You have heard of Circe ! and C.ilypso ?” — " Yes.” 
— “ Well ; she is of that family, and may prove a perilous friend.” " I 
thank you for your advice, Signior. I shauhl like to know whom I 

may thank hereafter. Your name is ” the student hesitated. 

“ Antonio Zitti !” was the t^ply. And Rodrigo anil the stranger parted. 

That night*4he Spanish indent never reached his home. But when 
the first rays of the sun were streaming over the plains of tke Milanese, 
he returned to his chamber cxcccmngly wearied, a% though he had 
passed .the night in wandering. He carac^ith a flushed yet haggard 
countenance, and a slow step, and looket^||^ghtful and even melan- 
eholy. " Did you lose your way from Ar^, 'Signior V’ inquired the 
dame with whom he lodged. “ Ay,” said he, " I have been far from 
the right path, Wht I shall know better another time saying which he 
retired to his room, and passed the whole of that day alone. 

Thq next evening he was absent till past midnight, and the next, —and 
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ibe next; and m he continued day after day. His social and gentle 
manners disappeared, his fresli look was gone, and his purse (repeatedly 
replenished and as often secretly exhausted) no longer afforded him the 
means of being liberal or even just. The letters of introduction which 
he had brought to Padua remained undelivered, and one or two friends 
who liad been requested to notice him, complained of his having aban- 
doned them. His landlady (whose bill was larger than she wished) 
grew curious and a little impatfent on the subject of her lodger. “ Our 
young gentleman grows thinner and thinner every day/' observed Lo- 
renza to her mother. — “ Ay girl,” replied his hostess, “ he is as thin as 
his purse. I do not understand his doings, not I.” He grows 
paler,” said the daughter.” — “ Ay, ay, and poorer too,” retorted the 
dame. “ I must take some means to get my money soon, or perhaps 
he '11 die in my debt. I do not understand it. Here, he eats and 
drinks at my cost — ” “ Ah ! mpthelr, he eats so little,” said the inter- 

ceding Lorenza. Why, to be sure, he hath grown sparing,” an- 
swered the mother : — and here the conversation ended. 

Shortly after this, however, the hostess (having made no further pro- 
gress into tlie student's secret) applied to him peremptorily for money. 
He blushed, and stammered out something about his remittances, and 
soon after, in a sad and drooping condition, quitted the house. From 
that time afterwards Itc was never heard of. The Lindlady waited for 
him during that doy, and expected him throughout the night, and the 
next day also, — and the next, — and the next. But he never came. At 
last, she made known the circumstance of his disappearance to his 
friends, who set on foot every inquiry, but in vain. I'here was nothing 
which threw a light on this mysterious subject : unless it was a ))assage 
or two from some letters written l)y the student to a young countryman 
of his, to whom it apj)ear.s he was related. These letters, which arc 
for the most part penned in a small tremulous hand, are addressed to 

The Senor Juan IJanosy at Axila in LeonT and contain among other 
things, (not essential to this story,) the following curious extracts; — 
[After giving a brief account of the dialogue at the inn, which we 
have been enabled to state much more at length, he details tlie pf>i'ticn- 
lars of his walk homewards, which have been already given ; and then 
proceeds.] 

‘M felt — shall I say it? — an appetite, a j)ass!oii, a burning desire, an 
intense curiosity beyond all that nohscsscs ordinary men. My devil was an 
inquisitive spirit, which rode me like a nightmare. 1 could no longer re- 
solve to be incurious or conteCit. I saw a hell open before me, and 1 resolved 
to cast myself into its abyss. My love — but it was not love : It was to true 
lo\e like what a stove-heated room odorous with jasmine and roses is to the 
clear and bracing air. My limbs trembled and j^'ere restless. My eye glanced 
about, yet ndlccl nothing. My mouth was dry, and 1 hit my lips till they 
ran over with blogd. 1 hurried on through the streets, past shops and ware- 
houses and blazing inns— and at last reached the suburbs. Still I kept oh 
vyith an unsubdued pacti* The moon had risen, and the evening star was 
strait above me. I looked and it threw down its small piercing eye, as 
though it saw through iriy purpose. I had now reached the last house of 
the town. Before me was a dark lane, whose hedges were overgrown with 
ho^ysuckle and flaunting ivy. I plunged into it jii a iiiomeut, and gave my 
sow up to intoxication and lovc/^ 

It jptppcars, by another letter* (hat Rotlrigo JUiletl that night in find- 
ing the idol of his imagination. She was discovered him afterwards, 
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however, and he gave himself to her society, utterly reckless of the 
world around him. He made her magnificent? presents, which (to do 
her justice) she received somewhat unwillingly, and she, in fact, appears" 
to have been ignorant of the amount of his resources. At last, the 
madness of a boy prevailed with her, and she returned his love ^ith a 
passion as intense as liis own. At this period he writes thus : — 

" You stfould see her, my friend, as 1 hai^seen her, more beautiful than 
the summer rainbow. You should hear her speak, so sweetly, so smilingly, 
and sing, like the pining nightingale. For she, too, has no mate,' and Jwes 
in a green haunt, mysterious and alone, like that bird whom the poets write 
of. Her breath is like the odour of flowers — her tread like air — and her eyes 
as the sUrry nights of August are. But, why do I fret thee with these trite 
similes ? 1 haCe felt her kisses! do you hear? — her hot, inticing, intoxicat- 

ing kisses. Her lips have burned love upon me, — and I live I — Oh! Juan, 
Juan ! that was no fable which tells of the witch Circe and her crowd of 
brute slaves. I myself transformed in spirit, — prostrate and supine. How 
willingly would 1 lay me down on the base ground and bid her trample me 
to dust! — Juan, am I not lost? I have gone from iny.qelf, surely. 1 have 
left all study, all amusements, all convervse of friends. The intellect of past 
ages which opened upon me like a Heaven, now looks dull and murky. I 
have abandoned all things for one alone, and she may be at last — a woman 1” 

Some of his other letters arc such a mere tissue of extravagant say- 
ings, that we cannot venture to transcribe them. He seems to have 
been bewitched beyond all chance of relief. He talks more rapturously 
than a poet could do, and as fondly as a life-devotod lover. 

** 1 have just left her, and it is a relief lo me to write to thee, my dear friend 
Juan. Do not perplex me with thy advice ; it is heartless and cold, and use- 
less. I am hers for e\er. We hear of menaces, and stra))ge stories are told 
to us in secret, and horrid forebodings haunt us; but we aie constant to each 
other, and lltat makes amends for all. * Amends,^ do I say ? Is it thus that 
the slave of Love can speak, who ought to he so grateful, so devoted ? — Juan, 

1 have just left lier. Oh ! liers aie the gardens of encliantment. The foun- 
tains and fruit trees, — the waving whispering branches, the giound carpeted 
with flowers, the marble hall, the Persian couches, the glittering wines, and 
the maddening kisses, — I feel them still. Were I not thus to pour out my 
folly before thee, I should die of excess of pleasure.^' 

“ And yet we arc circled all round with peril. Tha» Horrible Zelli is near 
us, who wears his hand eternally on his clagger, and feeds only ii|)ori blood 
and gold. His emissaries are upon us. livery step that I tread is watched. 

I heard his laugh last night from a thicket in her garden, as I pressed her to 
escape from him and Padua. He is a very devil, whom revenge and a coarse 
passion alternately svVay. And yet we live under' this contemptible tyranny! 
Juan.-r-What shouldst thou think of me, Juan, were I to lea'fefe thee and 
Spain for ever, to dwell in some desert with this Circe of my love ? Wouldst 
thou forgive me L Would mji^fai^ber pardon me? Yet why dp speak of 
him, who never tnrew away a gentle word upon the son of his'dw&l Theresa? 
He was an ingraie to love, an apostate iroin his old affection, and I have 
still enough of my proud niother’s Castilian spirit in me, to assist me to this 
indignant reproach. — Farewell, Juan! farewell! Shouldst thou not receive 
another letter suon from me, look to hear that gone over to the Hes- 

perian islands, where now no ^ uninchanted^ ftf^Ou watches; or else that 
I have begun my ptlgrimage into the sunset wildernesses, where man has no 
enertwbutthe and tiie panther^ and love no termination but |he 

graver* * 

It was about the time of writing this letter^ that the %tudQ|pt left hisi 
ho^pc at Padua, nwer to return. Thd old landlady wondered, as I 
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have sa!d, and her daughter, the pretty Lorcnssa, sighed to think that 
so sweet and noble a youth should leave her without a word at parting. 
She had let her heart wander too oftep towards him, and her pity would 
soon have risen into love. But he disappeared, and she grieved like a 
gentle woman for hiitil, through many and many a day, and at last 
awoke from her love-delusion as from a dream. 

— Nothing certain was eve^eard, after this period, of Corpelia Minotti 
or the Spanish student. Bu^he captain of a Leghorn trader, who had 
been obliged to make a voyage to America, and had been up the coun- 
try as far as Montreuil, stated that a young couple, answering their 
description, had some years before arrived at that city, and had after- 
wards purchased a section of land in the neighbourhood. Upon this 
land they had built a small house, where they lived very secluded, 
never coming even to Montreuil except upon some very urgent occa- 
sion. The man, he said, was about 'thirty years of age, tall, and of an 
olive complexion, with a seriousness of aspect which seemed to denote 
constitutional melancholy. The woman (who ai)peared about the same 
age) was extremely pale, but possesseil a commanding figure, and -h 
lustrous expression in her eyes that he Jiad never seen equalled. They 
were, he understood, quiet uno/lending people, though reserved, cha- 
ritable to the poor settlers and people around them, and, above all, ap- 
peared to entertain towards each other the most romantic and extrava- 
gant afibetion. 


MORAL LINES. 

Floating down tho current of time to the tomb, 

Wc hallow too much the flowers on its side. 

As the Indian docs the frail fair hluoni 
Of the lotus that drinks of his sacred tide.* 

But thus should we part with the pearl of Heaven, 

To treasure on Earth its rifled shell? 

Or is aught so precious by this life given. 

That we bid to the other a glad farewell ? 

Oh, think, amid all thy flowers, how soon, 

Son of Eaith, (he adder may cross'lhy way — 

How qdickly, amid the blaze oi noon. 

The cloud of the grave may ccliitse thy day ! 

Go, taste of the banquet of this world’s joys, 

And drink of the nectar of earthly love j 

But remember jltctimoj to lift thine eyes, , ' 

In the midst of them all, to the things above. 

Thus sweeter by far shall thy life bloom on. 

Than their’s, who forget tnStt tj^'ey e’er must fill; 

'And over the Future the Past** light thrown, 

, Shall sign with a rainbow its cloudy pall. 

And thus to thy God, withoubfear or crime. 

Thy spirit, whenever ’tis call’d flee ; 

And the hand,''ti;}at scatters the v^ijjith of time. 

Will weave one of paradise-flowers for thee. J, 

^ ^ I ■ — — - - - - - ■ - T - . .■ I - - - - I 

The Ganges. It holds a high place io th'e'superj»ti lions oS tjjie country, in whicb 
lotus-flower ia not forgotten* > • 
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Every body knows what is, or was, meant by “ the grand tour.” 
By the stnaft tour I mean that tour which since the peace of 1814 
has been made by high and low, rich and poor, from the statel/ duke 
and the supjrb duchess, to the snug cheei^monger and his snub-nosed 
spouse. I mean the tour to Paris and l^k again. 

This tour I made originally in the latter end of the year 1814 : was 
in Paris during the memorable era of the hundred days, and was the 
last of the British swallows which took fliglit on the re-approach of 
“ the wintry clouds of war.” This I consider as an epoch in my life, 
and now with increasing years I find my fondness for alluding to it 
increase marvellously : — at least rpy friends tell me so ; but I shrewdly 
suspect that they exaggerate matters. I believe, on my conscience, 
that I do not mention the fact above twice in the same evening, at 
least before my third bottle : what may happen after that, I cannot 
jpositively swear to. Be that as it may, the tour to Paris, “ where I 
was when Napoleon came from the island of Elba,” kept me in good 
talk for nine years. The topic, to be sure, was beginning to get a 
little stale ; but most fortunately for myself; my friends, and the pub- 
lic, it happened by the most unexpected chance, that I was obliged the 
other day to take the small tour again. In fact, dear reader, I visited 
the capital of France a very short time before “ another son of St. 
Louis had ascended into heaven.” I mean now to entertain the reader 
with a few of the most piquant of my personal adventures during my 
absence from the smoky Eden, or foggy paradise of London. But 
before I begin, let me hasten to relieve him from tlic distressing 
apprehension that I shall insult his probably superior knowledge on 
the subject by any description of buildings, sights, or localities of any 
kind ; or his understanding by any moral or political dissertations. 
Let not the fear of dramatic criticism be before his eyes, nor let any 
anticipated strictures on the fine arts weigh down his eyelids. Of 
these things we have had enough “ usque ail nouseauif both in print 
and in conversation. Tt ht^ a fine sound once (1 remember the time) 
to say ** when I w’aa in Pajis j” this brief but magic phrase was sure in 
the most crowded circles to arrest 


“ attention still as night, 
or summer's noon-tide air.” 

But, alas ! the charfiti^is dissolved, the spell Iftth lost its power. The 
full-fraught traveller, returned from the small tour, may now unload 
* his precious cargo, and paradg^^is “ speciosa wiracula, without ex- 
citing either gape or exclama^d% It won’t do in any part m. London, 
not even in Whitechapel or Walworth, ^hd I much doubt if it would 
succeed in any part of thAiinited kingdom, except, perhaps, among the 
electors of CorSf Castle. one “has been to Paria.' The 
stones (confound them!) i#6e Rue St. Ho^ ate as familiar to the 
banker's clerk, as the flags of Cheapside. He knows the column of 
the “ Place Vendome” as well a|he does the Monument, and he w^ 
affirm without the least compunction, that be has promenaded as o^ 
in the “ Tuileries” as ever he did in Hyde Bark or Kensm^on Gar- 
dens. Every milliner’s apprentice has been educated m Pans, Md if 
asked how long shfl sojourned there, ilfll reply with equal readiness 
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and elegance, “ troyze anne, monseerT And so on of all the rest. If 
they have not been “ to Paris,” they have been “ in France,” for they 
have been from Dover to Calais and back again. This is the small 
tour with a vengeance ! But even if they have never set foot on 'the 
Gallic shore, what is there to prevent their affirming that they have ? 
What more easy than to tell ^ lie, the materials of which are so 
amply supplied in every cort^r ? 

Therefore, dear reader, I shall trouble thee with none of all these 
things. Locals 1 shall not name, save when I cannot help it. Even 
into the mysteries of gastronomy, • or those of the mazy dance, I 
shall not dip profoundly ; consecrated as those noble sciences have 
been by the immortal labours of Kitchener and Wilson, it would he 
worse than presumption to touch them. It would be a sort of Philis- 
tine profanation, and would merit a..fimilar punishment. No, reader, 

1 shall stick to myself, take c’are of No. 1. Mine shall be truly a 
“ personal narrative,” and myself my own great parallel. 

Now, thus to try my hand as a tourist : On blank day, in blank 
month, present year, 1 hoisted ‘‘ my old trunk” upon my shoulders, 
and proceeded with sturdy pace to the Tower-stairs, where I took 
me a boat, and went on board the good steam-packet, “ the Lord 
Melville.” 

Nothing occurred during the passage to Calais woa .by of this im- 
perishable record of myself, except that standing at one time too near 
the forecastle (to save appearances), I was washed from head to foot 
by an officious billow, which completely spoiled the new buttons of 
my old blue coat. I was very sick indeed, but tliere is nothing new 
in that ; yet this I must remark, there is something in the motion of 
those steam vessels admirably calculated to act on the most determined 
stomachs. I am as old a sailor (of a landsman) as any I know. " I 
have crossed th6 Atlantic, the Bay of Biscay, and the German Ocean. 

I have repeatedly crossed the Channel ; to say nothing of sundry peril- 
ous adventures “ all .a-board of a Margate Hoy,” and a never-to-be- 
forgotten voyage from Hull to London. And yet I never was sea-sick 
but once, (the first time I ever w'as at sea,) until t set rtiy foot on board 
that confounded steamer. The cause of this I leave to philosophers; 
— perhaps there may be something in the Ruiisian tallow. We arrivedat 
Calais at half-past ten at night, the worst time a man can arrive at 
Calais, or any other place, where locals are not as familiar to him as 
his garter. A crowd of French sharks are always ready to receive 
you on the pier ; and be assured, dear reader, that darkness ])as the 
most fatally relaxing eilbets on the purse-strings ; at least 1 ffiund it 
so. 1 was immediately taken under thb/care of one of the benevolent 
guardians who were waiting ' on shofe with the kindest intentions to- 
wards their British visitors. WUhat with custom-house, opening gates, 
debarquement , &c. this friendly personage contrived to land me at 
' mine inn,” minus six franks and a hglfi^Y ou will ieall me perhaps a 
fool for this ; as yoh please. But it is mj^fSaxim in travelling always 
to pay rather than altercate. I alwayi^.tahf the cheapest way of going 
t^ work of which regulations will admit. For exantple, I take the oilt- 
, side of a coach in preference to the inside, &c. I sacrifice nothing ttf 
and very little to other gratifications. But I would saermeg' 
anything for the preservation of my temper; I would rather be- duped 
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ten times, than be once betrayed into a dispute. The reason is, that 
I have neither a strong arm, nor a strong voice, and bate talking as I 
do tlie devil. 

It was surely the last-mentioned gentleman who put it into my head, 
qualmish as I was, to sup on a ro.ist goose with broiled ham, (I stop- 
ped a't an English house,) and drink a bottle of stout and two glasses 
of brandy and water. The consequence ulfe, that I awoke next morn- 
ing in a tine fever, which had the complaisance to accompany mo the 
whole way to Paris. Reader, never eat roast goose when you are just 
from a sea-voyage, and above all, don’t touch porter and brandy and 
water. 

I met a young man, about eight or nine and twenty, in the room 
where I supped. He was dressed in what I took to be a green shooting- 
jacket and a pair of striped trowsers. Bating an ugly affectation whicli 
Ire had of mincing his words, a slight effeminacy of manner, and rather 
too much servility in his politeness, 1 thought him much of a gentle- 
man. Certain it is, that he might have very well passed for such 
in m.^ny very respectable companies in London. To be sure, his re- 
marks were somewhat common-place, and his English not invariably 
of the purest hind. But this is nothing more than happens to many 
very worthy gentlemen both in town and -country. “ If he is not a 
gentleman,” thought 1, “ according to the, strict aristocratic accepta- 
tion of the word, (an acceiJtation, I rejoice to say, losing ground daily,) 
be is at least a linen-draper, or a merchant-tailor.” Two tricks lie had, 
however, which quite puzzled me. One was a Jiabit of starting when- 
ever he heard a bell rung. 'J’he other a most unaccountable propensity 
for snuffing candles. 'J'his last w'as so great, that he was not con- 
tented with snuffing the candles on the table at whic^i w'c sat, but he 
would step across the room, which was very large, to.^top the lumi- 
naries on another table at its extremest end. This 1 thought singular, 
but reconciled it to myself by the maxim of “ de gnstihiis,” — a maxim, 
by the way, is the cleanest method in life of getting over a difficulty. 

It is a sort of intellectual leaping-pole which carries you over the hedge 
at once, much better than tl^ clumsy clambering mode of argufying. 
But not to lose sight of myself. “ Ati restc," I found this young man 
so*greeable a companion H:hSt he seduced me into my second glass of 
brmidy. Our conversation was general. We talked of weather, poli- 
tics, and ghosts ; of wpmen — a subject on which men of all ranks grow 
eloquent; of cards, on. which I owned my partiality for cribbage, 
while he confessed a no less decided predilection for all-fours ; of 
horaes— her^ he was but a smatterer ; but en revanche, he was the 
most perfect connojsseur in liqt^d'lblacking I ever met. He was also 
well, versed in the most difficult and mysterious of all arts, that of 
cleaning boot-topsj^ FrQi%boot-tops, by the most natural transition, 
we passed to oxalic acid, and thence by easy gradations to suicide, the 
Humane Society, and that for Suppression of Vice.,, These topics led 
us to the*King’s Bench and Filet prisons. Court of Chancery, Insolvent 
Act, and Tread-Mill. (Here metb#ught I observed a slight convulsive 
movement in his b^n^s and feet.) We finally discussed the national t 
debt, , for the liquidation of which he made tlfe nrost ingenious propo- 
sitjoii,.! ever heard. He would not hear of a sponge, and scorned 
thiy^ like xoropositio)}. “ No,” said he, “let the Government do 
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the most honourably debtors do in such cases, get a letter of licence &r 
three years from its creditors, and apply itself during that interval by 
honest industry to raise the wind.” — “ Sir,” exclaimed I, enraptured 
with the idea, “ you arc a gentleman !” The word affected him deeply, 
ss»d he answered in a pathetic tone, “ Alas, Sir, I am no gentleman.” — 
** By Jupiter,” I rejoined, (for the brandy had begun to violate the pene- 
tralia of the pineal gland) '^you are a gentleman.” In a tone of still 
deeper depression ho replied, “ Dear Sir, I atn not.” — “ What the d-— 1 
are you then ?” roared I, beginning to lose all patience. “ I am,” he 
sighed forth, “ I am (and put a cambric handkerchief to his eyes) 
nothing buf'a gentleman’s servant out of place !” 

Reader, we must jog oh. My journey to Paris was performed in 
the cabriolet of the diligence, and affords nothing woitli notice, ex- 
cept a very bad dinner at Boulogne^*— charge four francs, ten sous, — 
and a worse supper at Abbeville, which, it appears, all Englishmen arc 
obliged to eat. Some of us called for codec, some for tea instead 
—the house afforded neither ; but an old Frenchman, our fellow- 
traveller, called for tea for himself, and had it before you could say 
Jack Robinson. 

Two English gentlemen and myself, who occupied the cabriolet, 
held ni^yy consultations touching the hotel at which we should stop in 
Paris, Jti was at last agieed that we should go to the Hotel do Dannc- 
marck, kept, as the younger of these gentlemen averred, by a French- 
man whom he bad known for years at Cheltenham. 1 was for the 
Hotel des Tuilcries ; but, as the othcis would not agree, I did not 
like to part company. A gentleman inside, who knew Paris well, 
(while the others^had never been out of England before,) recommended 
the Hotel de Ldndres, which was of course rejected. Well, pn our 
arrival in the ^ynrd of the Messagerios, wc were surrounded by vaga- 
bonds of all kinds. We confided our trunks to two rascally porters, 
and ordered them to proceed to the Hotel de Dannemarck ; but they 
refused to do so, and insisted- on conducting us to the Hotel de 
Suede. This sort of Iwi common with French porters — they 

will take you thoir'^ own way if they possibly can, ' and in many in- 
stances they succeed in doing so by fliir blustering. People may talk 
of Ireland as they please ; but France is beyond all compare the coitn- 
try in which you will find genuine impudence in its highest perfec- 
tion. ** L’Uotel de Dannemarck ! Monsieur,” says one of the treble- 
faced knaves, “ II n’y it pas de place ; il faut abshlument aller k I'Hotel 
de Suedet” By desperate and reiterated efforts, however, we forced 
them to go our way. But, when we dyl get to the Hotel de Danne- 
how like fools we all lookup riore especially the pfOjeotor of 
the Scheme : he called for his o^Triend the landlord, whonl he had 
known for jfifreen years at Cheltenham ; lo, appeared a persdn 
whom our friend had jpever before beheld ! 1 shall not attempt to 

paint his confusion and ^ur vexation. "To complete our discomUtaine, 
. the strangc-visaged landlord had nq| a vacant room in his houjse't 
tired as we vrere, we would have^adly stopped with hhn if he had 
been a Calmuck. But, however, we were obliged to go ; Mi4 
pf triumph on the mugs df the scoundrels, as they fehoistedomt ferotl^ 
1^ ‘by no meSns increase our satisfrdtion. “ Aliens, MessiCdt^ 
eried the vermin aimultaneouslv. h ITlotel dc Suede.” **.lflJo.” 
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fixclaimed I, “ I’ll be hanged : no, let us try die Hotel dc Londres, 
recommended by our inside connoissenr." ft was agreed to do so. 
Thither we trudged, and found the aforesaid gentleman at the door. 

“ Weill” cried he, “ what cheer ? not at anchor yet ?” “ No," said I ; 

** our host of the Denmark has been abducted by the fairies, and a 
changeling has usurped his birth ; but have you no room here?” 

“ Not as much,” replied he, “ as would stable a mouse. You should 
have come with me; there were four vacant rooms when I came.” 
We were again forced on the pavS. We went to, the Hotel des Tui- 
leiies — no room; to four others — 'no room. At last we were obliged 
to throw ourselves on the mercy of our diabolical guides, and go to 
the Hotel de Suede. But Fortune was not yet tired of persecuting 
us. Like Mr. Malthus’s imagined guests at the banq^uct of mankind, 
we were too late, and there was no loom Alter a tew moie agiee> 
able circuits, we at iUngth procured beds at the Hotel du .Mail, 
and had to pay four wanes apiece to the porters for our refreshing 
promenade. 

Good reader, why is a genuine French hotel like a Portuguese 
beggar ? The answer is obvious. It is certainly d^onderful the num> 
ber of tatterdemalions that yon find somehow oi othei connected with 
an establishment of this kind. Indeed, the number of persons alto- 
gether attached to it is surprising. It is quite a sort of public office. 
There are, first, the master and mistress, with their sons and daughters. 
Then the cook and other domestics, who attend solely to the cuisine. 
Then there is the sto ( tai> c , a person of immense official consequence, 
who has his own particular bureau, — he registers names and pas:>ports, , 
and keeps all the accounts of the establishment, 'fhen comes the 
concteige, a stately old lady, many feet incircuraferenp, whose business 
it is to take pout le saitu.. In this arduous task she is assisted by ber 
niece, generally a hump-backed young lady of seven or eight and thirty. 
Then comes another establishment of the porter and his wife. He, 
like his master, begets sons and daughters, and has besides “ a pretty 
particular damned” assoitment of first and second cousins. Iti short, 
to count and repeat the number of Jpunging vagabonds belonging to 
the caravanserai in which the ill luck to sojourn, would crack tlie 
head of Jedediah Buxton, and the lungs of Stentor. 

Reader, 1 must quit Paris as soon as I can, I see that ; it is Uo place 
for me, and you must quit it too along with me. Against the possibi- 
lity of one charge 1 4Dust defend myself. I did not com^ to Paris jSar 
^ pleasure ; and well 1 did not, for little of it should I have fqund, wtuated 
as I was. Picture to yourself “ a most wretched wight” in. Paris and 
knowiiffi nobody, except thq^e ,wj^th whom he had no communit^atton ** 
save (Mousiness. The said led him almost every day frdm 

centre of Paris to the remotest ex^Vnity of tlie Faubourg^|t^arceati, 
beneath a burnit^sun, .thiough stinking streets, over ston^that put 
you dtroogh aU, the positions ! No wond» that the FrencK should 
dance well! Commend nfi»*to your Fallen pavin^stOhe for a 
danctiuj^aster I Vestris was a^ere botej^in comparison. 'It will 
xlod-hopper into t^^urante in six weeks. I defy any 
a. plantigrade in Pa^ts. The Polar beat wquM be nOn- 
t^lussed,'' 'ebd wen Ursa Hmor herself, weite she to the 

l^ens, must betake herself Ut,her d^its. 

voi.. Xlll'. IfO, »i. 

• I. • i* 
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But as I was saying, most pationt reader, I knew nobody. My 
English fellow-trav(^era vanished in less than two days ; I met no op- 
|}ortunity of majciug any other English acquaintances, and French ones 
[ would not make. I wandered about in that most woeful of all states, 
1 state of public solitude. 1 breakfasted amid the comfortless splendour 
jf Tortoni's,isand dined amid the unsatisfactory profusion of Very's. 
But the proper sauce was wanting->society. Banish nie, ye Fates, to 
the mountain or the desert, but never leave me Alone 'again in a great 
md strange city. Walking idone in the Jardin des Tuileries, arnid 
groups of lively prdttienaders, I coitld not help recalling those beautiful 
Unes written on a similar occasion : 

Foreign to me Is the gay sound 
Of the light languagcfluttering lound ; 

Foreign to me that music’s tone, 

It wakes no memories 1 have known !” 

f * 

But, deuce take it ! I am growing sentimenfal, and that will never 
do. Hang sentiment ! it sits as ill on mo as Dr. Parr’s wig would on 
Tom Moore. 

Well, reavler, I was saying, wo must leave Paris. No amuse- 
ment tliere for me, and consequently none for you. Put in compensa- 
tion I promise you that our journey home shall he pioductivc of high 
fun. Meantime while I am making prepjirations for rny departure, 
suppose you go and take a nap. P. 


THE PASSION PLOWEtt. 

Cast not, dear maid, the flower away. 

That shrinks from evening’s chilling dew : 

Soon, tmst me, shall the morning ray 
Its leaves unfold, its bloom renew. 

Say, dost thou ne’er in life behold 
All heart that UkCail^is timid flower 

Droops, when the withering world is cold. 
And clouds invade, and tempests lower ? 

That heart is mine — from ciowds I fly. 

To shun their tumults vain and loud ; 

^ud all believe that apathy 

Enthralir me in its fetters proud. 

fiat Innocence and Truth like thine. 

With magic spell can bu^t/the chain; 

^.Shed o’er my path theiyWs aivine, 

And wake my heart to warmth again ! 


M,A. 
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SOME liURTHER PARTICULARS OF Till WIDOW AND SOJt 
OF 1HKOBALD WOLFE TONF. 

Pan St 1825 . 

Mu. Editor. — After perusing here lately, in the New Monthly 
Magazine, the Autobiogiaphy of Theobald Wolfe Tone, and the par- 
ticulars respecting his wife and family subjoined to the narrative, it 
occurred to me that some further account of that excellent and extra- 
ordinary woman and her son, with a more exact version of the two , 
anecdotes already given, might not be without interest. It was, I think, 
in Feb. 1815, that I first saw and became acquainted with them. 
From particular circumstances, I was received by them, from the iirst 
moment, with confidence and kindness. Mrs. I'one, I was aw ire, had 
been admired for pcisonal diaims m hei youth She was still beauti- 
ful, and even youthful | uniting the giace> of hei sex with an under-* 
standing of which manhood might bepioud. Sht was living letiied, but 
with the comforts and many of the elegantes of lifo, in the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain Hei ciicle of acquaintance was of the btst class, almost 
wholly French — that is, with little mixtuie, oi alloy, of F.nghsh, Irish, 
or American. Portiaits, of hcisclf when a g il, cmmmtly beautiful — 
of her husband m the uniform of a French fit Id ofHcci — and of a son 
and daughter whoih she had lost a veiy few yt n*- bcfoie, were liung m 
the room in which she received h<i visitors and fi lends To the por- 
traits of her chiUlicn she always advirtcd rnoiiinfully , but of Tone, as 
she evei called him, his good qualitirs, his projects, and his failuie, sht* 
spoke with animation and cnthusiisni F\in m his death, disticssing 
and tragical a> it was, — she saw nothing but coinage, virtue, philoso- 
phy, and patriotism 

Her conversation, for which hei huslnad s advcntuies, and the scene'^ 
which she liad herself wltllcs^''d during her icsidtnce iti F><mcc, under 
the Directory, tlie Consulate, and ihe Empire, alibi dod interesting mat- 
ter, was instructive, lively, and engaging. The gallicisms in hei English 
gave a certain charm of originality ai^ point to hei observations oa 
French manners and character, of vvhiTO she had as quick a sense as 
if arrived but yesterday, yet made herself highly agreeable in 

Flench society, and was allourtsd by B’rench women to have seized its ton 
— a rare allowance to a foreignei. I one day paid a visit wdth her to a 
French lady,''who had done something very clever, and all but scanda- 
lous, and had of coursg obtained herself a whole fortnight's vogue . — We 
found the lady in bed.— There was (I beg distinclly to say so) no harm 
in this. The room presented an ensemble of peculiar taste and nealhess. 
Her dress, artfully negligent, perfect keeping with hersitnafion, 

and so d^ent as to rebuke aify ^^ciation excited for att*instant by 
the scene. I was besides, at that time, who% a novice in Pariffi Bwtfc 
the inanities of sdlne FretiiCh gentlemen, who visited her whilst we 
remained absolutely startled me. Upon going out, I hinted tny sittS 
prise to !^rs. Tone. She laughed hearUly, told me she had been ready 
to hmg^ nut |t my ombarrassmentf^uring our Vbdt; and added,, that 
the Brat bad witnessed st^ a aeene, she mistook the tender 

inquiries '^Wthdvalilr Fm/ftau making a morning visit to n 
women, file ^llantry 6f the faroUy apothecary, putting pee&ss^l 
questione to his Mr patient. 
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Young Tone was between his twentieth and twenty-Ufth year, but 
bad a negligent care*worn air, beyond his age, the natural effect of his 
disappointments He had had before him a career of ambition, which 
might be termed brilliant, and for which he was well qualiffed by an 
education at the immediate charge of the goyernment — first at the 
Imperial Lyceum, where he acquired a knowledge of general literature 
and languages— ^next at the military school of St. Germain, where 
he was instructed ifi the theory and discipline of the art of war. In the 
latter, all studies other than military were strictly forbidden. The duties 
and exercises of the school were indeed so severe as scarcely to admit 
of any. It was a school of cavalry, and besides the exercises in science 
and military duty, every pupil groomed his own horse. Tone, how- 
ever, often stole some precious minutes to pass in secret with a con- 
cealed volume of Tacitus, Plutarch, or Homerr> He was destined ul- 
timately for employment in one of the many gorgeous legations which 
Bonaparte entertained throughout Europe — but his first “ serving” 
was indispensable to entering with credit upon this or any career under 
the Imperial regime. Accordingly, after two years passed at St. Ger- 
main, he joined the army as a simple dhe of the school; passed 
through the ranks of sub-heutenant and lieutenant — was several times 
wounded in the course of two campaigns, until the. memorable battle 
of Leipsic, where he was wrounded severely, and received tlie cross of 
the legion of honour. 

I may mention here as a matter of history, that he assured me the 
premature blowing up of the bridge at Lcipsio, through the mistake oi 
a French colonel, was strictly true as related m the bulletin. It will be 
recollected that this was treated at the time as a clumsy fabrication, to 
cover what was considered an unfeeling sacrifice of his rear-guard by 
Bonaparte. The retreat after this battle was of a peculiar character. — 
A great portion of the army, composed of young soldiers, exhibited 
unaccountable alternations of heroic gallantry and panic fear. The 
old soldiers, on the contrary, when no longer under the command of 
their officers, and all subordination was abandoned, observed every 
form and expedient of the art of war in discipline arid manoeuvring — 
dispersing and rallying as the occasion requited. 'J’he Polish cavalry, 
again, which was very numerous, displayed a singular melange of rapa- 
city, reckless gaiety, and disregard of danger. One of these, 0ymg 
before the enetfiy for his life, would stop to despoil a straggling foe, 
or a peasant, or even'^a comrade wounded at side, with the risk, 
almost the certainty, of being himself shot and despoiled in his turn. 
Tone was shut up for some time nt Erjfurth, where he recoveted 'from 
liis wounds. The garrison, he sai^ ‘Wi^s very well off* — subskiting upon 
horsefinsb, a little black, and not'Bie best of its kind, being that of 
artillery and baggage horses, badly fed. Otherwise, it woul^ he ob- 
served, be found more delicate uian beef; the actual prefi^lmtce of 
which was entirely a matter of political' economy, horses beiu^ more 
valuable for other purposes, and each animal affording less snliHUStence. 
iHe again soon joined the fighting army as atV/-(/e-cuMftua||erveiI with 
distinction ; was sent with despatches to Paris ; mameraP||ain of ca- 
valry ; and was on the eve of higher and surer fortune^ when all his 
hopes were blighted by the fall of Napoleon. 
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A young mind, full of ardour, ambition, courage, and conscious 
talent, was grievously shocked by this reverse. He novr appeared 
dressed carelessly en bourgeois, with no relic of bis former self, but 
the red ribbon of the legion of honour, without the cross, oit which a 
Henry IV. had been substituted for the Napoleon head ; his manner 
gloomy, and, at times, something of fierceness in his looks. His natu- 
ral disposition was, however, of the mildest — and 1 soon found that the 
sombre frown was a fashion caiUght by the French officers, especially 
the younger, from Napoleon—whilst the negligent, non-military air 
was affected by those who received, or would receive, nothing from the 
Bourbons. 

The account of Mrs. Tone’s meeting with Napoleon at St. Germain, 
given in the New Monthly Magazine, is not quite exact. Young Tone 
still loved the scene of Ins military education; and we made a party to 
pass the day there. The school had disappeared. Nothing remained 
but the empty courtyard, and the silent chamber where J.smes II. once 
held the mockery of royal state. I'one’s heart rose, and his eye bright- 
ened, as we walked over the park of St. Germain. Here the pupils of 
the school, his friends and comrades, used to perform evolutions for seve- 
ral hours eveiy Sunday, under the eyes of an admiring multitude, in- 
cluding their respective families and friends. It was, he said, a day of 
pride and gladness, which no pupil could recall without emotion, to the 
last hour of his life. We passed on to the forest. As we approached 
the gate, Mrs. I’one suddenly stopped — “ Ah,” said she, “ here it is 
that the Emperor w as so amiable* to me.” The circumstances of the 
interview as she repeated them to us at the moment, were exactly 
these — Young Tone had found leisure to write an essay for the prize of 
history and literature, proposed by the Institute. The subject was the 
following, resolved into three questions — “ What, under the government 
of the Goths, was the civil and political condition of the people of the 
different states (r/ci jituples) of Italy? What were the fundamental 
principles of legislation of Theodoiic and his successors? And more 
particulaily, what were the distinctions which it established between the 
victors and the vanquished ? Tone’s essay fell short of the prize, but 
received the honourable mention of the Institute. It was printed, and 
regarded as a work of extraordinary research and talent for one so 
young. He was absent at the time with the army, and his mother, in 
the natural pride of her heart, determined to present, with her own 
hands, a copy of it to Napoleon. She chose for this purpose the occa- 
sion ol' his hunting in the forest of St. Gurn^in, and waited, outside 
the gate, the approach of ^ imperial lott^e when the chace was 
over, Napoleon appeared, and Caulincouit duke of Vicenza, who 
attended him as equerry, a^ked her what she wanted. She replied, 
mereli^lo present what she ^14 ([^the E.ssay) in her hand. ^ He took and 
looked at it, allowed her to^app^oach^ and Napoleon instantly ordered 
his G^riage to stop. ^ declared who she was, and presented the book 
to Whi. “ Ah ! Madame Tone,” said he, receiving it, “ I do not for- 
get you. Are you in warn of any thing— -of, extraordinary succOor ?” 

— ^ — 

The Gallicism of thl» term is obvious. » ^ 
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No, Sire, my pension is suffiiaient if the arrears were pud.’’ 
“ 'I’hey shall be— Let me know when you want any thing. — Does your 
son lie is in your Majesty’s service, and can want nothing,” was 
her reply. “ 'Tis well, 'tis well — I’ll think of him and with these 
words he drove off reading her son*S essay and leaving herldelighted. 
It should not be omitted, that he scrupulously kept his word. 

I have now a copy of this little work before me. The motto is indi- 
cative of the condition and character of the author. “ In me ipso sola 
spes.” He, however, had three friends who took an interest m his for- 
tune, — Talleyrand, Carnot, and Napoleon himself. It is dedicated to 
his mother. “ If (he says) an eager thirst for knowledge, and a reso- 
lution not to loiter in the beaten paths of life, have, from my child- 
hood upwards, filled my heart and mind, it is to you — to that soul so 
noble and courageous in adversity — it is to the desire of one day con- 
soling you for what you have lost, that I am indebted for it.” — “ Some 
copies (he concludes) have betn piintcd, not for the public, but to offer 
a slight tribute to the best, the noblest, the dearest of mothers.” 

On our return in the evening to Paris, a murmuring undervoice of ru- 
mour, spread, like wildfire, “ the apparition of Napoleon” on the shores 
of Fiance. It was curious to observe the affected disbelief and bridled 
transport of tliose who told and those who heard. All doubt soon 
vanished— Bonaparte apptoachid, the Bouibons fled, and Napoleon en- 
tered the capital in trnmiph Ihe sdisation ot that horn is one of those 
winch can be shared but once m many centiiiies. Even the indifference 
of a foieign bosom could not be proof against Us clectiic power. The 
military weie for several days and nights lileially frantic with joy. 
Paris resounded, during their evening orgies, with Bonapartean songs 
— among others the following uncoiuteous pa;rody of 

“ Pixt Ilani QiuttnJ" 

Patrie uijiratc' 

Quelle houte pour toi ! 

A Bonauanc 
Tu pr^fere quel roi — 

Un \ieux cul dejatte. 

Sans honneur et sans foi. 

V.ullante arinec I 

Ah, pour toi quti afliont! 

L’on t’a puvee 
Du grand Napokon , 

T« ICMHsniente n 
p^f un tlnf en jupoiw 

Vive Bonaparte ! 

Ctt Emptreur vaillat^, 

Ce diable a quatm, X, 

Qui a bieih autre taleni 
Que votre Henri Quatrt 
Et tons ses descendans J 
t 

I have often shared these revels, and I owe it to truth and friendship 
to ^declare, that even when the cup kindled to delinmi^||| it went 
round, all was mutual giatulation, and visjopa^of* glor^| p iout one 
pulse of national animosity or mere revenge. ‘^1 marked ’l^^evalent 
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enthusiasm, and thought it invincible. But the spirit of the French is 
too like their diainpagne-^generous, and genuine, and — eflfbrveseent. 
Tone did not feel the crisis with the national temperament of a French- 
man; but his prospects brightened — his ambition revived— and he 
threw aside his books to rub olf the rust from his little armoury — an 
equipment which a French officer of the better sort values himself on 
possessing, and which he sets out with care, beside, or mingled with 
his books. I no longer recognized him for the same man — in his gay 
uniform of a captain of cavalry. But the memorable hundred days 
passed, Napoleon fell more rapidly even than he rose, and Tone was, 
like many others, once more “ a broken man.” The army being broken 
up, nothing remained to him but his trifling allowance of the legion of 
honour, whilst his mother's pension was reduced for the present, and 
rendered precarious for the future, lie bore this, his second reverse, 
with fortitudcj—she with her usual cheerfulness. 

Shortly after this 1 was introduced by them to a Scottish gentleman 
just arrived, as to an estimable man and their best friend. The pur- 
pose of his visit soon proved to me that he was both the one and the 
other. He had met Mrs. Tone, many years before, I think on board 
ship, on her way to France from the United States, after the death of 
her husband. He felt interested at first sight for a beautiful woman 
with an infant family, enduring the hardships of a voyage ; became still 
more so upon learning who she was; and at last offered her his fortune 
and his hand. This excellent woman, helpless and unprotected as she 
was, still thought it due to the memory of Tone that she should bear 
no other name, and continued to resist solicitation and advice from the 

period of her first meeting Mr. W to that of which I speak. At 

the instance of all her own and her husband’s friends, and of her son, 
she now consented, 1 called on her the day before that fixed for her 
marriage. She happened to be alone, was unusually sad, and for the 
first time that I had seen her, dressed in white. I felt slightly shocked 
at the instant by the transition, and my eye passed involuntarily to the 
portrait of Tone, which hung immediately before her. She rose and 
retired, in silence, and in tears. Next day the marriage took place in 
the chapel of the British Embassy. Young Tone now determined to 
return to his native country. Having served in the French army, he 
thought it advisable to obtain the leave of the British government. Sir 
Charles Stuart was applied to, and declared, with the liberality that has 
always distinguished his character, that he had no doubt leave would be 
readily granted. In some little time, howevei' difficulties were raised, 
by Lord Castlereagh, who was then at Paris. • Mrs. Tone was ad- 
vised to solicit an audience oT hi« iLordship, and did so ; but after fre- 
quent inquiries at the Em^ssy, where he resided, no* answer was 
given. At length means^ were taken t<f remind “ his Excellency” of the 
application; dnd upon the next inquiry a French clerk in the office 
said the answer was, “ Vvit^de rejmise d faire.” She was deeply stung 
by th^ laconic rudeness of this reply, chiefly frojoa an apprehension that 

truly that of bii^lordihip, whose character is getting better 
appreciMlHKjP^ day.* life sever possessewbUe expanded political view, hut was 
hred and imfnm to the superintendence of an office— he never could see or 
feel beyond its daily routine and common usages. 
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it might be supposed she meant to solicit from Lord Castlereagb anjr 
favour, her object being to offer an undertaking, if deemed necessary, 
that her son should reside in Great Britain, and never set foot in Ire- 
land. The letter which she addressed to Lord Castlereagb on his re- 
fusal was full of indignant eloquence. I, verily believe the minister 
quailed under it — for his secretary replied to it in a style of shuffling 

civility. Mr. W pressed young Tone to draw upon his fortune 

as his son. But Tone would be dependant on no man ; and soon after 
the mother and son parted. He sought his fortune in America. The 
last day 1 saw them together was signalized by that act of bad faith 
which astounded Europe, and of which there are but few examples. I 
, have said that Mrs. Tone resided in the Fauxbourg St, Germain. It was 
' near the upper gate of the Luxembourg Garden. Intending to leave 
Paris in the course of the morning, I went to call on her at rather an 
early hour. The posts, as I approached, were much more strongly 
guarded than usual; and on coming to the door, I found the house occu- 
pied by military, who refused admittance. I asked several soldiers and 
ge»y}mmes for some explanation : — they were silent, and made signs for 
me to pass on. I did so, felong the garden-wall, until I found soldiers 
drawn up around a particular spot, where lay a dead bbdy upon a small 
heap of stones — the body of Marshal Ney. He lay where he fell, ex- 
posed for A fixed time, pursuant to French martial-law. I was able to 
catch but a few glimpses, of bis blue frock, his ghastly countenance, 
his head uncovered and hanging down a little, and one of his hands, 
bloody, upon his breast. He had himself, as is well known, given the 
word for the platoon to fire — drort au caur — placing his hand upon his 
breast ; and 1 have no doubt the hand was shattered by the same bullet 
which pierced the heart. When the body was removed, and the mili- 
taiy escort withdrawn, I visited the place. The stones were stilhwet 
with the blood of “ the bravest of the brave.” * * I am, &c. 

- C. E. 


SONNET. 

Thi Vmon, 

She rose before him in the loveliness 
And light of days long vanish’d; but her air 
Was mark’d with tender sadne'^s, as if Care 
Had left hjf traces written, though distress 
Was felt no longci. Through her shadowy «!resj, 
And the dark ringlets of her flowing hair, 
Trembled the sihery moonbeams, as she there 
Stood midst their weeping g^ry motionless. 

And pale as marblp statue on . tomb. — 

But there were traits more heavenly on her face. 
Than when her check was radpnt with the bloom 
Which his false love bad bligl/.cd ; and she now 
Came like some angel-messenger of grace, 

And look’d forgiveness o(bis broken vow. 
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OLD PAGES AND OLD TIMES- 

“ Here’s Nestor, 

Instructed by the antiquary times. 

He must — he is — hi rannbt but be wi«e.” — SuAKsrrAnF. 

We have no great reverence for antiquity of any kintl, simply con- 
sidered as priority of production, for the world would have existed to 
very little purpose if it had not gone on pretty generally improving ; 
and to be very old is only to be removed farther back from all that is 
enlightened, and nearer to all that is barbarous and .ignorant. In 
books, indeed, we may admit some little qualification of this position, 
for an old work, provided it have been always common, has received 
successive new births or editions, which are so many honourable test*» 
monies to the approbation of different ages : while one that has been 
suffered to become scarce, pronounces its own condemnation. Since the 
invention of printing, it may be confidently asserted, that no good book 
ever became rare ; which is only saying in other words, that the major 
part of the scarce works, which modem collectors ferret out of the dust 
with so much care and cost, are little better than trash and rubbish. 
Intrinsic value, however, they no more regard, than the simpleton who 
gives a hundred pounds for a Queen Anne’s farthing; nay, they .even 
set a higher price upon copies which have been so utterly useless and 
despised as never to have had their leaves cut; or which have attained 
a perverse and fantastical estimation from their faults, misprints, and 
omissions. Who can help smiling when he hears an auctioneer im- 
pressing upon the company that the edition he is oflfering of some 
“ small rare volume black with tarnished gold” is the only imperfect 
one known 1 or avoid laughing outright when he sees his neighbour bid 
an additional sum for an early copy of Shakspeare, because it wants 
Ben Jonson’s verses on the portrait, the leaf containing Digges’s 
“ verses to Shakspeare’s memorie,” and the list of actors ? The Bib- 
liomaniac has as much right to squander bis money ^nd ride his black- 
letter hobby, as any other lunatic who is not quite fatuous enough to 
claim the wardenship of the Lord Chancellor, but he should not dignify 
his paltry pursuit with the name of literature. 

Although we feel quite as much disposed as ever Pope was before 
us to leave 

" Rare monkish manuscripts to Hearne alone, ^ 

' And books to Mead, and butterflies to Sloane,” 

yet wc have access to a collection which will ^be duly estimated by the 
black letter dogs,” when we assure them that 

“ Tor Locke orMjJton ’,tis in \din to look. 

These shelves admit not any modern book ^ 

and wc are prepared for th^rall measuj^e of their wrath, when we assure 
them that we shall pass over without notice such gems as “ The Boke 
call’d the P^e or Tonne tif Perfection, by Richard Whytforde, 1532” 
— “ The Visions of Pier^Plowman” — “ The Boke of Chivalrie, by 
'Caxton,” and his “ Boke of Tulle of Old Age” — Wynkyn de Worde’s 
“ Orol^jitt^ Syon”— Pynson’s ** Barclay’s Ship of Folys ;” and even 
some hH^uI ^vellum copies whcr$ ’'the text, to use the phrase of 
* Ernesti7**^atat veldl cytrtba in oceano.” These “perrari” and 
“ rarissimi,” which, as the catalogues say, “ in paucorum manibus ver- 
sautur,” have been ransacked and analyzed usq^e. ad nauseam ; but 
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there is still a description of old literature which has scarcely received 
its due share of attention, and which falls more peculiarly within the 
cognizance of a Magjizine — we mean the periodical, from a small col- 
lection of which, mostly dating from the latter end of the century be- 
fore the last, we purpose making occasional extracts, restricting our- 
selves to such passages from Old Pages as may serve to illustrate Old 
Times. 

Out of respect for the New Monthly, we shall begin our notices with a 
venerable predecessor, who in the career of Magazines even took prece- 
dence of the superannuated Mr. Urban, and thus announces his intention 
to be periodical. “ The first part of this undertaking 1 popped into the 
' cautious world as a skilful angler does a new bait 'among wary fish who 
have oft been pricked in their nibbling ; and finding the public snap- 
ping at it with as much greediness as a newsmonger at a Gazette, or a 
city politician at a new pioclamation, makes me purpose to continue it 
Monthly, as long as we shall find enconragenient.” The number with 
which we shall commence bears the title of “ The London Spy for the 
month of December 1C99. The second volume, part 2d. London, 
printed and sold by J. Ilow, in the liani-head-ina-yard> in Fanchurch- 
strect, l699 and if it be curious to mark the contrast offered by the 
meagre contents of tliis tall si.\tecn-pagcd quarto, with the compre- 
hensive copiousness of its modern successors, it is not less singular 
than instructive to observe the close resemblance which the popular in- 
fatuation of that day bears to tiie prevailing folly of the present. The 
above-mentioned number, indeed, has been sheeted on this account; and 
that the present era may be enabled to anticipate the future by seeing 
itself reflected in the past. Plague and pestilence were for a long time 
of periodical recurrence, and it seems as if certain moral discasei? re- 
visited us at stated periods. In the following passage we discover the 
first symptoms of that insatiable thirst and fear of gain, which became 
inflamed a few yeiars after into the South-Sea bubble and though the 
principal delusions of that 'day wore the form of lotteries, while the 
wild projects of our own time are all to turn out mines of gold, we 
think the observations of our shrewd ancestor, “ The London Spy,” 
are quite as ajjplicahle to the latter as to the former. 

Wc now return’d back again to our buzzing metropolis the eity, where 
honi^sty and plain dealing were laid aside, to puisne the wonderful expectan- 
cies so many thousands had from a niixlure of projectors’ knavery a*{id their 
own folly. The Gazet apd Post-papers lay by neglected, and nothing was 
purr’d over in the coffee-houses but the tickct-catalogucs. No talkingofthe 
jubilee, the want of a current trade with France, or the Scotch settlement at 
Darien ; nothing buzz/d about by the purLlind trumpeters of state news 
but blank an/l benefit. People running u|j and down the streets in crowds 
and numbers, as if one end or the, town was Os' fire, and the other running to 
help ihem off' with their goods. One stream of coachmen, footmen* *pren- 
tice-boys, and servant-wenches flowing one yray, with wonderful hopes qf 
getting an estate for threepence • — Knights, ef^uites, gentlemen, and traders, 
married ladies, virgin madams, jilts, concubrnes,mnd slmmpets, fiioving oi^ 
foot, in sedans, chariots, and coaches another way, with a pl^sjng expec- 
tanej^f getting aix hundred a-year for a crown. ^ 

^^Thus were all the fools in to'wn so buuly employtd in nire^g to one. 
lottery or another, that it was as much as XiOndon could do to coiqure to- 
such numbers of knaves as inight cheat ’em fast enough of their 
money. The unfortumUe crying out as ihey went aloqg — *A cheat I a cheat 1 
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a confourukd cheai^T— nothing of fairness in it!’ The fortunate, in opp^kion 
to the other, crying — '^Tis ail fair! all fair! the fairest adventure that evlPwas 
drawn !' and thus every body, according to their success, expressing variously 
their sentimentdi Though the losers, who may be said to be in the wrong 
of it to venture their money, were most right in their conception ; and the 
gainers, who were in the right of it to venture their money, I am very apt to 
believe, were most wrong in their opinion of the matter ; for I have much ado 
to forbear believing that luck in a bag is almost as honest as fortune in a wheel, 
or any other of the like projects. 'Pruly^ says my friend, 1 canndt conceive 
any extraordinary opinion of the fairness of any such lottery; for whenever 
such a number of fools fall into a knave’s hand, he will make the most of 
them ; and I think the Parliament could not have given the nation greater 
assurances of their especial regard to the welfare of the public than by sup- 
piessing all lotteries which only serve to buoy up the mistaken multitude witti 
dreams of golden showers, to the expense of their money, which with hard 
labour they have earned ; and often^to the neglect of their business, which 
doubles the inconveniency. The gentry, indeed, might make it their diversion ; 
but the common people make it a great part of their care and business, 
hoping thereby to relieve a necessitous life, instead of which they plunge 
themselves further into an ocean of difficulties.” 

After the lapse of above a century and a quarter, the Parliament seem 
once more to have adopted the same conviction ; and it might not be 
amiss if they extended their suppression to some of these under- 
mining projects, which are likely to prove worse than lotteries, since 
the ultimate share-holders will get nothing but blanks, while the blowers 
of the bubble wdll have secured all the prizes. But let us continue 
company with the “ London Spy” and his friend : 

Prythee, says my friend, let us go to Mercers’ Chappel, and see how ihe 
crowd behave thoiiisclves there : ten to one but we may find something or 
other that shall prove diverting to ourselves, and worth rendering to the pub- 
lick. Accordingly we directed ourselves thither, to which rendezvous of ad- 
venturers, as well as ourselves, abundance of fools from all parts of the town 
were flocking ; none showing a despairing countenance, hut all expressing as 
much hopes in their looks, as if every one had an assurance from a Moor- 
fields’ conjurer of having the great prize. Sprue being thoughtful how to im- 
prove it, should it so happen ; some, how happily they’d enjoy it; women, 
what fine clothes they’d wear; maids, what handsome husbands they’d 
have; beaus, what fine wigs they’d wear; and sots, what rare wine they’d 
drink ; the religious, what charitable works they ’d do ; and young libertines, 

what fine w s they’d keep. With much ado we crowaed into the hall, 

where young and old, rich and poor, gentle and simple, were mixed hig^le- 
de-piggt€-de, all gaping for a benefit, like so many Fortune’s minions, waiting 
for a windfall from the blind lady’s golden pippin-tree ; whilst the projector 
and the honorable trustees sat laughing in their sleeves, to see fair play dealt 
out to the attentive assembly, whose avaricious hearts went pit-a-pat at the 
drawing of every ticket, ^ ^ 

** My friend and I, having veii^ured nothing in their plausible ^liece of uncer- 
tainty, thought it not worth ohr while to spend any further lime amongst 
the^n, but concluded to marfii about our*business, and leave th?; numetons 
sons and daughters of Fortu^ to flatter themselves with the vain hopes of 
their molher^s kindness ; when we came out, to a neighbouring 

eptf^house, where we smoked a pipe, and consulted of some new measures 
to take in our next Spy ; which having agreed on, we retire(| home j where 1 
scribbled ovei the following lines, with v^ich I shall conclude. 

^ W'hat%a<^^ projects the iagenious fhid 
T'allurfl'antI cozen avaricious fools, 

Aii4draw the comnioa people, who are blind. 

In all^their stratagems to be their tools 1 
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** The hope ofsuddatn wealth does most deceive 
When ’lis from labour and from danger free $ 

Let but th^ hopes be plausible you give, 

And most men will with your designs agree. 

Thousands, ’tis plain, would soon have been undone. 

Had rhe late Act much longer been delay’d j 
Where many suffer to enrich but one, 

All buch designs are in their nature bad. 

AH loose, vain projects ought to be debarrM, 

Which are of evil to the public known, 

Wherein projectors have a large reward 
For doing what had better nc*er been done. 

This is enough to prove they hurtful are-^ 

Since amongst all the adventurers you meet, 

To one who has reason to^believe ’em fair, 

A thousand shall efry out — A cheat ! a cheat ! 

“ He that projects or models the design, 

Like the box-keeper, certapi is to win j 
In lotteries ’tis the same as ’tis in play — 

The knave’s the vulture, and the fool’s the prey.” 

THE FAMILY, JOtFRNAL. — NO. HI. 

The Count ry. 

Tliero the rich and lofty trees welcome us with their noble shadows : there the 
ground is thick set with glass, and variegated with a thousand flowers: there the 
lioipid fountains, and rivulets of silver, sliding down out of the fertile abundance of 
the mountains, talk to us with a pleasant muiniur : there the painted birds carol ; 
the leaves whimper with ev<fry little air ; the small deer play about ; flocks ami 
herds are in repose. There we liubt upon the cottage of the shepherd, the narrow 
cabin which we fancy without Cfire . everything is tranquil and full of silence; 
our eyes and ears aic not only satiated, and the mind so lapped into enjoyment, 
but the spirits gather their scattered lorrcs ; the genius, if by chance it is tired, 
rises again upon its inneimost energy, and Incites us to theioftiest meditations : 
so that we long greedily to compose noble things, being wonderfully moved to that 
cud by the society of pur books, a»d by sweet visions of the Muses leading round 
about us Dicir choial hymns. AU which things, who that is given to study, anti 
rightly turncth in his mind, would not prefer solitudes unto cities V** 

Tni: moment I set my foot upon a green turf, or get among the 
trees, I seem arrived at a heaven upon earth; a place not only of tran- 
quillity, but reward. 1 drink in the silence at my ears ; I see old 
visions in the woods ; the morning of my life seemsi to have waited for 
me, and to smile at my return. 

How I can be such rv' lover of the town and country both, sometimes 
surprises me ; but nothing can be truer. I think I deserve it, for 

* “ Ibi in cceluili erectae fagi, et arbores ciete^ac, opacitate sua reccutes porrigen- 
tes umbras : ihi soliMti viridantibiis herbis coiiActum, atque millecolorum dbdnc- 
turn floribus : liinpidi fontes, et arg^ntei rivuli^>'‘*pido cum murmure ex ubsrtate 
montium declinantes: ibi pictee aves cantu, fropdes^f^ue lenis aurse motu, i^sooantes ; 
bestiola ludentes : ibi greges et armenta : ibi ^toria domus aut gurgu^tiolutn 
nulla domestica re sollicitum : et omnia tranqviUtate et silentiQ picoa ; quae non 
fiolum satiatis oculis auribusqiie delitiis suis ammuin mulcent, vexlm tnentem jn 
secolligere, et jngenium, si forte fessum sit, in vires revoCare, atque illud viden- 
tur impingcrebci desiderium meditationis sublimium, et aviditatem-^tiain^coiii- 
ponendi qu« #ii a exhq^tatione suadent libellorum soqetae^ .circum 

^cboretis dgeutes musarum chori : qu» omnif^si rite considereinU6,1^is studiosiis 
koito civilatibns solitudines non prspponat ^ ^ ^ 

^ Db Geneatogin Deomfn.f libii44^ dap* U. 
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loving each of them so well. Perhaps a strong sense of contrast^has 
much to do with it, just as melancholy people are observed to have tin* 
strongest relish of mirth. But 1 believe the main part of tlie secret lies 
in my willingness to be pleased, and the force of imagination. When 
away from tlie trees, 1 find a world of entertainment in shops and 
crowds ; when away from the crowds, I enter into the pleasure of tlie 
squirrels and the deer, and fancy the very trees enjoying a dreaming 
quiet. Upon the whole, I tliink I piefer the countiy, because I always 
desire something of it when alone. Town is in itself society. I like 
society also in the country ; hut if alone, I demand a tree and a bit of 
grass. Thus Uie back windows of my rooms in town look upon a 
garden. If I could not have this, I should have a transparency at my 
window, painted with'some rural scene. I shovdd plant my desk under 
a landscape, or write with books before me full of sylvan imaginations ; 
and indeed I often do so, as it is. I am writing with one now, although 
in the country : nor do I very well know which is the more real thing, 
— the forest which I see out of doors, or the leafy solitudes into which 
the writer puts me, as I look at him. 

The reader must look upon this extract from the old bosky Italian, 
not merely as the motto, but as th^^cominencemcnt of the present paper. 
If it appears to him too shady and sequestered, his steps have no 
business this way. lie is warned off. lie will see no dreadful faces, 
as Adam and !Eve did at the gate of Paradise ; hut his fate will be 
worse, for he will see nothing. 

I cannot express the pleasure I have In putting this fine old arbora- 
ceous passage at the head of my paper. 1 bought the Gencalogia 
Deorum the other day, wlien I was in town, at a bookstall in Marylc- 
hone ; and were I to reap no other toward fiom it, this would be snfli- 
cient. But besides its own good things — all about gods and goddesses, 
nymphs and poets, and demogorgons, written with as much Ipve and 
gusm as though the writer “ had never grown old,” there is bound 
up at the end of it, his treatise on woods, mountains, &c. ; and the 
whole volume is in a type so much to my liking (saving some passages, 
where the printer keeps one somewhat long with his abbreviations), that 
as 1 sit with the book before me, it appears like a dark and glimmering 
wood, interspersed with fantastic bowers and quaint apparitions ; whrch, 
the reader must know, are the head-pieces to the respective chapters. 

Here buds an A, and there a B ; Cupids take possession of noble 
E’s and S’s. Inside of a D are two river-jjods, not easily to be im- 
posed upon, who are discussing the mysteries of a pine-apple. I do 
not observe, as usual, m^ running away from their own bodies, or 
ostentatiously exhibiting csst-iron flourishes for legs; but tbere^ds a 
panther eschewing his inyial ; and two dragons, who'^by their open 
ntoo^s, and grim approfeh on either* side, appear to have considerable 
objections to the letter 

Tlfe^'h^g enabled to ^mmenee> with this bland and sylvan exor« 
diunif is like stepping at once frotwmy door into “ alleys green or it is 
* lilol fencing my subject, as the scene in which I liw is fenced, with 
oaks dNI eim«^ he that is not ^pared to^be ple^^ with the very 
thick <n all tt|at is silvan and ima^hative, in this sequestered part of 
lacuhr<ttiotil(h had better turn his hojrse’s head or his 9wn, im||| seek 
inore sopbistiedte^ntertainment.- 
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If, however, the reader be only doubtful, or^ if he can have but a 
little patience, or if he wisely considers that a writer so good-humoured 
as myself is not likely to be destitute of the other humanities that can 
be brought to bear upon woods and villages, it is bard if I cannot get 
him into my forest, upon a side a little more open Jtnd popular. 

Let him know, then* that although the country abode of the Honey- 
combs is in Buckinghamshire, 1 am in the habit of taking my dight 
into a remoter scene, with which 1 have some very cordial associations, 
and where every object seems made to suit my imagination. From 
this part of the country I am now writing. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful villages in England. The tTave^er, at a sudden turning of the 
road, stops with admiration to look down upon our^amoking chimneys 
and the landscape which surrounds us. We begin half-way down the 
hill,^d go Straggling towards a little river that runs through the middle 
of the valley. Almost all our hdmosteads are separate, and embower- 
ed with trees. On the other side of the river, which meanders between 
bushy meadowy smd green leas, is a corresponding hill, morp woody 
yet, forming part of the grounds of an old mansion, whose turrets look 
out upon U8 half-way up it, from some of the noblest “ bosoming” trees 
that ever looked rich in a setting-sun. Some mountains on the traveller's 
left-hand, besides other lulls of our form a screen for us towards 
the east, so that the valley is enclosed on tlnee sides; while to the 
tvest, the open country divides into a rich meadow-land towaids the 
right, and a dark endless-loojkmg forest, which seems as if it led into 
another world, on the left. ^ 

Descending into the valley, you see a pretty fall of water from flie 
eastern hill. It divides into two or three otlurs, then comes turning 
a mill ; and, having thus come down stairs and done its work, glides 
merrily off as if it had gained a holiday. At the bottom of the village 
it is joined by another stream from the forest. I live just below this 
junction ; and between the two rivulets, occupying a ground which is 
perfectly dry, the soil of the place being hard and gi^vclly, and bur 
homestead standing also on a Iwtle sloping elevation. Out of my front 
window I see the river and public bridge right before me, with the dis- 
tant mountains ; the village church ascending on one side, and the 
mapor-housc with its turrets on the other ; in short, the whole valley. 
On the left I have a bed-room looking over the meadow's ; and at the 
back of ray house, where my .study lies, there is a little garden to my- 
self, with a private door, and biidge, leading directly into the forest 
across the stream. / 

1 am not the possessor of the whole house. There is a &mily in it, 
consisting of a very honest man and his wife, with a married daughter 
and her husband. They keep a small farni; .and arc, not sorry, hum- 
ble as it is, for thfl’ additional pro/it I bringV^em. These good people , 
do every thing for me but dust my books, which I believe they would 
be afraid to do, if permitted. I have lived j^th them four ye^, and 
their astonishment at the increasing inbinftcy between um and my 
volumes, to say nothing of the wondenul knowledge Lteap from tb^, 
ap^ais to have bnd no diminution. I believe,, if the clergyiHan did^no’k ^ 
vi«t me, or there^were n^e harm in me than there is,' tto Oretilt typ^' 
of ijttne of them would make me suspected of being a cpmi^ror. An it^ 
is, i^^^||lgene^ally known in the village by the tiwof^^bw*^ 
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Gentleman,'’ or the “ Great Scholtr though I do not find, since I 
won a p pr of gloves from the miller’s daugliter, that the young people 
hold Tje in so mere a veneration as the older ones. It is ten to one, if 
I meet one of the lasses turning a 'Corner, that she smiles gaily as she 
^ urtsies, and says, “ A good den, Squire Honeycomb.” And yet, if I 
am walking onwards, intent on my book, and do not lift up my eyes, 
they seldom venture to say any thing. On the contrary, I have seen 
them, with a side eye, assume a quiet and respectful air, as if at other 
times it were my good-nature they made familiar with, and not my 
weakness — which is a compliipent 1 like very well ; for I am naturally 
so gay on the social side of my temper, that I might grow a little jea- 
lous in behalf of my gravity. I do not choose to commit the romantic 
character in my person. This would infallibly happen, if a nice ad- 
justment of manners did'' not take, place between me and the pretty 
creatures. I am on such a good-hltmoured footing with them, that it 
■would be barbarous to repel the most ill timed gaiety, except with a 
chuck under the chin, or a “ How now, you rogue!” and luckily I have 
preserved my balance of power so well, that, like a sovereign, I must 
make some sort of recognition hefoie the blither species of courtesy is 
ventured in return. Thus 1 keep my abstractions and my sondality, 
ray taste sylvan and scholarly, and' my taste rustic and popular, in 
good countenance vvith each other. I have no pretensions to walk 
among my rustics, as Milton might have done at Jlerefield or Forest 
Hill. But when I take Ariosto or Boccaccio under my arm, and issue 
forth on a summer evening, I fancy myself ho unworthy companion of 
those mixed characters of Italians. 

And ill hefill those who turn the old licence of those writers into an 


argument against their possession of graver sentiment. Let them read 
the best parts of them, and not the worst, before (hey make that self- 
betraying misconstruction. Wheie there has been a deep feeling of 
all nature, shall it be supposed that the best part of her impressions 
have been lightly received? Shall the humanest men in the world be 
counted deficient in humanity ? Who wrote the stories of Constance 
and Griselda, but the merry srtirist Chaucer? Who drew the cha- 
racters of Viola, and Qesdemona, but he who paid his reckoning 
with the inps and noisy places of the world, by painting the portrait of 
Mrs. Quickly ? It is when the sun and cloud come together, that the 
many-colpured bow is hung out, which gives hope for us all. 

But worse befall any one who should bring ^orrow among my gentle 


villagers. At present they know it not, till th%y arrive at a proper 
bilious time of life, and after many dinners. I happen to be soiliewnat 
of a theorist, (not that 1 mcaoto trouble the reader with my theories 
in tliese papers) ; but think 1 cculd be almost as much satisfied with thi# 
world moral as with the world physical, if it were all in the same con- ‘ 
dition,as the village of M. such fine girls, and strapping fellows' At ^ 
cricket 1<-Hsuch rosy-faced uro^ at cottage-doors! — such merry old 
ga^tfl ^dingjs hand at plou^ to the last ! Some great man shopld 
rife a^opg its to render eating and drinking, and married squabbles, a 
Uttle lefs ; jjnd sWuId do capitally. But Heaven preset^Ve os as we 
are, fpr qv#)^0jd evfjt! %o tl^t nobody comes to mei||u9<frp$l the village 
ofB. . 




.^tnills down the river, upon banHf ofthe m< 
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rcunantic beauty. You see the spot, and take it for a paradise. YoU 
enter it, and it looks like a hospital. Is it unhealthy then? No, as 
healthy as the other. Is it poor ? Why, it is lace-makiti^, which is 
bad : and lace-making and the lord of the manor have brought in fana- 
ticisnh which is the devil. It is natural that people so badly off in this 
world should take to thoughts of the other ; nut their notions of Hea- 
ven, poor souls ! would be abundantly bettered, if they could take a 
view of it from our village- church ; and yet the cheerfulness of our 
doctrine on this subject, which ought to reconcile them to us, and 
show them how much ’more angelic we are, is as strong a ground of 
objection against us, as their melancholy views of religion are against 
them. They have two special charges against my friend the vicar, as 
honc^ and clever a man as any in his profession, and an excellent clas- 
sic ^-1-they say he is too fond, of hi$ Horace, *&nd lies too late in bed of 
a morning. To the bed, he pleads guilty ; confessing it to be a want of 
proper reverence to.God’s creation, especially in such a beautiful coun- 
try. We charge their authorities, on the other hand, with being ignorant 
of every body and every thing, but the art of squeezing money out of 
wretched people. But sec wliat is to be done by an individual. The 
greatest misfoitune of B. (for even its lace-making might be rendered 
another matter,) is its having a bad squire. The greatest good of M., 
next to its being a ruial instead of a commercial community, is its 
having been blessed with a lady of the manor, generous as a heroine in 
a hook. She died not long ago, but has left relations worthy of 
her, with whom I became acquainted last summer. This lady lived 
among the villagers more like a friend than a mistress. It was a 
sight to behold the salutations that passed on both sides, as she 
rode among them : on what an equality she put the good-natured 
cxpre.ssion of her looks, safe in the supei loi ity ot her graces ; and how 
plainly their countenances said to her, as she went along, “ Bless your 
sweet face! God grant you had a thousand roaches !” The internal 
economy of the manor-houife has always been worthy of the impression 
it made out of doors. In summer-time, at Bowering Park (for such is 
the name I will give it, though not the real one) we have often parties 
worniy of the best days of the Decameion. Few things can be more 
delightful than this union of the old out-of-door Italian manners with 
the best and most cordial pait of English. We take our dinner on the 
grass ; bring out harps or other instruments, and have such duetts and 
trios, as must afibrd a^very pleasing astonishment to the deer. Perhaps 
they take us for their good spirits. Here also is a bowling-green, as 
old as the time of Charles the First. 1 have the pleasure of stating, 
that my Bondkstreet friend, who is spo'ken of towards the close of the 
prece^ding article, and whom I shall mention in fiiture under the name 
*' of Mordaunt, is the best plkyer we nk''e at present, and thinks of 
bringing the pastime again into fashion^ 

Bowering Park is an inclosure out ff the forest. It partakes ac- 
cordingly of the true sylvan character, ^he forest there not being, Uke 
many others territories of that denomination, a place where you may 
ride for miles and imt meet with a tree. 1 remcpibartny surprise when 
a hoy at riding thi|^gh die famous Sherwood, and seeing nothing to 
r^ind me of Robin Hood but his agn over an ale-house. Here are 
trees, real, stout, old, and innumerable ; oaks and elms, and all dial 
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proper arboraceous generation. Here are dells of pine, glades, copses, 
paths leading invrard fer,” retreats of all sorts, upland and glen, 
turf, sand, and beds of fern, and layers of rock with boughs jutting 
out of them ; and when other birds are silent, here may be found the 
voices that make solitude more solitary, the dove, the rook, the 
woodpecker, the noise of waters, the stag demanding hiS love. To- 
wards one of the extremities of the forest, is a nOble piece of water, 
looked upon by an old deserted mansion with turrets. This is the most 
interesting spot to me of all, though my natural inclination leads me 
among trees and turf, where there is no greater water (han a brook. 
But that house was to have become the property of a beloved friend, 
now no more. He promised me a turret of it, which was to be called 
by my name ; “ and here,”^said he, “ if there is such a thing as heaven 
upon earth, will you and I realise it,” We were to have had books in- 
finite, horses, a boat. The manor-house supplied us with excellent 
neighbours. If 1 happen,” said my friend, “ to die in the midst of 
our enjoyments, I will stay and live witli you still in spirit, for a diviner 
corner than tliis I cannot imagine.” Alas ! he died before he entered 
into possession, and I am not rich enough to inherit it for him. But if 
1 am rich in any thing, it is in memory and affection. I live near the 
place ; the property of the house is contested, and likely to be so ; it 
is now uninhabited. 1 sit looking at it, as 1 used to do at Claude's 
picture of the Enchanted Castle ; and fancy my departed friend still 
living with me according to his promise. He will not do so the less, 
because my enjoyments arc disappointed. 

I delight to sit here on warm sunny days, and build all sorts of ima- 
ginations. I fancy my friend with me. Sometimes we live in the 
castles of Ariosto ; sometimes in the East amidst enchanted gardens ; 
sometimes with Theocritus in Sicily, with Plato in Greece. We often 
visit Lemnos, to comfort Pliiloctctes. An island is created of our own, 
and all unhappy people come to live with us and be happy. Some- 
times we flit about the earth, dropping relief into the cups of the impa- 
tient, or suggesting to them the comfort they may extract from many 
things which they regard as indifferent, or even vexatious. We show 
them how activity is a good, and the means of pleasure very oflen the 
same thing as the end of it. When our task is flnished, we fly back to 
our corner, and enjoy the rest of the day, because we have earned it. 
Does all this appear too imaginative and unreal ? It is nevertlieless * 
very like the daily life of an author, who has the interests of mankind 
at heart, and cheerfulness and competence to m.tke his sympathies sit 
easily on him. We are no more boun'd to he wretched in having a 
proper sense of the necessity oC diminishing wretchedness, than in set- 
ting about any other duty. None but the selfish ought to ba.unhappy ; 
and they only in order to be wA'ned out qf their unhappiness. 

When I am not writing, otherwise indulging these imaginations, 

I am reading, walking, ridin^on horseback, or visiting at the manor- 
house. 1 have a noble borse'l christened Bayardo, in honour of that 
gallant beast in the Orlando Furioso, who refused to fight against his 
im^ter. It is an inexpressible pleasure to me to ride him about the 
great glades here, leaping the fern, and the bits iff water. I delight 
to thhitk.I am contradicting the old fable, in which the horse is reduced 
to servitude ; and that he is as glad to carry me, and as conscious of a 

VOI^XIII. NO. LlJl 0 
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proud strength and pleasure of his own, as I am happy and proud to 
ride him. I seem to say to the oaks as I go along, We are all stout, 
and strong-hearted, and as Nature made us.*' Certainly a seat on horse- 
back is the proper throne of a man. 

Having thus taken my circuit in town and country, in my next I 
shall return to my ancestors and the Journal. H. H. 


A lady's parting address to LONDON. 

Sed jumenta vocant. et sol incUnat, eundum est.'* 

And must w^e part ! dear Town, adieu. 

Where every object still was new. 

Where days and nights so swiftly flew— 

, Farewell, dear London ! 

No more thy bustle shall delight, 

No more thy shops shall glad my sight. 

With every ware and dainty dight — 

Farewell, dear London ! 

Where cl.^e such bargains can we buy ? 

Where make so quick the money fly? 

And every wildest want supply. 

As in dear London ? 

Where can we gad the livelong day 
Amidst variety so gay ? 

And then at night to see a play! 

O charming London ! 

0 happy city, bless’d by fate ! 

Where else do people dine so late, 

1-ords, merchants, ministers of slate. 

As in dear London ? 

How sweet at night, by hook or crook, 

To squeeze through crowds, and snatch a look. 
Elbowing bishop, lord, or duke. 

Oil stairs in London. 

And oft at operas, balls, and plays, 

• With nonchalance affect to gaze 
At painted girls and men in stays. 

Who throng in London. ' 

Alas 1 y*ch joys are mine no more, 

1 go to join my aunt — the bore ! 

To rise at seven and dine at four, 

Far, far from London, 

How oft in tedipus winter \^jhts, 

When every gentlest sound ^'rights. 

Shall I remember thy deligM » 

Too^arming London ! 

Nay, when the Cypresses shall wave 
Their mournful branches o’er nay grave. 

Oft shall my ghost escape, and nave. 

* A peep at London. 
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On the following day we came again to Caifa, and found an agree- 
able lodging in the house of a native, more comfortable and luxurious 
than the room of the old priest. We ascended the side of Carmel next 
to the sea, into which it almost descends ; and on this part of its sum- 
mit tradition says Elijah the prophet stood when he prayed for rain, and 
beheld the cloud rise out of the sea. The next day we ascended the 
mountain in another part, and traversed the whole of its summit, which 
occupied several hours. It is the finest and most beautiful mountain in 
Palestine, of great length, and in many parts covered with trees and 
flowers. Oe reaching at last the opposite summit, and coming out of 
a wood, we saw the celebrated plain of Esdraelon beneath, with the 
river Kishon flowing through it: Mounts Tabor and Hcrmon were in 
front, and on the left the prospect was bounded by the hills of Samaria. 
This scene certainly did not fulfil the descriptions given of the desola- 
tion and barrenness of Palestine, although it was mournful to behold 
scarcely a village or cottage in the whole extent ; yet the soil appeared 
so rich and verdant, that, if diligently cultivated, there is little doubt it 
would become, as it once was, “like the garden of the Lord.” We 
stood some time gazing with great delight, and then began to descend 
the side of the mountain, leaving Hassan, our guide, behind, with the 
horses, cursing the ruggedness and dilflculty of the paths. About 
half way down we met a tribe of Arab gipsies ; they had just 
pitched their tents, and pressed us to .stay and take coflee, and even le- 
main all night with them. The accommodations were certainly far 
from tempting ; a young wotnan of the 2 >arty had her lips dyed blue, a 
custom probably among them. We soon reached the banks of the 
Kishon, at this time so much swollen by the heavy rains that we could 
not find a ford to cross over ; by going much lower down, however, we 
at last succeeded, and crossing part of the idain, wound up the hills till 
the night fell, and we were glad enough to meet with a lodging in a 
wretched Arab village. On the following day we arrived at Nazareth, 
which we could not perceive till we were at the top of the hill directly 
over it, as it stands on the foot and sides of a kind of amphitheatre. 
Its situation is very romantic ; the population amounts to about twelve 
hundred, who are mostly Christians. The Spanish Catholic convent, in 
which all travellers arc accommodated, is a large and excellent mansion, 
though the number of monks is reduced to ’^ss than one-half, on ac- 
count of the poverty of the establishment, from the failure of remittances 
from Europe. The church ^jf the convent is rich, and contains a fine 
organ. Below the floor, and entered by a flight of steps Js the cave or 
grotto where the angel Gebriel is said to have appeareu to Mary : a 
granite column was rent twain by the appearance of the angel, — the 
lower part is quite gone, '4^tt the upper part, which passes through the 
roof, is suspended in the a'|'. The priests tell you that it has no sup- 
port from above, and that it is an everlasting miracle. There is a 
handsome altar in this grotto. — We next visited a small apartment 
which is shown'as*the workshop of Joseph: this stands at a short dis- 
tance from the church ; part of it only remains, and is certainly kept 
very neat. Not far from this is the school {vhcrc our Lord received his 
^ • " u 2 
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education, and which looks much like other schools ; but as curious a 
relic as any is a large piece of rock, rather soft, about four feet high 
and four or live yards long, its form not quite circular. On this our 
Lord is said to have often dined with his disciples. About a mile and 
half down the valley is shown a high and perpendicular rock, as the 
very spot where our Lord, according to St. Luke, was taken by the 
people to be thrown over the precipice. About midway down in the 
face of the rock is the spot where his descent was arrested, and the 
marks of his hands and part of his form are shown, where he entered 
into the rock and disappeared. The good fathers do their cause little 
good by such sad tales. But of far higher interest than traditions and 
relics is the scenery around Nazareth : it is of the kind in which one would 
imagine the Saviour of mankind delighted to wander and to withdraw 
himself when meditating on his great mission — deep and secluded 
dells, covered with a wild verdiiie, silent and solemn paths where 
overhanging rocks shut out all intrusion. 

No one can walk round Nazareth without feeling thoughts like these 
enter his mind, while gazing often on many a sweet spot traced per- 
haps by the Redeemer’s footsteps and embalmed by his prayers. The 
next day we rode to Mount 'I’abor, about six miles distant ; it stands 
alone on the plain, and is a very small and beautiful mountain, rising 
gradually on every side: about the foiiifh part of the ascent towards 
the summit is covered with a luxuriance of wood. The top of Mount 
Tabor is flat and not of large extent; the view from its summit is most 
magnificent. At the foot is showm the village, amidst a few trees, that 
was the birth-place of Deborah the prophetess. Ilcrmon stands in the 
plain about six miles off, and at its foot is the village of Nain. Wc 
next proceeded tow aids Cana by a narrow and rocky path over the 
mountains. This village is pleasantly situated on a small eminence in 
a valley, and contains two or three hundred inhabitants ; the ruifis of 
the house arc still shown where the miracle of turning the water into 
wine was performed. The same kind of stone waterpots are certainly 
in use in the village, as wt saw several of the women bearing them on 
their heads as they returned from the well : the young women of Cana 
arc said to be handsome. As the light was fading wc returned to the 
convent, and enjoyed our comfortable cell and lepast. Here for the 
first time w'c ate thedelicious fish caughtin the lake of Tiberias ; they arc 
very much the size and colour of mullet. Being admitted to an audi- 
ence of the superior, the old man bewailed bitterly the dreadful degene- 
racy of the age, and departui e fiom tlie faith, as shewn particularly in the 
revolution of New Spaing' whereby the revenues of the convent were so 
reduced : — the Devil, he said, was active and powerful beyond belief in 
the present day. What grieves the monks the most is, that they can- 
not live half S',/ well as they used to do : — tfte wine was very bad ; — how- 
ever, I 'gave some comfort to oi:c of the fafe^^^rs, by buying at his own 
price a small piece, really scarcely visible, g the body of St. Francis, 
carefully secured in a small inclosure of gl»s. 

Leaving Nazareth, we reached again thCfoot of Carmel, and after- 
wards wound along the coast passing by the site of Caesarea. On 
the second night, we were obliged to halt early at tlje khan of a village 
on the sea shore, there being no other resting-place for a considerable 
distance. It was yet hot in the afternoon, and the sun found its way 
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through the shattered roof of the khan ; the shore was open and dreary, 
and not a rock to afford any shadow. Towards evening, however, 
some other travellers arrived from various parts, soldiers and mer- 
chants ; fires were lighted, parties assembled round them, and the 
khan assumed a cheerful as])ect. One of the company, wishing to give 
me a proof of his respect, seized a piece of meat out of the dish he was 
eating from, and, though he was seated ten yards off, flung it through 
the air towards me, retiuesting very civilly my acceptance of it. The 
pipe, cup of coffee, and conversation followed ; and people who never 
saw each other before, soon became intimate. Early next day we 
quitted this village ; the path along this part of the coast was dan- 
gerous, being infested by robbers; it olfered, however, nothing either 
to annoy or delight us, for it was bari'en and uninteresting; and in the 
evening we came again to a wretched village, whcri* the small khan 
was crowded to excess by two or three Sheiks and their followers, and 
we were obliged to seek a lodging in a miserable cottage about half u 
mile further on. With feelings of no small 2dcasure, on the succeeding 
day, after some hours travelling, we beheld .Jaffa at a small distance. 
The route to .Tcrusalem by the way of Naploiise, would have been much 
pleasanter than the one we had been compelled to adopt ; but it had 
become the scat of war. The gardens around .arc very jiretty, and 
surrounded with hedges of the prickly pear, which is found all over the 
coast of Syria ; oranges, melons, and other fruits were in abundance. 
We found a hospitable reception at the house of Signor Dainfani, the 
consul, who gave us a very good supper, but without a droj) of wine, 
as he was too zealous a Christian to allow it in his house in lent time : 
and the quantities of cold water Michel and I were obliged to drink 
after a sultry day’s journey, made us wish the signor had had no more 
religion than the naked Dervise whom he threshed so unmercifully one 
day after inveigling him into his garden, lie told us several enter- 
taining stories about Bonaparte, who had sat and chatted on the same 
sofa on which we were sitting, lie praised the Emperor to the skies, 
though his arrival had nearly ruined him, and he had been compelled 
to go with him some distance as a guide. Travellers would be sadly 
at a loss but for ilic signor’s house, though this illustrious sofa swarms 
with fleas. His appearance is rather singular, as he wears the Eastern 
dress, and an English cocked hat over it in token of his office. About 
ten yards distant, and in his own domain, is a dark and naked room that 
is shown as having been the residence of Simon Peter the tanner, and 
has one or two miraculous pillars in it. The ilppearancc of Jaffa is sin- 
gular, being situated on so steep a declivity, that the houses almost climb 
over each other up the face of the hill. We were now only twelve 
hours journey from Jerusalem, and rode to Tlamha early'on the follow- 
ing day : this place is#' finely situ;fted in an extensive plain, and 
has some woods and olivsvlpees around it. There is a Catholic convent 
here, which a clever SpanSh monk has all to himself; he behaved, 
however, so uncivilly, that we sought a lodging elsewhere, for which 
we were indebted to the kindness of a native. In the evening we re- 
ceived a polite invitation from the Armenian convent to visit them, and 
found a luxurious little habitation with five or six very pleasant fathers ; 
they served us with some excellent spiced coffee and cakes, and, the 
su^ierior being absqpt, began to talk thoroughly like men of the world. 
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The Armenians, as we found on more than one occasion afterwards, 
are the most gentlemanly monks of all, and allow themselves the 
greatest latitude. By moonlight next morning, we were on the way 
to the sacred city : for about three hours it led over the plain, and then 
ascending the hills became excessively disagreeable, in some parts so 
narrow that one horse only could proceed at a time, and that not 
always with safety, as the rains had made the rocky paths much worse 
than usual. At the end of nine hours, however, as we proceeded over 
the summit of a rugged hill, we beheld Jerusalem at a small distance 
before us. Its aspect certainly was not magnificent or inspiring, but 
sad and dreary. On reaching the gate of Bethlehem, we were speedily 
admitted, and after some research procured a lodging in the house of a 
native, not far from the walls and near the tower of David. We had had 
enough of convents, and a traveller will find himself much more agree- 
ably situated, and more at his ease, in living orientally, than confined 
within the walls and obliged to conform to the hours of a monastery. 
However, there is no avoiding one’s fate. I had my divan and coffee, excel- 
lent wine, and music in the evening, and wished only to remain in peace. 
But in a day or two repeated messages came from the superior of the 
convent, urging my entry into it : it was so unusual for a traveller to 
lodge without, and so unsafe in those times, and he would come himself 
to remonstrate with me ; so that I was fain to comply. An unlucky 
letter from the convent of Constantinople, and an unyvillingness to 
lose the fees which every traveller pays, were the causes of this civility. 
They put me there into a little cold cell, with a .single chair and table 
in it, and a small flock bed, as if 1 came to perform a pilgrimage ; and 
the pictures of saints and martyrs on the w’alls were poor consolations 
for the substantial comforts I had lost. Here, Jiowever, it was my 
good fortune to meet with a most amiable traveller, a Mr. G. an Irish 
gentleman, whose companion had just left him for Europe. The morn- 
ing after my arrival was a very lovely one ; and, though it was in Fe- 
bruary, perfectly warm. I passed out of the gate of Bethlehem, and tra- 
versing part of the ravine beneath, ascended the Mount of Judgment on 
the south side of the city. How interesting was her aspect, l)cheld over 
the deep and rocky valley of Hinnom ! her gloomy walls encompass- 
ing Mount Zion on every side ; and as yet there was no sound to dis- 
turb the silence of the scene. The beautiful Mount of Olives was on 
the right, and at its feet the valley of Jehosaphat, amidst whose great 
rocks and trees stood the tomb of Zacliarias, the last of the prophets 
that was slain ; the onlj^ stream visible, flowed from the fountain of 
Siloam, on the side of Zion opposite. It is true, the city beloved of 
God has disappeared, and v\itl> it all the hallowed spots once contained 
within its waits : and keen must be the faith that can now embrace their 
identity. ‘ Yet the face of Natu^fe still endiHes: the rocks, the moun- 
tains, lakes and valleys, are unchanged, sav^liat loneliness and wildness 
are now, where once were luxury and every/oy ; and though their glory 
is departed, a high and mournful beauty scill rests on many of their 
silent and romantic scenes. Amidst them a stranger will ever delight 
to wander, for there his imagination can seldom be at fault ; the naked 
mountain, the untrodden plain, and the voiceless shore will kindle 
into life around him, and his every step be filled with those deeds, 
through which guilt and sorrow passed away, and life and immorta- 
lity were brought to light.” ' 
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Tlie day had become hot ere I returned to my dwelling* just within 
the Walls. It was the most desirable time of the year to be at Jeru- 
salem, as the feast of Easter was about to commence, and many of 
the pilgrims had arrived. The streets of the city are very narrow 
and ill-paved, and the houses in general have a mean appearance. 
The bazaar is a very ordinary one. The Armenian quarter is 
the only agreeable part of the city : the convent, which stands near 
the gate of Zion, is very spacious and handsome, witli a large gar- 
den attached to it, and can furnish accommodations for eight hun- 
dred pilgrims within its walls ; the poorer part lodging in out-houses 
and offices in the courts, while the richer find every luxury and com- 
fort, for all the apartments in this convent are furnished in the orien- 
tal manner. The wealthy pilgrims never fail to leave a handsome pre- 
sent, to the amount sometimes of several hundred pounds. If a pilgriijp 
dies in the convent, all the property he has with him goes to the order. 
The church is very rich, and ornamented in a very curious taste, the 
floor being covered, as is the case in all their religious edifices, with a 
handsome carpet. The lower division of the city, towards the east, is 
chi^y occupied by the Jews : it is the dirtiest and most offensive of 
all. Several of this people, however, arc rather affluent, and live in a 
very comfortable style ; both men and women are more attractive in 
their persons than those of their nation who reside in Europe, and their 
features are not so strongly marked with the indelible Hebrew charac- 
ters, but much more mild and interesting. But few iiassengers in 
general are met with in the streets, wJiicIi have the aspect, where the 
convents are situated, of fortressess, from the height and strength or 
the walls the monks have thought necessary for their defence. Hand- 
somely dressed persons are seldom seen, as the Jews and Christians 
rather study to preserve an appearance of poverty, that they may not 
excite the jealousy of the Turks The population of Jerusalem has 
been variously stated; but it can hardly exceed twenty thousand ; ten 
thousand of these are Jews, five thousand Christians, and the same 
number of Turks. The walls can with ease be wsdkcd round on the 
outside in forty-five minutes, as the extent is scarcely three miles. On 
the east of the city runs the valley or glen of Jehosaphat ; that ol Hin- 
nom. which bound.sthe city, on the south and west : and into these de- 
scend tlie steep sides of Mount Ziou, on whose surface the city stands. 
To the north extends the plain of Jciemiah,the only level space around ; 
it is covered partly with olive-trees. It does not appear possible tor 
the ancient city to have covered a larger space than the present, except 
bv stretching to the north, along the plain Vif Jeremiah; bewuse the 
modern walls are built neiyly on the brink of the declivities of Zion and 
the adjoining hill. But the height of this hill is very small, for Jerusa- 
1am is on every side, except towards the north, overtooked by hills, 
Ui^^her than the one whereon it st&nds. When about imd-way up 
Mount Olivet, you are & J a level with the city walls ; and the disparity 
towards the soitli is stilUeater. The form of the town is more like 
that of a square than any dther, and its walls are lofty and strong ; there 
are five or six gates : the golden gate, the gates of Damascus, St^tephen, 
and Zion, and tlmt of Bethlehem. Close to the latter is the Tower of 
David, a place of considerable strength. The circumstance that most 
perplexes*^ every traveller is, to account for Mount Calvary s having 
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been formerly uithout the city. It is at present not a small way 
within : and in order to shut it out, the ancient walls must have made 
the most extraordinaty and unnecessary curve imaginable. Its eleva- 
tion was probably always inconsiderable, so that there is little to 
stagger one’s faith in the lowness of its present appearance. The ex- 
elusion of Calvary must have deprived the ancient city of a considera> 
ble space of habitable ground, of which, from the circumscribed nature 
of its site, there could have been little to spare. But tradition could 
not err in the identity of so famous af spot ; and the smallest scepticism 
would deprive it of all its poweiful charm. Besides, that the disposi- 
tion of the former Jerusalem appears to have been, in other parts, 
sufficiently irregular. — The mosque of Omar, the most beautiful edifice 
in the Turkish empire, stands, in a great measure, on the site occupied 
by Solomon’s Temple. The area around it is spacious and delightful ; 
and being planted with trees, affords the only agreeable promenade in 
the city. Christians, however, are never allowed to enter it. Its si- 
tuation is little elevated above the level of the street, so that Mount 
Moriah, formerly the highest eminence that joined the city, and where 
the temple stood, is now shorn of its honours. The loftiest part < 4 - the 
town at present is the western, between the gates of Bethlehem and 
Zion, where the convents are situated. The sides of the hill of Zion 
have a pleasing aspect, as they possess a few olive-trees and rude gar- 
dens, and a crop of corn was at this time growing there. On its 
southern extremity, a short way from the wall, is the mosque of 
David, which is held in the highest reverence by the Turks, who affirm 
that the remains of that monarch, and his son Solomon, were interred 
here, and that their tombs still exist. In a small building attached to 
the mosque, and where a church formerly stood, is the room in which 
was held the last supper of our Lord and his Disciples : wc looked'into 
it through some crevices; it had a mean and naked appearance. 
Being now an inmate of the Catholic convent, the best plan was to 
make oneself as happy as circumstances would allow, and these were 
scanty enough. The fathers were of the Franciscan order, dirty, 
sullen, and wretchedly clad; and their wine, which Chateaubriand 
praises so highly, is execrable. Father Giuseppe, indeed, was the 
cicerone of the order ; a little, amusing, time-pleasing monk, who had 
a decent little cell, where he kept some excellent cordial, and other 
comforts, and had one or two saints frying upon gridirons, pasted on 
the walls. Each of these fathers cleaned his own apartment, made his 
bed, and was indebted to no one’s service. 

Having agreed with Father G. to visit the church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, we went there in the evening, and^ papsing through the court 
entered the firjit lofty apartment. There was a guard oOTurks in a re- 
cess just .within the door, to whpm jsvery pilgrpn is obliged to pay a 
certain sum for admission ; but we were exeimpted from this tax. In 
the middle of the first apartment is a large marble slab, raised above 
the floor, over which lamps are suspended :^his is said to be the space 
where the body of the Redeemer was anointed and prepared for the 
sepulchre. You then turn to the left, and enter die large rotunda, 
which terminates in a dome at the top. In the centre \>f the floor stands 
the holy sepidchre ; it is of an oblong form, and composed of a very 
fine reddish stone brought from the Red Sea, that has quite the ap- 
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peatance of marble. Ascending two or three low steps, and taking oiF 
your shoes, you enter the Brst small apartment, which is floored with 
marble, and the walls lined with the same. In the centre is a low 
shaft of white marble, being the spot to which the angel rolled the stone 
from the tomb, and sat on it. You now stoop low to enter the narrow 
door that conducts you to the side of the sepulchre. The tomb is of a 
light brown and white marble, about six feet long and three feet high, 
and the same number in breadth, being joined to the wall. Between 
the sepulchre and the opposite wall the space is very confined, and not 
more than four or five persons can remain in at a time. The floor 
and the walls are of a beautiful marble ; the apartment is a square of 
about seven feet, and a small dome rises over it, from which are sus- 
pended twenty-seven large silver lamps richly chased and of elegant 
workmanship, — presents from Rome, of the courts, and religious orders 
of Europe : these are kept always burning, and cast a flood of light on 
the sacred tomb, and the paintings hung over it, one Romish and the 
other Greek, representing our Lord’s ascension and his appearance to 
Mary in the gardiui. A Greek or Romish priest always stands here 
with the silver vase of holy intense in his hand, which he sprinkles 
over the pilgrims. Wishing to see the behaviour of these people, who 
come from all parts of the world and undergo the severest difficulties to 
arrive at this holy spot, we remained for some time within it, and the 
scene was very interesting. They entered, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Catholics, of both sexes, with the deepest awe and veneration, and in- 
stantly fell on their knees : some, lifting their eyes to the paintings, 
burst into a flood of tears ; others pressed their heads with fervor on the 
tomb, and sought to embrace it ; while the sacred incense fell in showers, 
and was received with delight by all. It was impossible for the looks 
and gestures of repentance, grief, and adoration, to be apparently more 
heartfelt and sincere than on this occasion. Yet other feelings were ad- 
mitted by some, who took advantage of the custom of placing beads 
and crosses on the tomb to be sanctified by the holy incense, to place a 
large heap on it of these articles, which, being sprinkled and rendered 
inestimable, they afterwards carried to their native countries, and sold 
at a high price. 


LINES WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 

Who can ever look up to yon beautiful arcih 
Where the moo^hines in holy and hallowing light. 

And the planets l*«%dtind her their radiant march' 
Throng the shadowy depth of the azure* midnight— ^ 

Who can ever look yp to those beautiful orbs. 

Nor dream that ht,)>reatbes in a world all unknown. 

Where the music of heaven hik spirit absorbs. 

And thrills from a h'jjjivcaly heart to his own ? 

Oh, these are the moments to dream on the dead, 

And think where each dwells in his own happy isle ; 

And the that * that in these blessed moments is shed, 
Leaves a trace on the heart never left by a smile. 
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MK. MARK lllOUINBOTHAM's CASE OP REAL RIBXRBSS. 

What is thy name ? 

Thou 'It be afraid to hear it.’’— -M acbeth. 

I BELIEVE 1 may confidently appeal to the whole circle of our ac< 
quaintance, whether both myself and my wife were not universally re- 
spected as Mr. and Mrs. Mark Somers, of Bentinck-strect and Engle- 
field-green^ at both of which residences our parties, though not numerous, 
were fashionable and select ; and our dinners, though rare, quite as 
profuse of plate and French wines as was consistent with our income. 
Indeed I have reason to think they were rather more so, for we were 
generally condemned to a fast after a feast, often denying ourselves 
permanent comforts for the sake of an occasional luxury. However, 
we were as happy as two p^ple could be, who were doomed to sup- 
port existence on little better than two thousand a-year ; and so we 
might have continued, but that my wife's uncle, Mr. Timothy Higgin- 
botham of Hoxton, a great manufacturer of bricks, chose to convert 
himself into clay for the benefit of future bricknpakers, leaving the 
whole of his immense fortune to his only relative, Mrs. Mark Somers. 
A great misfortune truly ! methlnks 1 hear the reader exclaim. Alas'! 
it proved so to me, for it was vitiated and tainted with one condition 
which poisoned all the happiness it might have otlierwise conferred, 
namely, that I should take and wear the abhorred name of Higgin- 
botham! I had ever been squeamish, fastidious, fantastical about 
names, the more so as I had alw'ays considered my own particularly 
eupbonons and genteel ; and to be robbed of it thus unexpectedly, and 
made the nominal representative of a vile Hoxton dealer in argillaceous 
parallelograms — the thought was intolerable. Too well was I aware 
that all our friends and acquaintance would revenge themselves for our 
accession of fortune by an unmerciful raillery and interminable quizzing 
of its hideous appendage. Already did the odious appellation hiss in 
mine ears by day, and haunt them in my dreams. The faces of my 
friends danced before my imagination so completely mantled over and 
flickering with ridicule, that there was not room to stick a single pin in 
them without transfixing some cursed jibe or jeer, some latent irony, or 
open and malicious snigger. I shall be told that this was a preposterous 
source of misery ; perhaps so, but still it was, and is one ; and others 
have been plunged into as dceii an affliction by causes apparendy more 
trivial. “ Would any one believe,” says the learned Waklerstcin in his 
Diary, “ that I have ^icen often wretched, because for the last twenty 
years I have never boon able to sneeze three times together !" How 
cheerfully would I consent never to sneeze again for the whole re- 
mainder o/my life, if I could only disburthen myself of this miserable, 
mean, and degrading sobriquet. ^ 

So humiliating and insupportable did it ^ippear to me, that I seriously 
proposed to my wife an abandonment of the legacy upon such grievous 
terms, extolling our present happiness/^ and urging the sufTiciency of 
our means for all rational gratifications ; but she laughed at my argu- 
ments, and was inexorable to my most patheti<? entreaties. “ 'Twill 
be but a nine days’ wonder,” she exclaimed, ** and we must brazen the 
thing out as well as we can, consoling ourselves with the pleasures of a 
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substance, foi^ any temporary pains that may be inflicted by a mere name. 
What ’s in a name ? as Shakspeare says. A rise by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” — Ay, and a great deal sweeter,” I replied, “ if any other 

could be substituted for this unfortunate one of Higgin botham,” 

I would have said, but that ominous “ Amen stuck in ray throat:” — 
Besides,” continued 1, “ does not Shakspeare elsewhere assert that 
‘ he who filches from me my good name,' makes me poor indeed ?”—> 
“ Well then, my dear,” replied my wife, “ Shakspeare tells a story, for 
you have been made rich, not poor, by the process.” — “ Rich in worldly 
things,” 1 resumed, with a sigh, “ but cognoniinally I am impoverished, 
degraded, sunk deeper than plummet ever sounded. Were it a fair 
name, I could submit ; but this is a nickname, a byword, a reproach. 
Give a dog an ill name, says the proverb, and liang linn. Never dog 
had a worse than mine, and 1 feel already as if I were hui.g up aloft for 
the finger of scorn to bo wagged at, and condemned to stand in the 

pillory of my own appellation, as the wretch llig No, 1 cannot 

pronounce it. ‘ T ake any name but that, and my firm nerves shall 
never tremble.’ Would 1 could be ‘a man again,’ and look the world 
boldly in the face with tiie happy baptismal and patronymic appella- 
tions which I once possessed ! If the horrid and unfeeling old brick- 
maker had only left me balf his fortune, upon condition of taking half 
his name, I might have been happy, whichever moiety he had inflicted 
upon me. The latter portion indeed might have subjected me to a lu- 
dicrous perversion of the testator’s meaning, as I am of somewhat Gren- 
villian structure (being distantly related to the Temples); but still it 
would 'have been infinitely better than the compound calamity under 
which I am now suffering.’^ 

For some time I attempted (it was rather an unmanly expedient, I 
must confess) to make a compromise with my ignominy, by writing 
letters and describing myself to tradesmen and others as the late Mr. 
Mark Somers ; but this was falling from Scylla to Charybdis, for it pre- 
sently got rumoured that I was dead, and Partridge himself was never 
exposed to more annoyances than I drew down upon my devoted head 
by this incautious mode of expression. Like that celebrated living de- 
funct, I actually encountered a respectable man in black, standing upon 
my drawing-room table, who told me he was come from the undertaker 
to measure the walls for mourning hangings, and asked directions about 
the cofBn and the funeral ; while the clergyman, the sexton, and half a 
dozen more came gently to the door with tristfu} visages, and were not 
to be persuaded, without considerable difiiculty,^at I was still alive as 
Mr. Higginbotham, though u^ifortunately extinct as Mr. Mark Somers. 

Shortly after this occurrence, while standing in my hall* I heard the 
postman knock and inquire whether there was any servant in the house 
named Higginbotham, as l’«i had got a letter so directed. Well might 
the fellow imagine that no master of an establishment, no decent per- 
sonage in fact, could own so base and vulgar an appellation. This 
heightened ray disgust at the^atrocious conduct of the old brickmaker, 
and at that very instant a fat wretch came to solicit some assistance, 
who Uigginbotbamed me at every other word of a long tale of distress, 
and concluded by saying she had formerly worked as char-w’oman “ for 
Mrs. Higginbotham as is.” Revolting as the word had always appear- 
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ed when applied to myself, it seemed ten times more hideous when 
visited upon so genteel a woman as my wife. 1 believe I actually shed 
a tear as I turned away, not at the fat woman’s story, (for 1 hated the 
foul-mouthed hussey,) but at my own, in being obliged to submit tamely 
to the insult of hearing such a four-syllable defilement applied to my 
wife. 

Nevertheless, it became necessary to bear my fate like a man, to face 
the world boldly with my unutterable name, and run the gauntlet of 
public ridicule, however pointed and provoking. We accordingly en- 
gaged ourselves to one of Lady S ’s immense routs in Arlington- 

street, whither 1 betook myself with as much alacrity as a criminal to 
the scaffold, or a lamb to the slaughterhouse. As there was no re- 
cording angel to let fall a tear upon the word as 1 gave it in, and blot 
it out for ever, the servant at the door announced me with a half-sup- 
pressed titter, and another on the landing-place, converting my Chris- 
tian name into a verb of the imperative mood, repeated it after the 
following fashion, — “ Mr. and Mrs. — (mark !) — and then spitefully 
shouted out at the top of his voice the soul-harrowing and hated “ Hig- 
ginbotham !" Never shall I forget the nudging of elbows and giggling 
of saucy faces as they vulgarly gazed after me ; nor the blank astonish- 
ment, sudden stare, and polite though insolent simper of the company 
in the drawing-room upon hearing such a name announced in such an 
assemblage. Anxious to show that I was still somebody, 1 bustled up 
to two or three acquaintance whom 1 recognised in the throng, but they 
seemed eager to disclaim all connexion with any such hideous and 
awfully plebeian sound, and ensconced themselves behind impenetrable 
masses of visitants. My guilty conscience suggested to me that I w'as 
as much shunned as Peter Schlcmihl when he had lost his shadow, and 
I felt proportionably irritated against what I conceived to be the airo- 
gance and impertinence of the company. At this critical moment, 
when I was just ready to boil over, a heavy man placed his heel upon 
my corn, and in that agony of mental and bodily suffering being pie- 
pared to convert every thing into an intentional insult, I turned upon 
him, exclaiming fiercely as I fumbled for a card, “ Sir, my name is 
Higginbotham.” — “ My dear Sir,” replied the gentleman with a polite 
bow, and a provoking calmness, I have not the smallest doubt it is ; 
you look as if it were.” Heavens ! what an indignity ! not only to be 
de facto, a real, live, bund-Jide Higginbotham, but to be told that I 
looked like one ! Even now 1 blush at the recollection of the follies I 
committed on that ill-fated evening, while smarting under the first 
agony of ray new title ; and when I inform you, Mr. Editor, that I ar 
likely to retain that execrable appendage, and lose the money that ac- 
companied it, (the particulars ,of which will form the subject of a future 
letter,) 1 think you will admit there never was a case of more real dis- 
tress than that of your unfortunate correspondent 

, Mark Hiooikbotuam. 
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THE SULIOTE MOTHER. 

Various writers on Modern Greece have related the fate of those Suliote women, 
who threw themselves, with their infants, from the precipices of their inountainoua 
territory, on the conquest and approach of Ali Pacha. One of those narrntora 
adds, that a wild song was chanted by the mothers, before committing the act of 
tiebpcralion. 


She stood upon the loftiest peak. 

Amidst the dark blue sky, 

A bitter smile was on her cheek. 

And a dark flasli in her eye. 

Dost thou sec them, boy? — through the dusky pines, 
Do-it thou sec where the Ibeman^s armour shines ? 

Hast *.hou caught the gleam of the conqueror’s crest? 
My babe! that I cradled on my breast! 

Wouldst thou spring from thy mother’s arms with joy ? 
— That sight hath cost thee a father, boy I” 

For In the rocky strait beneath 
Lay Suliote sire and son ; 

They had heap’d high the piles of death. 

Before the pass was won. 

They have cross’d the torrent, and on they come ! 
Woe for the mountain-hearth and home ! 

There, where the hunter laid by his spear, 

There, where the lyre hath been sweet to heai, 

There, where 1 sang thee, fair babe ! to sleep. 

Nought but the blood-stain our trace shall keep !” 

And now the horn's loud blast was heard. 

And now the cymbal’s clang. 

Till c\’n the upper air was stirr’d. 

As clifl's and hollows rang. 

** Hark ! they bring music, my joyous child ! 

What saith the trumpet to Sub’s wild? 

Doth it light thine eye with so quick a fire. 

As if .it a glimpse of thine armed sire? 

— Still ! — be thou still ! — there arc brave men low~ 
Thou wouldst not smile couldst thou sec him now!” 

But nearer came the clash of steel. 

And louder swell’d the horn. 

And farther yet the tambour’s peal 
' Through the dark pass was borne. 

“ Hcar’st thou the sounds of their savage nurth ? 

— Boy, thou wert free when I gave thee birtli ! 

Free, and how cherish’il ! my warrior’s son ! 
lie, too, hath bless'd thee, as I have done. 

Ay, and unchain’d must his loved ones be, — 
—Freedom, young Suliote, for me and thee !” 

And from the arrowy peak she sprung, 

And fast the fair child bdrej 
A veil upon the lAid was flung, 

A cry— and all was o’er I 


F. H. 
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SPECULATIONS ON STEAM — STEAM-ARTILLE II Y. 

I’hougii the application of steam to vessels was first attempted in this 
country, it would not have become general for a long time, had not 
another nation first set us the example of adopting it. The greatness 
of the innovation upon the old mode of navigation, the notion of its di- 
minishing the number of sailing-vessels and seamen, the bugbear of 
danger from the explosion of boilers, would have been used to retard 
the efforts of individuals in bringing it into general us^. In Great 
Britain, among individuals, talent has forced its way in spile of ob- 
stacles, and led the road to fortune. Every great work which has 
aided the welfare, riches, and embellishment of the country, has been 
the result of private support. That which is undertaken by the go- 
vernment has been generally tasteless and expensive. This arises from 
persons having been employed, too often, in consequence of interest 
rather than qualification ; who look to the literal fulfilment of their ob- 
ject, and feci no regard for art or fame. Latterly, but by slow de- 
grees, this system has been broken in upon in some degree. It has 
been a little changed in our naval architectural department, as the ex- 
ample of three sailing-vessels shows, now cruising as an experimental 
squadron. But more than this must bd done, and that quickly, or the 
Americans will tell us what it is to cling to navy-board precedents 
and prejudices. Experiments must be allowed with something of that 
knowledge and novel daring, which experience alone will not carry into 
effect without genius. 

We have lately seen a meeting for thie erection of a monument to the 
memory of Mr. Watt, just as the productions of that great man’s 
genius are superseding by others still more extraordinary. After a 
long, laborious, and useful life, — after contributing so amazingly to the 
national riches, — when be is gone, where nor honour nor knowledge 
nor device comoth, — a hit ofperishing rnarble, erected by subscription, is 
to be the Nation’s acknowledgment ! Had this country possessed the 
enthusiasm of ancient Greece, such mementoes of the patriot might 
cherish the love of country, and therefore be of use ; — but what Cheap- 
side youth, what university classic, will be inspired with Mr. Watt’s 
inventive powers from gazing upon his monument ? (after he has paid 
his shameful fee for entering a temple built at the public expense.) 
Mr. Watt was not a being of education. A genius like his was of the 
higher order— -an envied gift of nature ; such a man could not be 
formed like a mechanic, or an every-day statesman, by plodding de- 
grees within the fou^walls of an office or workshop : — hot that Mr. 
Watt should’not have his monument, as well as others who have bene- 
fited their country; but there is a littleness of mind, a want of intellec- 
tual comp»shension, in those who talk of a similar memorial as a re- 
ward for services of such magnitude. Mr. Watt’s reward should have 
been personal, not a bauble, or a yard of bhle ribbon, bestowed without 
discrimination on the worthless, ,^s well as the meritorioiu, and of little 
value to men of exalted minds, ^ when ^t must be so snared.* ^ Mr. 

* Schiller would never use a patent of aobility conferred Upon him by the Empe- 
ror of Germany; and it was no doubt from this consIderatiOD, as he could not have 
been insensible pf the friendly intentions of the donor. This patent lay for years 
neglected among some papers, which tuinhUng Over one day in company with a 
friend, he observed, “ You did not know I was n noble,” and so saying, he flung 
the patent back to its old hiding-place, where it remained. 
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Watt should have been placed at the head of our civil engineers, and 
rewarded with a handsome revenue during his life ; and have had the 
thanks of the legislature for having contributed hundreds of millions to 
the national wealth. 

But I am digressing. I have before said that Mr. Watt’s inventions 
are superseding by the discovery of new principles and different modes 
of operating witK steam. Rail^roads, boats, shipping, mining, even 
coach travelling, will soon act under the agency of tms mighty power ; 
and extend jdie comforts, and, by saving time, lengthen the life of man. 
The reader must in these times be already pretty familiar with this sub- 
ject. I shall here, therefore, confine myself to a speculation or two on 
the employment of steam in war, and to results which may probably 

arise therefrom. . « , , « 

The French have lately taken a cursory view of the employment of 
steam, or vapour, as a weapon of war ; and with the national fondness 
for theory, have begun to explain the principle of steam-guns by the 
dEooTovot of the ancients, and ended with ascribing the modern revival 
of ;hem to themselves in 1 8 1 4. But Mr. W att had many years ago con- 
sidered the subject, though the reason of his abandoning it is not known. 
Hornblower constructed a steam-rocket of soldered copper, which he 
partly filled with water, and stopping up the orifice by which it was in- 
troduced, and putting it into a forge-fire until the steam was generated, 
he withdrew the plug ; and the vapour rushing out, drove the rocket 
with great force across a largo court wlicrc the experiment was made, 
to the satisfaction' of the operator, and the no small fear of those who 
witnessed it, some of whom are yet aWe. This was long before 
General Girard is said, in the ” Anmlcs des Sciences Mihfaires,” and in 
the French journals of 1824, to have invented his little batteries; 
and must have been at least twenty years ago. General Girard, 
according to the French, constructed a movable boiler on wheels, like 
a farrier’s forge. This supplied steam for six rausquct-barrcls, the 
breeches of which opened at pleasure. A hopper of bullets was placed 
above them ; on turning a rounce, the barrels received the ball^and 
steam at once. The greatest force and the longest shots were obtained 
by turning the rounce slowly ; because the steam being higher, the ex- 
haustion was effected slower, and it became more elastic, and consequently 
efficient ; but when the shots were discharged with rapidity, the force 
was diminished. About a hundred and eighty shots were projected in 
a minute. To each apparatus were attached two caissons, one with fuel, 
the other with bullets. A number of these were destined for the de- 
fence of Paris in 1814, but were destroyed day the allied tr<wps 
entered that capital, by superior orders. It is, however, not a little 
curious t hy<’ these instrument? should never have been heard of by the^ 
public until 1824 ; when, ten years after their invention, an account of 
them appears in the “ Annales des Sciences Militaires" and “ Les Aimaks 
detlndZtrie, for 1824 ,”as'soon as Mr. Perkins’s first experiments were 
made public.’ Our neighbours have apmetimes most convement powers 
of invention, when the nation*! vanity is to b« gratified ! * 

The Americans have proposed, if they have not actually constructed, 
steam ships for the deduce of harbours, to deluge -an enemy’s decks 
with torrents of hot or cold water. They were to or are, supplied 
with immense beams and hammers of timber, moving honaontally or 
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nerpendiculaily, calculated to beat down every obstacle on an enemy’s 
deck on coming to close quarters ; the sides of the steam vessel being 
rendered impervioi^s to cannon-shot. , 

But *Mr. Perkins has brought to his aid a method of generating 
steam, which neither French nor Americans yet possess. Whether he 
has ascertained the relative power of steam-guns widi gunpowder as to 
extent of range, I do not know ; but enough has been done to show that 
there is no limit !b the increase of his power to the utmost the mate* 
rjal that confines it will permit. What then will the resets be to the 
present system of war and to mankind ?— will they be beneficial or the 
reverse ? These are queries which it would take much time to con- 
sider at length. One cheering principle would clearly result from the 
use of steam weapons in vVar, namely, that it would give the most civi- 
lised nations the advantage, and tend to make the wisest still more power- 
ful. England, America, and France, might adopt them in the fullest 
extent ; but Russia, Turkey, and even Austria, in their present state, 
would have little chance against the scientific combinations, and the 
mechanical adroitness that could perfect a hundred effective steam- 
engines, while they laboriously produced one. The construction of 
Steam-engines requires practice and ingenuity, which that of gunpowder 
arras does not. Thus the superiority of knowledge to physical power will 
be more remarkably exemplified than ever. The navies of England, 
France, and America, will, ere long, be havigated and fought by steam. 
On shore the art of war will be entiiely changed to the advantage of 
humanity. In tlie field, battles will be quickly terminated. No dense 
smoke will arise to intercept the deadly aim of the steam weapon ; ,and 
masses of men cannot be manoeuvred under the showers of balls which 
steaiir batteries will pour on them. The order in the field must become 
more extended ; and the principles begun by Frederic, and perfected 
by Bonaparte, must be in a great measure abandoned. ^ Defensive, posi- 
tions will, in many cases, be impregnable ; and small fortified posts will 
take an enormous time to reduce. 

These remarks, it must be observed, proceed upon the principle 
that\ fortificat^n, defended by steam-guns of great weight of metal, 
rtie range of which is only governed by the strength of the mate- 
rial which contains the projecting power, and which toay be built and 
protected in a period of tranquillity, will have an insurmountable advan- 
tage over any artillery that can be trailed after an army ; and that its 
fire will be so incessant and destructive, that no approaches tfajo be car- 
ried on within its range. Steam-cannon cannot safely be made a great 
deal lighter than those used for gunpowder, v^hen, perhaps, they would 
receive greater efBcacyTrom being made longer ; for the, force of the steam 
continues to act on the ball until it clears* the mouth of the gun, while 
the force of edio powder is not so prolonged. Let us suppose a fortifi- 
cation casemated and bomb-proof. Let us suppose steam-guns Siixty- 
pounders, commanding a space around the’iArorks only a little beyond 
that which ^cannon would command at pre^sent. Thfi^walli^,,. would 
rally rain upon the besiegers metal this enormousVeight, every 
. projecting fifty or sixty balls a minute. There would be no 
ike to annoy the besieged in their casen^tes; no {ime netful for the 
s to cool after firing ; the boilers whic^nupplie'd the steam might bf 
!ged far from the reach of injury, and $ven distant from the batte- 
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ries. In cane df attempting an e$oalad^, or of storming a breadi, if q%s 
could be made in the face of the besieged* wider such a djefenaive 
not a man would pars the ditch alive, tirbile^t was flanked by a siiOglfli 
gun, $ucb a bail of death might be poured forth with unce4lUbg 
energy. But supposing armies (which is impossible) to be supplied with 
battering-trains equally effectual with thoae it is fossihle to have fl)r the 
defence of a stationary fortress, how are they to be placed m battery, 
and their appratus of the first magnitude sheltered withm reacli oflhe 
overwhelming fire of the besieged place, and to throw up works ex- 
posed to such a weight of metal so incessantly operating ? All-must 
know that battering-trains cannot be moved about at present like bri- 
gades of six-pounders ; but how much more vast must the materiel of 
such a nature be for the reduction of places so defended, and bow 
slowly military operations of this chaiactcr must be carried on! Per- 
haps the vertical fire of Carnot may not now be so ineflcctive as, it 
seems to be demonstrated, it would be under the gunpowdut system ; the 
advantage of efficient means of offence being changed to the side of the 
besieged. 'I'hese remarks, however, do not relate to the steam wea- 
pons which might be used in the field. Thus the art of war, generally, 
and its ultimate objects, must be changed and retarded. 

The scheme for throwing water upon an enemy's deck could add 
little to defensive or offensive power, unless the vessels were clUse 
alongside or within half-pistol shot distance. Water could not be thrown 
far m a dense body, in sufficient quantity to impede operations on the 
decks of a man-of-war ; and it would be easy to keep nearly all the 
crew under close cover in case of using steam guns, as there wouit^ be 
no smoke between decks. lS,uch an agent cannot be very formidable, 
and seamen are not apt to be idle in piesence of an enemy. The effec- 
tive uses of steam at sea will hardly go beyond the navigation of tlie 
vessel and worfeing the artillery. All we have to do will be to 
strengthen our old vessels, and build new ones on T)etter principles, 
with greater breadth of beam and strength of timbers. This Govern- 
ment will perhaps soon be forced to do. England fortui^tely will have 
no difficulty in getting the start of .other countries in forming a steam- 
navy. Its elements are peculiarly her own, and if the prejudices of t]>e 
Navy-board give way to the necessity of the case, she will have Ubt^ung 
to dread. If Government should wait until all our merchant-veSSBla 
are navi^ed by steam, and until other navies have changed their pHu-t 
ciplea, tTOre might be something to fear. The spirit of a part of the 
Cabinet leads us to believe that this evil could notjhappeu withoufi ani- 
madversion there, and the public voice will do th\rest. " * , 

§ome of die publications o^the day have exhibited much alarip'lqst 
the French should be beforehand with us in tjieuse of s^eam hi(i|irx|>r^^ 
but there is po solid reason for this sensitiveness. The subject 
beendnst sight>of. I'he stfam-gup, in i^ present i^om|dete ata|ei|m 
been tried befiwe the Duke of Wellington, where only it has eyafe 
exhibit wiw any thii^ like effe^U and 1 w^erstatid, a^S];::f^HH 
experimceit wepti^dts e^ienty was 'lu>t eall^ in fluesuonJlineilmnB 
The npAr «E^b3e,^ieh is exacted to prbve very su;^r)or ta4ffir.iilwK 
bavn jjweceded tim sopre&n^e for shipping, that 

be a waste of topU^e hny^n the Sd.principlaon board 
vessels, if 'it sBoiu^. anavrer the ^etaadons entertab^lof k/' 
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vrriter in the Mechtmio’s Register fears tliat a fleet of French steam- 
vessels might be beforehand with us in case of war, approach our coasts 
during a calm, when our sailing-vessels could not move, and batter our 
towns. But most of these have their batteries, which would be effec- 
tual against any small steam-vessels, even under the gunpowder system ; 
and nothing very formidable can be sent to sea from the ports of France 
without our previous knowledge. With our amplitude of means we can 
build ten engines for one the French can put out of hand, and those 
equally well fliiished. 

1 will just glance at this subject with a view to its efiects on civiliza- 
tion. Whatever contributes to protract a state of warfare, will, by 
encreasing its expenses, operate in a way friendly to the interests of 
humanity. Nations, or rather governments, however inclined to rush 
heedlessly into war upon every feeble excuse, will pause more than 
ever before tl^ bring about the ruin of their finandhd, and this must 
happen with tW titrong as well as the weak. Nations of scanty popula- 
tion win be able to offer a long resistance to the strong ; and war will 
become an affair of defence rather than aggrandizement, and will be 
most effectually carried on by popular governments,* where the mass of 
the people back their rulers with their moral and pecuniary aid. Wars 
waged by despots, in which their subjects feel no interest, will termi- 
nate disastrously, for even the soldier will be a tool no longer than he 
can be paid. A change in the art of war, which may render fortified 
places impregnable to every thing but famine, or capable of a 
very protracted defence, will be friendly to the stability and integrity 
of empires as far as external force may be concerned. Internal changes 
are another afiair ; but the principle of interference by one state in the 
domestic affairs of another, or by Uie interposition of an armed force — 
the monstrous principle established in modern Europe by the law of 
power — will meet with resistance fatal to its operations. While bad 
passions exist among governments, the butcheries of war will be con- 
tinued, but not so frequently, for it will be found palpably against the 
interests of governors and people to rush into them U£^ every trivial 
occasion. Interest will sway even the best passions ofman in common 
life ; and the difficulty of success, and the fear of destruction to them- 
selves if not successfl^ which will be found not unreasonable where the 
ultimate chance is sq |Ut>}onged and the means required so vast, will 
tend to banish from among civilized nations Uiat anomaly in the his- 
tory of social man, that iniquity of thrones — the propensity to enter 
upon scenes pf crims and carnage. 

There can be nor^oubt, therefore, that should the expectatioq at 
present indulged respecting steam-artillfry be realized, its operation 
will be friepdly to the human species rather than the reverse. The 
most civilized .nations will hatre still greater physical advantage^ over 
barbarous ones, and maintaih their ascendetjey. The cause of 
in the world will obtain a powerful accession of strengt^and the value 
of intellect, and its just claims, be extended by the ej^erience of its 
power, upon governments like Austria ^d Turkey, that labour day 
and night to eradicate knowledge, that they may goverffin absolute 
^rkness, prefeiring the shadow of abst^te poWer fo teal stren^h, 

* By popular goremmenUi I mean those which ate haiU upon the principle that 
the psople arc the only source of le^limate potter. 
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and never considering \hat every spark of knowledge they extinguish 
lessens their own force and influence, and adds to that of countriea in 
which man is free to think and communicate opinion. Finally, Eng- 
land has less cause to fear from the adoption of such arms than any 
other European nation. The manufacture, the metals, the invention^ 
are substantially her own, and she can manufacture them faster, and of 
better quality, than any other country. Already the use of steam adds 
nearly 2,000,000 to her population, or the labour of 320,000 horsea to 
her industry ; and this fact will shew (the excellence of a manufacture 
being in proportion to competition and demand) that we surpass every 
other country in our sense of its utility. “ Yes,’* say the croakers, 
who take alarm at every thing without due reasoning, “ but the French 
will soon overtake us.’* This is not true ; the French cannot over- 
take US ; they will follow, it is probable ; but for them to overtake 
us, wc must stand still and wait for them. A mou^ all John Bull’s 
failings he cannot be reproached with idleness, especmlly when left to 
bis own free will in affairs of business. Let the effect of the free trade 
principle already be taken as an example. 


TO AN ELM TREE.* 

Farewell ! majestic Elm ! admired, and mourn’d I 
Thou beauteous link between the inanimate. 

And those with motion and with breath endow’d ; 

Oft have 1 thought some spirit must have dwelt 

Within thy stately form 

In grief I’ve gazed upon thee, 

And mark’d a gentle waving of thy boughs, 

III melancholy guise, that look’d like sympathy; 

While whispers crept along thy trembling leaves. 

Wearing a likeness to the first vague words 
A true consoler murmurs in oui ears. 

Then closed to reason’s voice, and all of liic. 

Save wViat is soil, mysterious, undefined. 

Thy varied foliage cluster’d thick around thee 
When last we parted, and thy graceful form. 

Noble, yet simple, rising like ^ tower, 

Piomised long years of life, smu ht^alth, and beauty. 

On sounding pinions the dark tejupest^’came. 

And laid thee, like a silken floWreU low, 

Teaiing from earth ihy deep and rugged roots 
In scorn of their incMricabte folds. 

Nufse of my children 1 sharer in the>Sre 
Of those young living plants, that in tny sliade 
Sported securely^ as the tender fawn 
On blessed islands yet untrod by man. • 

Not the spectatress in some ^theatre. 

Where all copibines to charm the sense and soul, 

Sits with more pleasure in her pride of pla^, 

ITb^n J within the circle of my house. 

In window fiing^d by clematis and rose. 

Sat watching the gay group thy frieiKlly arms 
Stretch’d forth to ahelter in mute maj^esty. 



* This tree wfiirOf uccommon size and beauty, and grew near the writer’s home. 
H was rooted up by the storm of November 15th, lb24. 
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Then have 1 foiully ga/ec! till wliat I saw 
Heramc a part of life, infusing deep 
The tranquil sense of innocenre and joy 
In my hearths inmost core. Tlie breath of Zephyt, 

The light fan of leaics, the blithesome melody 
Of fearless bird*^, that open’d their glad wings. 

And sang respoiiiiw, oi pour’d toith alone 
Such hymns to Io\e as only Heaven can teach. 

Well did these harmonize with sweeter sounds, 

Drawn fioin the same celestial source of bliss : — 

'riie joyous music of niy children's hjis. 

Melodious words, or the dear siher laugh. 

Or tones, cxpressi\eof such keen delight 
As cannot watt to shape ihetnschcs in speech 

Thou wort to me as an eternal thing ! 

Like monarch mountains, or the silent stars. 

Or ever^sounding sca.i 1 hoped to hreathc 
My last beneath ihy waving boughs, and wish’d 
That they might sing a requiem o’ti iii\ head, 

Jn melancholy nmimurs, soft and low. 

Not half thy conisc was run, chtrish’d thou wert. 

And from thy Bowerv plat ot nan^ gioiind 
Thy topmast branches loim’d a guiding stai 
To le<m us home, uhate’er oui devious walk , 

Yet not so high as to alann the pride 
Of envious winds, and tempt them to destroy 

And there was one who sat beneath thy shade. 

Before it ended on the shining glass ; 

And yet so near its verge, that oft his head 
Advanced in sunshine, when a caicless fly 
Too near approach’d, and sought its own destruction. 
Though not in human form, he too was loved. 

And when he died, such tears were shed for him 
As have then hidden source within the heait; 

Not pour’d wnth ostentation, like a debt, 

“ Winch owing, owes not,” cherish’d, and set forth. 
For some to wonder at, and some admire , 

But wrung irom secret sources, shed with sliame. 

And bitterness, and sedulously hid — 

My loving, docile, Kcntlc, faithful dog. 

Pleased with iny pleasures, the long summer’s day 

Oft did he lie, and kindly gaze on 

Within the house — he on llic grass without. 

The window where lie lay a bairlei 
Strong as grave, yet open to his will 5 
For his nice; sense of honour and obedience 
Restrain’d his footsteps from forbidden ground. 

And when 1 left one chamber h6 wmuld move 
To seek another window, near those haunts 
Where chance inighi,^bring his most ungrateful mistress. 
Who suffer’d other hands to ^uicle \\is fate. 

And while she griev’d to see it, left him there. 

When winter spread its cold grey mantle round. 

In snow, and sleet, and storm ; ^'et there, e’en there. 
All night *twas his to take his patient stand. 

And guard from prowling danger those within. 

Warm in their shelter’d nest, glowing witK light 
And life, and joy : while h^, poor Virtue’s pilgrim. 

In meekness braved the biting air without. 
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There arc more things in heaven and earth, than man. 
In philosophic pride, has ever drearnM of — 

So says our great philosopher. Who knows 
But that among them is a paradise • 

For faithful dogs ? How many rank above 
Their masters, both in manners and in mind. 

And boast a fairer face ; eyes large and dark j 
Nose of defined and delicate proportion. 

And velvet cars whose softness woos the toiieli. 

He was a faultless being. The young group 
That sported round him there in thoughtle.jS guise. 
Inflicted transports of wild icuderness — 

Might have provoked a temper less serene ; 

I3ul he realign'd with dignified composure 
Ij 'is form of beauty, and his speaking face. 

To all that infantine caprice could ask : 

With guardian care pursued their litlle steps. 

Ran wlicn they ran, in wild tumultuous race. 

Then led the joyous b.nid in triumph home 
To court the coolness of their favourite tree. 

There from the circling seat tliat bound its ttunk. 

Not far below the leafy canopy. 

Whose boughs descending forinM a spacious lent, 

I view’d my quiet home, still full of treasures. 

But once the casket of a priceless gein. 

An infant daughter, beautiful as day. 

Snatch’d from iny arms, in that sweet hour when speech 
All musical — the echo of her thoughts — 

Robed in the sanctity of cliildhood’s truth. 

Threw added links around a mother’s heart. 

Hush! vain fcpinings ! of this theme no more . 

How could I nope my little bark of joy 
Could sail full freighted o’er the treacherous tide 
Of human life, that sparkles to betray ? 

A few short steps thence led me to a view 
Of various loveliness, where hill and dale. 

Corn-fields, and pastures of the dccocst green, 

Blended harmoniously by Nature’s hand. 

Composed a landscape not unworthy Claude, 

But most one spot detains my pausing eye. 

Where tufted trees appear at once to spring 
From the bright waters, and with them unite 
The hill that sweeps along in easy curve. 

Embosom’d by those woods ; for they who dwelt 
In that romantic and sequester’d shade 
Breathed o’er the scene the influenc^of mind ; 

And while I gaacd, I thought of learning, taste, 

A hand of charity, lips steep’d in truth, ^ 

Unwearied study, cordial wedded love ; 

And saw In fancy, her light airy step 
Who graced^ind harmonized the fairy scene. 

These woods, by them forsaken, wear no more 
A sunny smile. The outward form remains. 

The soul withdfkwn. 'Tis thus incessant change. 

That ever-wakeful principle, sole certainty 
Of erring mortals, beautifies, deforms. 

Combines, destroys, and makes each rising morn 
Unlike the yesterday that ga\e fair promise 
Of thousand such. Sayj could 1 e’er have thought 
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The fragile tenure of my life would last 
Beyond tby proud existence ? — thou fair tree. 
Now by the storm uprooted ? — thy own strength 
Assisting thy destruction — thy own limbs 
Presenting to the wind the forceful means. 

Even by mcir own unqualified resistance, 

To wrench thee fvon\ thy bed. Stern Virtue thus 
Oft lends her focmen, arms against herself* 

Alas ! 1 left thee in thine hour of pomp ; 

Now ])rone in diist ihy verdant tresses lie. 

And I shall never see thee more. Farewell t 


INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 

Bcrnardinej^l have been drinking hard all night, and will have more time to 
prepare me, or they shall beat out my brains with billets. I will not consent to 
die this day^ that’s certain. 

Duke. — Oh, Sir, you must ; and therefore 1 beseech you look forward on the 
Journey you shall go. 

Bernurihne.^l swear 1 will not die to-day for any man’s persuasion. 

Measure for Measure. 

“It is inconcei?able to the \irtuous and praiseworthy part of the 
world, wlio liave been born and bred to res 2 )ectable idleness, what 
terrible straits are the lot of those scandalous rogues whom Fortune has 
leA to shift for themselves !” Such was my feeling ejaculation when, 
full of penitence for the sin of urgent necessity, 1 wended my way to 
the attorney who had swept together, and, for the most part, pecked 
up, the crumbs which fell from my father’s table. He was a little 
grizzled, sardonic animal, with features which were as hard as his heart, 
and fitted their leather-jacket so tightly that one would have thought it 
had shrunk from washing, or tliat they had bought it scc6nd-hand and 
were pretty nearly out at the elbows. They were completely emble- 
matic of their possessor, whose religion it was to make the most of every 
thing, and, amongst the rest, of the distresses of his particular frieilds, 
amongst whom 1 had the happiness of standing very forward. My 
business required but little explanation, for I was oppressed by nei^r 
rent-rolls nor title-deeds; and wc sat down to consider the readiest 
means of turning an excellent income for one year into something de- 
cent for a few more. My adviser, whose small experienced eye had 
twinkled through all the speculations of the age, and, at the same 
time, bad taken a v^y exact admeasurement of my capabilities of 
turning them to advaiuage, seemed to be of opinion that I was ht for 
nothing on earth. For one undertaking I wanted application ; for 
another I waifted capital. “ Now,” said be, “ as the first of these de- 
ficiencies is irremediable, we must do what we can to supply the fatter. 
Take my advice, *-Insurc your life for a few'thousands ; you will have 
but little premium to pay, for you look as if you would live for ever ; 
and from my knowledge of your rattle-pated habits ahd the various 
chances against you, I will give you a handsome sum for the insurimee.” 
Necessity obliged me to acquiesce in the pjtoposa^, and I assured the 
old cormorant that there was every likefibood of my requiting his 
liberality by the most unremitting perseverance in alj| the evil habits 
wbicli had procured me his countenance. We shook bands id mutual 
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ill-opinion, and he obligingly volunteered to accompany me to an In- 
surance Office, where they were supposed to estimate the duration of a 
man’s life to a quarter of an hour and odd seconds. 

We arrived a little before the business hour, and were shown into a 
large room, where we found several more speculators waiting ruefully 
for the oracle to 'pronounce sentence. In the centre was a large table, 
round which, at equal distances, were placed certain little lumps of 
money, which my friend told me w’ere to reward the labours of the In- 
iquisition, amongst whom the surplus arising from absentees would 
likewise be divided. From the keenness with which each individual 
darted upon his share and ogled that of his absent neighbour, I surmised 
that some of my fellow-sufferers would tind the day against them. 
They would he examined by eyes capable of penetrating every crevice 
of their constitutions, by noses which could smell a rat a mile off, and 
hunt a guinea breast high. How indeed could plague or pestilence, 
gout or gluttony, expect to lurk iu its hole undisturbed when surround- 
ed by a pack of terriers which seemed hungry enough to devour one 
another ? Whenever the door slammed, and they looked for an .addi- 
tion to their cry, they seemed for all the world as though they were 
going to bark ; and if a straggler really entered and seized upon his 
moiety, the intelligent look of vexation was precisely like that of a dog 
who Lis lost a bone. When ten or a dozen of these gentry had assem- 
bled, the labours of the day commenced. 

Most of our adventurers for raising supplies ujion their natural lives, 
were adlicted with a natural conceit that they were by no means circum- 
y scribed in foundation for such a project. In vain did the Board en- 
deavour to persuade them that they were half dead already. They 
fought hard for a few more yeais, swore that their fathers had been al- 
most immortal, and that their whole families had bden as tenacious of 
life as eels themselves. Mas! they were first ordered into an adjoining 
room, which I soon learnt was the condemned cell, and then delicately 
informed diat the establishment could have nothing t6 aay to tliem. 
^jome indeed had the good luck to be reprieved a little longer, btit even 
'||)esc did not effect a very flattering or advantageous bargain. One old 
^ntletnan had a large premium to pay for a totter in his knees ; another 
^r an extraordinary circunrference in the girth; and a dowager of high 
respectability, who was afflic'tcd with certain undue pro^iortions of 
width, was fined most exorbitantly. The only customer who met 
with any thing like satisfaction was a gigantic man of Ireland, with 
whom Death, I thought, was likely to have r.^uzz]ing 'contest* 

“How old are you, Sijr?” enquired an examiner. 

“ Forty,” 

“ You seem a strong man.” * 

“ I am the strongest man in Irclotid.” 

“ But suKect to the gout ?” 

‘No.— (.I’he rheumatism.— Nothing else, upon my soul.”^ 

* What 9^ vtas your ihthcr when he died 

'* Oh, he died young ; but then he was killed in a row,”- 

“ Have you..£t!iy unclw alive?” 

" No : they were all killed in rows too.” 

‘‘ Pray, Sir, do you think of returning to Ireland t” 

” May1)e I ^j^ali, some day or other,” 
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** What security can we have that you are not killed in a row 
yourself ?’* 

“ Oh, never fear ! I am the sweetest temper in the world, barring 
when I ’m dining out, which is not often.” 

“ What, Sir, you can drink a little ?” 

“ Three bottles, with ease.” 

“Ay, that is bad. You have a red face and look apoplectic. You 
will, no doubt, go off suddenly.” 

“ Devil a bit. My red face was born with me ; and I ’ll lay a bet I 
live longer than any two in the room.” 

“ But three bottles 

“ Never you mind that. I don’t mean to drink more than a bottle 
and a half in future. Besides, I intend to gel^married, if 1 can, and 
live snug.” 

A debate arose amongst the directors respecting this gentleman’s 
elegibility. The words “ row” and “ three bottles” ran, hurry-scurry, 
round the table. Every dog had a snap at them. At last, however, 
the leader of the pack addressed him in a demurring growl, and agreed 
that, upon his paying a slight additional premium for his irregularities, 
he should be admitted as a fit subject. 

It was now my turn to exhibit ; but, as my friend was handing me 
forward, my progress was arrested by the entrance of a young lady 
with an elderly maid-servant. She was dressed in slight mourning, 
was the most sparkling beauty I had ever seen, and appeared to pro- 
duce an instantaneous effect, even upon the stony-hearted directors 
themselves. The chairman politely requested her to take a seat at thei«t 
table, and immediately entered into her business, which seemed little 
more than to show herself and be entitled to twenty thousand pounds, 
for which her late husband had insured his life. 

“ Zounds,” thought I, “ twenty thousand pounds and a widow !” 

“ Ah, Madam,” observed the chairman, “ your husband made too 
good a bargain with us. I told him he was an elderly, sickly sort of a 
man, and not likely to last ; but I never thought he would have died so 
soon after his marriage.” 

An elderly, sickly sort of a man ! She would marry again, of 
course I I yras on fire to be examined before her, and let her hear a 
favourable report of me. As luck would have it, she had some further 
transactions which required certain papers to be sent for, and, in the 
pause, I stepped boldly forward. 

“ Gentlemen,” said mj^awyer, with a smile which whitened the tip 
of his nose, and very nearly sent it through the external teguments, 

“ allow me to introduce Mr. — a particular friend of mine, who is 
desirous of ^insuring liis life. You perceive he is not one of your 
dying sort.”' « . ’ »* 

The directors turned their eyes towards me with evident satisfaction, 
and 1 had the vanity to believe that the widow did so too. 

“ You have a good ^road chest,” said one.*' “ I dare say your lungs 
are never affected,'* ' 

“ Good shouldiers tOh," said another. “ Not likely to- be knocked 
down in a row.” 

“Strong in the legs, and not debilitated by dissipation,” cried a 
third, “I think this gentleman will suit us.’* 


f 
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I could perceive that, during these compliments and a few others, 
the widow was very much inclined to titter, which I considered as much 
as a flirtation commenced ; and when I was ordered into another room 
to be farther examined by the surgeon in attendance, 1 longed to tell 
her to stop till I came back. The professional gentleman did bis ut- 
most to find a flaw in me, but was obliged to write a certificate, 
with which I re-entered, and had tlie satisfaction of licaring the chair- 
man read that I was warranted sound. The Board congratulated me 
somewhat jocosely, and the widow laughed outright. Out affairs were 
settled exactly at the same moment, and I followed her closely down 
stairs. 

“ What mad trick are you at now?” enquired the counoiant. 

“ I am going to hand that lady to her carriage,” 1 rtsponded; and I 
kept my word. She bowed to me with much courtesy, laughed again, 
and desired her servant to drive home. 

“ Where is that, John ?” said I. 

“Number , Sir, in street,” said John; and away tliey 

went. 

We walked steadily along, the bird of prey reckoning up the ad- 
vantages of his bargaiji with me, and I in a mood of equally interesting 
reflection. 

“What are you pondering about, young gentleman?” be at last 
commenced. 

“ I am pondering whether or no you have not overreached yourself 
in this transaction.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Why 1 begin to think I shall be obliged to give up ray harunr- 
scarnm way of life ; drink moderately, leave off fox-hunting, and sell 
my spirited horses, which, you know, will make a material difference 
in the probable date of my demise.” 

“ But where is the necessity for your doing all this ?” 

“ My wife will, most likely, make it a stipulation.’’ 

“ Your wife !” 

“.Yes. That pretty disconsolate widow we have just parted from. 
You may laugh ; but, if you choose to bet the insurance which you 
have bought of me against the purchase-money, I will take you that 
she makes me a sedate married man in less than two months.” 

“ Done !” said cormorant, his features again straining their buck-skins 
at the idea of having made a double profit of me. “ Let us to my 
bouse, and I will draw a deed to that effect, graih.” ^ 

I did not flinch from the agreement. My case, I knew, fl^as despe- 
rate. I 'should have hanged myself a month before had iS not been for 
the Epsom Races, at which 1 had particular business ; and any little 
additional reason for disgust to the world, would, I thought, be r&ther 
a pleasure than a pain — ^provided I was disappointed in the lovely 
tvidow. > , , 

Modesty is a ^ad bugbear upon fortune. I have known matiy who 
have not been oppree»ed by it remain in ^he shade, but I have never 
known one who erased with it into prosperity. Ift Miy 0^n case it 
was by no means a family disease, nor bad I lived iu any way liy which 
1 was Ifkcly to contract it. Accordingly, on the following day, 1 
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caught myself very coolly knocking at the widow's door *, and so en- 
tirely had I been occupied in considering the various blessings which 
would accrue to both of us from our union, that 1 was half way up- 
stairs before I began to think of an excuse for ray intrusion. The 
drawing-room was vacant, and I was left for a moment to wonder whe- 
ther I was not actually in some temple of the Loves and Graces. There 
was not a thing to be seen which did not breathe with tenderness. 
The ceiling displayed a little heaven of sj^wrtive Cupids, the carpet a 
wildcrnoits of turtle-doves. The pictures were a series of the loves of 
Jupiter, the vases presented nothing but heartsease and love-lies-bleed- 
ing ; the very canary birds were inspired, and had a nest with two 
young ones ; and the cat herself looked kindly over the budding beau- 
ties of a tortoise-shell kitten. What a place for a sensitive heart like 
mine ! I could not bear to lo6k upon the mirrors which reflected ray 
broad shoulders on every side, like so many giants ; and would have 
given the world to appear a little pale and interesting, although it 
might have injured ray life a dozen years’ purchase. Nevertheless, I 
was not daunted, and 1 looked round, for something to talk about, on 
the beauty’s usual occupations, which I found were all in a tone with 
what I had bcfoie remarked. Upon the open piano lay “ Auld Robin 
Grey,” which had, no doubt, been sung m alluhion to her late husband. 
On the table was a half-finished drawing of Apollo, which was, equally 
without doubt, meant to apply to her future one ; and round about 
were strewed the seductive tomes of Moore, Campbell, and Ryron. 
“This witch,” thought 1, “is tlic very creature I liave been sighing 
after! I would have married her out of a hedge-way, and worked 
upon the roads to maintain her ; but with twenty thousand pounds — 
ay, and much more, unless I am mistaken, she would create a fever 
in the frosty Caucasus! I was in the most melting mood alive, when 
the door opened, and in walked the fascinating object of ray specula- 
tions. She was dressed in simple grey, wholly without ornament, nnd 
her dark-brown hair was braided demurely over a forehead which look- 
ed as lofty as her face was lovely. The reception she gave me was 
polite and graceful, but somewhat distant; and 1 perceived that she had 
either forgotten, or was determined not to recognize me. I was not 
quite prepare4 for this, and, in spite of my constitutional confidence, 
felt not a little embarrassed. I had, peihaps, mistaken tlie breakings 
forth of a young and buoyant spirit, under ridiculous circumstances, 
for the encouragements of volatile coquetry; and, for a moment, 1 
was in doubt wbethoi^I should not apologize and pretend that she was 
not the lady for whom my visit was intended. But then s^ was so 
beautiful! d^ngcls and ministers ! Nothing on earth could nave sent 
me down stairs unless I had be^n kicked down ! “ Madam,” I b^an— 
but my blood was in a turmoil, and 1 have s'ever been able to recollect 
precisely what 1 said. Something it was, however, about my late father 
nnd her lamented husband, absence and the East Indies, liver com* 
plaints and life Insurance; with corajiliiments, condolences, pardon, 
perturbation and pretev-plu-pcrfcct impertinence, The lady Iqoked 
surprised, broke my speech with two or three wlU-brcd (^aculatfons, 
and astonished me very much by protesting that she bad never heqrd 
her husband mention eitlier my father or liis promising little hoir-aptta- 
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rent, William Henry Thomas, in the whole course of their anion« ** Ah, 
Madam,” said I, the omission is extremely natural ! 1 am sure t am 
not at all offbnded witlt your late husband upon that score> fie was an 
elderly, sickly sort of a man. My father always told him he could not 
last, but he never thought he would have died so soon after his mar- 
riage. He had not time — he had not time, Madam, to make his friends 
happy by introducing them to you,” 

I believe, upon the whole, I must have behaved remarkably well, for 
the widow could not quite make up her mind whether to credit me or 
not, which, when we consider the very slender materials I had to work 
upon, is saying a great deal. At last I contrived to make the conversa- 
tion glide away to Auld Robin Grey and the drawing of Apollo, which 
I pronounced to be a chef-d'auv} e. “ Permit me, however, to suggest, 
that the symmetry of the figure would not be destroyed by a little more 
of Hercules in the shoulders, which would make his life worth a much 
longer purchase. A little more amplitude in the chest too, and a trifle* 
stronger on the legs, as they say at the Insurance Office.”— -The widow 
looked comically at the recollections which I brought to her mind; her 
rosy lips began to disclose their treasures in a half smile ; and this, in 
turn, expanded into a laugh like the laugh of Euphrosync. This was 
the Very thing for me. 1 was always rather dashed by beauty on the 
stilts ; but put us upon fair ground, and I never supposed that I could 
be otherwise than charming. 1 ran over all the amusing topics of the 
day, expended a thousand admirable jokes, repeated touching passi^s 
from a new poem which she had not read, laughed, sentimentalized, 
cuddled the kitten, and forgot to go away till I had sojourned full two 
houis. Euphrosyne quite lo.st sight of my questionable introduction, 
and chimed in with a wit as brilliant as her beauty ; nor did she put on 
a single grave look when I volunteered to call the next day and read the 
remainder of the poem. 

It is impossible to conceive how carefully I walked home. My head 
and heart were full of the widow and the wager, and my life was more 
precious than the Pigot Diamond. I kept my eye sedulously upon the 
pavement, to be sure that the coal-holes were closed ; and 1 never once 
crossed the street without looking both ways, to calculate the dangers of 
being run over. When I arrived, I was presented with a letter from 
my attorney, giving me the choice of an ensigney in a regiment which 
was ordered to the West Indies, or of going missionary to New Zealand. 
1 wrote to him, in answer, that it was perfectly immateael to me whe- 
ther 1 was cut off by the yellow fever or devoured by cannibals, but 
that T l|ad business which would prevent me ffdm availing myself of 
either alternative for two mofiths, at least. 

The next morning found me again at the door of Euphrosyne, who 
gave mo her lily hand, and received me with the smile of an old ac- 
quaintance. Affairs went>on pretty much the same as they did on the 
precedit^ day. The poem was long, her singing exquisite, my anecdote 
of New Z^ealand irresistible, ^nd we again forgot ourselves till it was 
necessary, in Common politeness, to ask me to dinner. Here her sober 
attire, which for s^e months had hecn^a piece of mete gratuitous 
respect* was exchtftiged for a low evening dress, and my soul, which 
was brimmiog before, was in an agony to find room for my inerting 
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transports. Her spirits were sportive as butterflies, and fluttered over 
the flowers of her imagination with a grace that was quite miraculous. 
She ridiculed the rapidity of our acijuaintance, eulogized my modesty 
till it was well nigli burnt to a cinder, and every now and then sharpen- 
ed her wit by a delicate recurrence to Apollo and the slioulders of 
Hercules. 

The third and the fourth and the fifth day, with twice as many more, 
were equally productive of excuses for calliug, and reasons for remain- 
ing, till at last I took upon me to call and remain without troubling 
myself about the one or the other. I was received with progressive 
cordiality \ and, at last, with a mixture of timidity w’hich assured me of 
the anticipation of a catastrophe which was, at once, to decide the ques- 
tion with the Insurance Office, and determine the course of my travels. 
One day I found the Peri sitting rather pensively at work, and, as 
usual, I took my seat opposite to her. 

“ 1 have been thinking,” said she, “ that 1 have been mightily im- 
posed upon.” 

“ By whom ?” I inquired. 

“ By one of whom you have the Jiighest opinion — by yourself.” 

“ In what do you mistrust me ?” 

“ Come now, will it please you to be candid, and tell me honestly that 
all that exceedingly intelligible story about your father, and the liver 
complaint, and Heaven knows what, was a mere fabrication ?” 

Will it please you to let me thread that needle, for I see that you 
are taking aim at the wrong end of it V’ 

“ Nonsense ! W'ill you answer me ?” 

“ I think I could put the finishing touch to that sprig. Do you not 
see?” I continued, jumping up and leaning over her. “ It should be 
done so — and then so. — What stitch do you call tliat ?” 

The beauty was not altogether in a mood for joking. -I took her 
hand — it trembled — and so did mine. 

“ Will you pardon me?” 1 whispered. “I am a sinner, a counter- 
feit, a poor, swindling, disreputable vagabond, but I love you to 

my soul.” 

The work dropped upon her knee. 

In about a fortnight from this time I addressed the following note to 
my friend. . 

Dear Si% 

It will give you great pleasure to hear that my prospects are mend- 
ing, and that you ha^e lost your wager. As I intend settling the in- 
surance on riiy wife, I shall, of course, think you. entitled to the job. 
Should yourlrifling loss in me oblige you to become an ensign in the 
West Indies or a missionary ii. New Zealand, you may rely upon my 
interest there. ^ 



( 30 !) ) 

THE MOUflNER. 

The morn u on the waveless deep j 
A 5 mall white &ail ib anchor’d thcrc^ 

* Cradled in heduty, and asleep 
111 the rcbplendent golden air; 

Kluc ocean chilis its wonted hue. 

And flames in garment of the sun ; 

And Nature seems with joy to view 
Her loveliest day in smiles begun. 

That lillle sail, which lies like death — 
Hush’d, motionless, in the rich ray, 

An envied thing without a breath. 

Was rock’d by storms but yesterday ; 
Pale lightnings flitted round the mast. 

The guns were in the ocean cast, 

And surges swept the decks, and laid 
The lorn ship in their hoyow shade. 

But now its perils arc forgot. 

The danger o\erpast^ 

The sea looks as if storms were not — 
As it ne’er knew a blast; 

Deceitful — as a visage fair 
Covering a soul of crime and care. 

(he gazes on the waie who feels 
Tlic pleasure it to all reveals — 

To her a scene of woe ; 

That sea, hut two short years before, 

Had whelm’d beneath its watery floor 
Her last of hope below. 

Could she but giievc a bcenc so bright 
Should be to her more dark than night ? — 
Could she believe such beauty now 
Might change in one short hour, 

And bury hope, and love, and vow. 

And fancy’s dream, and passion’s power, 
And leave Love in life’s desert wild, 

A stray’d and solitary child? 

That sea had kill’d her young life’s bliss; 

How should the reckless ocean move 
— ^Though it might look as fair as this — 
The heart that it had robb’d of love ? 
The heart, that many a fairy bow^r 
Had built to charm the corning hour ; 
That nursed pure visions of delight. 

In blessing and in being bJess’d ; 
Planted in paradise of sight *'» 

A thousand flo\v;rs to be caress’d ; 

And cherish’d by a lover’s side. 

All wither’d— all that fond heart’s pride ! 

That ship was like her heart liad been — 
Sunny, (iontent, and gay ; 

But now for ever in a scene 
Stormy as yesterday. 

For, ah I no power could still her pain 
While stormy seas grow calm again ! 

*TwaS strange, though ocean was to her 
The monitor of grief, 

She (lid its oozy shores prefer, 

Its^, cliffs or rugged reef, 
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To bit among, ami pass hei time, 
JJetbre the land’s more gciille clime. 
And grassy bank or leafy shade. 

Thai others tliink for sorrow made 1— 
Hut tombs of burled hope are dear. 
And none will rob them of a tear ! 


NOOVEL ALMANACII DUS fiOUKMANDS.* 

Tout s’ arrange cn dinant dans le sii'^clc oh nooB soiumcs, 

Et e’est par Ics diners qu’on gouverno Ics hommes.” 

Cnmcdtem. 

This is unquestionably the golden age of ^ stomach, the era in 
which it receives that apotheosis against which St. Paul warned the 
ancient Philippians, and cxeroises a more direct and decided influence 
upon human affairs, than at any fdUmer period in the whole history of 
the world, Many men live exclusively for it, and not a few die in its 
cause. It is the great universal source of corruption, moral as well os 
material ; for when Sir Robert Walpole maintained that every man had 
his price, he admitted that the great paramount temptation of money 
was, its power of ministering new stimulants to the pleasures of the 
table. Epicurism and its results seem to constitute the great leading 
objects of modern occupation and inquiry. Intellects of the first order 
are devoted to the composition of cookery-books ; the public become, in 
consequence, more luxurious and profound in their banquets, a new set 
of talents is called into exercise, and a new scries of books written to 
remedy the increasing diseases occasioned by good living ; and both 
sets of authors run through numerous editions, and make rapid for- 
tunes. Mrs. Rundle’s “ Domestic Cookery’* was a larder of wealth to 
the publisher; Dr. Kitchiner’s Peptic Precepts have made his pot boil 
for the remainder of his natural life; and Accum's publication would 
have answered the same purpose, bad he not incautiously put poison in 
his own pot. I^ver was our culinary literature so rich ; and as to me- 
dical works upip bile, indigestion, flatulency, heart-burn, and stomach 
complaints in general, the press groans with them. The gormandizers, 
who are apt to be in the same predicament as the press, buy them, 
and consult iheir authors, and get relief, and then perform a da capo. 
Does any young aspiring surgeon, or patientless physician, wish to ride 
in his carriUj^, let him write a book upon the diseases of the stomach, 
and his forttnH is made. His subject comes home to the business and 
bosoms, or rather thg. bowels, of the whole community, — for we are all 
enjoyers of good cheer, and all sufferers in some way or other from its 
consequence^. 

Whqn Henri Quatre went to lopk at a magnificent house built by 
one of bis nobles, he objected to the kitchen as being too small. 
“ Sire,” said the owner, “it is by always hav'mg a small kitchen, that I 
have been enabled to build so large a house.” This is tlie last economy 
which we now dream of practising. Hifw can we, indeed, where the 
whole business of the nation is carried on by dinners, firom the highest 


* Noiivel Almaiuioh des Gouniiaads, servant de guide daas les luoyenn dc faire 
excellente chcre, Dedi/’^ au Ventre. Par A. B. de Perigord, PaHsi 1825. 
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to the lowest sphere ? Wliat could ministers accomplish, were it not 
for (heir cabinet dinners ? How could the majoriticb and minorities of llie 
House of Commons be arranged, but for the edifying example of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s son entertaining huge parties at his table 
upon the Sabbath day ? What charity or public institution would thrive, 
were not the purses of its su])porters stimulated by their palates ? And 
finally, how coidd the New ^unthly so decidedly hit the taste of the 
public, did not its contributors titillate their own, and at the same time 
sublimisc their intellectual faculties by a monthly symposium ? 

Reverencing, as we do, the theory of gastronomy in all its branches, 
and becoming every day more and more impressed with its pre-emi- 
nent importance as a practical source of influence, we hail with delight 
the appearance of a new “ Almanacli dcs Gourmands,” from whose 
erudite and interesting pages we purpose making such occasional ex- 
tracts, as our readers may digest with perfect safety and satisfaction. 
Who does not recollect its illustrious and witty ancestor of the same 
name, and the many good things edible, bibulous, and risible, which it 
presented to the world ? England would be ungrateful, ihdeed, did slie 
not acknowledge her obligations to that celebrated work ; for at the 
time of its first appearance, upwards of two and twenty years ago, slie 
was still nearly as uncivilised as in the time of Louis Quatorze, whose 
ambassador in London complained that he had been sent to a country 
possessing twenty-four religious sects, and only two fish sauces ! Mon- 
sieur A, li. dc Perigord, who has already pleasantly associated himself 
with the delicious pies of that name, thus pathetically renders an lu>- 
nourable and ample justice to tlie surpassing merits of his thrice- 
renowned prototype. 

“ A man, celebrated liy the rare and happy union of talent and epicurism, 
joining an original mind to a delicate palate; edifying at table, instructive in 
a book, at once the model of ho-its and guests, formerly published, during 
eight consecutive years, an ‘ Abuanach des Gourmands,” which was worthy 
to become the breviary of -the lvn~wianl, the criterion of all eating commu- 
nities, the providence of every Lucullus of the new empire. 

“ Why is that voice, so dear to the art of cookery, condemned to silence? 
For the last fourteen years it has been heard no more! Whence arises this 
inaction of genius ? The cause is well known ; if the pen of this estimable 
writer sleeps in the inkstand, his stomach has not renounced its favourite 
tastes; every day his eye luxuiiates over f6ur regular courses, prepared 
accQrdmg to the strictest rules of art ; but he is jealous of his cnjoymciits ; 
he veils the light which formerly sparkled from his pen. He dines in silence, 
and the kitchen, widowed of his oracles, is wrapped in ij^ucniilg. ^ De- 
prived of a sure guide, it wanders in a labyrinth of false doctrine ; floating at 
random, it aUies the trifling to the sublime ; the most pracrised palato%an no 
longer distin^ish anyt thing in fircparations, where every thing is confounded, 
and all tlie rules of art are violated. Romanticism, escaping from the 
drawing-room, has made itself master of the stoves and stcw-paiis ; it hav 
even penetrated into the sanotuary of the kitchen range ! 

"And how much more useful would ihe awakening of the eloquent au- 
thor of the * Alnjanach des Gourmands’ be rendered by existing circumstance, 
by our new institutions* and the actual system of government I Splendid 
dinners, which were formerly only a brilliant superfluity, have become one of 
the legislative wants qf our era. No laws, no budget, now-a-days, vvithout 
dinners. The cook’s art has become aggrandized, it governs the social edi- 
fice. Who Is the great Elector of France? The Minister’s Cook. Who 
serves as a rudder atnid all the storms of Parliament? The Minister’s'Cook. 
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Who voics ill the balloling-box ? The iiioulli-purve)or of tlic Pi ivy Council. 
XJnpJt'lbcled man! predcblintd by Providtuce togo\crn tlic afl’ain of tins 
lower world; the most powerful nover of consciences; be well impressed 
with the ini|)ortance of thy functions, the sjcicilne'-s of thy holyoflice! 
Alas! thou still wantest a code of laws; no guide directs thy steps in the 
slippery path which thou art pursuing. 'J’he Achilles of the ‘ Ahnanach des 
Gourmatids’ remains sleeping m his tent. 

“In his absence, a less cxpciicuccd warmrr presents himself, animated 
with zeal, and full of aidour to combat every false doctiine of gastionoiny 
The majesty of the interests which lie has to defend, will atone for hi^ inex- 
perience. A constant and unflinching study of his art, a practised palate, an 
assiduous intercourse with the first cooks of the capital, a capacious stomach 
— such are the recommendations by which he announces himself. He will 
occasionally indulgif in politico-ejncurean digressions, and insert specimens of 
gastronomical poetry, wishing to nnite the useful and the .igrecable, and per- 
suaded that to obtain a compUle success, he must rmann the eye in flattering 
the taste, and seduce the undeistanding while he delights the palate.” 

Such is the prospectus of the work, which is not only embellitihed 
with a portrait of the author in his own well-stored cabinet, with pen in 
hand, victuals of all sorts behind han, and a stomach before him abun- 
dantly confirming Ws assertion ao, to its cajiacity ; but there is, more- 
over, a gastronomical map of Fiance, with a huge Perigord pie in one 
corner to designate its author, and over every city and town an en- 
graving of the fish, flesh, fowl, or compound, edible or potable, for 
which it is most famous ; thus imparting to the whole the appearance of 
a vast and teeming larder. Every river exin bits its peculiar fish, shoot- 
ing along its bed, while their brethren of the sea are seen s^iorting and 
leaping along those coasts where they are caught in the greatest perfec- 
tion. We defy any icthivormis reader to contemplate such a display 
without smacking his lips, and feeling his mouth water. For our own 
parts, we imagined ourselves, at the sight, to be dining at the Parisian 
Roclrer de Cancalc, and were on the point of pouring our ink, for caper- 
sauce, over a fine turbot (a Gallic mixture, to which it took us some 
time to get reconciled), when we happily recovered from our hallucina- 
tion. Seriously, we can conceive nothing better calculated than tins 
device for teaching, at the same time, gastronomy and geography ; for 
we doubt whether any knowledge is likely to be more thoroughly di- 
gested, than that which, instead of being acquired by head or by heart, 
is learnt by fbe stomach. We remember being stimulated into a ileglu- 
tition of the alphabet, by having a gingerbread letter given us to eat as 
soon as wecojild recognise its name ; and we have read of an ingenious 
tutor to a vety stttpid French princeling, wlio^firocuredfour and twenty 
servants, each h^vinya huge letter painted upon liis stomach, which his 
pupil was obliged to call out by name whenever he wranto^ the services 
of its wearen; but the present contrivance seems to us more argute and 
peristaltic : and we counsel Pqtcrson pnd Cary forthwith to illustrate 
their road-book and itinerary, by a vunning^bill of fare in the margin. 
Our travell^s abroad, shaping their own course by the courses of the 
table, will derive incredible comfort and information from consulting 
this panorama for the intestines ; althouglh it must be confbssed, to their 
credit, that many of them have already returned much more profoundly^ 
impressed with what they have eaten and drunk, ^ than with any tliihtf 
they have seen or heard. “ How long do you remain in town V* said 
one Oxonian to another, whom be encountered in Piccqfdillj^. ** Ten 
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guineas,” was the answer. So may our men of taste reply when asked 
whfit brouglit tlicm to liayoniie? — the hams. To Lyons? — the 
sausages. To Strasbourg? — the goose livers. To Alenfon ? — the 
truffles. To St. Germain ? — lliegam all ofuliieh, ^\itll accompanying 
wines and litpieurs, seem to bc^ Ci vi.ig “ come eat me,’* IVom the dinner- 
table rria])of Mons. A. 1>. do PorigoHl. 

Before we proceed to give any iiuthcr extracls fiom his book, vvhich 
must foim the suhjt'cr of a future ailicle, it may bespeak tlse att(‘ntion 
of our readers, d'v\e rtwcal to them the hippy iiiffiun(*‘ s under which 
it was written, as ('X('mplified in ih(‘ em>raTed jioitialt prefixed to the 
volume, and entitlt*d li*Ins[»iiaiion dn (lounm-ud.” Annexid to it is 
th(' lollowing i pl.uicition of the happy nionn nt in which the author 
has chosen to he i epiesrntt d. — ‘‘Shut up in his cabinet, he has been 
profoundly m<^ditatiiig up m <‘ulinavy scie'' *e Ilis library surrounds 
him ; it is in disordtr: lu‘ has juU b».tu (examining its cases, scrutini- 
zing the shelves on whuli aie huddled to^u ilicr the young fat pullet of 
Mans, the pate d'Ami< ns, the ham of Mayence, the potted meats of 
Nerac, the bucking-]jig, tlic pjieserves, the wines and Hcjueiirs of every 
province. His wntiu^•-^lh!o lo ‘di d wiili varioii ; specimens: the 
Clysters of I^trt t d, ho.a lu id fi om Puits-(\‘rtain, turkey from Peri- 
gord, sv'.eetmeats foin AcJ aid, g nne fiom (’ln'vet, are all on the point 
of being examined and eoiiscientiou dy .idjudged. A vast Chartrcs-pic 
supplies Idm an eh*'*, nt ami s<)lid dt'ak; a champagne gluss is his ink- 
stand, and salt scivls Iiim for sand. He has seized his p<m, and all in- 
spired by his subject, prepaicc to dictate tljt oracles of Mpieurism.*' 


ADVGiNTij Jn: cr A London 

“ Take liecil — have open eyes, for fhio\i*s do foot hy — SllAHsPEAvr.. 

Ar.inoeou it may not occupy any very exalted lank in public esti- 
mation, tlu'ie me perhaps few modes of active life more cheerful 
and pleasurable than tlu* on upaiion of a conimerinal traveller. I mean 
the personage sliictly and lileially so termed, who, wnh a brace of 
saddle-bngN, or a couple of diomcdarydikc bumps, traverses the 
country on horsi'back from one extremity lo the oilier, exhibiting 
samples, procuring oiders, and collecting debts for some subvstantial 
house in the city of I^ondon, Sucli has been my occupation for many 
years, and I would not change situation with rny employers, though I 
believe them to be as opulent and as mucli respected as any firm upon 
’Change. We travellers are the only representatives of your ancient 
knighls-errant ; the only tradiiUjj amateurs who combine business with 
pleasure ; variety, air, exercise and health, with debts and day-books, 
samples, shipping, and shopkeeping. Jf a man of this sort be fond of 
natural scenery, who can enjoy it in such diversity, and ‘with so 
leism*ely a lujiury ? If he dJiight in studying human nature, who has 
more pregnant opportunities ? He ])asse.s not through the country 
like a stage-coachman, conversajit only wiili its external features, but 
dives into the heart of its society in his daily negociations with its na- 
tives, and in his cosmopolitan and compreliensive views is enabled, 
much better than the philosopher in Ins closet, to compare, contrast, 
and relish the never-ending diversities of individual and collective 
character. Colliamn and observation make him, even in spite of him- 
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self, a citizen of the world. His Cockneyism, if he had any, forsakes 
him after the first journey; his views become general and elemental, 
and he looks clown from the hi^li table-land of bis own calm mind u])on 
the moral as well as the materi:i! landscape, both of nhicli seem to be 
outspread before him lor his special observation and amusement. 1 
asmme his nii/id to be calm, for be is only an afjent ; be has the stimu- 
lus of business and the excitement of hope, without the constant cares 
of the one, or the painful disappointment of the other. 

He is not, howexer, the constituent of an unimportant brotherhood, 
for the 'fraxcllers’ Society is a respectable arid wealthy body, whose oc- 
casional dinners may vie with tliose of the proudest corporation in ele- 
gance and hilarity. Individually we have most of us a horse of our 
own, (I would not sell mine for a hundred gninc'as,) and collectively wc 
have not only our own newrpaper, the circulation of which dej)Liids upon 
its adopting our name, but in every town we have our own tavern, whose 
landlord, knovxing tliat his success depends ii))on our countenance, will 
at any time fly from the coronetted coacli with its two outriders, to w’ait 
upon the mounted traveller wuth his iw^o saddle-hags. Many a merry 
meeting is witnessed, and many a wayfaring joke is lannoh'ed in the 
‘‘ I'ravelkrs' Hoorn/' f xclusixcly so calh*d and aiipropviateci, of whicli 
I may, p(^:Iia}^‘', lic.eanrr present some not muileasaiit specimens ; but 
as candour obljg(s me to confeas that onr wamlering mode of life oc- 
casionally ('xpo'>es ns to encounters of a ve ry cliflerent ami perilous 
nature, 1 shall at pn ''.ent proceed to relate one in which it w'as my mis- 
fortune to be llio principal suflerer. 

\\hcnevei* I liavc an idle liour upon my hands, 1 love to devote it to 
billiards, vxbich I consider a healthy and didightful recreation. In one 
of our groat mnmifac lining towns of tlie North, I had entered a public- 
house* for tin’s piirposr, vvliich, as 1 afterwards found, was frequented by 
chaiacters of the worot descrijuion, and incautiously mentioning that 

I was going to walk to Mr. M‘B ’s, who resided two or three miles 

off, for the purpose of receu ing a sum of money, I enquired the shortest 
road to hi ^5 residence. One ol* the parties present told me there was a 
w^'ly across tlic fields wliich would save half a mile, and gave rno parti- 
cular iiistruclions luiw to find :t. adding tliat it w^as a common thorough- 
fare, and 1 should doubtless sec some of the men going or returning 
from the inaniifaclory. Intinsied in my play, I pursued it rather 
longer than usual, but at length luirried away, discovered the footpath 
across the fields, received the hank notes, which, according to my in- 
variable practice, I concealed in the lining of my waistcoat, and was re- 
turning briskly b^^'the same path, just as the evening began to close 
around me; when, as I crossed a stile^, 1 heard a rustling in the hedge, 
and on locking round beheld a villain advancing towards me with an 
uplifted bludgeon- 1 raised a sfout stick with wbicli I was provided, to 
rejiel the assault, but at the same moment received a tremendous blow 
upon the head from a second ruffian, which stretched me senseless 
upon the grass. 

The villains, as it afterwards appeared, rifled my pockets of my 
watch, loose cash and pnpers, but without discovering my hicjlidon 
treasure, and in this state of insensibility I was soon after found by 
some good Samaritans of the lower orders, who having ascertained that 
my pockets were empty, generously contented tlienidcTves with roy hat 
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ftiul coat, as a fair remuneration for tlic trouble of carrying me to the 
iios[)it!i] of a large suburban poor-house at no great distance. In this 
miserable cst!il)hsbincnt 1 fell into tlie bands of two occasional nurses 
then in the place, v\lio, upon exercising a more rigorous scrutiny into 
my habiliments, with a view to those strays and waifs of plunder which 
such callous practitioners usually claim as their perquisite, discovered 
the hidden bank notes, and divided them upon the spot as the best se- 
curity for mutual secrecy. 

My wound was shortly examined and dressed liy the hospital surgeon, 
but the severity of the blow, combining with a violent cold caught by 
lying upon the wet grass, produced a brain lever, which deprived me 
of my faculiii s for sevi'ral days. In this state the nurse removed me 
from the public ward to a sii.all detaclied i ooin, under tlu' pretext of 
my disturbing the other patients, hut in reality that -.he might have a 
private chamber in which to give little suppers to her 1‘riinds with the 
bank notes which she had pilfcn d from tny jicrsoii. It was in this 
small chamber, that, on awaking to recovircd consciousness, 1 found 
myself Ijing U])on a niiserahlo truckle-bed, and felt that my arms were 
pinioned to my sides by a strait-waistcoat, while I heard tlic hospital- 
clock toll the hour of midnight, accom})aiiied by the hollow howling of 
the wind throngli the two long w'anls into which the building was 
divided. At first rny faculties seemed but slowly to recover their 
power ; and the attempt to arouse iiiy memory to a rt collection of the 
past, only served to mix it iq) in one conlused mass willi the present. 
By dcgiees, however, beginning to siisjicct tliat I had ^,u/^ered under 
a temporary privation ol' reason, I endeavoured without speaking or 
moving, to divine tlie iiieauiug of the scene before me, which was well 
calculated to confound and piiz/le aiipitheiision. 

Close to the blazing lu.'irth was a largo louud table, whereon were 
ilariug three unsnuired tallow-candles, and in centre of wliieh fumed a 
brinmiing and capacious bowl, surrounded by a profuse display of 
viands, liquors, lemons, sugar, bottles, and glasses. On the nmiitel- 
piecc were phials, boxes, lint, rags, cataplasms and surgical instruments ; 
and on the fire beneath, a kettle of goodly dimensions was singing its 
quiet tune to two female figures who completely filled a couple of wide 
arm-chairs beside the board, eating, drinking, and chuckling with in- 
finite perseverance and comjdaccncy. As one of them had her back to 
the bed, I could not catch a glimj)sc of her fice; but I observed a pair 
of red Atlantean sliouldcrs, the flesh of wbicli, heaving up on either side 
of the shoulder-strap, seemed anxious to escape from the restiaint of its 
bandages. This, as I found by tlieir conversation, was Mrs. Potts, a 
visitant to my appointed nnsse, and Mrs. Greaves, wlio sat opposite to 
her in all the dignity of voluminous and undulating fat ; and I was 
enabled to make the further discover;^ that they were carousing upon 
the spoil which had bejn ferreted from the lining of my waistcoat. 
Palstaff typifying Mother Pratt, the fat woman of Jdrentford, was not 
a whit more corpulent and cumbersome than these triple-chined harpies, 
and a.s their dialogue procendcd I was more than once tempted to wish 
that I had Ford’s cudgel in my hand, and Ford’s vigour and good will 
for its exercise. ^ • 

Come, Mrs. Potts,” quoth the worthy nurse, “ you don’t drink ; 
fill your glat^, fill your glass. ller<‘ have I been drinking Madeiia 
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ever since this lucky Godsend, to see if I could fancy it as well as 
Booth’s best, but it’s sad watery, washy stuff, compared to blue ruin or 
heavy wet. llowsomever I put a bottle into this here bowl of punch, 
and I don’t think it’s much the worse.’^ 

Hark! there’s the gentleman awake,” cried Mrs, Potts, as I gave 
an involuntary groan at this appropriation of my money. — “Well, never 
mind if he is,” replied jMrs. Gieaves. “ Lord love you, he’s as mad as 
a March hare ; knows no more what he^s talking about than the Pope 
of Rome.” — “Oh, ay, cracked in tlie upper-story is he?— they’re rum- 
mish customers to deal with, those crazy cliaps ; but 1 don’t dislike ’em, 
for one’s not bound to pay any atteiilion to their freaks and fancies. It 
isn't as if one bad Christians to deal with. One on ’em played me a 
slippery trick thougli some years ago. I was dosing away in my chair, 
not much caring to get u]) and notice his clamour for water, when, 
would you believe it, Ma’am,, lie jum))s out of bed, and ore you could 
say Jack Robinson, whips me up in lus arms, and claj)s me right slap 
upon a great blazing fire! ’ 

“ C— !” exclaimed Mrs. Greaves, shrieking uilh laughter till her 
whole system swagged with repeated undulations, “ how sliocking ! but 
it was monstrous comical lliongh, warn’t it “ Not so comical neither, 
Ma’am, if I hadn't luipj)eiud to have a tiiick stulf gown on, and a 
couple of flannel ))etlic()ars, so tliat I got olffor this here burn upon my 
arm and the loss of my clothes. Business runs shameful slack now, 
Mrs. Greaves ; no goc/d jobs stirring, though to be •‘Uro the little bundle 
of flimsies done up so knowing in this cliap’s w’aistcoal was a famous 
Imwl ; but we have no nice fevers ; a terrii)le time since wo had a good 
measles among the cliildren, and no inllnenzy this liere scas(>ii as lliere 
was last. People are scandalous healthy to what they used to be. 
Then that unlucky vaccine spoils trade shamefully. Old mother Tibbs 
remembers she usid to lay out eighuen or twaaity cJuldren every 
year, all dead of the small -pox, and come in Ibr all their clothes, be- 
sides ])ickings and perquisites.” 

“Very tuie, very true, iMrs. Potts, ours is a staiving business; w'e 
must make the most of jobs now, liil t’other glass, and pick a bit 
more of the pigeon pie. lime’s to yon, Ma’.nn. ITow'somdevev J 
have no great reason to ei^mpjnin, for wliat vvitli gentlemen’s brokt'U 
limbs from gigs, and their shouting ih.emselves, or one anotlier, in the 
sporting season, there’s abvays sorne lucky misfortune or another turn- 
ing up. ' I'was but last month 1 set a chap of this sort upon bis 
crutches, who had cighty-llnae shots lodged ui liis calf by his frioid 
Capt. Blinkensop, when taking aim at a hare — ” 

“ Kighty-lhree sliof! that’s a large lot, {iin't it ?” 

“Yes, but one wouldn’t bo niggardly wnth a friend, you know. 
Halhalha!”*' 

“Ay,* ay, you will li.ive your'laugb, Mrs. (jreaves ; but you were al- 
ways a wag. Well, rny last job was with ’ Lady . Psha! I 

shall forget my own name next. Lady What-d\e*call — she as had the 
fine funeral t’other day ; it’s no odds for hir name, and a pretty plague 
she was! Always a grumbling cause I took snuIV. Will you have a 
pincli, Mrs. Greaves ? What odds if a little did flfil into the broth or 
gruel now and tlnui? I w^arrant i(’s xis good as pepper any day in the 
year. Tliat's the scco)id lady of quality as I had the job on- Last 
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Michaelmas was a year (I remember it by the famous goose my nevvy 
sent me out of Yorkshire), that I laid out Lady Augusta Yellowley, at 
last, after she had gone on shilly-shallying for seven or eiglit weeks ; 
and would you bebeve it, Ma'am, they were shabby (uough not to let 
me have an Ingey shawl, though she died in it, iwcleuding I wasn’t 
entitled to nothing but the body-linen.” 

“ Well, Mis. Potts, that’s the very way tiuy served me when Alder- 
man Sowerby’s lady hopjied the twig. 1 lowsomever, they got nothing 
by it, ftu in packing up iny box, a large white lace veil slijiped in by 
mere accident ; and :«s they never sent for it, of cour.se I warn’t bound 
to give it up.” 

“ These accidents will happen to the most eareftil of us, Mrs. (xroaves. 
Ha! ha I hu 1 and really they shouldn’t look too clo-ely into these 
matters, for our pev([uisites now-a-days are no great shakes. What’s 
peck and perch, and a pound a-^^cek? Why, I got as much twenty 
years ago when I was in tiie wet line, and went out a suckling. I’ve 
known the day, too, when a hint of a good subject to a resurrect ion- 
man was worth a conph' of guineas ; but Lord love you ! they make 
such a fuss about the matter now-a-days, that the poor fellows can 
hardly get salt to their poriidge. And then folks dies such .shabby 
shrivelled atomies of late, tlitU they’re scarcely worth the cutting up. 
If one could get hold of a nice proper young man, now, shot in a duel.” 

“ Ay, Mrs. Potts, or this liere gentleman that’s lying on the bt'd ; 
he 'sin the prime of life, stout and lualthy, just tlie proper age .and 
subject for dying; but somehow my mind mi.sgives me stiangely that 
the chap will recover.” 

“ Let us hope not, let us liope not; it tvould he a monstrous shame : — 
here ’s to you. Mis. GreaM"-.” 

“ It Honld really be a pity,” replied the latter, refilling her glass ; “ for 
what with the flimsies in his waisteoat, and what with the body, be might be 
oneof the prettii'st jobs we liave bad a long wliile.” — In this strain the con- 
versation continued some time longer, and as I knew my helple.s.s state, 
and really a))]>rcheuded that these harpies might stiangle, or make aw'ay 
with mo if they suspected my recovery, I remained perfectly still, pre- 
tending to be asleep, imtd the huge howl of Madeira punch being com- 
pletely emjiticil, my two couipaniona began to nod at one another, and 
finally snored so unmcreiftilly, that I was oiroetually prevented from 
joining in the chorus. W.iiting impatiently llio arrival of the medical 
attendant next morning, T communicated to him the recovery of my 
senses, imploring that I might be instantly sent to ,a friend’s house in 
the town, as I felt quite able to bear the renjoval. .Here ray health 
was ill a few days perfectly re-established, and it vvas my first care to 
obtain the dismissal of the nurses, and compel them V> refund the re- 
mainder of their plunder. As to tluj scoundrels who had attacked me, 
although I had no doijbt they were the same with whom 1 had been 
playing billiards, I had no means of identifying them, so I left them for 
the present uninterrupted in their progress to the gallows; and mounting 
my nag and companion, Air he deserves both appellations, I joyfully 
turned my back upon this unlucky town. 
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Sir Ignatius Slattery. ^ 

Sir Ignatius “ is one of those rare men wliom ’ the Corporation of 
Dublin “ alone produces, and of whom she has produced too few for 
her glory.” He was a cuiler in liis youth, and by dint of industry and 
strong nerves, and stronger lungs, and a conscientious attachment to 
his own interest in every transaction of his life, has raised himself to his 
present enviable station of personal affluence and civic importance. 
His appearance is striking, and, until he speaks, rather impohiug. Ho 
is full six feet high,_^strongly and regularly built, with an Atlanteau 
breadth of shoulder to sustain the weighty concerns of a great city, and 
a commensurate rotundity of the anterior frame, the growth of a long 
and liberal participation in its festive comforts. His features are regu- 
lar, and even handsome; the coniplexion a glossy llorid, with occasional 
stre.aks of claret-colour (claret is his favourite beverage) meandering 
through the expanse of cheek. A large luscious, blood-shottcn alder- 
manic eye, with an overhanging lid, would at first vii vv point him out 
as a mere civic voluptuary ; but examine it again, and although it may 
persist in telling, what is undeniable, that he loves a good dinner, you 
will also discover in its sly and sleeky roll, a character of practical 
acuteness and comic inudligence as uueipiivocally marked. His hair 
is grey, but, though he is now in his fifty-sixth year, it has not yet been 
thinned by age or care. To conclude, he is neat in his apparel, gene- 
rally dresses in blue; prefers long gaiters to boots, ties his cravat in 
the old stock-like fashion, and in tin* worst of weather never wears a 
surtoul. Such is the oxteinul appearance of this worthy cor})0'ator, as 
he may be daily seen moving down Damc-sircet, to the tune of “ The 
Protestant Bo)s,” with the buoyant and confident gait of a prospe- 
roiiK man, and of one determined to ri'sist all newfangled innovations 
upon the .system under which he has thriven. 

Sir Ignatius is a staunch adherent of the Iiish Constitmion, as settled 
at the Battle of the Boyne, and illustrated by its favour to Protestant 
cutlor.s. Until, latterly, however, he was far from pushing his prinei- 
ples to any intolerant extreme. With all his honest horror of extreme 
unction, he was quite content that matters should remain as they were. 
He thought it a right and a “ mighty proper thing,” that his Catholic 
brethren (poor fellows !) should he eligible to certain minor offices of 
trust and profit. All he insisted upon was, that they should never be 
elected. During a contest for the city, he was ever ready to hold out 
the hand of peace to ?, Catholic voter ; and some years since, when 
threatened with legal molestation touching a mere arithmetical error in 
one of the city .accounts, he shewed so little of the bigot, that he pri- 
vately sent O'Connell a retaining, fee. The thing transpired, and was 
warmly taken up by some leading members of the Common Council, 
but, being in office .soon after, he completely pacified them by the abun- 
dance and excellence of his wines at his public entertainments, and by 
the jovial fury of his speeclics from the chSir, announcing “ the Glo- 
rious Memory.” The knight mentions the circumstance to this day, as 
a proof of the dangers of lil)er.ality in politics. Two of the malcon- 
tents, he says, hrothers Hoolahan and Moriarty, from the Guild of 
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Heel-tappers, insisted on being made dead drunk no less than three times 
beioro they promised to support him in the old v.’ay. 

Sir Ignatui'. Slattery’s life has been so occujtied by more important 
matters, tlsat he has been rather Inattentive to several branches of po- 
pular learning. Ho knows little or nothing of ancient or modern his- 
tory, ei.'iics, .statistics, polite literature, grainmar, spelling, or punctu- 
ation. The politics of Dublin have beem bis vocation, and then* he 
shines as the leader of a powerful party in the (-orporation. His politi- 
cal talents depend mainly upon his oratory ; and iliat again consists not 
.so much upon his own powers of !3pcech, lor he is rather apt to mis-pro- 
noimce, as in his rare capacity for interrupting and embarrassing an 
op|)onent. He is the ablest cougher-down within the liberties of Dub- 
lin, and gaiPS periodic laurels upon every post and ijuai ter-day, by tlie 
boisterous felicity of bis cries “ to order,” and his still more energetic 
bellowings for an adjournment. He usually makes merry upon all this 
when the effort is over, for it is a part of his character to bo waggish 
and self-rallying upon his civic displays. 'I’liere is indeed in his ouli- 
nary intercourse with both frieiuls and foes a certain turbulent blunt 
facctiousness, which woiKhTfiilly endears him to the congenial souls of 
his city f'riend.s. This cjuality, and the circumstance of his being sup- 
posed to have picked up a lew of the feelings of a gentleman since he 
was made a city kniuht, caused him to be admitted at the Castle as the 
butt and bosom friend of more than one Irish viceroy. His present Ex- 
cellency has, how'cver, tor some Popish reason or other, been strangely 
insonsiblo to the worthy corjiorator's claim upon his familiarity ; and 
dee]) and inelfalile is the ire itii which he rosi nts tlie .afiTront. 'J'lie idea 
of Ireland being trampiilli'i-d without the .aid and sanction and occa- 
sional iiio of the most loyal of cutlers, is a thing so monstrous in itself, 
and so subversive of every estahhshr>d bye-notion of the Corporation, 
that he has vowed to bring the patrons of the innovation to jmblic shame. 
This ho does in many ways. He collects authentic calumnies for the 
anti-Castlc press, which, w itli a lew giaminatical eorrcclions, produce 
a profound elfeet. At imhlie dinners, lie is the first to vociferate for 
“ the Exports of Ireland,” and such is his zeal, cviu “ tips the wink for 
the Clonous” before half the company are drunk. Tie keeps up the 
spirits of the Orange democracy by calling conciliation a humbug; 
rouses llieir fury by wily encomiums upon their forhraraiicc; and by cer- 
tain hems and nods and other symbols of fiateriial significance, conveys 
to them the inspiring assurance, that, let tliem go what lengths they 
please, they ivill not want friends inllie city to back them. When the 
time ariives, he does all ho can to keep his word; for it is in his deep 
sense of the duties of a political juror, that l?ir Ignatius preeminently 
excels. His golden rule for the jury-box is, never to consent to a ver- 
dict against a friend. For this he i| content to make The greatest of all 
sacrifices — the loss of ^ dinner, and a niglit’s rest. To make the incon- 
venience however as tolerable as possible, lie takes care, on the morning 
of the trial, to come down to court with his nightcap, a box of sand- 
wiches, and a case-bottlciof old sherry in his pocket ; and with these 
he will hold out against tlie law and the facts of any given case for 
eight-and-forty Aours. — “ And call you not this backing his friends 
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His services in this way, or rather l»is known readiness to serve, for he 
has more than once been challenf^ed, have made so deep an impression 
upon his party, that they have lately proposed setting him up for the 
city at tlie ne^t elcctipn, as a wan of d< cidod parliamentary talents 
upon liiih (juestions. The rumour of this (for he lias not yet openly 
declared himscU) was no sooner circulated tln'ough the lodges than Ins 
own (No. 1603) appointed a deputation of live to wait upon him at his 
conntry-horUse, with a voluntary tender of every vote in the lodge, at 
the moderate ftite 6f fiv^^.poiirids each, '^ir IgnatiiiT “ thanked them 
(from a paper which he hol’d in his left hand) ; he did so fioin the bot- 
tom of his heart (upon which he placed lns> light). He talked of the 
approhatiop of lii^ cqnacience and In', love oi" the constitution being the 
solo guides of In', political life exlioriid them not to be bullied by 
any man, or set oi’mi n, out of the. i good oldpiinoipK's of conditional alle- 
giance, and theinin.iliciiable piivihgei ot knoLking down Papists and 
dressing the statue .■'''.im d tin m thalvvhile an Onoige iibbon was 
manufticlniod ill In land, he would be Ibmul .>t Ins jmst ; for that he 
for one'would m \(t subnnl ro >-00 the fie imo of Dublin goviiiv'd like 
Indian slaves, ;--''ivi eontlu'led by apjn ‘ciatnigi^witlunit pkdging himself 
to accept of it) the higli honour win n his talmd hiethieii of KiOJ pro- 
posed to confer upon liioi.” -((lix'l ai ji/a / t.) 

The oratoiy and eheenng over, the deputation wire ushered into an 
adjoining room, wheie a e''l 1 colkafion, got n[) by tin* Knight’s diicctions 
in the very natal stylo, wai prepared on the occasion. Lady flattery 
apologized for the ahaciice of Oiange lilies, it being the winter sason ; 
but to make amends, Miss S. who presided at the pianofoito, regaled 
their ears witli some favourite constitutional melodies, among which, the 
“ Hoy lie Watir," and “ Crappies he fowoi,’’ with variations of her own, 
were rapluiously applauded. 'I’lie deputation returned to Dublin in 
the evening, ami comluCled themselves so peaceably, that they assault- 
ed only tliu e out of vhe m my C atholid passcngcis whom they met upon 
the way. The gcneial opinion in the lodge is, that should Sir Igna- 
tius be returned Lord W elleslcy and bis government will be annihilated 
by his first speech.'* 


UPU.RAM. 

On a Physician observing!, that he had li/if fhice Vatunts dvrini> an uhenee 
'} J'toin home. 

C kills ihrrcjiativiit, wlnle from home away, — 

A clever donor ilus same (' , 1 wot; 

If absent, thus his patinUs he can sla^, 

Iloiv he must kill ihem, when he’s on the spot ! 


* Situ'o tlia i.bore was written, Sir Ignatius U*9 been seen at Archer’s, enquiring 
r the best iVoiiouncing DicfionaiY. ' 
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tanMAtNO, OR THE MAN 6e KCriNKMENr. 

Th& age in which we live is distinguish^ h« nothing so tRtieh hy 
‘ its novels, vWe have novels of all denotnin^ttlons,’ and: insi|«factijf^<l 
fron^U possible and imppssible materials. We have classipal iM>vels> ' 
and romantic novels^ and domestio novefs ; theologies novelsi, aoiKgeor 
logical novels ; biographical boveliS, and ti^grapHical navms edpea* 
tional novels, and conversational nov^ ; nataral r\gvels,,,and supei^a- 
tural novels, Sni^unnatural novels ; pmloso|i|^l novels, and historical^ 
novels, and political novels, and religious nbvcls, and moral novels — to 
say nothing of the irreligious and imphilosophical and immoral opes 
and we have every conceivable vaiirty of all thfijke spedeS* of novels, 
together with another species more varioi^ and moie exlensive than 
any of the above, but wlucb can only be described negatively, as being 
novels that are any thing but a novel. 

With this infinite variety of works bifore us, all ranging under one 
general head, it was scaicely to be expected, at this time of day, that 
we should be called upon to announce one which, though properly 
falling under the same gein'ral title, cannot be exactly assirailattdd to 
any particular species winch wc previously possessed. And yet we 
wilt venture to say, tliat such is the case with the sjwilar work, the 
name of which we have placed at tlic head of this papljp and die charac- 
ter and pretensions of wliich we shall endeavour briefly to lay before 
tlie' reader: previously, however, giving a hasty ahstraC^f the story, 
in order that our observations may bo intelli^^^ and because, by 
doing so, we shall not in any di^ee wealt||pii<j^t interest which a 
perusal of the woik ifsclf is likely to Recite; since the stijry is the 
mere thread on which the interest is strung, and the thread itself might 
even be broken, and the points of interest scatt^fl about in all direc- 
tions, w'ltliout much lessening their absolute though (to run the 

metaphor to a stand-still) not VH^iOut considcral^dauger of their being 
lost to those for wh^ use they have been coveted and afratiged. 

The worts opens with the airival, at one oHiis country seats, of Tre- 
maine, — a man of high family and fas^iion — of a genl#^us and noble 
nature — of extensiv e acquirements, brilliant reputation, and unblemished 
character, both public and private — nS^the prime of life, and gifted With 
all that Wealth, connexion, and already-acquired .political distinction 
can bestow; but withal, on account of an unreasonable fastidiousness 
of<t^8te, dissatisfled with himself and w itli all hkn — sated with 

the (so-called) pleasures of society, and sick of it^j^lies and its vices— 
disgusted with that political distinction which oi^ly makes hiiQ ibn ob- 
ject of , malice and intrigug, without giving him either the means of 
making others happy, or the inclination to be so himself ; -rin short, dispi- 
rited, world-wearied, and sceptical of all good ; and at all events per-f 
suad^ that, if there be any, it is onfy to be found in that i^solute 
retirement in which he hfls nev(W,^l no^ thought of seeking it,. Kow, 
however, he determines to courf^t oti^ more, in the sole society of 
books, nature, and nis opm (hqt^hts ; and accordingly, at the opening 
of the wqyk, we And him jus# arrived at the seat of his ancestors for 
thtit purpose. ' # • * 

The.^ or a dozen chapters following Tremaine’s first introduction 
to t|»e reader we shall pass because they are occupied by k brief 
, ^vbr,. xiii. NO. tn. , z * * 
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vSijutMt' ofliis past lift*, which is very iutportant to tjic after devolope- 
iBcnt tif his character, but which is not a part of tlie main story coming 
before us directly, We must not, however, dismiss tliis introductory 
portion of the work, without pointing out to the particular attention of 
the reader the relation of Tremaine’s “ affair of the heart” with Esenia. 
There is, if we may so speak, an inartificial skill about tl«s story (both 
in regard to its immediate effect as astory. and toils collateral effect in 
developing the character of the hero), which we do not remember to 
have seen, equalled in any similar relation. 

Behold, then, the elegant and fastidious Tremaine, after having taken 
a somet^at formal leave of his London friends in a farewell dinner, 
arrived at Belmont ; which place, according to his own feeling of the 
matter, he had chosen 

“ As more romantic and picturesque in situation, and fitter therefore for 
his purpose, than the more ancienl and respectable, but less elegant man- 
sion, in a more distant county, which had always been the seat of his 
fathers.” 

But a man, even of Tremaine’s philosophical turn of mind, cannot 
always be sure of his own motives. At any rate he must submit to 
have them enquired into, if not questioned, by those who can know no- 
thing about them ; and accordingly 

“ There have not l)ecn wanting persons who said that it was to this dis- 
tance in the latter, rather than to the natural beauty of the former, that the 
choice was owing; for Yorksliire was too fat removed from the scenes of 
politics, after which he still hankered, and to which he thought it possible 
lie might still be forced to return : this, however, is what was said by others.” 

It may be readily supposed that a man so completely of the world, 
worldly as Tremaine had hitherto been, does not at first find so coy a 
dame as Solitude picparcd to open her arms to him at once, and 
realise, for his pai^i(||lar benefit, all those visionary views of her attrac- 
tions, whicli he had taken from that precise point of distance at which 
we see nothing but wTiat we desire to see. In fact, the supposed luxury 
of entire leisure, and the.sn long-anticipated benefits of that philosophic 
self-contemplation which was to be the fruit of It, added to a few of 
those little paltry vexations which arc necessarily attendant on the 
looking with one’s own eyes into one’s own affairs, soon brought back 
Tremaine to the very point of cnnvi, from which the anticipation of 
them had for a moment diverted him ; and he is on the eve of returning 
from the disappointments of the country, to the disappointments of 
the town,” when his vanity is flattered, by receiving from his political 
friends a pressing invitation to join them in their projects against the 
power of the ministest; and in the self-complacency thus for a moment 
superinduced on his late contemplations, » he becomes more than ever 
convinced thart he is no less worthy of retirement, than retirement is of 
him; and' he frames his reply, to their solicitations accordingly,— -not 
without an unconscious hope that his deprecations of political power 
may be received with some “ grains salt and by no means satisfied 
to find, as he does shortly afterwards, that while he is avowedly anxious 
to forget the world, the world is not bqckfvard in returning the compli- 
ment upon him. In the mood of mind attendant on these feelings, and 
perhaps in a great measure in consequence of them, he is “ luckily," hs 
his historian says, visited by serious indisposition ; and, as luckily, his 
physician (who is also his friend) happens to be a sensible as well as an 
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honest man, and counsels him to seek, in the attention which had long 
been necessary to the business of his distant estates in Yorkshire, that 
change of scene and of ])urpose which he perceived to be so essential to 
Tremaine’s recovery. And as he had the skill to urge this plea without 
wotinding that pride whicii his patient feels in his fltness for retirement, 
Tremaine loses no time in escaping from that delightful leisure which he 
know to be so necessary to his lihppmess, but has already begun to fed 
himself so miserable in the midst of. 

On Tremaine’s arrival at Woodington-Hall, the actual 'Story of this 
work may be said first to commence ; and here the reader is first in- 
troduced to the two persons who, together with Tremaine himself, 
constitute the principal and almost sole yenomt ot this simplest of do- 
mestic dramas. These are the Rev. Dr. Evelyn, the school-companion 
and friend of Tremain'', though his elder by several years ; and 
Georgina, his only daughter. The latt r, however, Tremaine had 
never before seen ; and from the former, circumstances had separated 
him for so great a length of time, that they might almost he said to 
have forgotten each other. But notiiing having ever occurred to affect 
the esteem which they had alwavs felt for each other during their long 
intimacy, they now at once reunite, and out of this ^reunion the whole 
after-events of the story spring. At this point, too, the conduct of the 
work becomes entirely changed, and consists henceforward almost ex- 
clusively of conversations, supposed to be reported to the reader ver- 
batim as they take jilace, and merely connected togetlier by just suffi- 
cient narrative to give them a consecutive interest. 

’I'he circumstances which biing Tremaine to Woodington arc not 
likely to make him in a better mood to appreciate the merits of re- 
tirement, than when he courted it with so little success at Belmont ; and 
his friend Evelyn, who visits liiin immediately bn his arrival, finds that 
the period of their separation has worked str.inge alteration in the mind 
no less than the person of his former playmate and associate ; that his 
listless, irritable, and fastidious habits, both of thought and feeling, 
have rendered him as unfit for solitude as they have for the world ; 
and that unless something can be done to correct tho.se habits, the hap- 
piness of his friend must finally faljla sacrifice. Finding, too, that the 
nobler powers and qualities of Tremaine’s mind — the essential points of 
his character, in opposition to the above-named accidental ones— still 
remain uninjured, he determines to lose no occasion of attempting a 
cure : while Tremaine, on his part, is as much surprised to find the ac- 
complished and enthusiastic Evelyn settled down into a quiet country 
rector, and as little disposed to admit that anj^good, but that negative 
species which consists in the absence of actual evil, can have resulted 
from such a change. Each party setting out from thft point, ilie race 
of opinion, of argument, and of pmctical illustration in regard to the 
conduct of life, now begins : Tremaine being prepared to contest every 
step of ground with the*pertinaoity of a man half conscious that be is in 
the wrong ; and Evelyn certain, from happy experience, that he is in 
the right, and therefore w!lling to yield in inferior points, that he may 
the more surely-^not establish his own opinions — but work a gradual 
cure in the diseased temperament of the friend in whose welfare he now 
feels the deepest interest. Happily, too, Evelyn has an unconscious 
coadjutor in this task, without whose aid it is very doubtful whether all 

» I • z 2 
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his skiJJ, and practical wi&dom, would not have been cast 

away upon the proud, irritable, and self-deceiving Tremaine. But 
Georgina — the gentle Georgina — with the silent eloquence of her looks, 
and that happy wisdom of the heart which speaks a volume in a 
phrase, is not to be gainsayed or sophisticated with, wdicn all the argu- 
ments of her father, and his example to boot, might have failed, if not 
to convince, at least to move and to satisfy. In fact, the fashionable, 
fastidious, and exclusive, but still truly refined taste of Tremaine, 
which had hitherto induced him to glance over the whole hemisphere 
of female beauty without meeting with any thing that could permanently 
fix and satisfy his almost romantic heart, begins pretty soon to whisper 
to him and to itself (though inaudibly at Prst) that he lias hitherto been 
seeking in the \ery citadel and strong-hold ofait,for that whicli is to 
be found only in the open simplicity of nature. Not however lliat this 
discovery, wlien he maKes it, tends to increase his self-satisfaction ; be- 
cause, being, with all his pride, the Icriftl in the woild of a coxcomb, the 
disparity of years between himself and tlie daughter of his schoolfel- 
low seerns to preclude all liope of tliat tntiie of affections, 

without which a union vMtli afiij one would bo aliogether out of the 
question. 

The meetings between (he al)Ovi*-iiam<‘d friends, at Woodington 
and Evelyn Hall, nuut, iiotsMtltstanchng tlie somevAliat formal iendena/ 
which we have asbigm d lo tliem, bc‘ considered as taking place in the 
common course of daily life ; and the few fust of thorn are occupied 
with discussions called forth by the listless habits of Tremaine, and the 
evident effect which they are producing upon his liealth and peace of 
mind. Shortly, however, Evelyn resumes o\er his friend that influence 
which early habit had given him, and uses it to lead him into that active 
occupation, the want of which, and of the healthful mental cxcitatioh 
growing out of it, he soon perceives to be one of the chief causes of 
the mischief that has so long been undermining his happiness. It is of 
the scenes, descriptions, discussions, dialogues, &c. arising out of this, 
to Tremaine, new mode oi life, that the two first volumes of the work 
chiefly consist ; and in the course of them we are introduced to an ac- 
quaintance with almost every thing that can interest and excite in the 
habits and occupations of a country gentleman. Without following any 
of these into their details, we will merely mention that Evelyn (uncon- 
sciously aided by his lovely daughlei) acquires influence enough to per- 
suade his naturally (if indeed we should not say, artificially) refined, 
fastidious, iujd recluse friend, to piy a jiersonal visit to a sturdy yeo- 
man of his estate, W'honi he has an interest in conciliating; — introduces 
him to a meeting of his brotlier magistrates, wdiere he attends tlie 
sessions, and actually ^‘lets hini'-elf dine with them — brings him ac- 
quainted with a mere Yorkshire 'I'ike, and i^akes him half envy, 
secretly, and more than half respect, openly, t his happy goodnature 
and wise and consistent usefulness, and, wh<!l is more than all, dine 
with him in the open air beneath the mulberry-tree in his garden ; — in- 
ducer hun to go through the whole loutine of a “ public day” at the 
Lord Lieutc'^rxnt’s of his county, and meet all his country neighbours 
and some of his town acquaintance there, — calling, uninvited, on a crazy 
old baronet by the way in short, the influence of the good doctor, 
aided by that of his delightful daughter, leads the once most fastidious 
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of London exclusives to underj^o ;i whole ( ourse of precisely those 
(iltcrathcs which the nature of Ids mental malady requires, but also 
ol precisely those vvhicli, without that influence, he would have been 
horrified at the mere idea of being forced even to taste of; and the con- 
sequences of which are, infiidte benefit to his mental health, and a 
corresponding improvement in his capacity of perceiving and enjoying 
the good that is every wliero about him. 

The detail of this carries us to about the middle of the second 
volume ; by which time it is evident that something very like a mutual 
passion has grown up, half unconsciously on both sides, between Tre- 
maine and Georgina, and not entirely unperceived, or at least unsns- 
[H'ctcd, b) the excellent Kvelyn. And here the w^ork may be said to 
again change its character, and become wliat the reader has hitherto 
little expected from it, but what the writer has, doubtless, all along 
been leading us to; — a discussion regarding iIk‘ claims of religion on the 
reason and the faith of man ; and w hicli discussion is only interrupted, 
from time to time, by tliose incidents which help to bring it about na- 
turally, and its influencv" on which incidents cons-’itutes the sole interest 
of the rest of the story. 

On Evelyn thinking that he perceives tlu‘ mutual attachment w'hicli 
lias for some lime been foiming* itself (fur certainly nothing was ever 
less formed by the parties theni' elves) in th(‘ minds of his daughter 
and Tieinainc, he takes the fir&t favourable occasion of (picstioniiig 
the former on the jioinr, and finds that her views aiv jirecisely such as 
he would v>ish them to be; — that, in fact, 'rremaint^ is any thing but 
indiirerent to her; hut that certain fears which she has lately been in- 
duced to Joel in r(‘gard to his ndigious views, have filled her with 
anxiety, which is increased rather than diminislu^d by the increas- 
ing inobability, fioni Tiemaine’s b ‘havlour to her, that she is not 
iiKlifiercnt to him. 'J'his almost immediately leads Elvolyn to make 
enquiries for himself into the condition of his friend's mind on the above 
])oint ; which he finds to he the worst possible. 

“ AtliciMii was the only cmI opinion horn whieh he was exempt. Deism, 
scjiccly laulcistood even bj hinuiclf, and obscured by constant doubt; ,\ poor 
o]/mmn of human natme, scarcely distinguisliing it from brute; alabjrintli 
ol lie knew not what notions, about a plan without any intelligible object, 
and d consequent necessity for order, the nature of which, however, he 
could nowhcic discover, hut which ''utficcd to make him utterly f//5-bclieve 
God’s moral government of the world, and at least no/ bclie\e in the cer- 
tainty of a future judgment ; — all tlie^e were tenets, or rather no-lenets, 
which filled Evelyn’s heait with hoirorl On the otiicr hand, there was no 
assistance fiom authority or revealed leligion, — in wdiich, if he did not ut- 
teily reject it, he had lost all confidence, and fion> w hich he derived no con- 
solation.” * 

This unhappy discovery has scarcely been made, before a new per- 
son is introduoad into the history, rfjord St. Clair, through whose in- 
tervention, in the form of an offer of marriage to Georgina, the affairs 
of the lovers (for sucli<they now are) are brought to a crisis, by Tre- 
maine also declaring his passion, and offering her his hand, — at first, 
however, through the meSium of her father; who, when thus called on, 
at once expresses his views as to the absolute ineli^bility of a union 
which, but lor the above discovery, would have satisfied his fullest 
wdshes for his child. Tremaine is thunderstruck at this altogether un- 
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expected reply tor though he had anticipated objections of another 
nature, this had never for an instant occurred to him. But he appealed 
from tlie father to the daughter ; and his plea is at once allowed : for 
Evelyn believes that ho knows his child, and that her views on this 
most important point will not be dilTercnt from his. Accordingly, 
Tremaine repeats the declaration of his passion, and the offer of his 
liand to Georgina; and receives in 'return a frank confession of her 
love for him, accompani^'d by a determination — wavering at first, and 
•shaken by the noble frankncs.s and generosity of Tremaine, and the 
restrictions he offers to place upon himself in regard to the subject on 
v.hich they so fatally differ, but immediately afterwards confirmed 
and expressed with unalterable fixedness, — never to be his, till he can 
assure her that his religious views and feelings no longer materially 
differ from those on which she has all her life been accustomed to place 
her sole hopes of future, and ev..n,of present happiness. This resolu- 
tion is approved and confirmed by her father ; and the second volume 
ends with the consequences of it, in the sudden and mysterious de- 
parture of Ti'cmaine, no one knows whither, and the serious and almost 
fatal illness of Georgina, which follows tin* struggles bettveenher faith 
and licr affections. 

At the beginning of the third and last volume, and at a tliolance of 
(iltten months from the peiiod just referred to, tlio scene of the story 
again changes. Tlie health of Georgina is apparently mined, and she 
.seems fast sinking into the grave; while tliat of her falher is scarcely 
less affected by the sight of his b' loved child, daily fading away before 
liis eyes ; and still they have no tidings from Tremaiue, and no 
means of conjecturing eitlur the cause of his absence, or the plact* of 
hia retreat. Under those ciremnstanees, and by the advice of a friendly 
physician, Evelyn dotermim'S on making a tour with his daughter to 
the south of Trance, partly to try the (fleets of a more genial climate 
upon her now delicate frame, lint chiefly to divert her thoughts by a 
change of purpose and of scene. They accordingly arrive at a village 
near Orleans, where the beauty of the set nery tempts them to project 
a short .stay ; juid in the \ cry first w.ilk that Evelyn takes from their 
little domicile at a fisliing-lion.sc on tlu' banks of the Loire', he encoun- 
(ors — 'I'remainc himself! 

'The story is at an end,- -i hough not the book, bj a very important 
part of it— -in fact, by that pait of it for the due introduction of which 
all the rest was probably contrived and w'rittcn. An immediate expla- 
nation of course takes place between the friends, as to the mistakes 
which produced Tromai|?e’s sudden departure ; — his occupations since 
th.at departure arc alluded to, which seem to 'have consisted solely of 
investigations on*'hc grand subject of their difference of opinion; — his 
present views on that subject arc cyjdaincd, and though much less un-- 
satisfactory to Evelyn than they were, are still very far indeed from 
affording any thing but strong grounds for hopeif^f what they may be; — 
and finally, they agree to meet the next day, on the spot where they 
now !jo unexpectedly find themselves together, and enter once for all 
into those discussi6ns for. which the so long pursued studies and en- 
quiries of 'I’lemaine seem to have now rendered him rif»o, and on which 
his reason, no less than his fec'lings, have now made him so unaffectedly 
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anxious to be satisfied. In a word, and passing over all minor de- 
tails, they meet — enter into several long and elaborate discussions on 
tlie principal points connected with religious belief, —namely, “ The 
natural immortality of the soul “ Providence” — its various divisions 
of protecting, sustaining, &c. and their connexion with free-will’; and 
finally, the proofs and arguments for a “ Future State On all which 
]»oints the overpowering reasoning of Evelyn shakes to their very foun- 
dations the fearful, but no longer cherished, doubts of bis friend ; and 
after three days of continued discussion, the former no longer hesitates 
(0 prepare his daughter for a disclosure of what has happened, since 
be no longer sees any reasonable grounds for doubting that, at no 
distant peiiod, the views of Tremaine will be such as need not stand 
III the way of a union which is so neees»ary to the happiness of them 
all. In the midst of these newly-revived hopes, and tlie reviving 
health whicli is the happy consequence of them, the work closes —leav- 
ing the realization of them to tlie imagination of’ the reader. 

“ Well” — exclaim such of our readers as have been tempted to fol- 
low us thus far — “ well —all tliis is intelligible onongb, and no doubt 
vastly interesting to the parties concerned ; but what is there so very 
(‘xtraordinary in it —for as such you seemed to announce tlie work to 
ns i — ’We see nothing here, but a simple jiarson’s daughter falling in 
love with an elegant and accomplished sceptic, and almost breaking 
her heart because her scruples of conscience make Iut afraid to marry 
him. While he, no le.ss in love, and feeling himself little better ofl’, is 
lain U) hecomo (/<'< oh to acconunodaio her ; — and the rather, that he is 
double her age, and therefore liko'y to he looked upon as somewhat 
in that noild of fashion in which he has hilherto cut so conspicu- 
ous a (igiir«‘ ! — Suu’ly tlierc is nothing miraculous in all thi.s, and ia 
hciiigahle to lelalo it all in an intolligihle manner, in the space ofthiee 
\olniTies octavo —Nothing '.\liate\er. Hut in being able to convert 
tlii> simplest of domestic stories into a medium for exciting the deep- 
est moral interest, added to the liveliest aimisenunt, and at (he same 
time into a veliicle for conveying to those whom they may concern 
(that is, to all the worhl) at once the most important and the profoumlesl 
of moral views, touching the whole conduct of this life, and the whole 
hojies of that which is to come ; —and to do this latter in a more striking 
and impressive, as well as a more clear and convincing way than k was 
ever done helore ; — and, vvliat is more than all, to do it for a class of 
)v.td<'rs who have more need of its being done for them than any other 
clas.i' whatever, and yet for whom it was never before done at all ; -and 
finally, to do it all without for an instant departing from the truth of na- 
ture— without sacrificing^ a single trait of chaaacter, or falsifying a sin- 
gle point of manners — and withal, in a way thattvill compel readers to 
go through with it if once they begin, and that no ♦reader, from the 
highest to" the lowest, can go through with it without being wiser and 
better than he was btfoi’c: — To do all this, we will venture to say, is 
soinetliing, if not mirafcnlous, at least highly meritorious, and for which 
the anonymous doer, whoever he may be, deserves, and will assuredly 
receive, the gratitude ofliis fellow-beings. In fact, without pretending 
to anticipate ll^; public voice in regard to Tremaine, we will not wait 
for the decision of tliat voice, but pronounce it at oucc to be a work of 
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higher iutertst and importance than anyone of its kind that has ap* 
peared for a greater number of years than wc need refer back to, in 
the fiibt place, it is, notwithstanding the writer's somewliat fastidious 
dejnccations to the contrary, nothing cKe but a novel. It is a novel; 
however, AWf generis ; though resembling, moie than any other class, 
tliat of which Miss Edgeworth’s are the only truly valuable specimens 
ue possess. It resembles those admirable works, inasmuch as it dis- 
cards all romantic exhibitions of passioji and sentiment, and depends, 
for its power of interesting the heart, and exciting the imagination, on 
its alone ; -it resembles them in its vigorous and at the 

same time reiined and delicate delineation of cliaractcr, and its absolutely 
unexaggerated truth of manners; and also in confining ihope manners 
to the present day ;--it resembles them in the excellent moral lessons, 
touching the conduct of real evory-<lay life, which it is not only calcu- 
lated but intended to inculcate, and which, in fact, it cannot be read, 
by no matter whom, wdtliout iru’ulcoting it resembh's tlios(- hitherto 
unrivalled works in all these particulars, and (we v\ill venture to say 
it) infeiitir to them in none of these, «ns fai as jt goes. It diflers from 
Miss Edgeworth’s Tales, m being absoluUl} fiee from that crying de- 
fect wbioli the vny w^anin st of lu i adinju i n (amongst whom we aic 
proud to 1 'ckon omsdw's) caniiut either oveilookoi lorget, and which, 
while it lal\t\s away liom (Ikui that s]Kcifjc, /iomumneotts chaiaetcr, 
without which tiuy cannot be icnauUd as perfect works ofmt, does 
\.liat is still inert* inipoitant, in lobbing them of the power of protlu' 
cing tliose admiiable piattical effects nhicli their otherwise astonishing 
merits miglit command. We tdlndi, of Cimrse, to the singularly com- 
plicated and ailificial plots of Miss Edgeworth’s stories. It cannot be 
doubted that these greatly injure the general effect of the works of 
which they foim so important a part, by destroying their verisimilitude 
as wholes; while tliey do not piuduce any counterbalancing good, 
either by exciting tlie imagination or awakening the affections: or at 
least, if they do excite the imagination, it is to an evil rather than a 
good end ; it is by keeping the mere curiosity perpetually on the 
stretch, and thus pre\ eating the mind fiom dwelling with sufficient 
calmness on those developtinents of chai actor, and illustrations of moral 
truth, in wdiicli, ailor all, ihe chief value of the works in ipu*stion con- 
sists. These claboiately aitilicuil plots of Mis.-> Edgeworth’s 'J'ales, 
united with their otlicn\ise pe*f((*t tiiUh of delineation, give to them a 
mixed character, and prevent them fiom being regarded as either true 
pictures of what we are, or ideal ones of wliat we might or ought to be; 
leaving tliem banging, like Mahomet’s coffin, between the heaven of 
the one, and the meie iHSrth of the other, witliout absolutely belong- 
ing to either. Now, in regaid to the abo\e particular, the singular 
woik more inime’diately befort* us perhaps stand', alone. At any rate, 
with all the separate truth of detail] as far as it goes, wdiich belongs to 
the capital productions to which we have in parv compared it, it has 
also a general truth of effect which they are without in fact, with 
some very trifling exceptions, the whole of T^Vemainc may be taken, 
so far as regards the reader, as neither more nor less than a portion of 
human lilc in the nineteenfh century— with nothing on the slightest 
degree exaggerated, eithei in the events or the mode of relating them — 
nothing exluiordinary in the characters intiodiiced — nothing over- 
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strained in tbo sentiments expressed — nothing striking or singular^ in 
the sources from which all these spring, or the ends to whicli they lead. 
And yet (and this, if we mistake not, is the only extraordinary part of 
the matter,) the whole perusal of this truly ‘‘ Simple Story*’ will 'fix 
the reader’s attention, fill his imagination, and satisfy liis feelings, at 
least as much as any romance he ever read; always provided, of 
course, tliat he has escaped from the nursery of Lcadonhall -street. 

As any attempt at a lengthened explanation of the principles on which 
the above rave and diflicult consiiinniation has Ix'eii eflected, would lead 
us much foithcr than oiir limits will permit, w'c must content ourselves 
with referrinor it generally to the admirable maxim, -that good sen*.c 
is the foundation of all good writing. There is more thorough prac- 
ticjd good sense in these volumes, than in any others of the same 
length that we are acquainted with. They are, in fact, the very triumph 
of good setise over all ideal wisdom and virtue, all exaggerated 
and romantic sentiment, all artificial concatenations of events, and all 
im])crtinrnt, because impossible, de lineations of character. 

We have hitherto been speaking of Tremaine generally, and have 
therefore left unnoticed the elaborate discussion, in re gard to religious 
matter^, which occupies tlie greater })art of the la>t vuliune; and for 
the introduction of wliich it is probable that llie whole work has been 
constructed. We shall contimr^ to do so for a moment longer. 
Added; then, to the above-named good qualities of Tremaine, is ano- 
ther vOiich, as critics, we must be allowed to look upon with peculiar 
satisfaction, and which ^it js barely possible !) may have cast about 
it an adventitious ciiarm, which has more tlian duly heightened our 
imjues^ions ol its other morils. There is a freshness of hand upon it, 
which is truly delightful to us, in these latter days, wdien the spiiit of 
commeicc' has crept into the confines of literature itself, and when 
novels, like naval stores, are supplied by eoutraet. It is evidently a 
first production : at least there is no known writer (not even among the 
?//dcnowns) to whom wo should for an instant think of assigning it. 
Certain it is, that the writer, whoever Im may bo, adds to the excellent 
good sense wducli we have already spoken of, an (degant taste, very 
extensive acijnirements, a deep as well as a refined and delicate 
acquaintance with the luunan heart ; and a knowledge of society and 
manners as they exist at present in tlicir higliest stages, quite superior 
to that of any of liis brother authors: for among authoi:^ he must he 
content to rank from this lime forth, and to owv his best and proudest 
distinction to that character, whatever others he may be possessed of. 

It only remains to speak of the lengthened discu^ions wliich form, in 
the eyct of the author of Trcinaiine, at least, the most, if aot the only truly 
important part of this work. Without venturing to ex])ress*any ppinion 
whatever on the matters discussed (because no such opinion is called 
for), w'e will not scruple to say, that the discussions tlicmselves include 
even more talent than any o*ther part of the work. In fact, they exhibit 
first-rate powers of argument, and, what is rarer still, more liberality 
and candour than we ever bcfjre remember to have seen allied to simi- 
lar powers, when exercised on this subject. In ^ word, the discussions 
between Evelyn anck Tremaine, on the Immortality of the Soul, on 
Providence, and on a Future State, are, without any exception w'hat- 
ever, the most full, complete, and satisfactory of any of a similar kind 
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that Mc arc acquainted with. They are also, at once, more jiopulat 
than any others, and more free from any thing like cant ; and conse- 
quently, more than any others likely to lead to the end for which they 
arc put forth. It may also be important to the mere novel-reader (for 
after all, Tremaine is and must be a novel) to know that these dis- 
cussions may .actually be read without going to sleep over them, or 
without even wishing to do so. 

Hut the reader, and we are not surprised at it, is anxious to be told 
of faults of Tremaine ; and we should be ill qualid^d I’or onr calling, 
if we could not satisfy him in that particular, whether the work before 
us happen to have faults or not. Hut, luckily for our critical honesty, 
Tremaine has faults, and its writer can well aftord to bo told of them. 
In the first place, it is too long —considerably loo long ; and its super- 
fluous length occurs exactly where it will be least excused — namely, in 
those parts which have been introduced chiefly witli a view to the 
reader’s mere amusement. Much of the after-dinner conversation at 
Bellendcn 1 louse, and of that which takes place at the Sessions, might 
have been omitted with advantage. 

In the next place, the discussions on religions topics are too much 
hurried, to leave it probihle tliat they could have effected that impor- 
tant change in 'rrcm.iiiic’s vicw.s, which it is to be undcrstoorl that they 
(/o effect. He could scarcely have been eonverted move rapidly at tlic 
'rabernacle itself. By the by, this latter allusion reminds us of wlial 
we have neglected to state —namely, that the discussions in question 
concern themselves with natural religion alone. Uevcaled religion is 
not for a moment brought into question. 

Another fault of 'rremaiuo (for it would ill become professional 
trilics to let it be siqiposed, even by implieation, that it is not a fault) 
is, that the whole work is written in a style any thing \n\t uuthar-likt. 
We are by no means certain that, with a little pains, we couhl not 
jioint out innnerous instances of looseness of expression, carelessness of 
construction, and even of very questionable grammar — if Mr. Lindley 
Murray’s authority is to be looked upon as final in that matter : wind) 
every young lady who has been fasbionably educated will insist that it 
is. In fact, much as we are disposed, in consequence of the delight it 
has aflbrded us, to speak favourably of Tremaine, w'e cannot conscien- 
tiously declare that it contains any internal evidence from which it may 
he predicated that the author of it has any better pretensions to sot up 
for a writer, than those whieli arc included in liis being a man of talents, 
a scholar, and a gentleman ! 

If the reader is not satisfied with this brief enumeration of the faults 
of Tremaine, w<i m'ust leave him to discoycr the icstfor himself, during 
his perusal pf it : Tor l;hat ho will peruse it, there can be little doubt, if 
it be only because all his friends will. In the mean time, we have only 
space kft to give one or two extracts; which we do, however, moie 
because it is the custom, than because any extracts that we coidd offer 
would convey a characteristical notion of the nature of the work : and 
tluat this latter is the case, is precisely onq of its principal characteristics. 
There are persons and books that you may know by hearing a single 
anecdote of them, and by reading a single page but the only persons 
or books that are worth knowing, arc those of which directly the 
reverse of this is true. I’hc first extract wc shall give, is a portrait 
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IVoni fashionable life ; with which, as we have said, our author is better 
acquainted tlian any writer of his day vvlio has yet attempted to pene- 
trate and explore its confines. 

Viscount St. Clair had been bred at Eton, and afterwards at Cam- 
bridge. At the first of these he learned to construe most of the odes of 
Horace j at ihc last, he took an honorary degree. He afterwards travelled 
into Greece and Italy, with a gentleman whose cx|)cu.scs he paid, and who 
publislied his tour in a thick quarto, in which iny lord's name was mentioned 
not less than seven or eight times. On his return, he began to collect a li- 
brary, and fillcil a larj;^ room with curious editions, and specimens of the an- 
tique from Athens. lieing of an acti\e disposition, he had not time to culli- 
\aie his literary taste, i)ut made up for it by a \ery laborious attention to 
])olitics, and for die first three moiiths of his first session in the House of 
Commons never missed a division, in which hexoted always with the minis- 
try, and was nmre than once appointed a teller. Emboldened by this suc- 
cess, he the ne\l session volunteered inoxing the addiess ; hut being of very 
independent principles, and moieovcr luuiug been rather iinperlineuily 
rallied by his companions at the clubs in Si. JamesVstrect (to all of which 
lie belonged) on his devotion to ihc court, he the very next day voted 
against his friends, to shew his independence, and continued to do so ever 
afterwards. 

“ AH this cieated for him considerable reputation; and his table for the 
rest of that session was covered wuli political pamphlets, many of them from 
the authors. 

“Tlicrc is no saying to what this career might not have led ; hut his father 
dying, and having acquired a taste foi architeciiiro in his travels, he pulled 
down the Gothic mansion at St. Clair, and built up a handsome Italian villa 
in its stead. Dtiiing this time he made a collection of all the hooks upon 
archilecture that had be(*n published for the last lumdred yiMi's, most of the 
plates of which he actually iusi)eclcd. He also betook himself to planting, 
and understood liishop Walson's calculation on the \alue oflaiclies perfectly 
well, 

‘^It is seldom that a person dedicated to amhilion, literature, and the arts, 
embraces amusements lecpiiring violent personal cxcrlion ; but being of a 
very versatile genius, l.ord St. C lair became a member of the liciecstershire 
hunt, and at length (having entered several horses at Newmarket) of the 
Jock) C’lub. 

Still there was wanting something to the univcrsalily of his reputation; 
and a nobleman of celebrity having just then broke with her, he iorined a 
Miaison/ rather * dangereuse,’ with a certain Pauline, who was at that time 
at the ])intiacle of fashion. This giving his mother some uneasiness, to 
whom he was always particularly dutiful, (visiting her and his new house the 
first of every September,) he had the greatness and piety to give up fiis mis- 
tress, at a considerable expense indeed, though after a calculation, which only 
did honour to his skill both in figures and self-knowledge. By the first of these 
he found he could gel rid of the lady for little more than one year's purchase ; 
by the last, thai it had been soi^c time since he had itot^ cared a farthing 
about her. But tliis being accidental, and at any ratqi not known to all the 
world, did not at all diminish his character as an exc^lent son, 

“ All this made him, as was natural, a verj»cousiderable person; and being 
now ciglit-and-twenly, and blessed with a suitable fortune, every body had 
begun to speculate upon the lady he would marry. Nay, there were many 
bets upon it at While’s. Some of these pointed at the family of a noble 
peer, high in office, merely becau|c our Viscount was in opposition ; an ano- 
maly, which has in fact, much to the credit of our liberality of manners, be- 
come exceedingly in fasljioii. Others, again, propounded an opinion that be 
had either too much itiTipctuosily, or too much indifference, to be within any 
speculation at all as to marriage; and that, if he married, he would commit 
matrimony, as he had every thing else. 
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** ^iich v\ IS M C lur If (jcor^i \x liould inairj luiii now after all 

I he (k hello \cin ot sitiiu il liumoui which nins llnonijh the above, 
will !)( cktetted in ncailj all tht authois other sketclies of a sinulai 
kind 

hit follows Is m a ifiv dilkiont To ns it seems the pci- 

f((tionoi tins tliss ol writme; eloquent and ilk cting ili the highest 
d(gice, without i tingo of rominco, oxiiivignuc, oi sentiment dity 
IVih ips It cm sc iu(l} be appiceiaud, dttichcd fiom itsphcemthe 
woik , hut still Jt vmI] olki i \eiy intclligibk specimen of tlie authoi's 
St nous str iin oi vviiung It is tin letUi whuli Geoigina addiesses to 
1 remamo, iminediatt ly aftei an inti ivu v\, in which he has mule her an 
oHor of Ins hind, md Ins itplnd to lui scniphs in legard to his wmt 
of religion, b} olh ung to slipul lU ih it the siibjea shall mvei he 
broached ht tween tliem , and to winch litter pioposil she his gi\( n a 
momentary assent piondcd ’t ineels the\iews of lui lathei on the 
point, 

“ I o llu n o l lou ind lu I le ol u t ) 

“Siuhhi nij h in 1 )ii ^ thought >oii, md nc\ l 1 s muc h as in this ( riicl 
moiiuni wli n tnc i losi [ imhd e ist (I dulv fcue'i me to loi ^,0 dl that 
th It Ik lU c i 1 w I I) 01 \ diu 

‘Ml lluie s 1 UK ( lilt) cr m lOjiitK <f lU) I in 1 in ( outt ssni^ this, 
suul> It m i\ le fou\(n Hi i \v li ii li is sit neentiv passed, aid a i poor 
I 001 lelitf to the soi ovv w huh (Ik tales w hit fain douttowiit — If I cm 
wMto Ihe ecu I of mymmo t bosom >ou ire pos es edol, nor scaicelv do 
I regnt tint il his hem unvciUd i will never retnet it, nexci disgiust the 
oiketwhieh iccomphslinunts, ^ooelm ss,and di he ite kmdncs^, kindness such 
is I iieve^" Ik (ori knew, hue Ind upon tlu Ineiul you hue been pleased 
to distmginsh \li ’ tlut)(>u Incl not bcinso ciurous, ihit you acic less 
c indid, h a mod, It s nohk, ho\/ iimch of this hittei ness w ould then be 
s| vud niL ’ How eonipuativcly c isy tlu stiii^gle thai seems to buist i heart, 
whuh feels (ihs^ that 1 should use such lan^udQC) that it cannot be jouiN 
and (lod’s it the mie tune 

“ Oh’ thu y III Kind, so admiiable m ill honoui ible prineijdc, so dine 
10 tendeuu s, iiul all dial a woman can love, wonlel open to religious truth’ 
—''lint It will, tint U mu l, is my pusuisiun, m\ conviction as well is luy 
wish Ilut till It doe o, foi^ne a |)ooi sti u^ghu^ ^irl, (who is miscnhk in 
cithei ilte iiutn e,) d slit his actiiined foiec ot mind enough to s icrihee lur 
jonde t, softe Iwishc , to whit she eoiueives, in> is sure is her h ly 

‘ Oh' IMi Jieminu, ihiiiU not this itsolvc h is bee n in icle without cflort, 
without veil [Min ind oiiovv, vvlueh on niy knees I Iuvl [irayed fervently ot 

It God to wlioin I line nude tins sacMhce, inis be spued to you 1 who 
done nil doomed to ifHiU you, on ^ht ilone to be tlie buflcrtr — md ah! believe 
tin* I do idler Tlu tens wliuli flow wlule I wuie, lleuen wdl I hope 
lorgiv e, though the elnu tint piompts them seems to rebel dgaiast that 
Heaven while tlu;^ do fl )v\ 1 tiusi that i rength wdl be given me to con- 

tiol the we ^knest> (s h^i I t dl It so that makes me falter \ ct if jou 
should mistake or iiiKjeuki me, if the man wlio 1 have confessed is the 
mistei of my he ait, and who hhs given me the rich gift ot his own, should 
suppose tint I Tin e ipiicious or unsettled m nij krtovvleclge of myself — that 
mv afFeetion is h«,htly won, or easily parted with — •''iciifieul in short to any 
thm^ but mv God — lead) and tend^lywdl my misciv be eubaueed — But 
Mr Ireinaine is too just to do this It is/ny wretchedness to think that he 
( uinot peiliaps appreente the extei t and urgency of the duty which governs 
me, * en to the seeming e\im<tionof my Inppinsss, But lie will itkast 
allow lor my pnneiples he will think me a smeeie, and not loot down upon 
me i'' a w ivtiing, woman 
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“ Hear then the result of my pure, my sacred, and as far as liuman iiiflu- 
LMioe Is concerned, iny unassibied resolve. 

“ Loving, reverencing, and fearing God as I do, adoring him in his jno- 
vidence, and humbling myself before him with Ircinbling resignation, it 
revolts me to think that he who could absorb my earthly love, my fondest 
attachment, my whole reverence and esteem, should think little of all these 
sacred feelings ; — that lie should dispaiage my mind's most ardent devotion ; 
shoiild not only not particij)ate, but by hi-^. conduct seem to resist all that my 
soul holds most awful and dear; — dl this terrific'^ me even at this distance to 
think of. What would it do if the thought were daily ind hourly worked up 
into every act of my future life ^ What would he the eftect of this viral dif- 
ference practically ahewing itself, where all ouglit to be unimiv/iihouL alloy? 

“ Forgive me, oh! furgne me, if 1 feel sure that it could not come to 
good; that to you 1 could not be t/our (ieorgina, the Georgina you have 
fancied; and thnto;/7cyou could noi he th it unerring, that Jufalhhlc guide, 
lo whom I would on all occasions commit my spnit to be directed, ^ As from 
my Lord, my Governor, and King.^ 

“ ’Tis true you made an oiler that penclrated my heart, and shook my 
resolution, — nay, overcame it; but liow, and in what moment? Ah I let 
your own heart answer, and say what place there then was for reason or 
resolution, when the sudden surprise of tenderness di'splaying itself for the 
first time — no, I am sure tliis will not be fixed upon me, by tlic most gene- 
rous of men, to my disacKanligc, The pra5ers 1 afierwauls poured out to 
the Ruler of all things were heard ; and (hnl li«is given me '>trengtli to addrc'^s 
yon as I ought. It is lie, and not I, that tells yon your jiroposah generous 
as it i-j, would of necessity he abortive — that my unliappincss at your doubts 
would not be the le^s, because they were concealed, and tlial you would not 
the les-i lament my supposed weakness, because you liad kindly consented, as 
you thought, ne\er to probe it. It is the voice of (ifod, and not mine, that 
tells you this. 

“ tlow weak mine alone would be, my throbbing heart indeed too fatally 
convinces me. Listen then to this powerful voice, that implores you foi 
your own sake, to seek Him with fervour an<l sincerity; seek, and you shall 
find lilm ; and vvlicn you /kkk^ found him, need I say that you have found me ? 
J3ut till then, fliougli sliaUcrcd, unnerved, loin with contending emotions, 
and weighed to tlic ground with distress, my way i'> yet ejeav before me, 
pointed out by Heaven itself; nor dare 1 swerve from it. Alas I that I 
should have to say it leads me from t/ou. I can scarce ly write the wouls ; my 
kind father will tell you the rest, and it is my weakness (throwing itself upon 
you for support) that bids me add the necessity there i^, uiUil a happier 
nme shall dawn, that we should meet no more.*’ 

The only other specimen wc shall give is one wliich will form a de- 
lightful contrast to the above, will at the same time close our ac- 
count of the work, as it docs the work itself, in a manner to satisfy the 
most sensitive of readers that they are not likely to he inveigled into 
perusing a “ religions novel,*’ in the 'J’abernacle s(?psc of tint phrase. 
In fact, though we cannot ev’Sn guess who Tremaine. ?v written by, we 
may pretty confidently assure our readers that itjs Jtot vvrillcn by Mrs. 
Hannah More. What follows is addrcfiscd to Evelyn by his honest 
Yorkshire friend Jack Cj\jL'cless -the Will Whimble of the work— on 
receiving the new.^ of Georgina’s recovery, and the events that are 
likely to ensue upon it. 

My dear ^Squire and Docltir, ^ BacJtvlor^^ IhilU — , 

1 never was so surprised nor so overjoyed in all my whole life, as at the 
receipt of your kind let<er. I was so happy for dear Georgy, to think she was 
better, and you so hopeful she would get well, besides them other extraor- 
dinary things you tell about, and all that was to be, that in short 1 could eat 
no dinner yesterday, though my supper was not die worse for it 
* • ♦ 
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1 hope I did not do wioiig in telling JSecky a gieat deal, but, indeed, the 
poor woman thought dear Georgy worse, seeing 1 could not eat, and began 
to take on so, that 1 was obliged to give her a bit of comfort ; so iio'V the 
whole town has it, and the bells at Belford, E\elyn, and Woodingtoii are all 
ringing as if it was Statute fair. 

1 have set a barrel of beer a ruunin*^, and am just come out of the cellar 
with half a dozen bottles of wine for Becky for dinner, for I have sent to 
Checkers for John Christmas and Mary, and to Evelyn for Margaret, gardener, 
butler, and cook, and went invsclf to Woodington, to inform Mrs. Watson, 
and ask her to the feast, but tlie old soul declined, telling me that it was not 
the way to thank God. She, however, cried enough, wliich 1 suppose was 
her way, and an odd one too. I also nabbed landlord of Hound and Horn, 
who happened to come just in the nick, and them and the farmer and his 
wife, an(f any more as I dare say 1 shall see that loves Georgy, will make it 
merry enough. I am not sure tliat I shall not take a bit with them myself— 
why shouldn't I ? 

ElvcTy body is mad with joy at your all being so much better, which 
seems to me, nowever, rather out of the way in regard to the place. For I 
often wonder why it is that sick people so often get well in France, when 
they can’t do so in England, not even in Yorkshire. Hovvsoc\cr, I care not 
how it is done, if my dear Georgy is really better, and though I am to lose 
my little wife, I won’t mind, if it’s for her good, which to be sure it is, for 
Woodington ’Squire is a noble fellow, with all his crank urns ; don’t tell 
tho’. As to your account how it all came about, that is the most wonderful 
of all. Jt seems downright conjuration, and I should say, Ucctor was bam- 
ming, if I did not know he would scorn to do so with such a friend as me. 
But, iiulecd, it was a little queer that you should have found ’Squire wliere 
you did, a-top of an old tower with a little staircase. And jet it is just like 
one or two he has got here in his own hall ; so that it makes it more surprise 
ing that he should run the country and quit Yorkshire to be married in 
France, in a castle belonging to Bonaparte — that is, it would belong to him 
if he was still Em))eror. For if the ’Squire and Georgy were to have made 
this match, ii is marvellous, dear Rector, that it was not done long ago jn the 
West Riding, where both lay so handy to it. Howxver, I should be glad to 
know how the trout bile in that river you mention, where I own the fishing- 
house stands comfortable enough 5 but as for the castle, 1 do hope it will not 
make so fine a fellow as Colonel Osmond forget old England, tho’ I believe 
he is but Lancashire. You will please to give iny humble service to him and 
the ’Squire, whom I can’t but say l.envy a bit. 

** Who would have thought it after all ! 

But I must give over, for clock has struck two, and 1 never wrote so 
much in all my life, no, not even to F^anne^^s Alagazinc, where, by-the bye, 
rny last account of fattening pigs on mashed turnips was thought sogood,lhat 
Editor says, 1 shall always be welcome, so pray make haste home with your 
dear girl, and gladden us all again by the sight. 

1 am, dear Doctor and friend, your’s, till death, 
f ^ J. Cakeless. 

“r.S.— I hav» the pleasure to inform yeu that the greyhound bitcli you 
gave me ouj of Sltvers^ie won the Doncaslgr stakes last week. Never was 
such running. She beat Folijambe’s^MotheV Goose, by full a nose-” 

If the reader, after being informed that Cj^fel^ss is a sort of unconsci- 
ous lover of Georgina, and always provided there is nobody by, can 
peruse the above without being affected, even to the verge of tears, by 
its touching simplicity, we must be grod-natured enough to attribute 
the circumstance, not to any natural defect in cither his taste or his sen- 
sibility, but to the fact of his meeting with it detdehed from its true place 
in the work, to which it forms so delightful a conclusion. 
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I Doctor Snake was a as tall 

And litlu* as an ell or a conger ; 

'riie science of Physic in small. 

Never eiitei’d man thinner or longer. 

Doctor Snake had a dark little eye. 

That peel’d through an eyebrow 6f ihickcl 
One day upon rich Widow Spry, 

As she open’d the latch of her wicket 

Doctor Snake felt a soft fascination 
Nor calharlics nor opiates coal4 cure ; 
lie physirk’d and fed to repletion. 

Still doom’d to repine and endure. 

Doctor Snake tried infusions and lotions. 
Decoctions^ and gargles, and pills, 
lilecUiaries, powders, and potions. 

Spermaceti, salts, scamiwony, ^quills-^ 

II orse aloes, burnt alum, agaric. 

Balm, benzoine, bloodstone, and birch. 

Castor, camphor, and acid tartaric, 

(‘rabs eyes, calomel — all but the Cliuich. 

Doctor Snake tried in vain — his disorder 
GainM daily new exacerbation, 
lie fruitlessly sought to avoid her. 

The cause of his pain and vexation. 

Doctor Snake met her last at Miss Snapper’s, 

A virejin of fifty years standing, 

Like most “blues” with a tongue a hell clapper’s. 
Prim, knowing, and fond of commanding 

Doctor Snake nirxde a friend of her blueness, 

And let out his passion like blood ; 

Said his heart to the fair was all truene^‘, 

Tliat physic could do him no good. 

That he dared not his sickness d\sco\ci. 

And ask the specific to heal ; 

Though his heart beat the pulse of a U)\cr, 

The symptoms he fear'd to reveal. 

That the system Brunonian he ’d \entured 
And stimulants push’d toextremes^ 

And his hope of i^covery now centred 
On feeding and nufliing his flames. 

M iss Snapper lookM serious — (she’d rathei 
Have been \n the place of her friend» ^ 

At length, wilji some studying together^ * 

To the Doctor the following they send ; — 

You jrftay take qwminm shff, of the lady, 

Add"^ of ^old ring and a jirayer, 

In dispensary canonical ready. 

Commingle, and swallow with care.” 
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LETTER XXIII. 

Wtfc’b Relations. 

i WAS mainly iiufuced to marry by reading in Cowper’s Poems some- 
thing similar to the following : 

Domestic linppiriess, thou only blis5 
Tlidt hdi suivivtd the yiil ! 

Cowper, to be sure, was never mariicd i/i piopita persona : but he wrote 
so movingly about sofad.Aiid hissing tea-uiiis, and evening w'alks, not to 
mention iireplaces and bliining stores of needles, that there is no doubt 
he would have made a jev\cl of a husband, if Lady zVusten, Lady Throck- 
morton, and Mrsf. Unwiu harf nrtt been otherwise engaged. My atint 
Edwards ))as him bound in two volume^, in red morocco, and always 
takes him in her ^rriagil into the Regent's Park. She has two propo- 
sitions, which she is ready to back lor sdf-ixidentnw against any two in 
Euclid; the one is, that Cowper is the greatest poet in the English 
language, and the other, that when Pitzroy-sipiare is linibhcd (it has 
been half-finished nearly half a century), it will be the handsome.st 
square in all London. Re that as it may, I took Con pel’s hint about 
domestic bliss : married .femiina Rradsl)aw,aii(l took a house in Coram- 
strccti Russell-square. We passed the Boneymoon at Cheltenham; and 
my aunt Edwards lent us her Cowp'r jii two volumes to t;ike with us, 
that we might not bo dull. We bad a pretty considerable quantity of 
each other’s society at starting, which I humbly opine to be not a good 
plan. 1 am told that pastiy cooks give their new apprentices a carte 
blanche among the tarts and jellit|8^to,save thos6 articles fiom their sub- 
sequent satiated stomachs. Yotihg couples should begin with a little 
aversion, according to Mrs. jVLsilaprop; old ones sometime’s end w'lth 
not a little : but it is nut for me to be diving into causes ;^iid conse- 
quences — Benedicts have nothing to do with the laws of ilyinen, but 
to obey them. " ‘ 

At Cheltenham my wlfb and I kept separate volumes. She studied 
“The Task” on a bench in the High-street, and I read \le\aiuler Sel- 
kirk on the Well Walk. Long before the expiration of ttie period of 
our allotted banishipjjnt from town, 1 could repeat the whole poem by 
heart, uttering ' ‘ , . 

O Sollttulc, whci!eta(^)iie charms 
That Saecs have‘j}|^ in thy face? 

’*'<1 ^ ■' t 

with an emphasjs ^hich shew felt what I read. — On our 

arrival ii^orara-W’et» I found such a quantity of earths, containing the 
nainas m relations on both hides, all, sblicifeua about our health, that 
1 proposed to my wife .in '.nstaut Hthjagrjiphic circular, assuring 
them severally that we were well, and bop'ed't^hey were the same. 
This, however, would not do. lnT|et.the bride-cake had done the 
business at starting. ’* Well, ray deklf|j;‘mmia,” said I, “ our confec- 
tioner did the civil thing at the ^6ut your relations have been 

rather niggardly in returning the coidplimant. I think a few pounds 
of lump sugar would have been a more acceptable' Boon in exchange. 
They have filled Our card-rackj and sent our japan canister empty 
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away." My wife smiled at my simplicity, and ordered a glass-coach, to 
return their calls. The poor horses had a weary day’s work of it : Mr. 
George Bradshaw lived in Finsbury-square, Mr, William Bradshaw 
in the Paragon, Kent-road, Mr. ,®neas Bradshaw in Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square, Mr. and Mrs. Andrews (her maiden name was Jane 
Bradshaw) in Morning-lane, Hackney, and Mrs. Agatha Bradshaw, my 
wife’s maiden aunt, in Elysium Row, Fulham, All these good people 
had a natural wish to gape and stare at the bridegroom : dinner-cards 
were the consequence, and the glass-coach nas again in requisition. 
Mr. George Bradsljaw, of Finshury Square, was the iirst personage on 
the visiting list. From him 1 learned that the street called Old Beth- 
lern, was newly christened Liverpool-strcct, aftd that the street adjoin- 
ing took tlie i.aine of Bloomficld-street, (1 suppo-^e up»)ii the principle 
of lucui, a 711/1 i.icaidot because the piime minister and the farmer’s boy 
were never seen in either) ; th.-it Bclhloin Hospital 'Was removed to St. 
George's Fields ; and that there was not a brick of London-wall now 
left .standing. His wife was civil and obliging; but the next time I 
dine thsre, 1 will trouble 'Mrs. George Bradshaw not to pour my shrimp 
sauce over my salmon, but tO deposit it on a detached portion of ray 
plate. I sat at table next to a bill-broker in boots, who remembered 
John Palmer at the Royalty Theatre. — ■The Paragon in the Kent-road 
next opened its semi-circular bosom to deposit ray spouse and me at 
the dinner-tabic of Mr. William Bi'adshaw. Here a crowd of com- 
pany was invited to meet us, consisting of my wife’s first cousins from 
Canonbury, and several cousins from the Mile-end-road: worthy 
people, no doubt, but of no more moment to me than the body-guard of 
the Emperor of China. Matters were thus fhr rather at a discount ; 
but the next party on the dinner-list raised them considerably above 
par. Mr. iEneas Brad^aw, of Gjfe^B^MrjStreet, Grosvenor-square, was a 
clerk in the Aqdit-offiqe, attd shavcd^ici’own of his head to look like 
Mr. Caiiniog. Whether, In the eVcdt of trepanning, the resemblance 
would hate gone deeper down, 1 mil not attempt to decide. Certain 
however it is, that, he' talked and jwedked with an air of considerable 
sagacity : his politene^ tpo was exeixmlary : /he ventured to hope that 
1 was in good health: he ..had besenigiven to understand that 1 had 
taken a house in Corattl'^V^reet : he not bring himself for a 

moment to ebtertain adool^l^bat it was'JiX^^ comfortable house ; but 
he must take leave tb haj;^rd)ltted to JilQt, that^ of all the hou.ses he 
ever entered, that of Canning otf R^cTim’ond Terrace, 'in Spring 
Gardens, was the most corqbletet 'feord Liverpool’s house, to be sure, 
was a very agreeable mansion^ that of Mr. Secretary Peel was a 
capital affair ; but 5 ti\l, witfr^eat* deference, he'amist submit to my 
enlightened penetration thw Richmond 'Ferracc outstrip^ied’.them all. 
It was meant to be implied’^y this harangue, that he, Mr.'.®neas Brad- 
shaw, was in the habit of diping at each of the above enumpr^ped resi- 
dences ; and the betl|l'of my head was meant to imply that 1 believed 
it; — two specimens.'^ iylng whifh I recommend to my friend Mrs. 
Opie for her next edition. ^ 

I now began to count the of miles that the sending forth of 

our bride-cake would cause us iq trot over: not to mention eighteen 
shillings jier dtenf-fdr the gla.ss-eoach, and thijec and sixpence to the 
VOL. XII 1. l.ll. 2 A 
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coacliuian. My wife and 1 had now travelled from Coram-street to 
Finhbury -square, to the Varagon in Kent-road, and to Green-street, 
Grosvonor square ; and I did not (ind my “ doracstie happiness” at all 
increased hy the peregrinations. As I re-entered iny house from the 
last-mentioned visit, the housemaid put into my hands a parcel. It was 
a present from my aunt Edwards of the two volumes which had hecn 
lent to us during the honeymoon, with my aunt’s manuscript observa- 
tions in the margin. Well, thought I, at all events I have gained 
something by my inarri.age : here .are two volumes of (/OWj)er bound 
in red morocco: I will keej) (hem hy me, “a gross ofgrei-n spectacles 
is better than nothing so saying, I opened one of the volumes at a 
vcnlurc, and road as follows: 

“ The sound of the cbiuch-going boll 

Thebe \alleys and rocks never beard.” 

Happy valleys, thought I, and, primitive rocks. — The entrance of my 
wife with another dinner-card in lier hand, marred my fiiither medita- 
tions. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews now took their (urn to request the 
honour of our eoinpany to dinner in Mo.niing-lane, Ilaokncy. 'I'herc 
was something in the sound of Morning-lane that I did not dislike. 1 
thought of Guido’s Aurora ; of “ Life's Morning March,” in the Soldier's 
Dream ; of “ Oh, liow swetd is the Morning,” in Lionel and (Harissa ; 
and of “ Acims the Downs this inoiniug,” as sung hy Storacc in my 
own morning of life. What an erroneous .anticipation! Morning-lane 
must bo a corru|)tion of Mourning-lane. Indeed the conversation at 
table btrengl honed the imputed rlymology, for nothing was talked hut 
the shaiueful luight to which the (xhuniation of the de.ad had been 
carritd in llaekiicy chureh-yard. And yet we are watched, said one. 
Ay, and ga^-hglited, said another. It is a sliame, cried a third, that 
honest peoide cannot test quiet in their graves. It will never he disconti- 
nuc<l, cried a fourth, till a few’ of those felonious fellows arc hanged at the 
Old llailcy with their sliovels about their necks : — and soouiothoend 
of the first course. A.s evoi*y body looked at the bridegroom in seem- 
ing expectation of a seconder of their midtifarions motions, I ventured 
to set forth the grounds of my dissejnt. 1 observed, that, .as the days of 
Amina in the Arabian Nights had passed away, I took it for granted 
that these highly-rebuked exhuinalors did not raise the bodies to cat 
them : that their object, in all probability, vva.s to sell them to the ana- 
tomists for dissection : that the skill of the latter must ho held to he 
greatly improved hy the practice ; and, therefore, that I saw no great 
objection to taking up a dead body, if the effect produced was that of 
prolonging the coiipnuance ujion earth of a living one. My line of 
argument was not at all lelislicd by the' natives of .n parish who all 
feared a similar disturbance ; and Mrs. Oldham, who.se house looks 
into the church-yard, on the Homerton side, whispered to a man in 
powder with a pigtail, her .a.stonishment that Jemima Hrndshavv should 
Imve thrown herself away upon a man of sucfi libertine principles. 

One more glass-coach \ct remained to be ascended. I felt not a 
little wearied; but the sight of land ^incour.aged me. So, like a 
young stock-broker enrol led a member of the Whitehall Club, I pulled 
for clear life, and entcied the hawn of Mrs. Agatha Brad-shaw, my 
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wife’s maiden aunt, in Elysium-row, Fulham. The poodle-dog bit 
the calf of my leg ; the servant-maid crammed my best beaver hat 
into that of a chuckle-headed Blackwell-hall factor, who wore powder 
and pomatum; and — there was boiled mullon for dinner' All this, 
however, time and an excellent constitution miglit liavi' enabled me to 
master. But when Ag.itha Bradsliaw, spinster, began to open the 
thousand and one sluices of self-love, by occupying our ears with lier 
“ Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts and Opinions,” slicwing tli.U her butclicr 
was the best of .all possible butchers, and her baker the best of all pos- 
sible bakers : reminding us that her fatbor, the late Sir Barnabv Brad- 
sbaw, knighi and leathei-sellor, w.is band and glove with the butler 
of the late Ford Ranelagb, -the ireca of v/boso tnansion waved sullenly 
in our view ; diat Mai, llie Fulliam coach-driver, grew bis jokes, and 
Delve, the market-gardener, bis encumbers, upon hints given by the 
said late Sir B. B. : and that she, the said Agallm, in answer to a (jues- 
tion as to the second scries of Sayings and Doings, “read very little 
English,” 1 could not but mutter to myself, “ Will nobody move for 
an injunction to stay this waste of w'ords ! Here is a palpable leaf 
stolen from the family-tree of another spinster higher up the .stream of 
the same river !” 

So much for my wife’s relations; aiul^br aught I know, the mischief 
may not end here. There may be uncles and aunts in the back-ground. 
It is all very well for my wife : she is made ranch of : dressed in white 
satin .and flowers, and placed at the right-liaiid of the lady of the 
mansion at diimor as a liiide; whilst f, as .a bridegroom, am tliought 
noilmig of at all, but placed, >anu< muoxit , at the bottom of the table 
during tins peidou.s mouth of March, when the wind cuts my legs in 
two erery time the door ojiens. 1 must confess 1 am not .,0 pleased 
with Cowper’s Works, as I used to be. “ Domestic Hapjnness” (^il every 
inairied body’s is like mine,) may have “mom, .'/ the Fall,” lim it lias 
received a conijiound fracture in the process. These repeated glass- 
coaches,* not to mention dinners in return, will make a terrible bole in 
our eight hundred and lifiy pounds a-ycar (my wife vvill keep c.alliug it 
a thousand) : and all this to entertain or be entertained by people who 
wotild not care three straws if 1 dropped into .a soapboiler’s vat. It is 
possible that felicity may reach me at last: perhaps when my aunt Ed- 
wards’ Fitzroy-square gets its two deficient sides and becomes the 
handsomest square in all London. In the me.an time “ the grass 
grows.” 1 say nothing : but this I will say, should any thing happen 
to the picscnt soother of my sorrows, and should 1 be tempted once 
more to cuter the Temple of Hymen, my advertisement for a new lielj)- 
mate shall run in the folio i^ing form : “ Wanted a* wife whose relations 
lie in .a ving-fenee.” • 


% 
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tkansi.ation from la fontainl 
Aniimis sick ofthc Pla^ia, 

A FABLE. 

A SCOURGE inspiring deepest dread, 

Framed by tlie an^ry gods/tis said. 

When blackest crimes defiled the earth — 

A dire disease — a monstrous birth — 
Remorseless — pitiless — abborr'd — * 

The Plague — since 1 must speak the word — 
Of power to crowd, with boundless sway, 
The Stygian banks in one sliort day — 

Fell on the animal creation. 

In its severest visitation. 

Though all died not, all felt the blow ; 

They lost, overcome by pain and woe. 

F’cn the. last faint, instincii\e stiife. 

That seeks to fan ibc spark of life 
They saw unmoved the choicest food . 

Nor wolves, nor foxes prowlM the wood, 
seek their nnresi.iting prey ; 

*riie fondest turtles luriiM away. 

And coltlly from IS'ach other lleil — 

Joy was no more, foi love was dead. 

His counsel callM, in regal state, 

'^riie IJon open’d the debate : 

I ajiprehend, my noble friends. 

That lieavcii this great infliction sends 
To vibit some unpunished crime; — 

I pray you, without loss of time, 

Let the most guilty of us all 
A self-devoted victim fall. 

Perhaps he thus may save the lest, 

And many precedents attest, 

Such iminolation is not rare. 

Let none his faults or vices spare ; 

1 own in many a rich repast 
On sheep and lambs I "ve broke iny fast 
Had they once injured inc ^ Oh no ! 

Nay, urged by passio^^s sudden glow, 

I Ve chancetl to eat — as ’ivvcic by foice, 
The shepherd for a second course. 

If I deserve it, sirs, in me 
A willing victim }ou shall sec ; 

*Yet since, in jusiicc to us all. 

The grSStest criminal should fall, 

I think, iny friends, it is hut fair, 
fiach should, like me, his faults declare ’* 

Then rose the Fox— With gentle tone. 

He, bowing low, address’d the throne. 

Vour Majesty is much too good. 

Let not your scruples thus intrude- 
What! eating sheep — a vulgar »Uce — 

A wretched mob — my Sovereign Lord, 

Is that a crime ? No — on my word, « 
"IJie day you deign’d such stuff to touch, 
Yon honour’d them, great sir, too much. 
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And I'm the (ihepheril, \vc may state 
No penally could be too ftreat, 
l^'or he was of that noxious crew 
V\ lio yo\cin boasts by arts undue/' 

He spake — and flatterers approve — 
None dared a deep discussion ino\c 
Oil darkest crimes lecounted there, 

By wolf or tiger, bull oi bear. 

♦ Such mighty lords could do no wrong , 
Nor was theie one, of all the throng. 
Possess’d ofpowir, and jjrone tofigbl. 
That was not ever in the right. 

Down to the inasiill, all were sainted, 
And in the fairest eolouis jiainted. 

Tims, in his turn, confess’d the Asi 
Hunger — temptation — tendci glass 
And 1 do think, some demon’s powei, 
Assail'd me in a fatal hour. 

As through a field I once was led, 
Belonging to some monks, ’lii said. 

I eropt a bite — hroad as my tongue ; 

I own 'iwas veiy — \ery vviong — 

1 had no right — ’twas not my own !'^ 

'I'lie culprit thus was clearly sliewn, 
'riic council all with horror groan , 

A learned ^Volf, with woids at will, 
Pro\ed hy the nicest legal skdl 
The sacrdcgious Ass to be 
The cause of all their miseiy 

^hall iuch a svrelch retain his hiealh ^ 
No! he deserves, and sutlers death , — 
While all combine to juovc their sense 
Df such a capital ollence. 

According as you’re mean oi gnat, 

In Themis’ hall will be your iaie. 


MOniiUN THEATniC/Vl.s. 

Among the Mugulaiities of the day, the statu of the l^nghisli theatre 
and the declension of the higlicr order of tragedy and coincdy are jiar- 
ticiilarly remarkable. Year after year we have to lament the decline 
of dramatic taste ; we have something new to record whicli exhibits a 
continued descent towards degradation, and wc find the pleasure gained 
from dramatic sources of ainiiscraent lessening upon each successive 
visit we pay them. Is iti^bat w^e are more fastidious than our neigh- 
hours — that the recollection of other and better tunes leads us to de- 
preciate the present — that we are more nice and hypercritical than wc 
ought to be, — in sliort, that for the salte of singularity, or out of a ridi- 
culous querulousncss, wc arc too difficult to be pleased ? These que- 
ries may be answered by the observationKS that we arc not singular in 
our opinions, and that the full galleries and a decently filled pit of the 
company, in these times 'accustomed to govern the theatres, make 
nothing against opr argument. The classes of society in which those 
who have the tnost correct feeling for dramatic exhibitions must be 
arranged, arc become lukewarm towards them as they are at present 
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constituted, and look at tlicm (except on an occasional exhibition of one 
or two oi'our highest performers anil jicrformancos) v^ith a coldness 
bordering upon disguat. It is impossible that the want of taste in the 
most discerning ranks of society can be the cause of tlic slight interest 
now felt in our scenic representations. It would be singular indeed if 
this were ihe case, and tlu galleru s and pit (not the pit of the old cri- 
tical times, but of 18 il.>) had become marvellously endued with it. 
Yet if the fault be with the better classes of society who arc unable to 
relish that which finds so cordial a greeting iVoni the “ gods” — if those 
who prefer pantomime to sense and to poetic beauty, aie indeed become 
the most discriminating judges in the eyes of managers, we have a 
flattering picture of th.e progress of education, and a melancholy one 
of the retrocession in disceinmont of that onte-considerod the most ju- 
dicious part of a Uicatiicai audience. We contend, liowever, and no 
know we are right, that it is the duty of a n.ational theatre to lead the 
taste of an audience, not to come after it, though unhappily we see 
our managers for evci following the “ midtitinlc to do evil.” 

The first thing that strikes an observer of the modern theatre is the 
low, tasteless, and lifeless clunacter of almost all the new pieces brought 
forward for representation. Can this ari-,c IVom lick of discernment 
in those who rater for our aiinisemcm, or is it from the dearth of dra- 
matic talent ? Does it ensue from ihe pervuted notions whi.-h managers 
have sufTered to become theii priiuiples of action, or is the aiithorsin'p 
of tlie age unequal to tiiose flights of fancy and happy delineations of 
nature, which alone confer a high character on works written for the 
stage ! We will not think so meanly of our stage sovereigns, as to 
suppose they do not know bettor than they iict. 'I'liey must feel that 
the career which ihcj' pursue is not that of the best times of the British 
theatre ; and they ought to know, that had they refined instead of de- 
based the character of our theatrical amusements — had they kept a cor- 
rect eye ujion leading the public, they would have exalted the histrionic 
.art, increased ilie true interests of the drama, and gained a rich harvest 
of honour for themselves. The truth is, they have persevered in error 
against knowledge, and sinned with ojien eyes. They have regarded 
present rather than lasting profit, and preferred amusing a gallery of 
upper-servants and waiters out of place — in short, getting a house any 
way, — to pleasing the most judicious and rational part of society, which 
latter (w’e are truly sorry to notice, while we do not wonder at it,) too 
often leave the manager’s interest to the galleries and a “ begg.arly ac- 
count of empty boxes.” The more this has been the case, the more 
have the purveyors of our amuscnicnts plunged into extremes. No 
arts have been oniittelf to draw an audience o” any sort ; the very pro- 
stitutes have friie admissions to secure a sprinkling of the dissipated 
among our youth, and the exhibition in the lobbies which every where 
noses the matron and the female of virtue, (an exhibition not witnessed 
among forcigtiers, whose scenes of amiisemenC shew nothing to dis- 
please the most fastidious in taste andmorals) makes them more resem- 
ble huge brothels than buildings in whic^ tragedy with “ gorgeous 
pall” is to picture lessons of suffering virtue, or comedy to lash the vices 
of the age. The evil then has arisen in the main from the conduct of 
the managers themselves ; and if they wei’e to be judged by that con- 
duct tiionc, v\ithout intpuriug into motive, their condemnation must be 
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speedy and cei tain, Christianity, however, inculcates charity, and we 
are dispo!>ed to shew somewhat of this virtue even towards a manager. 
While insisting therefore upon the magnitude of the evil (hey have 
caused, some allowance must bo made ior the frailty and short-sighted- 
ness of human nature. I'he possession of an cxclusivo patent inspired 
very naturally the desire to accommodate a uumerous auditory ; and 
this desire was perhaps hacked by the promising character of tlie 
drama and perfonners, w^heu the theatres wer(' enlarged. J*erhai)s a 
covctonsui’Sj of juolit very naturally a.sj'sted wlure the prospects 
were so lavourable. New decor .vlions, iuercased salaiies to actors, 
profuse managements, and high rents, heaped burthen upon burthen. 
The ciioniu'iu hizL* of tiio aiul the cliinlnution of the better 

order of riclovs ; tlie wrmt of « new iissoriniout of .sound, t;istefnl and 
intellectual jiieecs, and the introduction of animals, hudoonery, and 
viiljrar laree in their places, have comributdl to die loss of the pro- 
prietors of these establishments — the e.strahi^ement of the old {genuine 
lovejs of tlie drama, and tlie dependence of the managers upon that 
class for lillinj)- their houses, to the coarse and luirefiiied pahues of which 
sucli fare was most a^rceahle. A ])ei severanc e in this course lias in- 
creased the mischief; and whore ii will terminate it is iinpo.ssiblc to 
say. The niaiui^ers, like the nation in tiu* late war, be^an upon a 
fallacious pn'ncijilo, raised up a i»i^anti{' cmemy, and have u> abide the 
event, 'flms, having (he monopoly of tlie nilional theatres in their 
hands, and loaded with heavy expenses, it is hut fair to think that the 
necessity of making what they (*an, at any rate, to keep their unwieldy 
macluiu‘H going, stilles their better jmlgments, and that tlu' feelings 
of the men of l)iisin(‘ss prevail over those of the profession. All we 
get now i.'* an occasional pcrfonnancc by Kean or \ oung, liadly siip- 
portc^d in tlie inferior characters, when an adjournment home at the end 
of the play takes place ; for ii i.s hecomo a common observation, that 
jiersoiis of judguK iit cannot at present sit out the whole of an ewening’s 
enlertainnienl at the great theatres without uinin, 

Ihit how are the lx tier pait of the public to become interested, as it 
should be, in theatrical alfaiisf — liow is the stage to be biougbt to that 
desirable point wdiicli shall lix the attention of every class, and contii- 
bute to the benefit of morals and the cultivation of a genuine taste for 
dramatic excellence ? 'riiis is a question not dillicult to answer. There 
are joint-stock companies enough in existence ; let one be formed to 
erect a theatre of moderate size, in which seeing and hearing are alike 
possible, and let the lictter performers be invited to enlist in the cause 
of the Hritish theatre, and make some exertions themselves for the 
higher branch of public 'amusement and iusiruJtipn, from which t/ict/ 
derive honour and reputation. Let us have an Engligli theatre as the 
French have their Theatre Fran^vh^^m which tragedy and comedy, of 
the better order, may be alone exhibited. Such a house would soon be 
resorted to by those wlio would be glad once more to sec a play acted 
that is not controlled by a gallery rabble, and that genteel comedy re- 
stored which the patent tl|catres have expelled ahogetber, but which a 
pure taste never would consent to banisln Let the house open at a 
later hour, and ^accommodate a little the dinner-time of the higher 
classes. Such an undertaking must answer ; but could the patent right 
be got over V We confess we do not see tliat in such matters, where 
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money has not been paid for the patent, the patentees have any right 
to curtai] the amusements of the public and force it to swallow what-« 
ever tliey may choose to give. The government that acts on free trade 
principles ought to consider this. Perhaps the difficulty might bo 
overcome in a way still more agreeable to all parties. Wc confess we 
love the old sounds of Covont Garden and Drury Lane for past recol- 
lections — for the hours of delight they have afforded us, and the names 
now in dust connected with them. Wc would rather see one of them 
become wortliy of the nation, set a brilliant example in leading the pub- 
lic taste, and every night overflowing with intellectual, fashionable, 
and discriminating audiences, than a theatre in any other spot. But 
they arc too largo, and have heavy pecuniary rlifficulties to combat; — 
might not one of them he pnuhased, or its burthens be removed by 
a joint-stock speculation in such an adventure, the house contracted to 
a reasonable size, and the restoration of the British dranta still take 
place in one of the patent houses ? Money will do any thing in this, as 
in other cases. Finally, if this plan b(‘ impracticul)le, could not the 
Haymarket Theatre be devoted to such a purjiose ? It opens under the 
direction of Mr. Percy Farren, a gentleinan well qualified to conduct 
such on undertaking ; — cannot subscribers be limnd, or a company 
formed for carrying itit(» cftect a siindar plan t It only requires to be 
set going to answer well. In such a house the raany-licaded monster, 
the gallery, could do nothing. A growing interest wouhl be felt for 
the stage ; men of sound judgment would become, as in the old time, 
our theatrical critics, and genius would be encouraged to labour for 
dramatic distinction. Let ttiese hints not be lost, but only flung aside 
for better as they occur. Let us look to it. We shall not then see 
kept wonten drive coarse bargains witli theatrical managers for exhi- 
biting their persons to gaping curiosity, after every recent degradation 
of character ; nor harlotry flouting us in every box ; nor melo-drama 
with the shmg of the kitchen and the stable, occupying tbe scone on 
which ShaLspeare, Sheridan, and our best national dramatists should 
alone app<'ar. Tlie present system cannot go on for ever — the theatres 
must be raised to a proper level, or the shadow of the legitimate drama 
w'ill soon cease to be seen among us. ’ 

The character of the pieces put forth on the modern stage, is dis- 
graceful to the country, and must be mainly attributed to the desire of 
pleasing the rabble at the expense of the histrionic character. Mr. 
Mathews, standing singly with his exhibition, finds a pit and boxes 
overflowing, but his galleries are always tlie thinnest part of the house. 
In tbe great theatres it is precisely the reverse ; whenct* can this arise 
hut from the nature ^f the entertainment t ^ Mr. Mathews sketches 
striking pictures of existing life and manners. He keeps to the truth 
of Nature, and Nature will always fix attention. His “ At Home” is a 
comody (upon a small scale) of intern life and manners, not extrava- 
gant, and for the most part confined to middling life. Leaving his 
great powers as an actor out of the question, the matter comes home to 
every man’s bosomv All can comprehend and judge of the truth or 
errors of the picture presented, and all feel t high interest in the sub- 
ject. Carry this idea into the larger theatres, and fxaminc whether 
their new pieces arc like any thing, or contain any characters that ever 
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have or can exist in the world. “ Gorgon, and Hydra, and Chimera dire” 
— nauseous caricatures of life, where modern life is attempted ; horses, 
grimace, pantomime, squared to suit the vulgar taste of the galleries, 
distinguish every fresh performance. Cliastity of colouring is scouted 
from the scene. To distort, not to picture life, and “hold the mirror 
up to nature,” and “ show the image of the time” — to attract the brutal 
laugh from excited vulgarity, are the main objects of the national thea- 
tres of England in their present representations. What will the result be 
when fiery serpents, giaiits, and gunpowder, ce.ase to be novelties even 
to the galleries? It is a misfortune then to our country that the true 
object of the stage is so neglected ; and that year after year goes by 
without leaving one true record of the manners of the time-one piece 
of refined writing in the shape of comedy, that we can see acted with 
pleasure, and can peruse with delight in the closet. It is in vain that 
this deficiency is attributed to the lack of dramatic authors ; had the 
managers led their audiences as they should have done, talent would 
not have been w'anting to their aid. The manufacturers of melo- 
dramas and farces, such as are at jtresent kept in pay, would not 
have existed ; but works consonant to true taste would have been 
produced. The little honour and profit to be gained by the better 
class of authors, .and the risk to which they know they expose them- 
selves in writing pieces, the success of which does not depend upon 
intrinsic merit, makes it worse than folly to toil for unmerited disap- 
pointment or a qualifiod applause. Were a correct taste established in 
our theatres, and audiences led by them, there would not long be a 
lack of novel pieces, and a new and better class of authors would start 
with ardour in the service of the drama. Now, when the rabble that 
leads the manager is umpire, who would endure the mortification of 
its insults, or believe his own literary failure to be really caused by the 
w.'int of j)ower in his works ? 

In the high walk of tragedy it seems as if our day had gone by for 
ever. &hakspear(> himself, witii a new tragedy, would hardly be tolerated 
for half a dozen successive nights. And when our tragic actors favour us 
with the pieces of our great dramatist, it may be questioned whether 
the larger part of the audience do not rather tolerate than enjoy the 
exhibition — assuredly they can have no cordial feeling, no sympathy 
with the productions of the poet. But we might go much more into 
the causes and effects of the present deficiency of correct taste in the 
public as it affects the drama ; it is better to point out some mode of 
remedying the evil, and to urge those who possess long purses and 
willing hearts to strike out a scheme for its restoration to a state wor- 
thy our literature and high character as a nation in oTlwr respects. Let 
us have one British theatre : strangers may then be able to appreciate 
the national taste, and to visit some cjjlificc solely consecrated to a 
chaste exhibition of the works of our best tragic and comic authors. 
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HIE CAN A 1)1 AN EMIGKA NT.— NO. HI. 

.'n’RiN(i rcUirned, and found nio lingering on the pleasant banks of 
the Ohio. Who that has once seen that unetpiailcd riv( r, will not recall 
with emotions of deliglit the prospects he has enjoyecl along its full 
spread ing bosom, the magnificent vegetation on the sitore, the romantic 
log-lnit witli grouj>s of childrcti before its door, tlie smiling larm and 
luxuriant orchard, or the incipient village rising on the upland, and t)ie 
commerce, wealth, and aelivity of the populous town? The stranger 
is continually emerging from the unhroken solitude ol the woods into 
the light and bustle ol' society — p.'issing frotn the strokes of the wood- 
man, clearing the way tor the labours of future generations, from the 
shrill calls of the wood-jiecker and the s(>othing music of (he humming- 
bird, into the clamour of trade, the noise of Imihliug. and the never- 
ceasing stir of an enterprising comiiumity ! 'I’o a mind uiiomharrassed 
with the ordinary carc.s of life, a voyage down La liellc liiviere’* 
affords some of the most gratifying prospects and soothing einulious 
which our nature is capable of enjoying. On its smooth and wavcloss 
bosom, you are home calmly along without noise or agitation, in your 
silent career hurrying jiast the wooded and pictuiesiiue islands that in- 
tersect the stream, and the beautiful towns along the shore, shining 
white in the .suiiheams, or disjiLiying by the smoke of their steam-en- 
gines that the refined inventions of Kurope have also taken n]> their 
abode in the western wilds. What lover of Nature’s charms can survey 
the prospects llirough which his bark glides smoothly on — whether it 
he at tlie glorious hour of sunrise, when the vapours of night are dis- 
appearing from the valley --at noon, when the glaring orb of day shoots 
down hi.s cloudless rays upon the mirror-like surface of the waters — or 
whether it be by tlie “ pale moonliglit,” when all, save the mounifid 
whip-po-will, is .silent as the grave — and hesitate for a moment (o de- 
cide that such variety ot still life and bustling activity, of the arts of 
civilisation and the sombre nuijesty of the woods, is altogether without 
a parallel, lie may sad on the expanded surface of Lake Leman, visit 
the romantic scenes of Mcillcrni, or wind amidst the fairy islands of the 
Lago Mnggiore, and the princely splendours of Como ; but all is poor, 
tasteless, and unirapassioned, compared to the boundless magnilicence of 
the grout river of the West. Tliere, he treads the ground trod by 
Logan and 'Tccumst', casts his eye over the mounds and barrows of 
Indian tribes that have long since disappeared from the earth — that 
have crossed the northern continent in their })rogre!,s towards the land 
of the sun, or have, perchance, been exterminated by a more barbarous 
race, by tlie forefiMiers of those poor, d, graded remnaute of Indians 
who now hunt the butiiilo on the plains of the Kauzas, or entrap the 
beaver pn the barren ridges of the rocky mountains. On the spot where 
Logan’s family were butchered by the murderous rifles of the Virginian 
backwoodsmen, on the very spot where thirty years ago the husband- 
man went armed to the lield, and kept his gun and tomahawk ready to 
repel the aggressions <jf the Indians, npw appear the abodes of peace 
and happiness, surrounded by luxuriant fields of grain, cultivated with 
Luropcan skill, and more than European su( cc.s<i. The Indian glory 


* Till, n.uiu (jivcit to the Oliio by itt. fiitd tliscovi-rcrt, the Fn,ucli of Canada. 
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hds disappeared, and nought remains of their name and race bat the 
* traditions of &,ivage warfare pieserved by the priniitivc settlers, with 
the lofty titles they gave to the rivers and rcniarkahle spots of their 
native inheritance. Some tribes have been dispossessed of tlu'ir lands 
by force of arms, or by the “extinguishment of their lille’’ by the 
American government in return for presents to their c'ucfft; the o have 
been driven back tar from the hanks of the Oliio ; others have been ex- 
terminated by war, f.nnine, and disease ; and the extensive and fertde 
tendlory hetwei-n the Mississippi, the Alleghany Mountains and the 
Lakes of Canada, is now the scene of peace, i>rosperity, and all tlic re- 
finements of social life. 

It would prove uninteresting to enter upon the trifling incidents that 
occurred during my voj age down a river so well known and .so often 
described as the Ohio, it may Mifllcc, then, to mention, that eaily in 
the spring 1 left Pittsburg in a small skiff by myself, and floated gailv 
down this placid and delightful stream. I tpent a day or two in the 
larger towns on niy way, and at the approach of night often landed at 
some log-luit on the hanks, and sought .and obtained hospitality. This 
was a mode of seeing the eoiintry a ihous.and times more delightful to 
me than Jmrrying forward in the stcan;-boat, as my time vva,s unlimited, 
and I felt amusement and excitatu<n by the novelty of changing my 
home with the return of every evciung, as well as in paddling my frail 
bark along the stream. VV'ere it not foi the current, one miglit almost 
imagine this to ho a mighty inland Jake, winding its arms between tJie 
mountains, and presenting in numberless scenes the appearance of total 
seclusion from tlie world, like “the Happy Valley." Here might the 
lone enthusiast hold his most sublime and unearthly reveries with every 
accoinpaiiiment of solitude, inajeslic scenery, and interesting associa- 
tion. At times tlie usual silence and solitude were broken by Ibo ap- 
proach of lingo wooden-bouses floating along the stream, and disclosing 
within their walls a confused assenildoge of lamiJies, with their wag- 
gons, horses and cattle, (like the patii.ucln if old) on tlieir way to the 
Icrtile countries on the Wabash andMissoiiii. I was wont to had them 
as they passed along, and occasionally to join their party for a few 
hours,' so that I gained moie minute know'ledge of some parts of the 
backwoodsman’s habits than months of intimacy might have afforded 
me on the shore. These emigrants were removing their residence a- 
few hundred miles farther West, more from the love of change than 
from any necessity of leaving their former home.s. Some neiglibouring 
farmer had perhaps bought lands in “ the new settlements and, insti- 
gated by his flattering accounts of the soil, without hesitation or reluc- 
tance they had sold off the pitipcrty they bad cultivatevl for a series of 
years, and were now about to enter upon untried scciies. *Such is the 
unvarying character of all the inhabitants of America, Canadians and 
republicans alike. It is carried to its fullest extent by the early settlers, 
those pioneeis of civilizatioft, who are themselves unlit for any thing but 
hunting or clearing the woods ; hut it also exerts a very powerful in- 
fluence over the best educated ^habitants of America. Changing their 
modes of life, changing their abodes, ceaseless locomotion appear their 
predominant characteristics. It would seem that the very air of the 
country incites to change, and expands the mind to adventure ; for even 
our own countrymen become almost equally restless on their arrival, and 
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think no more of taking a journey of five hundred or a thoubaud iiiiIcn, 
than they wotild of visiting their county town in England a short time 
before. A few hundred miles more after crossing the mighty ocean, 
sccni but a drop in the bucket not worthy of a thought. Our Cana- 
dians will not hesitate, for the difference of a few pounds, to change their 
iiinns instanter, and to remove to a distance of two or three hundred 
miles. The disease is not, therefore, peculiar to the republicans, though 
they arc, perhaps, more deeply affected by it than their northern neigh- 
bours. Its greatest evil is not so much the loss consequent on con- 
tinual change of place, thus giving up all the benefits acquired by pre- 
vious experience ; as that it tends to destroy those feelings of predilec- 
tion for a particular spot, for, in one word, home, which seem so closely 
.allied to family affection. This constant habit of considering every 
place but as a temporary abode, that may at tiny time be abandoned on 
the slightest temptation, prevents the growth of those feelings attached 
to home in other countries ; and by early scattering the different 
branches of a family, weakens and nearly di'stroys tliose ardent feelings 
of affl’ction that are the greatest ornament of our nature. Whether the 
inlluenec of climate, or the habit of wandering be the principal cause, 
the f.ict itself is eeit iin, that whatever may be the virtues of the Ame- 
ricans, and they ha\c many, they particip.'iic largely in the apathy of 
the Indian charaeler, aiul show little of that w.armth of affection, love, 
and friendship we arc accustomed to see exemplified in Europe. 

Most strange it is., that, with this apparent apathy, they shoidd sur- 
pass the liveliest nations of the Old Woild in their displays of religious 
enthusiasm. Every people has had its hot and cold (its of religious 
xeal, but none has preserved it so long and so extensiroly as the Ame- 
ricans. The Analiaptists of Oermany, the Preshyterians of Scotland, 
and the Methodists of England, had their early fils of cntluisiasm long 
since quenched by the cooling ordeal of philosophy; but all siicts in 
the New World preservi* a vigorous spiiit of proselytising, that has no 
recent ex.implcs in tl\e peaceful and unambitious churches of Europe. 
Much of these effects must be attributed to the circumstances and 
situation of the jieoplc. Scattered over such an extensive territory, in 
iuany places remote from ncigbbours, and tar distant from a church of 
their own faith, the inhabitants make amends for these cooling in- 
fluences by periodical assemblages in the woods, that recall all the fire 
of their devotion. They have too high an opinion of themselves to 
believe implicitly in priest or presbyter, so that superstition has little 
or no inffuence over their minds ; but the solitude of their habitations, 
and the gloomy scenery amidst which they jiass tlicir lives, naturally 
engender those »i(5rhid fix-lings of religioi--, which make the will of the 
Deity seem, to them clearly spoken by the momentary flashes of 
thought that strike (heir imagination. This is not confined to one or 
more sects ; for all maintain, with more or less zeal, that these inward 
feelings or convictions arc the true criteria of sincere religion. These 
sentiments, however, and the assemblages that produce such an out- 
breaking of religious fervour, are perhaps peculiar to the circum- 
stances in which the people are placed, Snd may, therefore, be passed 
over without animadversion. , 

If misery make us acquainted with strange bed-fcliows, travelling in 
the Wo.siern woods brings us into contact with strange characters. In 
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ihe boats 1 met witli on my voyage, or in the villages along the shore, 
where I sojourned for a time, it was my lot to fall in with men who had 
borne a share, more or less important, in almost every convulsion that 
has agitated Europe for the last thirty years. Many delightful hours 
have I spent in listening to tales of warfare from men of all countries, 
trom the Vistula to the Tagus, and in comparing our respective reflec- 
tions on past events and the scenes that lay before us. But these are 
vulgar incidents, such as might have occurred in any country in 
Europe — not so some rare character.?, whom it was my good fortune to 
meet with as a specimen of the “olden tivnes.” T!le^e were three 
Frenchmen, far aHfvanced in life, and scattered along distant jiarts of the 
Oliio. Whatever may be the changeability of the French iiiiiul, the 
French character is undoubtedly the most li.'ied and unchangeable of 
any in F.urope, — a fact I rather suspected before, but which I never saw 
.so fully exemplified as by these three worthies. More tlian thirty 
years had elapsed since they had left the banks of the Seine and the 
Garonne; and during that long period they had resided among the 
rude backwoodsmen, or the wilder Indians : ycl, changed in years, 
though not in mind, they remained unaltered and unalloyed by foreign 
manners, as at their first importation. They had changed tlieir eoun- 
try, but scarcely their tongue ; for though their French was but a rude 
patois, their English had the merit of being a language completely iut 
generis. Tlieir love of fun, frolic, c/tansoiis' grivmscs, frills, finery, 
pomatum, and snuff’, with the usual concomitants, was altogether as 
complete as if they liad acted a pageant at the court of tliat great aetor 
of royalty, Louis the h’ourtecnth, of liappy and immortal memory. It 
need scarcely he added, that the </«c/u- of the aneien )igin)c was a never- 
failing appendage to those venerable remnants of anrient folly', along 
with all the formal manners and ceremonious practices that distinguished 
the middle ranks ol' I’renchimn before that horrible catastrophe, 
yclept the Ilevolution, had swept away, in uudistiuguishing ruin, poti- 
tesse, powder, and pomatum. Sic tramit gtoiui mumh, as the sculptor 
inscribes over the defunct. Tliough these expatriated l'’rcnchmen pre- 
sented, in the fulness of their ancient costume, and in the formality of 
their manners, a striking contrast to the abrupt ways and impictu- 
resque dress of their present compatriots, yet they had a simplicity and 
bonltommie In their whole demeanour, that blunted the edge of ridicule, 
while their kindness, humanity, and social virtues, gained them the un- 
bounded esteem of the people among whom they dwelt. In the years 
1789 and 90, some speculative Americans circulated through different 
cities of Europe spacious plans of fine plantations, with towns and vil- 
lages appended ; and all this iEHi the Ohio river, wher^ scarcely a village 
existed at the time ; they succeeded, however, (like some oil our traders 
on the Stock Exchange) in exchanging ti^es to uncleared lands for lots 
of solid gold. Along with many hundreds of their countrymen, our 
three worthies bought estates in the land of promise, — but, alas ! for 
many years they found it not to be a land of performance. About 
three hundred miles below Pitt|burgh, they built the town of Gallipolis ; 
but just as they were beginning to surmount their manifold difficulties, 
the Ohio Company .failed in performing its engagements with the 
government, which claimed and took the cleared and uncleared lands 
from the luckless colonists. This wa.s the downfal of the settlement, 
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and its members were immediately dispersed over all the stales of tlio 
Aineiicaii union. Before leaving Paris, they had paid five francs for 
land not then worth five farthings per acre ; they had cultivated it for 
some years, though daily exposed to the tomahawks of the Indians 
(wlio kindly prevented the approach of famine, by thinning their num- 
bers) ; and after surviving all disasters, they were turned from their 
homes in their old ago, and exposed to want and penury ! Such, too, 
was the fate of Boon, the discoverer of Kentucky. That enterprising 
hunter first climbed the Alleghany Mountains, in North Carolina, and 
looked down upon the fertile plains that extended towards the Ohio ; 
he ventured into tliis garden of the Indians, this hunting paradise, and 
after many bloody struggle'., and the unceasing warfare of ycar.s, he 
succeeded in driving every Indian beyond its hounds ; yet, after all his 
achievements (unequalled even by the deeds of chivalry), was this 
veteran warrior forced in his old, age to remove beyond the Mississippi! 
When my Gallic friends were turned from their homes, they all betook 
themselves to the same livelihood — they booaiiic doctors, which, of 
course, includes the positive, comparativ<‘, and superlative degrees of 
the medical profc.ssionji.and in inakinj? this choice, they doubtless 
reasoned, like the Mussulman, that “ when God gives a place, he givc^ 
the talent to fill it.” 'Fheir practice was, I believe, very harmless, 
however ; at least there was but one .Sangrado amongst them, and his 
striking predilection for bleeding in its various branches, and blistering 
the head, including .sfinvn^n, conimv dc raison, inclined me to give him 
credit for having obtained a real diploma from the Parisian College of 
— barber-surgeons I 

From these veteran anomalies among the American coloni.sts, 1 re- 
ci'ivcd some amusing information relative to the’ settlement on the 
Sciota, the situation of the Indians In early times, and the progress of 
change along the great rivers of the West. My own experionee in Ca- 
nada hail alreuiiy given me ..,ome little insight into the habits of French 
emigrants ; and, shortly after the period in question, I iravelletl over 
nearly all the old traces of their early settlements, that had been esta- 
blished since the lime ol Tju Salle. But of this hereafter. It is well 
known that the French extended a chain of forts from Canada to tlie 
Mississippi long before the settlement of Louisiana ; and that while 
the English colonies on the coast were struggling with the Natives, 
their rivals had already obtained a complete ascendancy over the 
Indian tribes, and were, in faet, the true sovereigns of North America. 
They had pene|i'atcd beyond Lake Huron more tlian two hundred 
years ago; and the .accounts written by their missionary priests are 
still the only apifccntic records of theso remote posts which at this 
moment remain the nllniia Thuk of accurate geography to the Cana- 
dians of the nineteenth century ! Such w.as the enterprising .spirit of 
the F'rcnchmcn of those days, who, at the same moment, laid the 
foundations of extensive empires in Asia,* Africa, and America, that 
have since been lost by the apatliy and thouglitlessncss of their dc- 
scindants. Vincennes on the Wabash, and Kaskaskias on the Mis- 
sissippi, (fifteen hundred mites from thfc coast,) were founded prior to 
New York and Philadelphia. Had the govemmeijt at home adequately 
.supported tlie Canadian settlers of those times, the whole of the coun- 
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try, now known as the United States, would have owned France as 
its father-land, and the F»ench lanpjnage would have enjoyed the 
same pre-eminence as the English now possesses. But the French set* 
tiers were little qualified for founding a firm and stable empire amidst 
the circumstances with wliich they were surrounded. To conquer or 
lo conciliate tlie Natives, they well knew ; but in tlie arts of peace* and 
industry that distinguished the English exiles, in those habits of foic'- 
sight, order, and perseverance, that ehanf>e the face of a wilderness, 
they were iniserably deficient. With the gaiety, thoughtl(*ssness, and 
improvidence of tlieir countrymen ot those days, they were little fitted 
to contend in the race for empire witli the stern rcligioiuslb of New 
England. Ycl their very defects gave them imhounded mlluence over 
the savage inhabitants of the wilderness. Thoughtless, daring, and 
imjnovideiU, Uke the Imlians by whom they ^^ele surrounded, their 
similarity of habits attached their wild neighbours to their cause, and 
ever since made them invariably regard a Frenchman as a I’liond. 
They mingled with tlie Natives without constraint, adoptid ihcii 
habits, and soon boasted all the simplicity of manners, love of inde- 
pendence, and spiiit of adventure, that distinguished tlu' red men oi 
the w^oods* 1'Iieso feelings are common e no ugli to all scttlcis, of vvlial- 
ever nation, when they live in contact with the Indians; but by none 
W( re they ever adopted to such an extent as by the Frcncli Canadians* 
Intermediate breeds of French Indians soon appeared ; and at Prairie 
dll Chien, PrairuMlu Kochcr, Mitliilimackinac, and other remote posis 
of the fur-tradeis, tlusc mongrel de-.cendants of I hi* soldiers of the 
(iraiid Monarque, with theii Creole speerli, Ficiieli frippery, and In- 
vlian indifleienec, may be seen at the presi nt das . Y . 
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euve^rus hi(i topp'd the pail ol Uo^.t 
AL tins and t’other side ol l)o\ei, 

\\ *ts li and ptul-maiiu ^ 

And rerlanily lu) womaii-halci . 

But hits of blood, who fiercely dach on. 
And madly run the lacc of lashion, 

Must lo<3lv to break down soon or late, 
And bide the mettled racer’s fate : 

We cannot cat our cake and ha\c ii, 
Nor hope to spend our cash aiul sa\c it 
i hiis Fractus, m his paces shackled, 

At last IS lo a go-cart tackled ; 

Their task his nether limbs disown, 
Uevohedfrom the cinctuie down. 

The bust, 'lib true, siill unimpair’d, 

No shock ofdbrtunc yet had snaied ; 
jMore giaccful none, md none more alile 
To do the honours of the table ; 

At breakfast, du^ner, cards and tea, 

At conversation who but he ? 

Fractus, somewhat the worse foi iveai, 
With eighteen hundred pounds a-ycar. 
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A marquis too, the which mayhap 
A very handy marriage-trap, 

Bethought him of a choice receipt 
To bolster up hia feeble state. 

He had, he found, no time to lose, 

And knew that beggars must not choose. 
Nor ddiry,y had a light to be 
A nnii so lame and halt as he. 

Thus humbled by the paraljtics. 

He own’d the imlh, and dainn’^d the critics. 

not he put his best leg out 
To hil|) the suit he went about , 

For had lie gone to ask his life. 

And not to b irgain lor a wife. 

No leg eoiild hapless rracLiis ino\c 
For pUy, money, nor forloxc, — ■ 

But 111 his Merlin eh iriot pliced. 

Ills imorous caust' the suilor giact d 
With flowing woids uul winning ii 
He thus besought a widow'd fur 
** V^idua, ^Oii see a (oinmoii file 
Ila-> hrouMt us to a single staU , 

And, hilM' ay down the stre uii ot hit, 

I am no hnsbaiul, }ou no v\ifc. 
fnvolxcd is both are in the sci ipc. 

We must contrite a joint tsnpc 

V\ hat though no eonscious moon oi rope, 

t)r mask shall aid yon to elope, 

Unt quietly you walk down stairs. 

As if to plj your household cne«i^ 

Ihe parson, too, in saying grace, ^ 

Must duly wei^h the biidegrooin’s cut, 

And guard against the tongue of si iude i, 

By leaxuig out the smgh (nlaidn ” 

\\ ith faltenng \oiec and downca l tycs 
111 inswer Vidua thus replies 
** Much flatter d by the honour menu, 

And thank ful for the kind intent 
The smiUs of wedlock and its trowns, 
lls lub and ouls, ana ups and down , 

Are things 1 am no stranger to, 

And well, no dc;ub(, aie known to yon 
A ihorny pith crates wary walking, 

And counsel’s wanted more thin talking 
The case demands mature suagf^'^hon, — 

My pillow must lesohe the question ” 

Like otlui beds of justice, tins 
Ijg ^aid to be somewhat reiuUi , 

And, motion ifter motion heard. 

The final ouler^b still defen’d. 

At length in lIisMry, anno post, 

The cause comes on, the moiiou \ lost, 
Costs with the cause decreed to' go, 

And parties left in iifatu fjtio , 

Defend int order’d to nrotidc 
JMauUiff a falts quahs bride.* 


Cci 1 R. 
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Jjove will find out a wai/. 

[The first volume of our Journal contains a great many stories of 
monks and nuns. Tlicy were occasioned by the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and naturally became favourites-fwith a generation who had 
manifested their zeal in that work. The chief historian is my name- 
sake Harry. Some would not bear repeating in these days, and many 
others are to be veeeived with caution ; though it is not to be doubted, 
that a state of life so opposed to the natural condition of humanity gave 
rise to many frightful disorders. There is mention made in history of 
))articular instances which form the ground-work of several of the 
stories ; as the conversion of a nunnery at Cambridge into Jesus college, 
on account of its dissolute behaviour ; the overthrow of a jolly abbess 
of the name of Jocosa or Joyse Rous, who used to keep it up with her 
nuns at midnight, drinking ; and the summary character of the abbot 
of St. Albans, who besides the peccadilloes of simony and usury, 
ejected a whole convent of nuns, in ordet that he might fill it with 
ladies of a less solitary description. 

I shall not venture upon a story like that. But the narrative of the 
venerable mother Jocosa is Wo curious for omission, and involves an 
anecdote, hitherto unpublished, of Henry the Eighth. J'he history of 
the Cambridge nunnery may also be told with becoming decency, and 
shall be laid in due time before the reader. The one selected at pre- 
sent, may he taken as a specimen of the manner in which abuses of this 
kind may !)e safely told. The particulars were evidently furnished by 
the parties themselves, persons of good families in my ancestors’ county, 
and very likely aetpiaintcd with them. The Periams, 1 believe, are 
extinct in the male line, but the Parkers are still flourishing in that 
quarter. 

The narrative has run to greater length than I expected ; and has 
broken in uj)on the plan I had laid down for these papers, which was, 
rather to make every number consist of three or four short articles, 
than occupy it at any time with one subject. I shall take more care 
another time. The abridgment nevertheless from my ancestors' manu- 
script is considerable. He was a diligent cultivator of the style of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and of the Italian novelists, the most particular of old ^ 
gentlemen. It struck me, that as the Italian novels abound in monastic 
gossiping, and Henry Honeycomb has translated a few of them in a 
style of singular eccentricity (a sort of Italianate English), he might have 
palmed some foreign tales upon us for domestic on<;s ; but I can find 
no traces of them in Boccaccio, Bandello, the Pecorone, or any other 
writer in the collection of Novellieri ; nor do I believe, bfter dilijyrent 
search among our own writers and compilers, that any one of them is to 
be met with out of the pale of our Family Book.] 

“ LOVE WILL FtND OUT A WAY.” 

1 Old Eni’liili Ballads. 

On Christmas-day, in the year 1536, at the abbey church of St. 
Mary Ottery m Devonshire, just as the ho.st tfras about to be elevated, 
a shrill i^ice,*hich Nevertheless* appeared to be half-3nflbcat«d with 
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iTiiiHioii, ctu'(J uiit I'rom the gallery where the monks were sitting, “ 1 
Jill) a Moinaii, and the abbot's a villain." 

A fiirat stir ensued in the gallery. The abbot suddenly presented 
liiniself in the front, holding a pale and frighterted-looking young man, 
uni- of the monks. lie was liiinself much agitated, and addressed the 
congregation in the following words “ The prayers of all good 
Christian people are desired for an unhappy soul, grievously tormented 
with fits of Iniiacy.” The young man was then carried out, and the 
service proceeded. 

'Phis cry, and the extraordinary ciFCiim»tance that followed it, ex- 
cited great talk in the noighbonrhood. Neither the abbot nor his 
monks enjoyed the best reputation. His cxamjde liad undone tin- 
severity of bis doctrine ; for he would fain have had a monopoly of bis 
licence, but was forced to compromise the matter, and wink at a pai- 
tieip.uion. His propen-n'ty to the fair sex in paitieidar, was notorious. 
The moment thorerore the voice' was heard in the ehuri-h, it was be- 
lieved to he that ol' a woman ; though wiili wliat j'ace, or under wliat 
])rele\t, she could have been introdm-ed among the reverend father.s on 
such an occasion, could ijiftl he tonji-cturcd. On the other hand, the 
person who had been l)ruiii<ht forward as needing the prayers of the 
laity (which made some of tin* neighhonrs very merry at llie abbey’s 
expen.^e) was known to luery body in the village for a monk so alflict- 
ed. Me had ftever (-ric<l out before; hut tliit- did not prove the im- 
possibility of hiis having now done it: and though the voice sounded 
like a woman’s, there was no knowing how agony might not have 
wr<mght it to that umuitural ])iteh. 

Opinion was nui-ch divided on the suhjeit. People did not know 
how to reconcile their own jariing s-.teeulations. Not so JiOrd Pitz- 
wavren, a powerful uohlemau, who had « ;vt in the neighbourhood, and 
who was at vaiianee wi'li ilie ahliot. A joiig knowledge ol'tlie latter’s 
character, and a ilispiite ol’ eijually long standing respecting some 
meadows that lay between tlu-ir domains, inclined him to believe the 
worst. He set his agents to work, and soon got information enough to 
excite attention to tin- mystery at cOutt;,^ihus gratifying himself in 
every way, for lie at once indulged his resentment, jileased flie king 
and his minister, who wished for tliis kind of information beyond all 
others, and indulged in i-ertaiu vinous, not only lespecting meadows, 
bill their abutments, w-hicli tuiiu-d out to be well founded. 

■ All that Ins lordship Iiad yet ili-.eo\ercd, was, that there was actually 
a female in tlm monastery. 'I'ln- monks denied that slic.had been 
brought there by the abbot’s comiivance, or by any body’s ; and said, 
that a Iieavy pnni*shmi'iit wo.dd fall on herJicad. They protested, that 
this female Ijad nothing to do with the cry in the church ; that the 
imagination of the invalid had been disturbeiL by a knowledge of her 
being among them ; and that a due uQSi^unt of her, and her intrusion 
inti the, abbey, would be given lo tlio parishioners. Meanwhile, she 
was under close confinement in the bousp of a|^an who worked for the 
■ monastery ; which was true. Somctbkig was added about officious 
and fneddling jiersons, jealous of the |fiWularity of the church ; and an 
sinful appeal wa.s made from tho — to the^ jntere.sts of the pa- 

Yrishioners; who, in fact, were not'scHrr^ to let the abl^ continue in a 
«-Oasonable course ol' scandal, provide^ distributed his^Hsua| i|uantity 
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of alms, gave as much good work to the labourers^ and continued to 
let certaiit tenements at their singularly low rent : offices of charity, in 
which he had shewn great symptoms of becoming zealous. 

The monks were right in their allegation respecting the mode in 
which the female had come among them. It was lier own doing. She 
had offered herself, in boy’s clothes, as an jnmate of the monastery on 
any terms, and with a view to enter on a noviciate : and nobody, till of 
late, had known that she was any other timn she pretended. It was 
observed, at the same time, that the monks who gave this information, 
and who would sometimes offer it before it was asked, weie always the 
same men, consisting of but two or three out of the whole number. 
The porter was one ; but ilie rest were generally loitering about the 
gate. None of the others wore to he seen A young monk in parti- 
cular, very popular on account of the sweetness and pensiveness of liis 
manners, was never to be met ivith. 

The following history ultimately transpiied We shall lehile it in 
its order up to the period before us, and then go on with what took 
place in consequence of the cry in the church. 

Francis Periain was younger son of a g9bd family at Kirtoii in De- 
vonshire. He was designed for tlie church ; but the intention was 
dropped, on account of a fortune 1< ft liiiii Howeier, die ehiij^h was 
unwilling to let him gb. fie was kept iiiiich .at home, under the eye of 
his mother, and of the priest who educated him ; but Ills nature being 
lively and sanguine, the first thing he did on entering the world wtis to 
fall in love. The lady vvas the first young l.ady he Iiad conversed 
widi ; and the first conversation nude him her prisoner. The mother 
was very angiy nt first, and gate the object of lii.s ]>assion a variety^ of 
ill names ; but finding that she was of good birth and bad a consider- 
abh' fortune, her opinion changed. It v\,is .igieed, that nothing better 
could liave happened for the family of tlie Peririins, pi'ovided a due re- 
gard for the ciiurcli could be maiut.iuud among the progeny to come. 
Hut a new obstacle occurred. 'Ihe lady would not have the lover. 
Slie was a haughty beauty, proud of a fortune twice as large as bis, and 
resolved to nnarry nothing uttfler a title, Fiaiici.s was struck to the 
heart. His first taste of the world had been very sw'cct : lie was 
pleased with every body and every thing : the lady, who witii all her 
pride was a coquet, had encouraged his advances ; he vvas good and 
unsuspecting, and could not suddenly awake to the knowledge that there 
were dispositions less Iciiul and lionoiirable than his own, in persons of 
his own age, without a sui prise the most affiicting. 1’lie priest, who 
had acknowledged the e.xpediency of the match, because lie could not 
help it, now took advantagfc of his sorrow to press bn him the nothing- 
ness of the world. Francis admitted what he said, but with the humi- 
lity and patience, and not withbut the hopes of a lover, held it his duty 
nevertheless to see if he could not turn the heart of a beauty, who 
thought too much of t^e^pride of the eyes. He persevered in his suit 
for two years. At len^h, meeting with no encouragement, nor even 
with incivility, which wght have rendered him more submissive, or 
awakened his resentment, he^^hdrew in hopeless patience from the 
world, and buried himself in dSlIi' monastery of St. Mary Ottery. 

First lov^*’ (piotb Ihe at this part of the narrative, “ are 

thing.s n^^ably leeretl at andf ; but in good trutli they do colour 

^ 2 p 2 
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and concern the lives of honest gentlemen, more than such pleasant 
companions wot of : and methinks, the true method of dealing with 
well-disposed youth, be neither to make too light of such matters, nor 
withal to carry an over*sour and formal countenance of restraint, but 
to deal frankly and honestly with .honest minds, ahd shew them rather 
what sort of women would be a blessing and comfort to their days. 
Here was a young gentleman, as the history will shew, who, had he 
been plainly guided as to what natures it were to his profit to love, and 
put handsomely in the way of them, instead of being admonished by a 
silly woman and a knavish Homan priest not to love at all, would have 
escaped years of doleful suffering, besides great peril to his soul’s 
health among those pestilent friars.” The writer adds a curious re- 
mark. “ Note," saith he, “ that young men which have grown up 
with sisters, are less exposed to this peril of falling in love unwisely, 
than such as be unused to that kindred; for that young girls do use to 
shew their humours and girlish weakness more freely in their own 
homos, and before they anivc at women’s e,-.late, than w'hen they dress 
up their behaviour, like their bodies, for them that know them not : 
the which experience rendercth the young man their brother mar- 
vellously cautolou.s and acute, when he conieth to bethink himself of a 
wife : j|br in other women he sceth other men’s sisters ; whereas the 
poor youth who wanteth that help to funniofo^i/, beholdeth none but 
Queen Helens and the ladies of Ainadis de Gaul ; and so taking any 
painted face for an findeth, peradventure to his despair, that he 

hath hound himself to a xoay dnell." 

It was about three years after the entrance of Francis into the monas- 
tery, that a stripling of a tender age, and apparently brought up with 
delicacy, prc.sented himself at the abbey-gate, and begged to be ad- 
mitted as an inmate under any circumstances. The vagueness and 
earnestness of his request made the abbot suspect him to be a runaway 
youth, who was to be sent back to his parents; but although the little 
stranger, with great firmness and gentleness, declined giving an ac- 
count of himself, yet upon his repeated protestations that he was no 
such person, joined to a look of singular innocence and distress, and an 
asseveration that he should die in the neighbourhood if they rejected 
him, the abbot was induced to give him admission for a time, hoping 
that his family woifid not be long before they discovered him. The 
reverend father was willing to amuse himself meantime with endeavour- 
ing to discover his secret, and looked for honour and advantage in the 
end from those who came to claim him. The youth was clad as a lay- 
brother, and given the office of censer-hoy in the chapel, where bis 
beauty rendered him an object of admiratitin. "Little William," said 
the abbot in the boy’s hearing, to a favourite monk, “ wanteth nothing 
save the being a woman, to be, an angel. Verily, as I turned upon him 
the othof day, whereas he knelt with the censer, 1 started for my sins, 
his visage and pretty seeming looked so h'havenly amidst the sweet 
odour. Hey, brother Thomas ? What thinnest thou Aaron would 
have said to such a lip at his beard, a Woman to it V Brother 
Thomas, who had not drunk so much as my lord abbot, bowed with 
an air of piety, and answered, that thd holiest of men would have been 
pleased to see the encouraging manner iO which it pledfK^d his lordship 
to speak of youth and simplicity. Little William was rather surprised 
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at the manner in which youth and simplicity were encouraged ; but he 
looked down, and threw into his countenance as vague an expression as 
terror would allow. More than one circumstance had terrified him, 
since he came to the abbey. The inmates, at all hours, did not appear 
to consist entirely of men. Young as he was, he observed more than 
was suspected. The abbot took bim to be eleven or twelve at most; 
but the truth was, he was a good twenty. 

Our reverend father, in order to worm his secret out of the boy (for 
gossiping always went a great way in religious houses) consigned liim 
to the care of a hypocrite of a fellow, the above-mentioned brother 
Thomas, who to unsuspecting eyes could put on all the appearances of 
sanctity. But the reserve of innocence is often a match for the greatest 
Gunning. WiUiain’s companion instructed him in the rules of a con- 
vent, in the d.ities of a religious life, and in the veneration and con- 
fidence which those who aspire to lead it (as he always expressed his 
anxiety to do) owed to their superior. The stranger listened with 
good faith, and with a resolution, when the time came, to confess every 
thing but who he was, and the name of one other peison. Brother 
Thomas could discover nothing. ” 

The abbot, who most likely was of opinion that there must be more 
vice than virtue in this concealment, determined to try what a jjounger 
companion could effect. For this purpose, he gave him in charge to 
Francis Periam, now celebrated for his piety under the name of Father 
Edmund. He could not make use of the father as a spy. Convinced 
by many circumstances that ho was hone.st, and eipially convinced that 
honesty and wisdom never tvent together, he must have expected to 
get (he secret out of his simplicity ; unless indeed his speculations 
went farther. It is thought, that snsiiicions of some sort w*re excited 
in his mind by the manner in which the boy received intelligence of his 
new associate. “ Yon know him ?” said the jibbot. “ He is known to 
every one,” said the youth, blushing deeply *. “ 1 fear me I shall make 
a sorry companion for one of his excellence.” — “ He knows you, perad- 
ventnre?” resumed the abbot. — “That I warrant lie docs not,” said 
the boy : “ he is the last — I mean, that in my own country — 1 will at- 
tend bim, my lord, with all fitting reverence.” The abbot sent him 
immediately to Father Edmund, and then directed his familiar to keep 
a strict eye upon .them both. 

Father Edmund, though as honest as the abbot thought him, was 
not quite so devoted to his profession. A residence of three year.s 
in the monastery had shocked him by discovering, that monks were 
neither such holy people, nor himself so inveterate a lover, .as he sup- 
posed. He found his thoughts wandering towaids'a gentle and plain- 
tive voice, which he heard sometimes among the nuns cf a neighbour- 
ing choir. He began to recollect that his mistress’s voice w.as harsh, 
and her face not much gifted with sensibility. He tried in vain to re- 
member even a clever Saying that was her own, or a tender speech 
which her manners toSivery body had not contradicted, lie ctdled to 
mind, that he had once envied a little dog, which she used to pinch on 
the ear till it barked. The trick now appeared to him cruel and unfe- 
minine. His eyes were opened to the rash action lie had been guilty 
of in devoting himself to a^religious life ; and there was nothing in the 
monastery to reconcile it. He saw plainly, that some of the inlw- 
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bitants, the superior included, were licentious men of the world ; one 
or two fanatical and morose ; and the remainder a knot of grown 
children, full of petty jealousies, and tormented with the misery of not 
knowing how to pass their time : for this was a monastery in which no 
handicraft occupation was permitted. Our poor brother was now in 
danger of becoming licentious or morose himself. His sincerity, aided 
by tlie gentle voice of the nun, interfered, and rendered him a shame 
to the convent, and the love and admiration of the villagers. A Ijttle 
ambition mingled with his viitue. He thought what a reverend and 
graceful thing the office of abbot might be made, and lent an ear tlmt 
alarmed him to every account of what was passing in the world. Tlic 
abbot of St. Mary Ottery was a lord of parliament. Father Edmund 
might become a lord of parliament, and the whole Christian world be 
the better for his excitions. Meanwhile he grew pale and thin, and 
one sort of melancholy was substhnted for another. The nun’s voice 
irritated his curiosity. He lliouglit, if lie coiihl but see her, that the 
face might turn out to be a poor one; and lie had done with mere faces 
for ever. Alas ! thought he, and with voices too ! No gentle voice 
must ever talk with me ! No heart be made happ^ by Fatlier Edmund! 
There was a monk with a vrry soft elll ininate voice, whom he knew 
to be as great a knave as any in the house. He tried to assimilate the 
tones of this man with tho.se of the female chorister ; anrl to persuade 
himself, that all such voices were hypocritical. 

It was at this jieiiod that William was introduced to his new friend* 
He was received v\ith a cordiality, which he did not seem to return. 
And yet he appeared happy. It is only bashfulness, thought the other, 
gazing with admiration on his beautiful, glowing face, which he thought 
lie had sefti before. When he lieard liis voice, he started. “ Ha\e 
you no kindred hereabouts, my gentle boy V' asked the friar. “ Yes,” 
answered the boy, thrown off liis guard by his new acquaintance; 

yes, indeed ; — no ; — I mean to say, 1 surely have ; but slie is retired 
from the world.” — “ In the nunnery C — “ Yes, father, in the nunnery. 
She has had many mi&tbrtunos.” - “ Poor soul ejaculated the other ; 
“ and so young I” — “ Not so very young,” said William ; “ about three 
and forty.” Father Edmund could not help smiling at liis mistake. 
Another cheat! thought he; another imposture! — “8o, my little 
friend.” he rc.sumcd, “and what misfortunes liavc^boen hard w-ith 
you, that you thus conic among us at so tciulcr an age?” U'lie 
boy blushed like scarlet. He leplied with great humility, that he 
knew of none except the vain woild itself. “ And how has the world 
proved it.se1f vain to the4? * asked the friar, in a tone as if he conld 
not take the obsen.'flion for -.('rious. “ It libs sadly hurt those whom I 
love,’’ replied /he youth, drojiping the List word as if he could hardly 
speak it. The tears came into {lie eyes of Father Edmund, to find so 
much tendbrncss in a hoy. He resolved not to press too soon upon the 
history of one who was capable of such refinoihent. 

Two or three days’ acquaintance not only increased the regard of 
Father Edmund, but made him think wtt^ uneasiness of the time at 
which they must part ; tor part, he had resolved, they should. He 
saw, not without surprise, tlie great influence he possessed over all the 
boy’s thoughts and determinations, and had made up his mind to take 
advantage of it for tlie purpose of restoring liim to society, He should 
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lo«e a friend^ — a dreadful thought iii tliat friendless place ; but he must 
do his duty, and not let aiiother heart be siicrifiecd. lie observed 
that his new friend would often gaze at him with wistfulness, and then 
abruptly turn away. Surely, thought he, J cannot resemble one of 
whom he is enamoured, Love is impossible at his age ; and what 
likeness to a fair maiden can be seen in my hollow chet ks ! Is his 
story true ? Can there be leasing, even in a visage like that? He 
te^s me of misfortunes that liave driven him hither, and yet withal he 
seems to grow happier daily, 31iis contradiction was very visible. 
William, though graM‘ enough in the piescnee of otlu r^, and apparently 
anxious to avoid their nonce, exhibited at times a pleasure amounting 
to gaiety in the comjnmy of Fathei Kdnuuid. ll(‘ came to him as cail/ 
as possible in the moruiug, and unnamed with lum as long as lie could. 
When tlie oiher spoke, it seemed to him to he pnie happiness to lisitn. 
If he sent him for a hook, he {lew with a sort of transport, and came 
hack like liglitning. Ou one occa>ion, llie l)oy connived to let him 
know, that his mistress, the haughty l)e.iiily wlio had uje‘ tedhim, was 
dead; and upon the other’s exhibiting litiU* .dgiu ot tinotion, befell 
into an imcontro'lahle fit of delight, which tlie good brother was 
obliged to reprove, Ihu tlu'se exli.^vagant spirits tlid not last long. 
The monk pressed for his liistoiy. fie ^hewi*!! him tin' duly and iie- 
eessity, especially in one so young, of being e xplicit and plainulealing ; 
told him liow ( veiy body ought to '>))(alv the tiuth, who wished to be 
loved in this world, much more in heaven and by the atig:els ; and en- 
treated him, in ])articu]cir, to unbosom liimsi'lf with the utmost coulu 
deuce to Ins friend, who was anxiou (or his vvdfarc, and felt himri^lf 
bound to contiihutc to it. fi.utc Wdliam drank m every w^ord with 
alternate delight and sorrow. lu vt ruul faliici,'’ said he, “ all that 
you utter is next to tlie words ol Menl^ in my holding. I'uvlhermure, 

I feel that I ought to go luncis and leo iim the hazard of troubling 'inY 
body: for--’ And witluini aildnu*, Ins u'a*»on, jumv WiHiaiu mel'od 
mto tears, lie wept long ainl liivintly, but without noise, ‘*lfl 
must tell my story or go, ’ Scud b* , taking at length his hands away 
fiom liis face, and speaking willi more com))osnre, but not without 
many blushes, “I must even resume my pilgrimage; for there are 
some in this place, in whose eyes I could never /lare to be known for 
the shauu'lcss x^rlet tlu'y would di'cm me.” William's language often 
struck Fatlier Edmiitul as being abovT his years, f fi^) tone of voiee 
would ofien affect the oilur stilt more strangely. A day or two after- 
wards, hiiving been watching all night, the father (ell asleep iu the 
Abbey garden. On awaking, he saw th? hoy kneeling l)e.sido liim. 
His eyes were raised tolieavi n, and he was mak*?ng strange gesticula- 
tions. “What are you doing, Wdliam William k'uped up iu dis- 
may. “1 thought,” said he, ** you vioidd have slept heavily after that 
'grievous watch ; but I was only pulling down a blessing on your head 
for your kindness to mV.” — “Voorboy!” su'd the father; “your sor- 
rows, be they what they may, will haini both mind and body, if you 
do not leave this place. ^*'’^*** vvhen you came. 

You must reveal the cause of your trouble, aiul enable u» to begin 
your life anew, •! tell thee, boy,” added lie vvitl» vehemence, afraid 
that his own regret gave too giiitle and unimpoitaut a turn to his 
voice, I idl thee, there is no reason for tliy Rojourn .among us: — thou 
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must ^ 0 .” And he spoke the last word in a tone of anger. I am very 
young and foolish,” answered William, trembling; “1 pray thee be 
patient with me, and 1 will go. Heaven has said it.” 

A strange, but to him unaccountable suspicion came into the head of 
Father Edmund ; otherwise he would have gone that moment to the 
abbot, an«l informed of the youth’s disordered behaviour. But he was 
anticipated. Father Thomas had witnessed the scene just mentioned, 
and made haste to report it. “ There is a fair maid, my lord,” cried 
he, “ in the Abbey ; and he that would have the wooing of her, now is 
his time.” — “ Be not rash in thy adnominatiuns,” quoth the abbot ; 
" what brings her hither, and on what plea doth she grace the inside of 
our portal ?” — “ On the plea of a doublet .and hose,” answered the monk ; 
“ for that was the false flag under which she invaded us ; to wit, the 
guise of a pretty boy.” — “1 low, how?” cried the abbot ; “what, little 
William?” — “The same. She is , enamoured of brother Edmund, who 
admonisheth her against putting on the holy habit,” — “Flat treason and 
impiety I” quoth the superior ; “ but tell her to come to me. Only 
frighten her not, 'I'homas, nor look at her with an unseemly counte- 
nance. Let her not surmise that we take her for aught else than her 
mumming dress betokeneth.” 

Whatever the abbot’s desigtj might have been in wishing to make 
her own herselfby degrees, it was frustrated by wliat Father Edmund 
had been telling her meanwliile. Catherine (lor that was her n^me) 
had made up her mind instantly. She saw, that to live in the same 
house with the object of her love, and not betray herself by her emo- 
tion, probably at the risk of his great inconvenience, perhaps his peril, 
and even anger, was impossible. Whether she should disclose her 
secret to him before she went, was a question she could not determine 
at the moment ; but at all eyents she resolved instantly, according to 
his advice, to go to the abbot, throw herself at his feet, and acquaiht 
him with her whole history. 

My lord abbot, in his favourite retiring-room, to which none were 
admitted but upon particular occasions, had seated himself, ready for 
his catechism, in liis easy chair, with his wine and conserves at his 
elbow. On the table was a splendid book, which might have been 
taken for a missal, but was in reality a treatise on hawking and hunting. 
The room was himg with the richest tapestry, representing foliage; 
and a perfume burnt on a stand of silver. A door was now beard in 
the anticliamber. The ablun put his hand to the flagon beside him, 
and poured out a cup of malin.sey, with which to encourage the boy as 
occasion might serve,. Catherine entered, led in by the familiar, who 
bowed and took his Vay. 'I'he abbot, seeing her knees tremble under 
her, gave her thb wine diiectly. “ I hear good accounts of thee,” said 
he, “ and would know how far than standest resolute in thy purpose. 
If thy heart fail thee, scruple not to declare it. The church is full of 
indulgence to her cbihlren, and 1 am not of 'a nature to stint the 
measure of her loving-kindness.” — “ Most reverend father,” said Ca- 
therine, and then stopped short. She was t*orn with conflicting emo- 
tione^ and panted for breath. “ Nay,” resumed the abbot, “ leave these 
reverend names, if 'they oppress thee, and speak unto me as a friend. 
I tart absolve thee from lighter fancies, or faults of a worse countenance, 
than putting thy friends to a month’s piarvel at thinking where thou 
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hast betaken thyself; for such is thine offence, I warrant; hey, my 
pretty foot-page ? They marvel under wliat bush their little rose-bud 
is hiding, hey ?” And the reverend father pinched his novice on the 
cheek. 

Catherine, encouraged by those tender words, throw herself at the 
abbot’s feet, and poured out her whole soul in confession. She told 
him who she was ; how she had first met Francis Poriani, now Father 
Edmund, when he visited at a seat of the Bassets near Kirton ; how an 
affecting misfortune which then happened to him, and the manner in 
which he bore it (for she had too much delicacy to mention his own 
secret) made her think of his good qualities night and day ; and how 
her thoughts grew into a love as pure as (wor maiden felt for man. 
She then related, how upon the death of a female cousin, whose fortune 
she inherited, finding herself her own mistress, and unable any longer 
to live at a distance from the neighbourhood which contained that noble 
mind, she had pretended to pay a visit to a distant part of the country ; 
how she had dismissed her servant by the w.ay, under a feint of procur- 
ing others ; and how she had violated the rules of the monastery by 
entering it in that unworthy guise ; a proceeding which she was pre- 
pared to abide any consequences in confessing, rather than hazard — 
she knew not what — only she could not live any longer in a constant 
violation of truth and propriety; and Father Edmund had told her 
she ought to declare all. 

The abbot affected to listen with astonishment to the commencement 
of this story ; he then looked gracious and full of pity ; and lastly, he 
put on a face of great and anxious gravity, as if in doubt whether 
the consequences of what she had done, dojMjiuled entirely on himself: 
otherwise, Ins manner seemed to say, she need be under no apprehen- 
sion, alarming as the step slie Imd taken was. He tenderly pressed his 
hand upon her head in the course of the narrative, and gave it her to 
kiss, which she did with grcjit gratitude and supplication, wetting it 
with her tears. It was a very handsome hand, and sparkled with 
jewels : but Catherine knew nothing of all that. 

“ So,^’ said the abbot, making one of those gross mistakes, into 
which the false experience of men of the world is so apt to lead them ; 
“ brother Edmund has found a mistress in his monastery, and after 
all, turned her from him.” “ flow, my lord ?” exclaimed Catherine, 
with dignity, though with a burning blush ; “ Father Edmund knows 
not to this instant who 1 arn. It is true,” added she, softening into 
tears, “ he might have known ; and then, peradventure, would have 
turned me from him.” And poor Catherine stood weeping, in the bit- 
terness of her perplexity. * 

The abbot said many things to vc-assure his novice, alw'ays never- 
theless holding over her head the terrors of doubting how to proceed. 
If nothing were done to mark the displeasure of the church, the story 
of a woman’s having been*in the convent might get abroad, and create 
scandal. If its displeasure were manifested, with what tenderness 
.soever, the lady’s character might be ruined, however pardonable her 
conduct. All the world did not judge of these errors of the heart, as 
iie did. He therefore desired her, for a day or two, to remain as she 
was, but near to his own person; and a little chamber was assigned 
her, opening out of the room they were in. I'he abbot saw that his 
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designs upon her must proceed with more delicacy. He would have 
denounced her love of Father Edmund as a thing unholy and not to 
be thought of; but this was not so convenient. He contented himself 
with insinuating, that farther acquaintance witli him was impossible. 
It was only under his own eye, he said, and under favour of a counte- 
nance wliich no one dared to question or think ill of, that she could 
remain for a short time, till he had seen, if possible, how she could be 
restored quietly to lier friends. It was announced, therefore, that little 
William, for his good beliaviour, and in ])rcpaiation for entering upon 
his noviciate, was to remain at present under the paternal care of the 
superior. 

Catherine now felt all the difficulties of her situation ; and to the 
difficulties were soon added the horrors of it. The abbot declared 
himself but loo plainly. An .'dtcruaiive was projwsed ber, that must 
ruin either her own pcare or reputation, or in the event of refusing 
it, that of Father Kdinuud. \ monastery, instead of a house of angehs, 
appeared to her to contain demons, 'llu otdy relief she felt, was in 
thinking that she now understood tlu* brother's chief reason for wishing 
her out of it ; and that her company was not so uninteresting to him, 
as .she had supposed. Hut tJii.s was tin* relief of a moment. Her 
agonies poured h.'u k upon Jier, the iiorcer for the respite ; and in a 
I'ew days she was alanniiigly ill. 

'PJic abbot was perplexed in his turn. He w'as not fond of trouble 
in any thing. A distress iliat hampered him seriously, enraged him ; 
and a proeeeding ol Father Edmund, who had made up his mind that 
his little i'ricnd uas a female, and thought it his duty to let the abbot 
understand tliat he know as much, threw him into a ten^per which 
threatened the most horrible consequences. Father Edmund, upon 
some ynetext, was put the abbey prison : the abbot, whose vanity 
was piqued as well as his lordly pieasuu* eouiradietcd by Catherine's 
behaviour, was exasperated enough, as ,slie was getting a little better, lo 
tell her of it; and it was this intelligence which, combining with an ac- 
cession of fever, made the poor girl find her way into the church dur- 
ing the absence of the woinan wlio attended ber, and utter that alarni- 
iiig cry. 

Decided measures now became necessary. 'I'he abbot, notwitlisfand- 
ing the artifice which tlu; urgency of the case had prompted, could not 
persuade himself that the real nature of it would remain a secret. He 
resolved therefore to reconcile the aililice itself with an ostentation of 
frankness. Such of the monks a.s he could most depend on, w'ere di- 
rected to give the^<*xplanation with wliicli he favoured them, to all 
couu’vs ; and as^us love (such as it was, and such as it would have 
remained in «pite of all other obstacles) was now absorbed in a consi- 
deration of his interest, lie removed Catherine to the house of a man 
who worked for the monastery, and who was devoted to hi.s passions. 
It was this man’s wife who .attended her. ' bhc appears to have once 
bocB of the same rank with regard to the nioiik.s, whiib Count 
Fathom’s mother held in the army. house, though apart fiom 

the monastery, stood in the grounds of it ; and nobody entered the one, 
or was siqiposeil to enter it, w ho bad no businc.ss in (he otli<*r. * 

The pel son, of whose knowledge of the matter the abbot stood most 
in fear, was I.oid Fiizwaneii ; ami Jic bad reason. What information 
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his lordship could collect, was despatched, as wo have seen, in all hurrjr 
to the court. A commission was granted him to investigate it without 
reserve ; and the day after its arrival, he proceeded to put it in execu- 
tion, with a bluntncss, and even a pleasure, which he took no pains to 
conceal. 

An extremity of this kind was a great blow tt> the abbot. lie had 
looked, in the consciousness of his own hypocrisy, for some greater 
show of respect; and his easy chair had not prepared liim for the cele- 
rity of the movement. He now frightened Catherine with telling her, 
not only that lie would pursue Father Edmund with every possible 
injury and vengeance, in case she betrayed his secret, but th.it he knew 
a circumstance respecting him which would forfeit his life. Catherine 
gave an incredulous smile, but her heart turned sick the next moment. 
The monastery had bewildered her. She knew not bow far example 
might have corrupted even Francis Periam. She knew not, ivhcther 
liis virtue itself might not have prompted him to some action, excusa- 
ble in the eyes of justice, but criminal in those of the law. On the 
other hand, he himself had made her vow to him before (3od, that she 
would never violate the truth. She had been in the abbot’s apartments 
nearly three weeks. She had cried out iu the church. The abbot’s 
character must at Ic.ast bo doubted, ifj ns was mo.st probable, it was 
not already known. How wa.s she to justity her own character to the 
world, or in the eyes of Father Edmund, if she prevaricated before the 
commissioner, .and surtered injurious conclusions to be drawn from her 
want of consislcney ? How could she frame an account, the reverse 
of truth; or Imzard the iiiltmiy of defending such a man as the abbot, 
.as if her qinirrol w'ilh him had been merely peisonal, perhaps that 
of a mistress? Even if she were to defend him, would lb.it secure the 
.salety of Father Kdmuml, or soften the criulty of his situation under 
a malignant superior, who would still be afraid of detection ? — And yet, 
how could all this,- how could any thing upon earth, or iu heaven 
itself, induce her to iiazard a life so inestimable { Horrible perplexities 
environed her on all sides; iiiul .as she met the look of the abbot during 
this last reflection, she fainted. 

On coming to herself, the abbot told her she now know the exU'nt 
of her situation, and he was glad to find site was sensible of it. The 
commissioner (insolent companion!) had announced his intention 
of confronting her with him in the cour.se of two hours; the monks, 
including brother Edmund, were to be present : and if she breallied a 
syllabic contradictory to what he bad dictated, (which was to siiy diat 
the abbot knew nothing of her sex till after the ciy in the church, but 
li.ad simply been pleased with her behaviour, .and taken pity on her ill- 
ness) he would that instant declare till he knew of hrotjier I'.dmund, 
and content his own disgrace with the otjier's ruin. With respect to the 
cry, the abbot was to acknowledge, for the sake of appearances, that 
she had wandered out of bed, and raised it in a fit of delirium ; though 
but one or two of the monks, who stood ne.ar the door which she i^tne 
in at, were aware of it ; all the resf, with the abbot liimself, concliiding 
it to have proceeded from the unliappy man, wlio was actually in the 
♦ doorway. Cathetin/? fainted again, and was left to the care of the 
old woman ; the abbot hastening .away to prepare for the comuussioncr. 
The commission was opened at the appointed time, in the great hall. 
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It was a stretch of the warrant to bring all the monks together. The 
abbot would have resisted it, but was afraid that instructions might be 
brought forward, directing their examination one by one; so he thought 
it better to acquiesce. Bare civilities passed on either side. The 
abbot seated himself with much state, and motioned the other to pro- 
ceed, as if giving him his permission. “ Pardon me,” said Fitzwarren, 
“ the lady must be summoned first.” Jfhe abbot directed Father 
Thomas to fetch her; and bade him, with an air of commiseration, 
fetch her tenderly. “ A warm day for winter !” ejaculated Fitzwarren, 
significantly. An answer and a smile of contempt died on the abbot’s 
lips. The monks all took a great breath, and involuntarily shifted 
their postures. “ How fares it with good Father Edmund?” inquired 
the commissioner ; “ I have not seen him many days, and they rumour 
he has been sick.” Father Edmund bowed; and hoped the good 
Lady Fitzwarren, his venerable mother, maintained her health. 
“Peace!” cried the abbot, stornly : “ the lord Fitzwarren must par- 
don me,” he added in a milder tone: “ Father Edmund has been inso- 
lent as well as sick ; and must content himself, before his superior, 
with acknowledgmetils of the honour done him.” The look of the 
commissioner seemed to say, “ Proud priest, you are more proud 
than wise ; your fall is ap|)roaching.” Father Edmund looked pale as 
death, and kept his eyes on the door. “ Maik, J pray you,” said the 
abbot, “ the countenance of this man, and note where he gazeth so 
earnestly.” “What denoteth it?” asked Fitzwarren. “The light 
damsel, who is coming, will tell you,” said the abbot. Father Ed- 
mund, if pos.siblc, looked paler ; and an emotion of surprise and con- 
cern was visible in the free of the commisbioner. ^ 

In a few minutes the door opened. Father Thomas and a lay-brother 
came in, bringing Catherine in an arm-chair. The monks who remera-* 
bered her young cheeks and beautiful complexion, started to scejicr 
so altered, bhe was very feeble, and seemed afraid to look round her, 
keeping her eyes fixed on the commissioner. Fitzwarren s blunt nature* 
was touched. He gave a glance at the abbot, as if to prepare him for a 
stern account, but did not well know what to think of Father Edmund. 
“ Wretched man that I am!” thought the latter, gazing intently on the 
Buflerer: “ I now know in truth v\hat it is to love, ay, and even to be 
loved ; and these arc my cbpousals.” He was now certain that he had 
.seen her face before, and in the company of his former mistress. The 
female attire helped his memory, in spite of thelo.ssof fle.sh and colour. 
She now appeared of a good height, and was eminently beautiful. 

The commissioner began by itiquiring about the cry in the church. 
It was acknowledged to have been that of the lady before him. He 
then asked l>er name. “ My name,” she said, in a low but even tone 
of voice, “ is Catherine Parkor.” “ Daughter of Sir Hugh Parker, 
of Kirton ?” asked the commissioner. “ The same.” “ He i» dead, 
1 think T said Fitzwarren. Catherine bowdd her head. “ And thy 
mother, poor lady, too Catherine bowed again, and wept. She 
thought how her parents would have %lt, had they seen her in this 
condition ; and she fancied the commissioner meant to blame her in 
applying tire words “ poor lady” to her mothcB.^ Lord Fitzwarren 
begged her to explain, how it was that she found herself in her present 
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state. If it be matter of penitence, my lord, answered Catherine, 
** that I explain myself in the hearing of so many, I shall do it with all 
patience, being bound thereto by the trouble I have caused to some in 
this house ; and yet even they, peradveiiture, would willingly spare me 
80 great a trial.’’ The abbot, who was vexed in the first instance, 
that all his monks had been brought in, now feared, that greater pri- 
vacy might embolden her to hazard his secret. He therefore protested, 
with an air of innocence, that lie, for his part, desired nothing so much 
as the very greatest publicity, and that he could not consent to a dimi- 
nution of it. The surprise and vexation of Fitzwarren could not be 
concealed. “ You hear, lady,” said he, “ every thing must he declared 
openly.” 

An indignant emotion crossed the check of Cathevinc. She glanced 
at the abbot and then ventured a look round at tlu* monks. The sight 
of FathA Tidmund, pale and ill, made her recoil with terror.' It was 
some moments before she could find courage to say any thing. The 
necessity of explaining how she came into the monastery, and something 
of the irrepressible pride which a loving heart feels in declaring itself, 
when defied by circumstances, gave her strength to proceed. She re- 
lated her story, exactly as she had told it to the abbot, though not 
with the same animation. Her voice, every now and then, almost 
faded away. She concluded by declaring, that in coming to the con- 
vent in that unworthy guise, she had imposed upon every one within 
the walls ; and could only hope, that tlie great sickness and remorse 
she had gone through, would bo accepted as some extenuation of her 
punishment. “ Upon every one ?” inquired the commissioner : “ Docs 
the lady aver solemnly, that the disguise imposed upon every one ?” 
Catherine repeated her asseveration, blic then, observing that more 
questions were inevitable, proceeded to state, that having found her 
^situation full of perplexity, and likely to create disquiet to others, she 
had been induced by Father Edmund to go and cast herself at the 
^ abbot’s feet, confess whence she came, and request his pardon and 
dismissal of her ; all which she had done accordingly ; that the abbot 
had promised to do his utmost to get her back to her friends without 

noise ; but that ” Here she paused, and was greatly agitated. 

“ I fell sorely ill,” she resumed, “ and do believe I was nigh unto my 

death; but “But what?” asked the commissioner; “speak 

truly, and fear not that the truth will harm thee. If it would, false- 
hood would barm thee more.” “ Speak truly,” echoed the abbot with 
a loud voice, “ if there be more to say. Methinks vve have had enough 
for a May-game, as it is ; but all ears may not be so soon tired of such 
light matters. Speak truly, lady ; and fear not that the truth will 
harm any one of us.” And he laid a special emphasis upon “ one.” 
“ Father Edmund,” breathed Catherine, “ told me that 1 wds ever to speak 
truly; but — sometimes — it is dilBciflt.” She could not proceed. 
“ Father Edmund,” she jesnmed, “ will rf6t deny that he told me so.” 
“ I deny it not,” said a voice trembling with emotion. Catherine trem- 
bled to hear it. “ What purports all this talk of Father EdmandJ” 
cried the abbot: “ Father Elmund appeareth all in all in this matter; 
and yet I dare conclude that hitherto he is clear enough, and that my 
lord commissionevlio thinketh.” The commissioner assented to this 
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“ Under favour, my lord abbot,” said Fitzwarren, “ the commission 
is not closed. If there has been a conspiracy, the more it fits us to 
see to the bottom of it,” 

Catherine now, as well as she could with modesty, related the spirit 
of what had passed between her and the abbot. The latter denied 
every thing, and said he Would make it appear to be false. Two wit- 
nesses he had, at all events ; and the poor damsel, who was thus spirited 
to do him an injury, had none. The woman, a person of venerable 
age, was not present; but he could appeal at once to Father Thomas, 
who would swear, on the ‘holy scriptures, that every syllable of what 
had been uttered was fals^. 

“ There needeth not the scripture,” said the father, composedly. 

“ How so ?” asked the coinmissioner. 

“ Because,” replied Father Thomas, with a face of as imperturbable 
impudence as ever fell to the lot of friar, “ every syllable of wliat the 
lady uttered is true. My lord commissioner,” he added, “ I crave 
your lordship’s protection, having divers matters to disclose of import 
to the king’s highness, and being encouraged to hope for pardon 
thereby, as well as to be the poor means of doing his highness some 
service.” 

“ Is it so ?” cried Fitzwarren : “ then much travail will be spared 
my commission. Wh.it, I warrant my cunning secretary hath been 
speaking with you ?” 

“ He hath, my lord, with many grave arguments; and I do find 
♦hat his grace, whom God preserve, being head of the church as 
well as state, it would he a marvelltms insolent disobedience in a poor 
friar to set the will bnd pleasure of the inferior master above that of 
the mightier.” 

The abbot, in a paroxysm of rage, seemed about to inflict personal 
chastisement on Father Tbdtnas, when his arm was stayed by the 
strong hand of Fitzwarren. “ There needeth not farther scandal,” 
said his lordship. “ I have friends at court,” cried the abbot, “ as 
Well as the rude lords that come hither to insult the church ; and I shall 
refer my cause to them.” — “ My lord,” said Fitzwarren, “ there is a 
little finger at coulrt that hath greater might than the bodies of all your 
friends put togathcr ; and on that finger there goeth a signet; and 
that signet hath visited a pajier wliich is in my pocket, touching certain 
pains and penalties to be inflicted on all such as do not hear out my 
process, or arC jibold enough to withstand it. And, my lord, I crave 
your patience a little longer, for 1 have somewhat farther to determine.” 

The commissioner then turned to Father Edmund, who stood aloof 
in the strangest ai\d niost miscrablg^ of all situations for a lover, for 
he neither dare<J‘*lo support, look at, or think of a loving mistress, 
who had just* declared herself. « “ My good father,” said F^itzwarren, 
with a tone in which hope and fear were mingled, “ may I crave 
your ago ?” “ I shall snrpi^Se you, my lord,” answered Father Ed- 

mund, willing to give way to any other thou^t : “ sorrow and disap- 
pointment have stood me in stead of raany’years. I have not yet told 
four-and-twenty." “ Then, sir,” returned- the commissioner, I have 
♦he joy of telling you, that you are no longer Father Edmund of the 
Abl>ey of St. Mary Ottery, but Francis Periam,'es(iuire, of Kirton. 
ills grace’s council determined but two days ago, tliat all monks 
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under that age should be freed fiom their vows. You shall come and 
find your speech again in my house; and*’ (turning to poor over- 
whelmed Catherine, whose strong hold on the other’s feelings he saw 
in his face) “ if our rhetoric can prevail with this lady to go with us, 
my mother shall welcome her also. My lord abbot, 1 now leave you 
to ponder over your memorial, as I will go and prepare ; and. God 
send your lordship a good deliverance !'* 

“ I desire no better one than the deliverance from your lordship's 
presence," said the abbot. 

The desire is natural,” returned Fitzwarren. ‘‘ For the first, and 
I hope for tlie last time, my lord Abbot of St, Mary Ottory and the 
lord Fitzwairen are of one accord." 

The abbot at the head of liis monks left tlie room with what stateli- 
ness he might. Catherine was taken to the hou^^o of her new friend, 
which appeared to her a paiadise; and in, a month from this period, 
while the lesser monasteiies were being dissolved iii all quarters, and 
the greater ones were tiembling to their foundations, she that had 
come to St. Mary Ottery «is a despairing boy, rodt* back to Kirton a 
beloved and honoured bride. 


GREEK rUNRRAL CUANI\^ 

A WAIL was heard around the bed, the doath-becl of the young ! 

Amidst her tears the Funeral Chant amiournful Mother sung. 

— lanthij ! dost thou sleep?— thou sleepMI — hut this is not the rest. 
The breathing and the rosy calm 1 ha\e pillow^ on my breast 1 
1 luird thee not to t/iii repose, lanthis ! my sweet son ! 

As 111 thy laughing chilcIhoodN days by twilight I have done. 

How IS It thit 1 be^ir to stand and look upon thee now? 

And that I die not, seeing I)f*dlh on thy pale glorious brow? 

** I look upon thee, thou that weii of all most fair and brave ! 

I see thcc wearing still too niucli of beauty foi the g!a\e I 
Though mournfully thy binile is tK'd, aiul hrd\ily ibine eye 
Hath shut abo\e the falcon-glance that in it loved to lie. 

And fast ib bound the springins step, that seemM on breezes borne. 

When to tliy couch 1 came and said — ‘ Wake, hunter, wake ! ^tis morn !* 
— Yet lo\eIy art thou still, my flower! mitouchkl by slow decay; 

And ]| the wither’d stem, remain ! — I would that Grief might slay! 

** Oh ! ever when I met thy look, I knew that //«? would be ! 

I knew too well that length of days was not a gift for thee ! 

I saw it in thy kindling check and in thy bearing high — 

— A voice came whispering mys^b and told me tlu^u must die! 


* ‘‘ Les Chants fun^bres par lesqucls on d^pkor^;^ en Griice, la mort de ses pro- 
ches, prennent le nom particulier de M^Viologii^^otnmo ^ui dirait. Discours dc 
lamentation^ complaintes. — A ies plaintes spontan^cs et simultanees tftttour du 
Mort, sucoedent bient^t des lamentations d’une autre csp^cc : cc sopt Ics Myrio*^ 
logues. Ordinairement e’est la plus proebe pareptc qui prononce Ic sien la pre- 
miere ; api^s elle, Ics autres parent^, les amies, les simples voisincs, toiites oelles 
des femmes pr^sentes qui peuvent payer an defuut cc tribut d’affection. — Les Myrio- 
logues sont toujours composes et chant^s par les femmes. Ces sortes d'inSiptovisa- 
ttons sont tovrjours en vers, et toujours chantdes.*’ 
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That thou must die, my fearless one! when swords were flashing red— 
—Why doth a mother live to say— My First-born and my Dead ! 

They tell me of thy youthful fame, they talk of victory won — 

— Speak thou ! and t will hear ihy voice— lanlhis! my sweet son!” 

A wail was heard around the bed, the death-bed of the young! 

A fair-hair’d Bride the Funeral Chant amidst her weeping sung. 

— “ lanthis ! look’st thou not on nte ? — Can love indeed be fled ? 

— When was it woe before to gaze upon thy stately head 1 
1 would that 1 had follow’d thee, lanthis ! my beloved ! 

And stood as woman oft hath stood, where faithful hearts are provcrl ! 

That I had cirt a breast-plate on, ant) battled at thy side ! 

—It would have been a blessed thing, together had we died! 

“ But where was I when thou didst fall beneath the fatal sword ? 

Was I beside ih^ sparkling fount, oral the peaceful board? 

Or singing some sweet song of old, in the shadow of the vine ? 

Or praying to the Saints for thee, before the holy shrine ? 

— And thou wert lying low the, while, the life-drops from thy heart 
Fast gushing like a mountain-spring — and couldst thou thus depart ? 
Couldst thou depart, nor on my lips pour out thy fleeting breath ? 

—Oh ! 1 wa.s with thee hut in joy, that should nave been in death ! 

Yes! I was with thee when the dance through mazy rings was led, 

And when tlie lyre and voice were tuned, and when the feast was spread ! 

’ But not where noble blood flow’d forth, where singinejavelins flew — 

— Why did 1 hear love’s first sweet words, and not its last adieu ? 

What now can breathe of gladness more — what scene, what hour, what 
tone ? 

The blue skies fade with all their lights— they fade, since thou art gone ! 
Ev’n that imist leave me — that still face, by all my tears unmoved ! 

— ^Take me from this dark world with thee, lanthis! my beloved !” 

A wail was heard around the bed, the death-bed of the young ! 

Amidst her tears the Funeral Chant a mournful Sister sung. 

“ lanthis 1 brother of my soul ! — oh ! where are now the days, 

That shone, amidst the deep green hills, upon our infant plays ? 

When we two sported by the streams, or track’d them to their source, 

And like a stag’s the rocks among, was thy fleet, fearless course ! 

—I see the pines there waving yet, 1 see the rills descend, 

I sec thy bounding step no more — my brother and my friend ! 

*' I come with flowers— for Spring is come — lanthis ! art thou here ? 

I bring the garlands she hath brought — 1 cast them on thy bier ! 
ThoushouWstbe crown’d with victory’s crown — but oh! more meet they 
seem, - ■ 

The first faint violets of the wood, and lilies of the stream! 

More meet for one so fondly loved, and laid so early low — 

— Alas I how sadly sleeps thy face amidst the sunshine’s glow ! 

The golden gl^w'ihat through thy heart was wont such joy to send— 
—Woe thaf, it smiles and not for thee, my brother and my friend !’’ 

F. H. 
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Jerusalem. 

In an apartment a little on the left of the rotunda, anil paved with 
inarble, is shewn the spot where CIhrist appeared to Mary in the garden. 
Near this begins the ascent to Calvary : it consists of eighteen very 
lofty stone steps ; you tlien find yourself on a floor of beautifully 
vanegated marble, in tlie midst of which are three or four slender 
white pillars of the same niatorial, which support the loof, and separate 
the Greek division of tlie spot fiom that appropriated to the Catholics: 
these pillars are partly shrouded by rich silk hangings. At the end 
stand two small and elegant altars ; over tliat of the Catholics is a 
painting of the crucifixion, and over the Greek is^oiie of the taking 
down tlie body from the cross. A number oi‘ silver lamps are con- 
stantly burning, and throw a rich and softened light o\er the whole of 
this striking scene. The street leading to Cahavy has a long and gra- 
dual ascent, the elevation'of the stone steps is above twenty feet, and 
if it is c<3nsidered that the summit has been removed to make loom for 
the sacred church, the ancient hill, tliough low, was sufficiently con- 
spicuous. 

The very spot where the cros^s was fixed is shinvn ; it is a hole in the 
rock, surromuled by a silver lirii ; and each pilgrim prostrates himself, 
and kisses it with the greatest devotion. Its identity is probably as 
strong as that of the cross and crown of thorns found a few feet below 
the surface ; but where is the scene around or within the city, however 
sacred, that is not delated by the sad inventions of the fathers t — Having 
resolved to pass the night in tlie church, we took possession for a few 
hours of a small apartment adjoining tlie gallery that overlooked the 
crowded area beneath. As it drew near midnight, we ascended again 
to the summit of Calvary. The pilgrims one after another had dropped 
off, till at last all had departed. No footstep broke on the deep silence 
of the scene. At intervals, from the Catholic chapel below, was heard 
the melody of the organ, mingled with the solemn chanting of the 
priests, who sung of the deatli and sufferings of the Redeemer. This 
service, pausing at times, and again rising slowly on the ear, had an 
effect inexpressibly fine. The hour, the stillness^ the softened light 
and sound, above all, the belief of being where He who so loved us” 
poured out his life, affected the heart and the imagination in a manner 
difficult to^ be described. Hour after hour^fleil away fast, and we de- 
scended to the chamber of the sepulchre. How vivid the midnight 
lights streamed on every part ; the priest had quitted his charge, and 
the lately crowded scene *was now lonely. ThisNvas the moment, 
above all others, to bend over the spot, where ‘‘ the sting of death and 
the terrors of the grave” were taken away, for ever. 

Soon after daylight the pilgrims began to return, and continued their 
visits till the ensuing niglit. The fathers lamented deeply the break- 
ing out of the Greek revolution, and the internal war between the two 
Pachas, which have combing to diminish the number of pilgrims to 
less than one-fourth part of what it formerly was, as the journey 
is become too dangfrous. Three or four thousand are computed to 
arrive everv vear. who afford a prod-jciive revenue to the diffejent 
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convents. But this is in a great measure eaten up by the heavy tax 
which the different orders are obliged to pay the Turks. 

One day we were favoured with an audience of {he Armenian patri- 
arch. He%as seated on a low divan, in an elegant apartment; and his 
aspect was noble and venerable. This fine old man is second only in 
rank to the great patriarch who resides in Persia ; he said but little, 
and that through his interpreter ; coftee and sweetmeats were handed 
round. 

A grand procession of the three different orders took place one even- 
ing in the church of the Holy Sepulchre. It was curious to observe the 
spirit of vanity and rivalry displayed on this occasion. First marched 
the Armenians nine times slowly round the tomb clad in the most 
splendid dresses ; the robe and tiara of the patriarch was literally loaded 
with jewels. Thoj bore a number of silk flags, of various colours, 
with scenes from the Scripture represented on them ; and they sung as 
they moved along, with a consciousness that they outvied their bre- 
thren in splendor ; but the abominable nasal sounds they produced did 
not add to its effect. The Greeks succeeded, with far less magnifi- 
cence, and little better singing ; but the noble and intelligent expression 
of countenance of their dignified ecclesiastics struck us extremely ; 
they carried bunches of sacred flowers in their hands, which the poor 
pilgrims grasped at most eagerly, to c.'irry, even when withered, to 
their distant homes. The fine and solemn chanting of the Franciscans, 
who came last, completely redeemed their dirty habits, coarse ropes, 
and shaven crowns. 

One day as Mr. G. was walking without the city, he perceived my 
old fellow-traveller in Egypt, Mr. W. who had come to reclaim his 
countrymen, the Jews, sitting forlorn at the gate of Bethlehem; but 
he sprang up with rapture as soon as he saw him, for his spirit was sad 
and desolate, he said, to find himself in his own fallen country, and 
surrounded by strangers. He was so fortunate, by means of an ex- 
cellent letter of introduction, as to find a home in the Armenian con- 
vent, where he had a luxurious apartment, and the society of some in- 
telligent fathers. He was an excellent linguist, but had been nearly 
starved by the monks of Antoura, a convent on Mount Lebanon, where 
he w'ent to perfect himself in the Arabic, and who allowed him only a 
couple of eggs a day, with bread, to subsist on. He had an audience 
in a few days of the Turkish governor, who received kindly from him 
a Persian copy of the New Testament. It will be found, that the 
Turks in general possess far more tolerance of opinion and practice 
than we give them credit for. I have heard tnany of them observe that 
good men of all regions will be received into Paradise ; and in all the 
cities of their dominions are to be found churches and convents of every 
Christian sect| enjoying peifect freedom of worship, and protection 
from insult in their rites and' ceremonies. But the conduct of the 
Christians of Jerusalem to eaCb other, and the bitter hatred they mutu- 
ally manifest, are sufficient to give the Moslembn a contemptible opinion 
of Christianity. About five years ago a, furious scuffle took place 
around the Holy Sepulchre ; the time for the Catholic priest's stay in the 
tomb being expired, the Greek brother came to occupy his place, as 
they take this duty in turn. The Catholic refused to quit it, when 
a warm altercation ensued, and the Franciscan struck the other a vio> 
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lent blow on the head vvitli the vase of holy incense. At sight of his 
blood flowing, the Gireek cried out loudly ; and the fathers of each 
church running in, the contest became general, and was only allayed 
by the superior. Even during the time of Easter, knives have been 
drawn and wounds given in the church, by the zealous of the different 
orders. It is said the Turkish guard at the entrance sometimes beat 
and abuse the pilgrims ; but this can only be on occasion of their noisy 
and riotous entrance. 

I have seen well-dressed Turks looking on at the processions in the 
church with perfect quietness and serenity. The Armenian patriarch 
one day sent Mr. W. a present of a large goat and a loaf of sugar, and 
we found him very much at a loss what to do with the former ; but as 
it was evident his highness, though keeping strict Lent himself, and his 
flock, intended it to be eaten, we advised him to have it killed and 
dressed for dinner. The next day the goat made its appearance in 
soup, and in half a dozen stews and ragouts besides ; and, but that the 
patriarch had sent some most excellent wine, it would have been dif- 
ficult to get through the banquet. One of the fathers, a middle-aged 
man, and interpreter to the patriarch, was already on very intimate 
terms with Mr. W. and high in his estimation, but he w'ould not share in 
this repast in his own convent. Father Paolo Titiiingi, having tried one 
or two paths before, had at last become an Armenian, and was a com- 
plete specimen of a clever, worldly, and designing monk. He listened 
with an appearance of deep interest to the earnest discourses the 
stranger addressed to him, wept occasionally, saw clearly into the ini- 
quities of his past life, till at last no one, in his own, and his new 
friend’s opinion, could be so proper to be at the head of an Armenian 
establishment, to be founded in some part of Italy, and for which 
funds were to be raised in England. We invited him to dine with us 
at the convent one day with Mr. W’ — . A late traveller has dwelt w'itb 
some admiration on the excessive strictness of the Armenian priests in 
Jerusalem during the time of Lent. If Father F.’s observations about 
bis brethren are to be believed, there is a good deal of room for scep- 
ticism on the subject. It was Lent, however, and w e donhted if we 
had any thing for our guest to eat. But Father 'J'itiungi always re- 
fusing each offer at first, contrived to cat heartily of every dish on the 
table, and the wine also was not spared; and in the cool of the evening 
as we walked on the terraced roof, the go6d father could not refrain 
from singing a song. 

We rode yesterday, accompanied by Antonio, the young Catholic 
guide, to Bethlehem, a distarrce of abqut six miles. Uhe way led over 
a barren plain, for some distance, till we arrived at the nionastery of 
St. Elias. Bethlehem soon came in vi^w, on the brow of a rocky 
hill, whqse sides and feet are partially cov^ed with olive-trees. On 
the right, about a mile from the village, is shewn the tomb of Rachel;, 
it has all the appearance of one of those tombs erected offen to the 
memory pif a Tyrkish santon. After dining very frugally at the Fran- 
ciscan convent, it being Lent, tte visited the church built by the Em- 
presR.HeWjP^: it is large, and supported by several rows of marble 
pillars, but. nas a y^ry naked appearance. Leaving the church, and 
descending thirteen stone steps, you are in die place that was formerly 
the stable where the Redeemer was born. There is no violatioa of 
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conoisteney in this, as the stubles in the East arc now often formed in 
the same way, beneath the surface. Its prescn^appcarance is that of 
a grotto, as it is hewn out of the rock, the sides of which, however, 
arc concealed by silk curtains ; the roof is as Nature made it, and the 
floor paved with fine marble. A rich altar, where the lamps are ever 
burning, is erected over the place where Christ was born, and the very 
spot is marked by a large silver star. Directly opposite to this is 
another altar, to signify the place where the Virgin Mary and her 
child received the homage of the Magi ; and over it is a painting de- 
scriptive of the event. 'jChe second visit we paid to Betldehem was 
a few days afterwards ; and the monks being either absorbed in sleep, 
or in their devopons, as we could get no entrance to the convent, we 
found our way again to the grotto alone, and remained there without 
any intrusion. It is of small size, and not lofty ; the glory, formed of 
marble and jasper, around the silver star, has a Latin inscription, ** In 
this spot Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary.” A narrow passage 
leads to the study of St. Jerome ; and not far off is shewn his tomb, 
near to whicb are the tombs of St. Paula and another pious lady. 
Ascending again, you enter the churches of the Greek and Armenian 
orders, but there is nothing particular in either. About a mile down 
tbe^valley towards the wilderness, is the field where the shepherds kept 
watch by night, when the angels announced the birth of our Lord. 
Two fine aiul venerable trees stand in the centre, and the earth around 


was thickly covered with flowers. It is so sweet and romantic a spot, 
and so well suited to be the scene of that high event, that it would be 
painful to admit a doubt of its identity. At Bethlehem are sold' the 
beautiful sliells of niotlier of pearl, brought from the shores of the 
Red Sea ; the surface is carved with various designs of the last supper 
and the crucifixion, by the inhabitants of the village ; and they are 
purchased by the pilgrims. Small crosses also, cut out of the shells, 
are carved in the same way. The village contains about seven hun- 
dred inhabitants^ who appear to live very meanly. At some distance 
from Bethlehem, and iti rather a desolate spot, are the cisterns or 
reservoirs formed by Solomon to supply Jerusalem with water. They 
are three in 'mijinber, and rise up the hill over each other, so that 
the water flows down in a full stream from the highest, and descends 
from the lower one into the valley, and from thence, assisted by a 
small aqueduct, passes, by a course of seven miles, into the city, which 
it enters immediately by a subterraneous passage. These cisterns are 


sustained by strong buttresses, and are of various sizes, the lower one 
being above siit hundred feet -in lengtFi ; they are evidently of the 
highest antiquity, and stand at present very much in need of repair. 
The spring that supplies them is not far oflf^ and issues some feet below 
the ground. — Fr^pi hence to Hebron is a distance of sevtn hours : it 
is a large town; and a Turkish mosqtie is built over the chve where 
Abraham and Isaac were interred ; but it is scarcely possi^lie to obtain 
admission into the mosque. We repented aflerwards hot having visited 
tliis town, the most ancient in the Lantf of Promise. 


It was easy to perceive, in the condition of tl^ monks, that the habit 
of residing constantly about the sacred places took away all thehr no- 


velty ; they go over the detail as heartlessly as if attending an exhibi- 
tion. Father Giuseppe cotnplaincd bitterly of his having been'obliged 
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to sing and pray for three months together in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, for the priests must take this duty in turn ; and during 
the time, soon after dawn, of the celebratiop of high mass in 'the tomb 
of the Virgin Mary, one of the priests entered into a gay conversation, 
asserting that every man should be indulged w'iih a couple of wives. 
The e^ct on tliem at last, perhaps, of relics, chants, and holy places, 
is similar to that produced on the old monk, by the sacred territory of 
Mount Sinai, who said that for seventy years he had seen little but 
precipices, sand, and sky. 

We returned to Jerusalem in the evening. Having sent to the go- 
vernor, for permission to visit the Dead Se'a, accompanied by a guard, 
he refused it very civilly, but decidedly. In the present disturbed state 
of the country, he said, when the Pacha of Acre’s titoops were besieging 
Naplous, only nine hours distant, and the roads were infested by strag- 
glers from the armies, he could not be responsible for our safety; and 
we must wait for more peaceable days. 

The places within the walls of the city, which tradition would ren- 
der sacred, are innumerable. Beneatli the gate of Bethlehem is shewn 
the spot where Bathslieba was bathing when the king beheld her from 
the roof of his palace, and the present tower of David is built on the 
site of the ancient edifice. A small distance within the gate of St. 
Stephen that fronts Olivet, is the pool of Bethesda ; it is dqpp and dry, 
the sides and bottom overgrown witli grass, and containing two or 
three trees. .A wretclie4 .street ffeads from this to the governor’s 
palace, a spacious and rather ruinous building, of Roman architecture; 
it contains some good apartments, the windows of' which command 
an excellent view of tl^e mosque of Omar and its large area. In the 
palace, tlic monks point' out the room where Christ was confined before 
his trial ; and at, a short distance is a dark and ruinous hall, shewn as 
the judgement-hall of Pilate : — a little further on is the arch where the 
Redeemer stood, as his judge exclaimed “ Behold the man.” You 
then proceed along the sUeet '%hcre Christ bore his cross ; in which, 
and in the street leading up to Calvary, afe the three places where, 
staggering under the weight, he fell. These are marked by three 
small pillars, laid flat on the ground. The very bouse of the rich man 
also is here, and tbe spot where Lazarus sat af'llis gate. Our faith 
had been on the wane long before we bad accomplished the tour of all 
these places ; for on what authority, save that of priesthood, can they 
possibly rest; since the ancient city was'so completely levelled by 
’fitus? — We were invited one evening to join a procession of the Fran- 
ciscans, in a solemn visit >to the s^red spots witl^ the church of the 
Sepulchre. They were clad in ^lite vestments, and carried each a 
long w4x taper, one of which was given into our hands. The service 
was very impressive, and the chanting; fine. At every place rendered 
holy by. tradition, they^knelt for some time, till ’they entered into the 
chnj^ Helena wtas interred, and then descended into the vault 

yvhpr^ cross was found. The interior oLthe Church of the Sepul- 
chre bf great extent, as it contains, besides the sacred pieces, the 
chapels of the Franciscan, Greek, and Armenian orders. The first aire 
losing ground before the aspiring and intriguing spirit of the two other 
bodies. The Greek ch^el is extremely ri<di, but has too grieat a pro- 
fusion of ornaments. The whole of Mount Calvary, a'nd the lower 
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ground about it, is inclosed within the “sacred church,” and surmounted 
without by a large dome of a dark colour, whicht^^roni its conspicuous 
situation, is visible in almost every view of the city. They performed 
in the Catholic chapel, one morning, a disgusting and revolting cere- 
mony. A young man was brought forth, meanly clad, and of a slender 
make, and a large cross being laid on his shoulders, he walked slowly 
round, followed by a number of people. He put on a sad countenance, 
and seemed to bend and faint beneath the burden of the cross ; and at 
every pause he made, there was wailing and sobbing among the people ; 
they at times knelt down, a n)onk prayed or chanted in a mournful 
tone, in tvliich they all joined ; and thus the cremony lasted for some 
time. 

It is beautiful td' turn from such scenes to others where the faith is 
confirmed and the imagination delighted. Such is the fountain of 
Siloam: it rises about halfway .down Mount Zion, and gtislies, from 
beneath a little arch nearly ten feet below the surface, into a small pool, 
about two feet deep. This is cpiite open, and the rocky sides of the 
spot are cut smooth : on the souih side a flight of stc])s leads down to 
it ; the water is clear and cool, and flows down the mount into the val- 
ley beneath to a considerable distance. At this stream the women of 
the city generally come to wash their linen, and its hanks arc in some 
parts shaded xvith trees. On a pleasant spot liere, a poor Turk had 
brought hi.s little coffce-shed, his pipes, and bread, to refresh the pas- 
senger. Down this romantic valley, watered by the stream fromSiloe, 
was my favourite walk ; at the head of it the valleys of Hinnom and 
.Tehosapliat meet, and it winds between ragged and desolate hills to- 
wards the wilderness of St. Saba. It was frequented by few. 

One cvcjiing, I observed two poor Turks, who were returning to 
their homes : the hour of prayer being come, they q\iitted the path, 
and crossing the stream, knelt down side by side on its bank, in deep 
and silent devotion. It was infinitely striking ; and if weighed in the 
balance with the vain processions and vile ceremonies in the ill-fated 
city, which would be lightest in the account? — -To the north of the 
town, and not very far from the walls, is the magnificent cavern, called 
that of the prophet Jeremiah. Here, it is said, he retired to pour forth 
his lamentations. As far as size, gloominess, and grandeur go, it well 
merits its appellation : it is held in no small regard, as the key of the 
gate is carefiilly kept. No spot could have been more suitable to the 
utterance of the woes against the devoted city, and the mournful and 
impassioned feelings of the inspired prophet. 

A pilgrim, howe’er, who conies to the city, must set no bounds to 
his faith, as he is shewn the place where the head of Adam was found, 
the rock on wliich the martyr .Stephen was stoned, and the place of 
the withered fig-tree; with the fnilk of the Virgin Mary, and some of 
the tears that St. Peter wept on his bitter repei;itance. Beneath a large 
spreading tree down the valley, where the soil is rather elevated, is the 
'place where the prophet I.saiah was sawed asunder. — Among the pil- 
grims was a Servian and his wife, who had come a great distance from 
their own country to visit the Sepulchre. This poor man was so en- 
raptured at what he saw, that he gave forty pounds, great part, no 
doubt, of his property, as apresent to the convent. — An Armenian, a 
man of property, died about this time in the convent: the monks, as is 
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the custom, took possession of all he had with him, and turned his poor 
servant out, withoiifeeven paying him the wages due from his master. 
— A curious instance was related to us of the uncertainty of regarding 
too highly many of the spots pointed out as sacred, by a gentleman 
whose travels brought him to the city about this time. He had gone 
to the summit of Calvary ; and his mind being deeply affected with the 
solemnity of the scene, he knelt down, where the hole of the true cross 
was pointed out to him, and though no wwshipper of tliat, yet it 
served to bring vividly to remembrance all that had passed around. 
But in the midst of his beautiful reverie and blissful feelings, he was 
suddenly startled by the guide Antonio clapping him on the shoulder, 
with “ Signor, Signor, this is not the true hole, it is farther on/' In 
an instant C'/ery solemn feeling was put to flight/and the charm irre- 
parably broken. 


GIULIO AND ZKLMA. 

^Twas nigh unto that sunny shore 
Where Venice rises from the wave. 

And ere the Adriatic roar 
PealM oil her freedom's grave 
And buried glory — ere the sky. 

The bright blue heaven of Iialy, 

Was sullied by an Austrian slave — 

It was upon that sparkling sea. 

Mocking the heaven with hues of pride, 
That oft at morning’s silvery grey, 

A lonely skiff* was seen to glide. 

It left a narrow strait that lay 
Deep in the bosom of a bay, 

Clothed with eternal green, and bound 
With mountain precipices round, 
ThalbarrM up all approach by land ; 

Yet on its yellow glossy sand 
The mariner might leap ashore. 

Upon a spot so wild and sweet. 

It templed the most wandering feet 
To linger there and part no more. 

From thentjc when in her robe of pearl 
The Morning walks along the sky. 
Where airs are fresh and gently curl 
The w'aters blue resplendency, 

Yielding to man those drearh^ of bliss 
That mock in such a world as this-^ 

The frail boat glided swift^ on. 

Steer’d by a youth its snowy sail ^ * 

The headland weathered, it is gone, 

Hid by Chioggia’s island pale ; — 
Haply^gain at night he ’s seen 
Doubling the promontory’s side. 

And moving on the gold serene. 

Like trum ’mid pleasure’s gilded tide ; 
Till entering in the sunny bay 
• The youin and boat have pass’d away. 

A bower of bliss is hidden there — 

A nest of beauty fresh and fait 
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As bird’s in the hrsl uaradi^e^ 

That had no fear of mortal eyes, 

Yet loved a secret home, 

A path baiin’d to the stranger’s eye 
By labyrinths green, wound cunningly 
Far from the ocean foaiii. 

Round shady crags whence clear streams fall. 

Near clifl’s tower inaccessible, 

And grottoes frown in hollow shade. 

And rich Bowers goiii each mossy glade — 

A spot that never bandit wild. 

Nor beaded hermit had beguiled. 

In that secluded bower enshrined, 

Ly.e love in her own gentle mind, 

A southern maiden dwells : 

A maid of Cyprus, princess born, 

Who holds a putpic court in scorn. 

And grandeur’s empty spells, 

And closer clasps to her warm heart 
Tine passion’s nope, love without art. 

Than things of gaudiest hue — 

Than aught her father’s court can shew — 

For every earthly thing above. 

She learns to prize her dream of love. 

She dared her fate, content to flee 
With that bold youth to Italy ; 

Braving the sea not unpursued. 

To live with him in soliiudc. 

They might not live among their kind — 

Her sire hud spies on land and sea 
The lovely fugitive to find — 

One princess who would dare be free. 

Nor trail a load of years away, 

Wedded to royal apathy. 

With her two handmaids in that*bower 
Well pleased she pass’d the waning hour; 

And if a moment’s pain she knew. 

’ Fwas when slow fading on lier v iew 
(jiulio’s boat the headlands veil. 

Or night brings not his litlle sail. 

Laden from lar C>hioggia’s isle 

With needful nutriment and wine — 

For much he fear’d of force or guile 
Trusting another near the mine 
Where safely the rich jewel lay, 

In^udon might purloin away. 

The youth and boat have pass’d away, 

* On ine deep blue waves of that lovely bay ; 

111 the foliage dark a white robe moves fast 
And descends to the level sand. 

And swiftly the boatman the v;ave sweeps past. 
And sjirmgs from his skiff on land. 

The maiden is there with her arms stretch’d wide, 
fn her dark eyes joy, and her bosom’s pride, 

And her raven hair on her white shoulders straying. 
And her garment of snow with the sea*foam playing. 
’Tis Zclina — she stands with one foot in the wave — 
A foot bright as the sunbeam that fountains lave. 
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Her lover and she lire alone moving there, 

AimncI them is solitude every where. 

Their greeting is joyous, as greetings all be. 

Where nothing overlooks them, and action is free ; 
And ])aftsion is hallow’d by nature, and art 
('an intrude not to wither the bloom of the heart — 
And her welcome to Giulio is sweet as heaven’s rest 
To spirits arrived on the shores of the blest. 


OLD PAGES AND OLD TIMES. NO. U. 

“ Thou need’ St not make new songs, but sing the old, — Cowley. 

Our last inmibor contained some extracts from an ancient Monthly, 
illustrative of the mania for speculation, which in 1699 was checked 
by the interference of Parliament, and which in our owm days has, it is 
to be hoped, been tamed down into a little rationality by the warnings 
and enactments of the Lord Chancellor. As it is probable, however, 
that his interference will have been too late to prevent many from be- 
coming beggars, we shall proceed, in conformity to our plan of making 
the past reflect upon the present, to show these modern paupers in 
what quarter their ancestors used to assemble, and what devices they 
practised for levying contributions upon the charitable. Our autho- 
rity is entitled “ The English Lucian, or Weekly Discoveries of the 
Witty Intrigues, comical passages, and remarkable transactions in Town 
and Country : with reflections on the, vices and vanities of the times. 
Prom Friday the 13th of January, to Wednesday the 18th, 1698.” A 
more captivating title than we have found the contents to warrant, al- 
though a diligent gleaner may here and there pick up a trifle for his 
w^allet. It appears that LincoliTs Inn Fields were in those days the 
head-quarters of the beggars, who in the non-existence of the Men- 
dicity Society, laboured in tlieir idleness after the following fashion. 

‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn Fields, January 18tb. — Here is a general rende 2 >ous of 
common beggars, who resort to this place as constantly as merchants to the 
Exchange, or gallants to the playhouse; these are your standing beggars, by 
whom you know the time of day as infallibly as by the two club-men at 
St. Dunstan’s Church. They have as many W'ays of winning people to com- 
passion, as lovers find out to gain their mistresses' favour: some do it by 
importunity, others do it by whining and sniveling, others by hectoring, 
others by entreaty, and others by silence, which with many passes for the 
most powerful sort of oratory, as if the sincerlly of a man consisted in saying 
nothing. They ha\e niorf disguises than a Jesuit; and the lustiest rogue of 
them all (which in canting they call upright-man) v^ll counterfeit sickness, 
blindness, lameness, nay, and (like Ulysses) nilidness itself, rather than serve 
his country, or take up arms upon an qpnest account. By such arts as these 
they pick-lock men's benevolence, and (as it were) rob the credulous and 
merciful, who by a chisritable mistake supply their riot instead of their ne- 
cessity ; for their clubs and villanies are propagated b^' the farthings and half- 

f ience of some well-disposed Christian, as the late rebellion was by the zea- 
ous contribution of bodkini and thimbles. Many have the trick of making 
themselves cripples (at least in appearance), on purpose that they may move 
men to charity ; 1 have known a fellow in the country set his cottage on 

fire with a design to get a contribution from the parish ; or as a mountebank’s 
fool pretends to scald his hands with the fat of oacon, in hopes that the ig- 
norant crowd will prove the better customers/* 
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As a counterpart to certain advertising pedagogues, who have dis- 
covered the long-desiderated royal road to geometry, illuminate their 
scliolars with instantaneous light and knowledge, and teach them to 
translate the ^neid in seven lessons, we may copy the follow^ing an- 
nouncement of the English Lucian. 

This therefore is to give notice, that ever since his first arrival, he has 
been disciple to a germanized Briton, or an English Almain, who for 
three guineas down, and seven more when he makes good his undertaking, 
which will be at least seven months after ihc Greek calends, will teach any 
living creature endued with sermonical organs, to speak seven several lan- 
guages, speeches, dialects, or locutions, which you please, as distinctly, 
readily, or articulately, as Friar Bacon’s brazen head, or the female orators at 
Billingsgate. For fer.r you should be mistaken in my master, he is a gram- 
marian, armed cap-a-pee, from In speech,” to the end of Prosodia; a 
nice logician secundum Keckermammm; and a nicer natural philosopher; 
for if he has one dram of true knowledge more than Nature dubbed him 
with at his creation, he ought to he seized on as a felon, and shew how he 
came by his goods. Under such a tutor, you must at least suppose me by this 
time an accomplished scholar; and having, by his caicful instruction, become 
perfectly capable of reading good iinglish, 1 thought the next step was to 
pitch upon good authors; and, asking advice of a cast parson, he told me those 
most in use and request w ere the fittest, upon wdiich counsel 1 began with 
the newspapers.” 

Tlie following extract may aftbrd the reader a fair insight into the 
matter and vStyle of those facctia^ which conferred an easy celebrity 
upon the periodicals of former days. 

“ St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark, Feb. 3d, iGc)^. — This day the wife of a 
well-known .vcr; .vo/icr, wdio took equal delight in feasting her own carcass and 
starving her servants, sent her prentice to the bakehouse with two puddings, 
one of curious almonds for her own sweet tooth, the other of coaiscr flour 
for servile grinders; the maid who envy’d her mistress’s delicacy, said to" 
the boy, ‘ 1 wish I had a taste of that jindding.’ ‘ Faith,’ quotli the boy, who 
was anarch wag, ‘I’ll contri\c you a lusty luncheon;’ accordingly, when 
stufV-gut hour was come, be went to the lumber-pudding baker’s, fetched away 
the diflercut belly-timber; by the way, slyly slipping into a corner, pulleil 
the tiles from the almond structure. After which, he returned home, whim- 
pering and sniveling like a wench before a juslicc, — ‘ Indeed, mistress, I could 
not help it; indeed, mistress, I could not help it,” She, weaiied with his 
irksome repetitions, hastily deinanded what was the mnltcr; to which witli 
abundance of seeming concern, iic leplied, ‘ Forsooth, madam, as I came by 
the farrier’s shop, he unhappily threw a bowl full of liquor he had been bath- 
ing a galled horse’s back with upon your pudding; however, forsooth,’ quoth 
he, M pair’d it off as clean as I could.’ The inraged mistress forthwith 
called to the maid, strictly commanding her to give the boy no victuals till he 
had eat up all thej^udclihg; by which cunning shift they frankly feasted with 
their mistress’s dainties. Nay, to complete the banquet, that day it fortu- 
nately happened, the mistress sent tWe same boy for a quart of sack; coming 
home he took one swigg at it, and then came whining to his pinch-gut 
dame, as aforesaid, wh|^ asked him the occasion of his whimpering. * Alas,’ 
said he, ' coming along, a huge filthy spider dropt into rny pot, which I un- 
happily burst by endeavouring to take her out with my fingers: however, 1 
think 1 have pretty well cleared the wine of alKher nasty relicts.’ Without 
any more words, she strictly injoyned the maid to see the boy drink the 
wine up, which accordingly was done, both making ihctnselves very merry 
with it.” ^ 

Ketnrning to our former friend, the London Spy,*' for November 
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1698, we find the following description of a tavern party, which we 
transcribe as containing curious portraits of some of the leading city 
beaux at that period, (for we doubt not that they are all pictures of 
real personages,) and which the reader may contrast with the pursuits 
and dresses of our modern civic dandies. 

After the victuals was pretty well cold in complimenting who should 
begin first, we all fell to, and cfaith I found by their eating they were no 
ways affronted at their fare, for in less time than an old woman can crack a 
nut, we had not left enough to dine the bar-boy. The conclusion of our 
dinner was a stately Cheshire cheese of a groaning size, of which we de^ 
voured more in three minutes than a million of maggots could have done in 
three weeks. After cheese comes nothing ; then all we desired was a clear 
stage and no favour. All our empty plates and glasses were in an instant 
changed into full quarts of purple nectar, and unsullied glasses ; then a bum- 
per to the King in general, another to the C -hiirch eslal^ished in particular, 
a third left tc i\\ i whimsic of the taster, till at last their slippery engines of 
verbosity coined nonsense with such a facil fluency, that a parcel of alley 
gossips at a christening, after the sack has gone twice round, could not with 
their tattling tormentors be a greater plague, than their lame jests and im- 
pertinent conundrums were to a man of my temper.” After we had got 

clear of their noisy flatteries, did you take notice, says my friend, of the 
gentleman in a bleu coat, red stockins, silver-bilted sword, and edged luit, 
who sat at the upper end of the table? He was a sword-hilt maker by his 
trade, but proved so very ingenious at his tools that he has acquired the art of 
cutting medals or stamps, and is mighty great with most of the bankers and 
topping goldsmiths about town. He keeps his brace of geldings, and a great 
many brace of worse cattle, living at the rate of a thousand pounds a year, 
and his hills will pass as current in Lombard-street, as the best merchant's 
in the city.” 

'rhere was a handsome lusty young fellow who sat next him, with a 
wheel-barrow full of periwig on, and a whole piece of muslin about his neck, 
and stunk as strong of orange-flowcr-water as a Spaniard does of garlick. 
He was t’other day but a wine-cooper’s prentice; and a brisk young dame in 
the city, wlio was forced by her father to marry an old merchant for the sake 
of his riches, maintains liini in that equipage you sec. 

If you observed, there was a little demure spark in a diminutive cravat 
and fox-colourcd wig, with a hat as broad as an umbrella, whose level brim 
discovered it was carefully preserved in that order by a hat-case and smooth- 
ing-iron. He seems greatly to affect antiquity, and would have his coat 
made in the ancient mode with little buttons, round cuffs, narrow skirts, 
and pockets within two inches of the buttons; and for all ’tis so scanty, he 
makes it serve him for a cloak, with which he covers abundance of shame, 
and a great deal of knavery. ' 

“ Another you must needs take particular notice of that plucked out a pair 
of pocket-pistols and laid them in the window, who had a great scar across 
his forehead, a twisted wig, and a laced hat 0|I ; the company called him 
Captain, and indeed I do believe he fears no man Itli the world but the hang- 
man, and dreads no death iTut choaking. He loves hisiVriertd as dearly as the 
ivy does the oak, and will never leave him till heMs hugged him to his ruin. 
He has drawn in twenty of his associatej to be hanged, but has always wit 
and money enough to save his own npek from the halter. He has good 
friends at Newgate, whojgive him nowand then a squeeze when he is full of 
juice. He's well acquainted with the hostjers about Bishopsgate-street and 
Newgate, and gains from them intelligence of what booties go out that are 
worth attempting. He prijtejjds to be a disbanded officer, and reflects very 
feelingly upon the hard usage we poor gentlemen meet with, who have 
hazarded our lives fortunes for the honour of our nrince, the defence of 
our country, and safety of religion ; and after all to be nroke without our pay. 
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or turned out without any consideration for the dun<^ers and difticulties wc 
have run through, at this rate. Wounds! who the devil would be a soldier?*' 

The old Bobadils and Pistols, and swaggering Thrasos, wlio formed 
a stock character in so many of our old comedies, have naturally be- 
come obsolete with the disappearance of the originals ; our soldiers 
have achieved so much that they have no longer any occasion to be- 
come their own trumpeters ; the bully and the gasconader have ceased 
to be found in a military jacket ; but our sailors being more primitive 
and elemental in their character, and debarred by their mode of life 
from participating in the general progress of refinemenr, seem to under- 
go very little change in dress or manners with the lapse of years, aiul 
continue to be reckless, cordial, boisterous and sensual, wliile the 
community of which they form such an anomalous portion, has become 
calculating, cold, lyprldly, and hypocritical. There is every tint of con- 
temporaneous freshness about the following portrait drawn by the 
London Spy of December 1699, in describing a ramble through 
Wapping. 

Sometimes wc met in the streets a boales-cicw just come on shore in 
search of those land debaucheries which the sea denies them ; looking like 
such wild, strange, gamesome, iincooth animals, lliat a litter of srjuab 
rhinoccrosses, dressed up in humane apparel, could not have made a more 
ungainly appearance. So mercurial in tneir actions and rmle in their be- 
haviour, that a woman could not pass ^cm but they fell to sucking her lips 
like so many horse-leeches : every post they came near was in clanger of 
having its head broke, for every one as he i)assed l)y would give the senseless 
block a hang with his oaken cudgel, as if they wished every post they met 
with to be either the purser or the boatswain. The very dogs lu the street, I 
observed, shunned them with as much fear and aversion as a loitering \agraut 
would a gang of press-inastens, being so cautioned against their ill-usage by 
ihc stripes they have formerly received, that ns soon as ever he sees a seaman, 
away runs the poor cur, w^ith Iris tail between his lcg->, to avoid the danger. 
I could not forbear reflecting on the prudence of suclr parents who send their 
unlucky children to sea to tame and reform ^cni, which 1 am well satisfied is 
like sending a knave into Scotland to learn honesty, a fool into Ireland to 
learn wit, or a clown into Holland to learn breeding, by any of whicli 
measures they that send 'em may be sure that the first will return more wild, 
the second more knavish, the third more foolish, and the fourth a greater 
clowm.” 

“ We novV straggled into a public-house to refresh ourselves with a sneaker 
of punch, where presently boiled in two seamen with a little crooked fiddler 
before them, short pipes in their mouths, oaken truncheons in their hands, 
thrum caps upon their heads, and canvass irowsers, whose unpolished be- 
haviour, apish gestures, and maritime nonsense added no small pleasure to 
the night. The Tarpaulips began to talk to each other of the remarkable ac- 
cidents which had happened ni their voyages. One swore theyjhad once 
found it so excessive ^hoi going to Cminea that they used no fire to boil the 
kettle, but drcstnil their beef upon deck in the sunshine, and could bake, 
boil, fry or slew, as well as in an qpieraPs cook-room. Says his companion 
that 's very strange, but I have known stranger things to be true. 1 once 
was silting upon my chest between decks, mending an old canvass jacket, 
when we were within a few minutes of being under the tropic of Cancer, and 
oh a sudden it began to lower, and the larboard watch handed in our sails for 
fear of a tornado or a squall. At last a beam /pf lightning darted through an 
open port, melted one of the guns, and went through a pair of buckskin 
breeches I had on, and burnt the lappets of a blue shirt 19 tinder, and hissed 
as it came out like a fatrlesndke, hut did my body no manner of damac^c.'' 
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Presently in steps ai\otlier of ihe tarpaulin fraternity with his hat under 
his arm half full of money, which he hugged as close as a schoolboy does a 
bird's-nest. ^Ounds, mother, says our marine Crcesus to the landlady, 
where are you ? She hearing his tongue, thought by his lively expressing 
himself he had brought good news, and came running with all speed to meet 
him, crying ‘Here 1 am, son Bartholomew, youVe welcome ashore : I hope 
your captain and shin’s crew are all well. By fire and gunpowder! 1 don’t 
care if they be all sick, why, we are paid on in the Downs, and 1 am just 
come up in ahoy. Come, mother, let me have a bucket full of punch, that 
we may swim and toss in an ocean of good liquor, like a couple of little pinks 
in the Bay of Biscay.’ — ‘ I could not but reflect on the unhappy lives of these 
salt-water kind of vagabonds, who are never at home but when rhey’re at sea, 
and always are wandering when they're at home. They’re never at ease till 
they’ve received their pay, and then never satisfied till they’ve ^eut it; and 
when their pn-ikets are empty, theyVe just as much respected by their land- 
ladies (who cheat them of one half if they spend the other), as a fatlter is by 
his son-in-law, who has beggared himself to give him li good portion with 
his daughter.’* 


A FABLK. 

A Seraph, who once had his plumes unfurl’d 
From his Bden, among the stars to stray. 

As, returning, he flew by this unknown world. 

Had to learn where he was, ere he found his way. 

He saw a young Bridegroom, — his wdngs he stay’d, 

Hung his dazzling wreath on a cloud of even. 

Then, lighting, he ask’d to what wmrld he had stray’d — 

The happy young mortal exclaim’d ’twas a “ Heaven.” 

“ Nay, nay,” the radiant stranger cried, 

If this he a Heaven, Oh it is not ours /” — 

So, regaining his wreath, he flew on, and sigh’d 
For his own glad land of immortal flowers. 

Next he found, in a clime all sunny with fame, 

A Bard, who could darken the heart too well ; 

The bright visitant ask’d him his world to name — 

In a moment of gloom he replied, “ a Hell.” 

“ Oh no,” thought the Seraph, “ though newly come down, 
Well I know that neither of these is here.” — 

So again he resumed his shining crown, 

Too bright for the eyes of a twilight sphere. 

Last he lit before one, whose eves, though dim, 

Were fix’d on the tale of BedemptiOh’Si^birth; — 

Asking what the planet was called of Aim, 

The old man told him its name was “ Earth.” 

“ Happy they,” said the Seraph, “ who dream it no hea^^en ! 
Happy they,”>aid the Seraplt, “who make it no fiell ! 

For ’lis written above, that to them ’twill be given, 

Who shall uife it as earthy with their 
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THE YOUNGER BROTHER. 

To (he Editor of ike New MotUkly Magazine, 

Sir, — I was not a little struck at a conversation, at which I was pre- 
sent the other evening, and which was chiefly carried on between a 
foreign professor and my elder brother, who is the licad of a noble 
family, and in the enjoyment of a large fortune , to support his title 
withal. When a person has been accustomed to one condition all his 
life, it is astonishing how little it affects bis imagination. Although, 
therefore, the ungracious thought has sometimes, 1 confess, crossed 
my mind of the extent to which I should profit by my brother’s “ slip- 
ping his wipd,” yet it never occurred to me to conceive the possible 
existence of any other disposition of property, than tliat which gave him 
all, and left myself and the rest of the younkers nothing. My curiosity 
accordingly was intensely roused, when the professor, after many re- 
marks on certain anomalies in our institutions, and the want of harmony 
between our general spirit of liberty and our particular notions on the 
means and end of government, fell upon the subject of primogeniture. 
The opinions of the professor, a man of great laming and celebrity, 
were of that cast which the members of our family arc in the habit of 
censuring, as smacking of the Carbonaro ; and with the timidity com- 
mon to all natives of the despotic states of the Continent, mingled per- 
haps witli the natur^ politeness of a travelled gentleman, he was at 
first rather unwilling' to speak out in the presence of strangers and men 
whose notions, he felt, were not his own ; but being pressed on tlic point 
by ray brother, arid encouraged by a sort of wondering attention in his 
auditors, he at length entered very much at largo, into the bad conse- 
quences which, as he imagined, proceed from the establishment of the 
right of eldership in the distribution of property. His arguments 
were not, indeed, greatly relished by the party he addressed, being 
considered any thing but boii-ton by a reviewing lord and an official 
M. P., who are wont to set the fashion in matters of opinion, and who 
were present] at the discussion ; but somehow or other, notwithstand- 
ing this irrefragable proof of their insufficiency, whether they went to 
the head or the heart, “the intellect or the pocket, they did seem fo me 
to have more in them than the company gave credit for. My brother, 
however, who is accustomed to be listened to, and who speaks with an 
air of great self-conviction, maintained an excellent defence ; being 
“ on his legs” three quarters of an hour, and talking as fluently as if 
he had crammed for the debate, or as if he had gutted an article of the 
Edinburgh Review.- No wonder then he had the thing hollow, and 
that the poor professor was voted a twaddle and a bore. Indeed, I 

question if he will i%ain be asked to dine at house, in a hurry. 

For my own part, although I do not pretend to understand all he said, 
and indeed,* did not at first pay much attention to what he was talking 
about, yet being by degrees interested in the dispute, I was both sur- 
prised and amused to^ierceive how little either 'of the parties knew of 
the real facts of the case, 1 soon found that neither of them felt where 
the shoe pinched, as 1 did; and though, in general, 1 do not affect to 
be a judge of any thing but horses and wine, I was soon satisfied that 
1 could have given them some hints that would have vastly enlightened 
their intellects. But as my public .speaking never extends beyond a 
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fnoliosyllable, I wanted confidence to join in the debate ; and not be- 
ing willing that my experience should be lost to the world, and author- 
ship, moreover, being at present rather voted a good concern, I have 
determined, Mr. Editor, to Open my mind to you on the subject. 

Very few people, Sir, but the parties themselves, can conceive what 
a cursed thing it is to be a younger brother, or can imagine a tithe 
of the annoyances W'hich we poor devils undergo, who are launched 
into the world of fashionable extravagance, with no other means of 
carrying on the w*ar than a commission in the army, or an odd five 
thousand pounds. We are neither provided for by our relations, nor 
qualified for shifting by ourselves. However blunted and cramped 
by circumstances, I am conscious of powers that, in another rank of 
life, would have enabled me to make a fortune with credit ; — but for the 

Hon. Major to work for his bread I what I solecism in the 

nature of things ! Sir, the miseries of a younger brother begin from 
the starting-post; and the line of distinction between the cadet and 
his titled superior, (no serpentine line like that of the ministry, but a 
straight-forward, bold, broad dash,) is as strongly drawn by the nurse, 
as the herald. Servants are infernally quick at seizing the difference 
between uncommunicable blood, and wealth which is to be won by 
flattery and sycophancy ; and the rascals can be as insolent to a seedy 
lord John, as to a tradesman. At school, things generally go some- 
what better ; the natural unsophisticated spirit m boyhood, tending 
powerfully towards equality. But, even there, tutors know who is 
who, and distinguish with an instinctive sagacity the embryo dispenser 
of deaneries and livings, from the uninfluential dependant upon the 
family patronage. Of this, however, I do not so much complain. It 
would indeed be better for us, if matters were pushed much further ; 
for our destiny in life is so different from that of our more fortunate 
elders, that the less we are assimilated and associated, the better. Why 
should we be permitted to partake of the privileged idleness of the life 
tenants of the family estates ; or why, by participating in their lavish 
expenditure of pocket-money, should we be encouraged in habits of 
indulgence so unsuited to our future havings ? I and my brother were 
always on the best possible terms, and at college all our anausements 
were in common. We hunted, shot, drank, &c. &c. together; and at 
the end of three years my debts were nearly as heavy as his. By this 
time likewise I had acquired the same inaptitude for application, the 
same distaste for labour, and the same devotion to a trifling and loung- 
ing life. Thenceforward oflr position became widely different. My 
brother could borjrpw as much and as often as hjp chose, while I had no 
estate to anticipate. Widi the same taste for extravagance as he, I 
found old Post Obit as deaf to my prayers as a lawyer tp a forma pau- 
peris client. My father, it is true, {pushed me up the stick in my 
regiment, and more than once paid my debts ; but he was himself A 
man of expense, and hi»d daughters to portion. A thousand times In 
my better hours 1 have lamented that chance hla not placed me itt §> 
merehant's counting-house : a thousand times, in the depf’essiqii 
ennui and apathy, 1 have cuTsed my stars for not having made me. 
child of my un^e the bishop. All my four cousins have snug biKflbs 
in the church, and two of them are already dignitaries*^ while' my' 
honourable self have not. a shilling to ring on a mile-stone, but fet 
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the privilege of parliament, for which I am indebted to my brother, I 
should be unable to walk the streets. Even here the chances are 
against me. Ours is an old Whig family, and my lord is too proud to 
rat ; so that I am cut out of all the good things going, — the governor- 
ships and embassies : and God knows if 1 shall ever get even a r'egiraent, 
if the present men keep in office. The contrast between the situation and 
the circumstances of our class comes home to us in a world of particu- 
lars : — frotn the tyranny of the ministerial whipper-in, to the insolence 
of the duke’s porter, who refuses to our “ agony" an entrance to his 
master’s doorway ; from the haughtiness of the princesses of Almack’s 
to tire contempt of the unpaid waiting-maid, the cut-mutton Lord 
Charle.s’s*atiij the Hampton-court Lady Mary’s, arc the butt of all sorts 
of indignities. Even in my nrolher’s lifetime, my poor sisters were 
' regarded by her flmmc de c/iamhrc as a natural enemy ; but now, when 
they are in my brother’s bouse, but not of it, when thev are considered 
as much a burthen on tlie family establishment as on tlio ta.’nily estate, 
they are viewcrl in no other light by the servants, than as intercejiters 
of lace and little odd trinkets, and as troublesome guests who give no 
vails. 

Young men of our rank generally come from the University, whore 
they have figured in gold or sdk, with a pretty strong conceit of tbeii 
own importance ; and the finery of a guardsman’s uniform is little 
calculated to abate the failing. 1 bad likewise the additional advan- 
tage of a good person and a confident address. .Tmige then of my 
astonishment, on my entrance upon London life, at finding that I was 
an object of the decided neglect and abhorrence ot all prudent mo 
thers ; — at discovering that their eijually prudent daughters had as in 
stinctive a conviction that I was “ not at all the sort ol thing tiiat 
would do." My brother, w ho by the by is as lively as my Lord Chan- 
cellor’s woolsack, was one in all the snug dinners and family parties of 
speculating mammas; while 1 was thrown upon the mess-room and lln- 
club-house; and if by chance 1 could now and then prevail on a dis- 
interested Lady Cecilia or Lady .lane to trust herself with me iii a 
wait?., neither fun nor fire could thaw the ice of ht-r looks and deme;' 
nour. Not, however, that f/oil was of imicli consefjuence. .Ml the 
Latly .fanes in the world might go to*thc devil lor any inlncst they had 
with me ; but. thgn Clara! poor Clara ! .she /oid a heart ; and f also was 
only too well convinced that, had 1 been horn to my hroiher’s estate, 
we might have been hajipy ! Even now, when I see her dragging 
through the world the intolerable load of her dottird lord, her fim* 
form faded, and her lovely eyes involuntarily confessing her bankrupt 
ho])es, it requires dll my knowledge of the world to preserve tlie calm- 
ness of my exterior, and all my affection, not to tirge her upon guilt 
and shame. But I do not mean to be pathetic ; younger brothers 
have no right to the Iiixiivy of love, and 1 was a fool, with Maltlms 
Staring me in the to think of it. A siunjiner in Spain, and a hall 
through the thorax 'at Badajos, have almost driven the lovely Clara 
from her position in my heart ; and I do not wisely thus to recall her 
image. What then is left for me ! I anf no longer young, yet I have 
neither purse nor habits for growing decently old. I pass my winters^ 
in Loudon in an endless round of gaieties, which ’"are no longer gay, 
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without occupation, without pursuit. I am too gouty to drink, too 
poor to gamble, and too shattered to intrigue. I pass my nights in 
sleeping over debates I do not understand, and in voting on interests 
1 do not comprehend, ac^brding'to the implicit instructions of my frater- 
nal nominator. 1 listen to operas that have ceased to charm, and at- 
tend assemblies as uninteresting as a methodist conference. My sum- 
mers are no less wasted in the country seats of anybody who will be 
charitable enough to give me a shelter from my creditors, and from that 
worst of all duns, myself. There I visit horse-races, to bet on other 
men’s horses ; I hunt with other men’s hounds, shoot on other men’s 
preserves, talk with other men’s ideas, and save money to pay my 
tailor, and my club-house subscriptit a for the next winter’s campaign. 
With just sense and spirit enough*to detest the thing I am, I want 
both activity and motive for becoming any thin^ else. A burthen*t^ 
my country, my family and myself, my life slips away in weak repin- 
ings and unavailing regrets. In the mean time I daily witness the 
rising eminence of those individuals, my contemporaries in school and 
in college, who were then thb objects of our childish contempt ; and 
I see the virtues by which, from the circumstance of my birth, I have 
been excluded, obtaining rewards, to which titled poverty may look 
up in vain. Yet, unhappy os I am in my individual person, I am by 
no means the worst of my class. With many of its vices and follies, I 
have still avoided its graver crimes. I have not begg^wed a minor at 
play ; I have not married a wealthy dowager to break her heart ; I 
liave not trafficked in the liberties of my country. I am not an or- 
dained pluralist, nor a lay dealer in sinecures ; a fungus in the state 
(to adopt the professor’s words), an excrescence on society, nurtured 
at the expense of honest industry, under the false plea of decorating 
the Corinthian capital." I am no hired stumbling-block in the way 
of reform ; no standing advocate for every abuse. All this, my bro- 
ther would call radicalism, and my uncle denounce as irreligion ; and 
for aught 1 know, they may be right in their denunciations ! But this I 
can tell them, that, if such things must be maintained for the benefit of 
social otder, none suffer more severely from their establishment, than 
those who are supposed to profit by it the most directly. As I hope to 
be saved, if 1 had the world t# begin over again, and could choose be- 
tween being a younger brother or a brewer’s horse, I should not have 
a moment’s hesitation in prefering the service of the fermentator, to 
dragging in the harness of dependence. I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

• * * « * 

M. 


EPIGUAM. 

Jack keeps his bed, and swears he^ very ill. 

Yet eats and drinks, and sleeps from eve to dawn. 
He takes frot% doctors neither draught uor pill. 
What ails poor .Tack ? — his breeches arc in pawn. 


iio2 
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iLUUSTKlO L’S EXAMi'Lli OK GUATITUOE. 

A YOUNG man was passing with his regiment through Lyons, in 17—, 
vvlicrc he fell sick, and was obliged to remain at an hotel. He was 
very ill supplied with money, and his purse was speedily exhausted by 
the expense his malady occasioned him : his hostess, untouched by his 
destitute situation, had him carried into a granary, where all the fur- 
niture she allowed him was a palliasse and a chair, and all the suste- 
nance, a little barley-water ; refusing to call in the aid of a physician, 
to avoid the responsibility in which she apprehended such an additional 
charge mighi, involve her. It happened that the first floor of this fur- 
nished hotel was occupied by two Qenevese ladies, Madame and Made- 
moiselle Agiec, who had visited Lyons for the benefit of change of air : 
they were both advanced in years, Mademoiselle Agiee being near fifty. 
These two ladies were clever and, well informed; but, according to the 
(ilenevese habit, they did injustice to their real merit by a pretension to 
something beyond it, and a pedantry completely national. 'I'he fate of 
the young soldier interested all the domestics of the hotel, and the 
particulars of his friendle.ss condition reached the ear of Mademoiselle 
Agiee through her maid, who acquainted her at the .same time with 
the cruelty of the landlady, who threatened to send him to the hospital. 
The maid succeeded in awakening the sympathy of her mistress, who 
immediately sent for a physician, informing the hostess that she would 
atiswcr all expenses, and that it was her })loasure the sick man should 
be removed without delay to a comfortable chamber. The humane 
Abigail, meanwhile, never quitted the chamber of tlie invalid whom 
she liad taken so happily under her protection. Weakened by his ill- 
ness, which had been so aggravated by neglect, the young soldier was 
in a friglvtful state of delirium when the physician visited him, and 
during the process of changing his apartment, so that, when he reco- 
vered his senses, he was greatly astonished to find himself in a well- 
furnished chamber, and believed himself dreaming. Near fiis bed 
wa.s his faithful nurse, whom he began to question, but who contented 
herself with replying that a friend, who took an interest in him, had 
given orders that he should be propt^jly attended. Days, and even 
w ct ks escaped thus, till at length the young soldier, recovering his 
strength, insisted on being informed to whom he was indebted for so 
rnatiy benefits. There was in the expression of his countenance some- 
thing that commanded respect, whicli perhaps even excited fear ; the . 
good woman named licr mistress, and, with all possible delicacy, re- 
lated to him the miserable circnmstaiices in which slie had found him. 
He entreated to see* Mademoiselle A gibe, tha't he might lighten bis 
heart of some of its gratitude ; he was not yet able to rise, nor was 
he permitted to read ; but lie was, nevertheless, sufficiently re-instated 
to feel the weight and weariness of an idle life. Mademoiselle Agiee 
consented to the demand of the young soldier, and paid him her first 
visit ; she remained with him only a few moments, but promised to re- 
turn and bring him books, desiring him to make his choice, and offering 
to read for him till he should be no longer forbidden to occupy him- 
self. He accepted her proposal with joy, and selected the “ Life of 
Turenne,’' and a book on geometry. Every day Mademoiselle Agiee 
passed some hours witli*the: convalescent soldier, who listened eagerly 
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as she read, often interrupting her to make observations, which were 
always just, and sometimes very striking. He did not seem easily in- 
clined to confidence, and it was not till some rime had thus elapsed, 
that one day, as if led bn by a military ardour beyond his power to 
restrain, he began to speak of his projects to Mademoiselle Agiee; she 
smiled as she listened to^him, In truth,"' said she, “ 1 believe we 
shall one of these days see you a colonel," “ Colonel !" replied he in 

a tone of indignati( n, “ I shall be a general — and perhaps " but he 

interrupted himself, as if alarmed at what he was about to say, and 
perhaps even internally rebuking himself for what he had said. Un- 
til now," said Mademoiselle Agiee, “ 1 have never asked you a single 
question, either with regard to your country or family, liy your 
accent, 1 conceive you to be a foreigner, although you belong to a 
French regiment.” “ I am a Corsican, and name is Napoleon." 
The young man was Bonaparte. 

Mademoiselle Agice every day became more and more interested 
in Napoleon; and when he was entirely recovered, she ei|in])pcd him, 
and supplied him with the money necessary to enable him to rejoin his 
regiment. On taking leave of his benefactress, the young man was 
much affected. “ Believe me," said he, “ I shall never forget what 
you have done for me! You will hear of me." lie departed, and 
Mademoiselle Agiee witli lier mother returned to Geneva. Very soon 
tile name of Napoleon became celebrated; and Mademoiselle Agiee, 
in reading the gazettes, exulted in the successes of her protege, who 
meanwhile, seemed to have entirely forgotten her. Years passed thus 
away, \v!ien sometime before the battle of Marengo, Bonaparte passed 
through Nyon, a little town of the Canton tie Vaud, tv\clve miles from 
Geneva, on his way into Italy; — he could only stop a few hours; — lie 
sent an aide-de-camp to Geneva, vvith orders to enquire for a lady ; 
named Agiee, very ugly, and old, and to bring her to liim ; such were 
his directions. In Geneva, as in all small towns, every body is known, 
and ttie aide-de-camp succeeded in finding Mademoiselle Agiee; slie 
was become nearly blind, and very seldom quitted her own bouse, but 
the name of her hero seemed to inspire her with new snenglb, and she 
hesitated not to follow his messenger. Bonaparte was impatient, and 
came to meet his friend on Hbrscback, attended by bis staff, as far as 
Versois ; as soon as he perceived her carriage, he spurred on to receive 
her, and the feelings of Mademoiselle Agiee on this rencontre may 
better be imagined than expressed. “Gentlemen," sfiid Bonaparte, 
turning towards his suite, “ you see my benefactress, she to whom I 
am indebted for life ; I was destitute of every thing when she succoured 
me. I am happy anti proud to be obliged tc^ her, and I shall never 
forget it.” Mademoiselle Agiee passed two hours at Nyon with Bona- 
parte, at the hotel of the Croix Blanche, where he ^detailed to her all 
his plans, and, on taking leave of Rer, repeated the same words he had 
uttered at Lyons, You will hear of me.** From that hour to^ the 
epoch of his coronation, she received from Kim , no token of his exist- 
ence ; but fifteen days before the coronation, General HuUin was an- 
nounced to Mademoiselle Agiee. He desired her to prepare to accom- 
pany him, as BoiM^parte was resolved that she should witness his glory ; 
he was furnisKed with the strictest and most minute orders. Made- 
moiselle Agiee was permitted to^rry notiung with her, beyond what 
was merely iudispensabk during the journ^ { and in spite of bet age 
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and her infinnities.theday alter the general's arrival, she set out. On 
arriving at Paris, she alighted at a hottse in the Place du Carousel, op- 
posite the palace of the Tuilcries i tliere she found domestics in the 
livery of Bonaparte, and, in short, a completely furnished mansion ; a 
well-stocked wardrobe had been prepared for her, Bonaparte had re- 
collected even her favourite colours, and had omitted nothing he 
imagined would give her pleasure ; she had a long audience of Napo- 
leon ; he assigned her, besides a house, carriage, and domestics, main- 
tained at his expense, an annual income of six thousand francs. He 
continued to preserve towards Mademoiselle Agi6e the most marked 
regard, often consulting her even on the most important affairs. On 
the fall of Bonaparte, Mademoiselle Agiee lost the house and the ad- 
vantages he had conferred upon her ; but I have reason to believe, that 
her pension was alwatys regularly paid by the agents of Napoleon, 
till her death, which happened, I believe, in 1822. It is from herself 
that I received the details I have given ; — it is easy to imagine with 
what animation she descanted upon her hero ; even without partaking 
her enthusiasm, it was impossible not to listen to her with interest ; 
besides, noble and generous sentiments belong to our intellectual 
existence, no matter what country we belong to, or what arc our opi- 
nions, the emotions of the heart wait not to consult our prejudices. 
Mademoiselle Agice died in the Hotel de la Rochefoucauld, Faubourg 
du Roule, at Paris, of which she inhabited a small wing, after having 
quitted her house in the Place du Carousel. A. D. T. 


WRITTEN ATTEK HEADING “ ANTOMMAltfUJ’s LASH 
MOMENTS or NAPOLEON’*'.” 

'Tis not the end — he will live again 
In the days and years to come ; 

His name shall stir the hearts of men * 

As 'twere a battle-drum. 

And kings, whose sires he had uncrown’d. 

Shall shrink and tremble at the sound. 

’'Pis not the end — although his life 
So darkly pass’d away. 

Not as it should pass, in the strife 

Of some great battle-day j 

Yet men shall turn from might and power 

To think upon that lonely hour. 

’Tis not the end — for many an age 
The high-soul’d and the brave ' >• 

Shall dare the ocean pilgrimage 
T6 seek his silent grave } 

There to forget his faults and pride. 

While fancy shadows how he died. II. M. P. 

* “ Napoleon was about to breathe his last! a slight froth covered his lips— he 
was no more ! — such is the end of all human glory !” «,(Vol. II, p. 157.) 
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NOIIVKL ALMANACIl D»';S «OURMANOS. — NO, II, 

Tout s'arrangc ou dinant dans le sh^cle oh nous sommcs, 

Et c’est par les diners qu'on goiiverne Ics hommes.** 

Lcs Comedian, 

In oiw first notice of this most scientific and stimulating book, we 
merely whetted the appetites of our readers by certain extracts which, 
like oysters before dinner, were served up as provocatives before the 
appearance of the regular ban<piet. Our author is classical in his 
cookery, a staunch advocate for the unities, a stickler for culinary 
order in all ifls proceedings ; and vve arc, therefore, immediately 
ushered into what he terms his Alimentary Calendar; under which 
hefid he ?s thus jdeasod to reconimoiid an apotheosis of that animal 
which Moses most religiotisly denounced — so various arc the palates 
and judgments of mankind upon the same squeaking and four-footed 
subject, 

“ 'fhe Pig is the true hero of February. In the lime of die Carnival lie 
disguises himself in a hundred different manners ; but under all these ami- 
able travesties his merit invariably betrays him, Jn vain does he wear by 
turns the sable cloak of the black-pudding, the white robe of the chittev- 
ling, the close coat of the polony, the Sjieckletl frock of the sausage; he 
neither escapes ihc tooth nor the memory of the epicure; and, if ever the 
calendar be reformed, wc vote that this month be ba})li/ed with the name of 
the amiable companion of Saint Anthony/^ 

The month of March, in which the good folks of Paris ought to 
be restricted to “ lenten entertainment'’ and icthivorous meals, draws 
from our author the following pious and apposite remarks : — 

Let us never cease repealing with Doctor Pangloss, lhat every thing is 
for the best in this beat of all possililc woilds. Vvheu Maich expiates, by 
its days of abstinence, tlie libertinism of its elder brother, let us remark, like 
that worthy Capuchin who blessed Providence for the care which it gene- 
rally takers to send a navigable river through the middle >of every great town, 
— let us remark that March is, of all the mouths in the year, die must abuiu 
dant ill fish.” 

In April wc are informed that 

“ Ham and lamb achieve a simultaneous triumph. "J'hc latter, a some- 
what tasteless visitant, has usurped rather than won a most distinguished 
place among our roast meats : the true epicure only eats it out of friend- 
ship ; the whiteness of its complexion, its sweetness, and its timid tender- 
ness, scarcely suHicing to obtain pardon for its insipidity, But Ham boldly 
presents himself with an assurance of victory. At Easter he is in all his 
glory ; and his merit is so thoroughly appreciated, that he lakes the post of 
honour at breakfast Us as at dinner. His flesl^is nutritious, delicate, 
substantial, and of easy digestion, especially if, lo prevent his being home- 
sick, wc give him, for a companion at table, a wine fronl his own country. 
Roussillon is the Pylades of the BayoniBe ham, as much as Rhenish wine is 
die indispensable accompaniment of the ham from Mayence. It is more 
especially of the days iifthis riionth that we may say, the last are the best ; 
for then do we renew acquaintance with the dearest and most succulent 
of our friends : we already see, in perspective, green peas and gooseberries ; 
and Heaven, to afford the efiicurc a glimpse of consolation, already pushes 
up the young asparagus from the earth. The lover of good cheer, who has 
suffered a long privation, anticipates with ardour the chains of this earliest 
vegetable, whose personal merit, as well as graceful atfM elegant form, are 
well calculated to reward his patience*^ * 
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May is ushered into notice by the following animated exordium 

comes! it comes ! rich as well as poor listen to the glad tidings! 
Amiable, brillianjt, accessible it is esteemed, beloved by all the world ; and 
the simple houseSeeper, as well as the professed cook, boasts its good quali- 
ties. Peas are never so sweet, so tender as in the month of May. Interest- 
ing vegetable I it occupies our attention, and merits all our esteem, by its 
complaisance in lending itself to all our caprices. For our pleasure this 
pearl of esculents marries itself to flesh and fowl, undergoes every kind of 
preparation, and |)lays every part with equal success. But it is with the 
young pigeon that the pea contracts the most amiable union; and the former 
IS so aware of this fact, that it exactly awaits the appearance of the pea to 
attain its excellence, — an innocent coquetry which wc easily pardon in the 
heir presumptive to the bird of Venus.” 

“ For the romantic and the amorous, the month of June is, in France, the 
finest of the year ; l|ut, alas 1 it is negative for the epicure. Nature, it is 
true, displays tier odoriferous treasures; but the poultry-yard, but the plains, 
but the preserves ! 1 ! The founder of a feast must almost restrict his guests 
to vegetable diet, the only product that is then savory and abundant. A 
single friend appears in this moment of affliction to dry up the tears of the 
epicure; — it is the turkey-pout. Amiable adolescent! He advances with 
candour to make an offer of his innocent head ; he is young and stately; 
and at that happy age, when his ilesh, without possessing the flatness of the 
fowl, has not yet acquired that mature savour which will hereafter fill us 
with delight. Fpicurism must, indeed, be half famished before it can re- 
solve thus to depopulate a poultry-yard, the depository of so many sw^eet 
hopes. But wno calculates with the appetite ? A new Ugolino, the 
epicure places this dear child upon the spit, and greases his chin with its 
remains.” 

** Summer is a punishment to the l^on vivanl. July supplies us vegetables 
and fruits, which are good things, but only as farces and melodrames after a 
lubstantial tragedy in which blood has been shed. As to the following 
month I am astonished that Augustus, who has the reputation of having 
been a glutton and a man of good sense, should liave consented to stand 
godfather to such a villainous aera. What is there in common between the 
season of young rabbits, leverets, young partridges, and sucking pigs, and the 
protector of Virgil and Horace? In August every honourable kitchen-range 
IS dismantled ; a general sauve <jui pvut is heard, and every one flies to the 
country. Then commences a true massacre of the innocents. A whole 
generation), the hopes of our fields, of our woods, and ultimately of our 
tables, are sacrificed at once. Barbaiians! stop your hands. That young 
rabbit, so insipid at present, in a month will be a rabbit; that leveret 
which you eat without pleasure, will shortly consolidate for your palate his 
generous flesh. They hear me not, or reply like Louis XV. ‘ It will last 
my time.' But your descendants, can they exist without game? To what 
enormities do we libt push our barbarity! Even that graceful and timid 
animal, the sucking pig, is not spared. Inhuman ! what reply will you make 
to its interesting. mol}}er when she accuses you Vy her cries? Blind as you 
are, does not even your interest appeal to you in favour of innocence? Inat 
sucking pig, which is served at your table sparkling in its golden crackling, 
would have yielded you two hams,«a face, ears, feet, a salted hand, black- 
pudding, polonies, sausages, a tongue. Have you never pondered the fables 
of La hontaine ? Rc^^d once more, the Goose with* the Golden Eggs.” 

In October we may throw open both doors of the dining-room. 
Crammed fowls become as fat as monks ; (Jie Abelard of the poultry-yard 
piesents his plump crupper to the fire ; the harr and the turkey have attained 
virility. The cook sharpens his knives, and feels all his anlour revive. 
Butcher’s meat also begins to be humanized. Beef acquires a respectable 
*totundiW ; mutton and veal no longer shrink from a conscientious examina- 
tion. The fish-market slowly recovers from its Horrors of the heat, and the 
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timid whiting makes its debAt upon our tables. Normandy gathers in its 
vintage by threshing the trees, and the apple, that unlimited Proteus, begins 
to embellish our desserts.’^ 

In his dedication to the intestines, that the author designates as his 
“ illustrious brethren/* he congratulates them on their happy indifference 
to the revolutions of empires, since, although a thousand constitutions 
may perish, thetj will always belong to the party which dines. Smitten, 
as he proceeds, with a patriotic and gastronomic enthusiasm, he elo- 
quently exclaims ; 

“ May the more solid glory of the table succeed to the vaiiigloriousntss 
of arms! May *all parties become reconciled, jilass in hand, and deposit 
their animosities u])on the sideboard, the altar of Comas! May your ex- 
ample, in shori., give birth to a new kind of emulation in the assembly of 
which you form the most honourable portion, convening it, if vve may thus 
speak, into a vast stomach, and changing the chamber of deliberation into an 
immense dining-room, wherein the present eloquent and useless discussions 
may be succeeded by jovial conversation, bacchanalian songs, the tinkling of 
glasses, and that sweet and gastronomic fraternity, which knows no other 
rivalry than that of the stomach, no other distinctions than those of the ap- 
petite, and which may fiiuilly propagate throughout Europe this salutary 
maxim — that there is nothing true in ihe world but the kitchen, nothing 
really useful but mastication.*^ 

The next chapter, which is perhaps the most profound and argu- 
mentative in the whole work, has for its subject The accordance 
between epicurism and the representative system ;** and is discussed 
with an acumen which renders it doubtful wdicthcr the author be 
more distinguished for the clearness of his head or the delicacy of his 
palate. It has been generally thought, he observes, that we pro- 
nounce the highest praise of the representative system when we say 
that it is founded upon opinion ; but we should much better appreciate 
the nature of things by maintaining that, if this be the best possible 
mode of government, it is because it is founded upon the eternal basis 
of epicurism ; and he most earnestly intreats that he may be acquitted 
of all attempts at pleasantry in advocating this doctrine. It will be 
difficult to find any law, any public act, any important measure which 
has not had a dinner for its basis. 

The road along which a law travels from its origin and successive for- 
mation up 10 the time of its promulgation, is (so to speak) watered with 
Champagne, bordered with Strasburg pies, and turkeys stuffed with truffles ; 
and in fairly considering the influence which these delicious viands have 
exercised over every stage of the bill, wc arrive at the inevitable conclusion 
that they are, in fact, the first, the most eloquent, and almost the sole legis- 
lators. Every thing is, Jias been, or is to be epicurean in a constitutional 
state.” * ^ 

This dictum our author follows up by a variety ^ ingenious illus- 
trations, and in our opinion compl€l:ely establishes his point. Nor are 
we less disposed to admit his position, that in .this of clubs and 
'' good cheer, no aspirant to literary celebrity can tiope to succeed, unless 
he have propitiated his bookseller, aiid^ingratiated himself with the 
public, by being enrollec^a member of some dining association. 

Read the history of representative government,” says M. Perigord, in 
conclusion, and tell me whether there was ever an iqsurr^tion withou| a 
dinner, or a dry conspiracy ; not to fe^sttonc's accomplices has been always 
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(Iceniod itif licii^ht ot iinpruJciicc ; fidelity wuvers when the f*ullet ia dry 
If, fmaJly, I may cuinpure tlie state lo a great car, I should say that tlic 
kitchen artist is us driver, and epicurism the shafts.” 

hrom a minute and most interesting account of the author’s {)er8ona) 
habits wc shall only extract his notions upon the subject of dinner 
when he is qitite alone, which will be found rational and moderate. 

“ lo eat things hot is a principle of gastronomy as \vell as of health. I 
am always served di»h by dish. In general 1 consider myself to have dined 
badly when 1 have not had a .substantial dish of meat, one of fish, one 
of game, one of poultry, and, above all, a ragout with truffles. These 
difl'erent sorts ot viands are as necessary to a dinner as the three unities to a 
tragedy. They form the minimum of a dinner for one person. ‘ Rien ne 
tlqit deranger I’honnete homme (pii dine.’ My door is so inflexibly shut at 
this period that the king himself would not be admitted. This meal seldom 
lasts more than three or four hours when 1 arn alone, six hours wlicn 1 
receive company.” 

It might have been expected that so vigorous and resolute a feeder 
at this hour, would be rather ethereal and cameleom’sh at breakfast; 
but, on the contrary, we find him a zealotus advocate for a substantial 
dejeuner d la Jhnichellc. With a somewhat indecorous energy he ex- 
claims : — 

“ As it is in tin; very nature of mankind to abuse the best things, they 
have even dared to attack tlie noble and philamhropic institution of the 
dejeuner ii la fourchvKf. Horrible blasphemies have been uttered upon this 
subject l»y melancholy stomachs, cacochymical doctors, and literati without 
conscience, who pretend that solid nourishment paraly.scs the imagination, 
clogs the senses, ofl’uscatcs the, intellect. A man who has substantially 
breakfasted is worth two drinkers of tea and cofl’ee. He has more .shrewd- 
ness, activity, energy ; his perceptions have greater clearness and audacity ; 
and many a speculator, whom a single operation at the Stock Kxchaiige has 
enriched, has only owed his fortune to his boldness, and his boldness to his 
breakfast.” 

In these days of nocturnal dinners we certainly opine that a certain 
solidity ol breakfast is “ hand omninb spernendus;” and at a time lylien 
every body is a jobber, or candidate for sudden wealth from stocks or 
mines, pearl fisheries, or South Sea bubbles, our author could scarcely 
have advanced a more winning argument in favour of the dejeuner d la 
fourchette than that with which we concluded our last extract. He 
would be delighted to learn the progress we are making in England 
when a single entertainment of this sort, given last autumn by a 
wealthy dame at Kentish Town, is said to have cost little less than five 
thousand pounds. 

The next chaj^er o^ the work is a learned Ireatise upon Dinner ; 
but as the gastronomic M. de Perigord hira.sclf characterises this xneal 
as by far the most important of the daily drama of Epicurism, we can- 
not discuss it at the close of an artMe, and therefore respectfully invite 
our readers to dine with us on the first of next month. 


( m ) 


THK PARTING SONG,^ 

A youTH vvent forth to exile, from a home 
Such as to early thought gives images. 

The longest treasured, and most oft recallM, 

And brightest kept, of Love, A mountain-home. 

Which, with the^nirmur of the rocking pines. 

And sounding waters, first in childhoods heart 
Wakes the deep sense of Nature unto joy. 

And half unconscious prayer. A Grecian home. 

With the transparence of blue skies o’erhung. 

And, through tne dimness of its olive shades. 

Catching the flash of fountains, and the gleam 
Of shining jiillars from the Fanes of old, 

— And thi'^ W 3S what he leftl — Yet many leave 
Far more : — the glistening eye that first from theirs '' 

Call’d out the soul’s bright smile ; the gentle hand. 

Which through the sunshine led forth infant steps 
To where the violets lay ^ the tender voice. 

That earliest taught them what deep melody 
Lives in Affection’s tones. — Ueh(t not these. 

— Happy are they that weep fresh tears to part 
With all a mother’s love I — a bitterer grief 
Was his — to part unloved her unloved 
That should have breathed upon his heart, like Spring 
Fostering its young faint flowers. 

Yet had he frietuh. 

And they went forth to cheer him on his way 
Unto the parting spot ; — and she too went. 

That mother, tearless for her youngest-born ! 

The |)artiiig spot was reach’d : — lone deep glen. 

Holy, perchance, of yore, for Cave and Fount 
Were there, and plaintive Echoes ; and above, 

The silence of the blue, clear, upper heaven, 

Hung round the crags of Pindus, where they v.^orc 
Their crowninfl; snows. — Upon a rock he sprung. 

The unbeloved one, for his home to gaze. 

Through the wild laurels, back. But then a light 
Broke on the stern proud sadness of his eye, 

A sudden quivering light, and from his lips 

A burst of passionate song 

^ Farewell, farewell ! 

1 hear thee, O thou rushing stream 1 thou ’rt from my native dell, 

Thou 'rt bearing thence a mournful sound, a murmur of Farewell 1 
And fare thee well — flow on, my stream ! — flow on, thou bright and free ! 
1 do but dream that in thy voice one tone laments for me. 

But 1 have been a thing unloved, from childhood’s Iq/ing years, 

An<l therefore turns my soul to thee — for thou hast known my tears ! 
The mountains, and the caves, and thou, my secret tears hAve known ; 
The woods can tell where he hath wept^ that ever wept alone ! 

1 see thee once again, my home ! — thou 'rt there amidst thy vines, 

And clear upon thy gleaming roof the light of summer shines. 

It id a joyous hour when Eve breathes whispwng through thy groves. 
The hour that brings the son from toil, the nour the mother loves 1 

' — 

* For the tale on which this piece is founded, as well as for some interesting 

E articulars respecting the extempore parting songs, or songs of expatriation, of the 
loderii Greeks, sec Fauriers Chansons Fopulaires de la Grece Mddeme» p. 30. 32, 
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The hour the mothci' loves ! —for me beloved it hath not becUj 
Yet ever in its purple smile thou siniPst, a blessed scene 1 
A scene w-hosc beauty o'er iny soul through distant years will come j 
Yet what but as the Dead to thee shall I be then, my home? 

** Not as the Dead ! — no, not the Dead ! — we s^)cak of thariy we keep 
Their names, like light that must not fade, withni our bosoms deepl 
Wc hallow cv'n the lyre they louohM, wc love the lay they sung, 

We pass wMth softer step tlie place they fill'd, our^and among! 

But I depart like sounds, like de^vs, like aught that leaves on eaitli 
No trace of sorrow or delight, no memory of its birth I 
1 go! — the echo of the rocks a thousand songs may swell. 

When mine is a forgotten voice — woods, mountains, home, farewell I 

And farewell, mother 1 — I have borne in lonely silence long, 

But now the current of my soul grows passionate and strong! 

And I will speak, though but the winds that wander through the sky. 

And but the da(k, deep-rusiling pines, and rolling streams reply ! 

Yes, I will speak ! — within my breast whate'er hath seem'd to he, 

There lay a hidden fount of love, that would have gush'd for thee I 
Brightly it would have gush'd ; but thou, my mother! ihou hast thrown 
Back on the forests and the wilds, what should have been thine own ! 

‘‘ Then fare thee well 1 I leave thee not in loneliness to pine, 

Since thou hast sons of statelier mien and fairer brow than mine! 

Forgive me that ilion couldst not love ! — it may be, that a tone 
Yet, from my burning beait may pierce through thine, when 1 am gone! 
And thou perchance may’st weep for him, on. whom llioii ne'er hast 
smiled. 

And tile ajravc give his birthright back to ihy neglected child ! 

— Might but my spirit Mew return, and midst its kindred dwell. 

And quench its thirst with Love's free tears I — 'tis all a dream — farewell!'' 

Farewell 1" — the Kcho died whh that deep word. 

Yet died not so the late repentant pang, 

By the strain quicken’d in the mother’s breast ! 

— There had pass'd many changes o’er !ier brow. 

And cheek, and eye, but into one bright flood 
Of tears, at last all melted ; and she fell 
On the gla<l bosom of her child, and cried 
“ Return, return, my son 1" — the Flcho caught 
A lovelier sound tlian song, and woke again, 

Answering — Return, my son H. 


LIVING VKKNCH POETS. — NO. IV, 

Pierre /hitoinc Lc Prun, 

Ix would be vtry difficult to select one from among the living 
French dvam^^tic writers, to rank with those poets whom w# have al- 
ready noticed, were the choic^ to be influenced by considerations of 
mere poetical talent as confined to the stage. There is at this moment 
in France a number of authors whose powers are in full and constant 
display, and whose merits are so nicely balanced, as to make the 
choice of any in exclusion of the others an act of considerable injustice, 
were wc not guided by reasons distindc from those which apply to 
several of M. Le Bnm’s successful contemporaries^ and which will be 
developed as we go on. 

National causes, which have been frequently explained, liave at all 
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titncs turned the chief products of French poetry into theatrical chan- 
nels. All tlic first-rate versifiers, with the exception of Boileau, La 
Fontaine, and one or two more, have founded their fame on play- 
writing, and have thus done serious injury to their drama, inasmuch 
as poetry, instead of passion, thereby became its chief ingredient ; 
and great must bo the merit of that poetry, Ictus think of it as we may, 
that could tame down into cool criticism, and satisfy with r/cv tcaui' lers, 
the turbulent delight of the most theatrical nation in Europe. This 
point, although not proving much taste either in the people or the 
poets, seems generally misunderstood by English critics, when it is 
made a subject of exclusive reproach without any admission of praise ; 
for it is clear that if the nation suffers itself to be dazzled by a minor 
dramatic merit, it at least must be considcriible, to produce such an 
effect. After all that has been written in this country on the subject 
of French poetry, it would he vain to enter into an examination of it as 
opjmed toonr vwn or that of other nations. The merits of almost all things 
must certainly be judged by comparison. But among the exceptions is 
assuredly that poetry, the chief beauties of which avowedly lie in 
difficulties of construction, and to feel which a i»eculiar tact must bo ac- 
quired, which the mass of foreigners never can possess. A few indi- 
viduals of other countries may from long habit catch, as it were, this 
new sense, and be able to appreciate French versification, but in nine 
cases oat of ten they would lose the relish for that of their own nation; 
and to judge of the former, in all its measured movements, by an ear 
familiar with the accented melody of English rhythm, would be, gene- 
rally speaking, as impossible as to leant the science of fortification by 
the rules of mvisical composition. The; feelings and habits which lead 
the two nations to their respective modes of poetical taste are utterly 
distinct, indefinable, and incapable of being blended together. It is 
therefore as useless, we conscientiously believe, to spend the breath of 
criticism on this subject, as it would be to turn the powers of chemistry 
to the vain attempt .of forming a fusion between metals which are not 
susceptible of it by nature. We are not, however, to jump to a con- 
clusion not warranted by the premises, aiul say that the boasted beau- 
ties of French poetry are merely imaginary, because we cannot compre- 
hend them. We may, on the contrary, he certain that there is a charm, 
atjd a very powerful one, although for our particular parts we may not 
be conjurors enough to analyse it. 

But, however dull our ears may be to the delicacies of the poetry, we 
may be fully capable of understanding the merits or demerits of the 
poet distinct from niceties of style. We can judge amply of his 
thoughts, his images, and touches of nature, although we may not 
seize u]^n the charms of their expression ; and there is one defect of 
the standard dramatic writers of France too obvious for escape— that 
is, their constant effort to mingle the epic with the dramatic style, and 
by engrafting the pomp^nd declamation of the former upon the brevity 
and pith which are the soul of the latter, misplacing the one while over- 
loading the other. That seems to be, after all, the most flagrant fault 
of French tragedy and French tragic writers. Theit best poets, per- 
ceiving that the weakness of their versification was unable of itself to 
command the heart and lead the mind in epic productions, were forced 
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to associate it with scenic deception, and, not daring to rest on the sub- 
limities of nature, sought aid in the intricacies of art. But this forced 
alliance suited ill with the object of those poets. The author truly 
dramatic, is contented with this limited sphere of action. Debarred 
from speaking in his own person, or giving vent to his own emotions, 
be labours as much as possible to forget himself, to fancy himself in 
situations where he never could have been ; and his great triumph is to 
produce touches of passion and traits of character, the most foreign, 
perhaps, to his own. But this would never satisfy a French author. 
His ammir.propre takes the alarm, and its sensitiveness is fostered by 
the national taste. He must give declamation and description and sen- 
timent, all plainly coming from him s and the nation enchanted with his 
efforts, because trick is more clever than reality, takes his quackery 
instead of wholesome food, and prefers his epi^tragic abortion to the 
healthiest offspring of the stage. All this is simply because the French 
are not a dramatic, though pre-eminently a theatrical people ; — by 
which distinction we mean a people tenderly alive to all the eclat of re- 
citation and Apectacte, but unmoved by, and almost insensible to, the 
deep bursts of passion and nature which form the grand essentials of 
the drama. 

Considerable eflbrts were made by Lu Motto, a man of very general 
talents, but of much deficiency in their application, to shake oil', in a 
degree, the trammels imposed upon Frencli rhyme. His efforts were, 
however, crushed by the counter-criticisms of Voltaire ; and from that 
time to the present the measured monotony of tragedy has run its in- 
sipid career ; producing occasionally those “ miracies in art and trea- 
sons against nature,” which have been common to French poetry since 
the days of Ben Jonson. The use of every incident and every expres- 
sion which verged towards natural feeling, was rigidly discarded, in 
sympathy with the lamentations of Voltaire, La Harpe, and the rest ; 
and Schlegel in his admirable work asserts, that up to the period of its 
publication, “ Language and versification, which in the classification of 
dramatic excellence ought to hold a secondary place, are atdtie in 
France decisive of the fate of a piece.” But a new era appears to have 
dawned, not only' upon the discursive and unlimiteil efforts of FVcrich 
elegy and ode, but even in a faint degree upon the regular march of 
tragic formality. When we say in a fbint degree, we mean as it may 
pre.seut itself to the notions of foreigners, more particularly to English, 
Germans, and Spaniards. But with regard to the French themselves, 
a prodigious stride seems to have been made, in that premier pas, 
whichf according to their just proverb, most just when applied to their 
national movements, is' the only one qui ctiutc. That effort towards 
enfranchisement, t^hicli might be well considered chivalrous were it 
wildly planned or rashly executed, has certainly been made ; and what 
is still more important, it has teen tolerated. A poet has been found 
daring enough to plan the innovation, and prudent enough to venture 
it with temperance ; and the public, following as it generally does, the 
impulse given by well-regulated genius, has not only sanctioned but 
sympathi/ed with the great attempt. 

1 he piece which was the instrument of this great change was the 
tragedy of “Marie Stuart;” and its author, the writer whose name 
stands at the head ofthis article. But before speaking particularly of 
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Mm, we shall shortly enumerate the names, and slightly notice the qua- 
lities of his most known contemporaries; 

The veteran Lemercier acquired a reputation about twenty years 
ago by a translation into harsh but energetic verse of the “ Agamemnon” 
of Aliieri. Since then he has sent forth ten tragedies, to which the 
word indifferent would be a gentle epithet, and one excellent drama in 
prose, entitled “ Pinto.” He has also written eight or ten poems that 
are absolutely unreadable, but from^each of which might be extracted 
a hundred due and powerful lines. With this irregular and unequal 
genius, M. Lemercier possesses an elevated and independent charac- 
ter, and he lias the honour of being one of the very few who disdained 
to crouch at the feet of Napoleon when in the meridian of his power. 

The two Arnaults, father and son, have obtained and are enjoying 
a very respectable share of popularity ; the first by his own talent, 
and the latter by inferior powfers, aided, however, the splendid dis- 
play of those of 'J'alma, who is the representative of all his heroes. 
Of Viennet, Giroux, Liaderes, Apcclot, and Soumet, the latter is the 
most remarkable from having commenced his dramatic career by the 
success of two tragedies, represented for the first time at the rival 
theatres of The Franfais and The Odeon on the same night, we believe, 
but certainly in the same week. Ancelot is an elegant qnd harmonious 
versifier, but tame and inefficient a.s a dramatic writer ; while Soumet, 
more elevated and a^jking, wants all the wn e and animation so essen- 
tial for success on tli,«s Wge. His political opinions have gained him 
the place in the ’.Academy, twice refused to his more popular rival 
Casimir Delavigne, whoso varied talents, both in tragedy and comedy, 
have made him one of the most distinguished writers of the day. With 
the exception of “ L’Ecole des Vieillards,” of the last named author, 
comedy is in France nearly in the same lamentable litate of degradation 
as it is with us. Duval, author of “ Le Tyran Domestique,” is a heavy 
and spiritless writer, whose productions arc nevertheless applauded by 
die public, because the author was persecuted by the Censors. About 
eighteen years ago M. Etienne produced a satirical comeily, called “Les 
deux Gendves,” imitated from a forgotten little piece, written by a 
Jesuit. The success of; this play was as great as that of the recent 
tragedy of “ Sylla,” by M. Jouy ; and, like it, much owing to some 
circumstances of the moment. M. Etienne is .also author of “.loconde,” 
and a number of other pleasant litlte operas, which have rendered his 
name very popular, particularly in the provinces. Hut the most re- 
markable of the comic writers is M. Scribe, who, not much ex^eding 
thirty years of age, has produced probably ajiundred small immatic 
pieces, interspersed with .pongs. Tliey are light and piquant sketches 
of existing manners, many of them abounding in grace, wit, delicacy of 
touch, and truth of colouring. Were it not for the letlmrgic indolence 
of the principal theatre, M. Scribe might have enriched French lite- 
rature with half a dozen excellent five-act plays, for he is undoubtedly 
possessed of genuine codnic talent. But not being opulent enough to 
sacrifice his personal interests for future fame, he has spread out his 
talent over innumerable VaifdevUies, which bring him in a sure and 
ample income. 

Many naiTiea.«iHSt necessarily be passed over,^ to allow us to keep 
within our limits, and do justice to the author to whom we are disposed 
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to assign the chief place in our notice. Returning then to M. Le Brutl 
and his play of “ Marie Stuart,” we will observe that, until its produc- 
tion, not one effectual step had been made towards the object which 
it has accomplished — the introduction on the French stage, (as M. 
Le Brun says in his preface,) ” sans blesser la severite de notre 
gout et de nos regies, des formes et des coulenrs qui manquaitnt a 
notre littcrature dramatique, et que je crois indispensable a la Tra- 
gedie Moderne.” This was bold .language, in the teeth of the long- 
loved prejudices of the nation ; and the success of the poet and 
his play goes a great way, in our opinions, to prove that the French 
are in point of true dramatic taste, about to undergo a revolu- 
tion, that twenty years ago was considered as impossible. ■ The plays 
of Ducis, which cannot be called either translations or imitations of 


Shakspeare, did ^othing whatever towards the introduction of this 
taste into France. They are perfectly French in all their conventional 
defects, and they strengthened, rather than removed, the prejudice 
against Nature, as Shakspeare drew it,' by proving (to the satisfaction 
of the nation) what it to have been, as daubed by Ducis. But 

the genius of Shakspeare was, nevertheless, destined to penetrate into 
France. Having probed to their inmost recesses the mysteries of na- 
ture, it was not to find insuperable obstacles in the factitious intricacies 
of ait. False taste and frigid criticism had placed a boom before the 
liarbotir wliere tlie drama was blockaded, but Le Brun burst through 
it gallantly, under the feigned colours of Schiller, and freighted with 
the genius of England’s immortal bard. His play was avowedly bor- 
rowed in all its essential parts from that of the German poet ; and all 
the world allows that his inspiration was derived from the influence of 
Shakspeare. Hut to remove any doubt as to M. Le Brun having 
owed this impulsion towards the regeneration of French tragedy, to 
that source which is in our eyes the purest, we shall give a short 
sketch of his literary career ai^ opinions, whicli may be relied on as 
coming from the best authority whence they could be derived. 

Pierre Antoine Le Brun was born at Paris in the year 1786, and was 
placed early in the college of Saint-Cyr. He had, at a remarkably early 
age, shewed a strong disposition for poetry ; and, even before he 
reached his tenth year, had attempted something in the shape of a 
dramatic effort, 'i'he early developement of his literary talents in- 
duced his family and the diiector of the college to refuse for him the 
offer of military patronage ; and when Napoleon, on a visit made^.to 
Saint-Cyr, questioned the young poet as to the object which he would 
wish t6 pursue in life, Le Brun replied — “ Sire, je veux chanter votre 
gloire.” I'he first production which he ventured before the public' was 
a tragic pastoral, borrowed from Virgil, called Pallas fils d’Evandre.” 
This piece contained luucli promise, but it was never represented on 


the stage ; and it could hardiy command great attention from the pub- 
lic, being ushered by a preface, which contained the boyisk vanity of 
asserting that it was written in eight days. The next effort of Le 
Brun was an ode ” a la Grande Armfee," which is written throughout 
witli a vigorous hand, and unites to a high tone of triumph, quite in 
unison with the subject, the deep expression of hatred against England, 
which is doubly gratifying to Englishmen, while it “gives proof of the 
poet's nationality, and adds to the pride of their own. This ode was 
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put into the hands of the Emperor almost immediately after its pub- 
lication, while he stood on the battle-field of Friedland, and saw’ his van- 
quished enemies flying before him* How far poetry might have been a 
seasonable relief after such a scene, or what may be the justice of Najio- 
leon* s criticism, it is not our purpose to enquire ; but we believe that 
he glanced over the verses, exclaiming “ Le Brim has here surpassed 
himself!” for he attributed the ode to the celebrated poet of that 
name ; and we know that he ordered on the spot a pension of 6000 
firaiics a year to the supposed author. A few days afterwards the 
mistake was discovered. The old poet had not his annuity confirmed 
on the occasion (although he subsequently got one to the same 
amount); and the youthfql student was placed on the pension list for 
1200 francs, a sum more suitable to liis station, though not equivalent 
to his merit, if the Imperial valuation was correct. ^ 

Thus encouraged, Le Brim pursued with vigour the career which 
was opening out before him. He published, from time to time, a suc- 
cession of odes, which all evinced a considerable degree of talent. 
He composed a poem for the Institute, and gained a prize from that 
body-- that essential step towards literary success in France, where the 
narrowed structure of poetic fame has been hitherto built on the 
cramped foundation of academic rule. He finally made that grand 
stride towards celebrity— the production of a successful tragedy ; and 
having thus reached^the term where the mass of French poets have 
been contented to-eh4 their struggles for a name, and begin their race of 
monotonous servility to the prejudices of established forms, the author 
before us felt, in his own strength, that he had only planted his foot 
on the outer bounds of the domain of which he was ambitious to be- 
come the possessor. The fame he coveted was not of that kind 
which is gained by the cultured mediocrity of common minds. His am- 
bition was of a more extended and elevated range. Up tb the period 
of the success of his ti^gedy o|f“ Ulysse,”his mind, trained within the 
limits of classic study, had no conceptions beyond its beautiful but 
beaten paths. He felt, like mq^^t of bis compatriot precedents, and the 
mass of his contemporaries, that devotion towards classic models, 
which, while creating a just apprehension of the minor beauties of style 
and sentiment, caused a blindness to their chief merits -their free- 
dom, their originality, and their natura],4ruth. Le Brun, and the school 
to which he then belonged, felt deeply and justly impressed with the 
admiration which must ever be excited by the exquisittf' productions of 
Greek and Roman genius ; but they forgot in their enthusiasm^tthat 
what was aditiirable in their models vva| absurd in them ; and La 
Harpe,.for instance, in his i;etrospective imaginings oi' the eflfect pro- 
duced on an Athenian audience, some thousands of years back, by the 
combinations of poetry, history, and the wonders of mythology, was 
blind to the faet,that their reproductioA in a Parisian theatre in the 
eighteenth centtfry was burlesquing what he meant to honour. He 
did not fesF that ]|hat w^ call classic, was in Sophocles romantic ; or 
that Philoctete’* with his divine arrows, and Jupiter descending in a 
cloud, are in our eyes but the tpockeries of Harlequin’s wand, and the 
commonest of pantomimic tricks. It was, however, in the spirit of 
this misconception.'that Le Brun thought, and ftlt, and wrote. He had ■ 
Confirmeil UU his classical- partialities by a tour through Italy and 
VOL. xitl. NO. LII. 2 E 
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Greece ; aiul lie might have gone on to this day fancying Paris to lie 
Athens, and Frenchmen to be Greeks, had not chance thrown before 
him some scattered volumes of translations from Shakspeare, Lord 
llyron, and Walter Scott. Dazzled by the splendid conceptions of the 
greatest of great minds, he looked for their brilliant yet subdued re- 
flections in the fervour and variety of the other two. A new creation 
seemed opened to the Frenchman. He gazed out upon enchantment — 
and boldly quitted “ the Happy Valley” of his national restraints, to 
dare the perils of the world that spread before him. He studied 
English, and read Shakspeare stripped of his masquerade translation. 
He learned German and Spanish ; and, filled witli new notions and high 
aspirings, he pondered long and deeply as to the means of carrying 
into effect his designs against the idolized formalities of French tra- 
gedy. He made ♦'choice of a method, wliich was certainly wise, if suc- 
cess be a just criterion. Not venturing to introduce Shakspeare, in all 
his barbarian magnificence, to tile nervous insijiidity of Parisian taste ; 
and not caring to cope with Ducis, in marring the conceptions 
while trimming down the genius of his master, he fixed upon the 
“ Maria Stuart” of Schiller as the medium for his experiment. The 
play afforded ample field for working, not only on the national vanity, 
but on the chivalrous generosity of a I'Vench audience. Mary has 
always been wholly a heroine in France, because half a Frenchwoman ; 
and though History may contintie its “ still small whisperings,” they 
are not expected to be audible on the stage. The play was eminently 
successful ; a change of scenery was suffered, without its being pro- 
nounced Melodrainc ; and Talma tolerated in a character that descends 
to a representation of natural feeling, without its being declared within 
the confines of comedy. This signal victory over the Icgioned pre- 
judices of France, which, like their military prototypes, were thought 
invincible — till they were conquered, placed Le Brun at once on a 
height of reputation far above what he would have acquired as the 
translator, or adapter, of a German drama. The evident improvement 
of his versification kept pace with the enlargement of his ideas. 
“ Ulysse” was principally remarkable for the odour of antiquity, in 
which the poet’s thoughts were embalmed. The style was forcible and 
lofty, without being tinctured by declamation or conceit; — but a still 
happier tone is observable in “ Marie Stuart.” In the prize poem on 
“ Le Bonheur de L’Etude,” the author had shewn that the ornaments 
of style vv’cre not beyond his reach ; but without the eclat of De Lamar- 
tine, or the elegance of Delavigne, his natural expression is rather 
nervous than refined. He may be sometimes charged with amplifica* 
tion, but more faequently with a too great„sententiousnes8, the natural 
bent of his ^tyle leaning to strength rather than elegance. 

The death of Napoleon in 1822 brought Le Brun again before the 
public, to chant the fall, as' he had already “ sung the glory,” of his 
idol. The lyric poem which he published on that occasion, possesses 
charms for us infinitely greater than any of 'his other productions, and 
seems to be most truly what he describes it in his preface, the result of 
a spontaneous and involuntary movement. He says, “ J’ai fait ces vers 
dans la, solitude, a la campagne, au moment mfeme, ou la surprennante 
nouvelle m’est arriv^e. Ce n’est pas un sujet que j’aie ohoisi ni 
medite. .T’ai etc Cmu; mon emotion s’est repandne en vers, ct ce 
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poeme sVst trouve fait.’" The government of France shewed their 
estimate of the fine feeling wliich prompted this effusion, by taking 
from the poet his pension of fifty pounds a year, the only benefit he 
ever received from the sovereign to whose memory he sung a dirge. 
He is married, and lives a retired life, of moderate independence and 
quiet happiness. 4 

Le Brun is soon again to come before tlie world. He has not only 
completed a series of lyric poems on Greece, but a play of his is no^v 
in rehearsal at the Theatre Franrrais, which is meant to carry a 
step further than “ Marie Stuart” the reformation, of which the author 
is most assuredly the prime mover.* I'ho subject is one of those 
romantic stories which abound in the history of Spain ; the title “ Lc 
Cid D’Andalovise.” — Not venturing to give to this^iece the hallowed 
title of tragedy, the author calls it a “ coinedio heroique and we trust 
it may be a triumphant novelty in the present state of the French stage, 
and a fresh stimulus to the new-springing taste of France. 

Wc cannot more agreeably conclude this article than by recording, 
that the principal influence in removing some objections of the cen- 
sorship to the representation of this play proceeded from the inter- 
ference of Monsieur de Chateaubriand — a pleasing, and not a solitary 
instance, that the literary mind 6f this ex-minister was too well filled, 
even when he was in power, to afford a cranny for the littleness of party 
prejudice.t 


ON VISITING THE RUINS OF LEICUSTFR ARUEY. 

Grey mould'ring walls, relics of other days, 

How Time hath laid her withering hand on thee, 

As envious of thy greatness ! Thus she l*iys 
The proud and mighty low; nor leaves to sec 
So much of what has been, to those who be ; 

Nor like the proud man in his fall, for thou 
Hast situ an honest friend left dingingly, 

Bespeaking reverence for thy years, and now 
An ivy garland wreathes thy venerable brow. 

I stand where Wolsey stood, helpless and shorn 
Of all his greatness — m his saddest hour — 

His body bowM down to the ®ave, though worn 
Less with the lapse of years thlra loss of power : 

For be had courted Fortune's highest dower. 

And she had petted him j nor drain’d he then, 

A face so clotheS in smiles could ever lower — 

That kings fp^^sport do ever thus with men, • 
Raising them high, to hurl thep down again. 


• The influence of M. Le B«un'« example has been already felt and followed up 
by several able disciplea— -Jouy, Arnault, Soumet, and others. 

t The tragedy of Pierre de Portugal,” lately produced at the Theatre Fran- 
^ais, from the pen of M. ArnauUy/s, author of Regiilus, owed its appearance 
entirely to the interference of M* de Chateaubriand i an interference alluded to 
in the author's preface^ hut not as explicitly acknowledged as could have been 
wished. 
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SU«GESTIONS KESPEC’TINO THE PLAN OF AN UNIVERSITY 
IN LONDON. BY MR. CAMPBELL. 

A DAY or two aflcr the publication of a letter which I addressed 
to Mr. Brougham, on the subject of a London University, I received 
a message from a man of distinguished public character, pledging 
himself to raise 100,000/. for the project, and requesting me to 
draw up a plan for the establishment. Many other individuals, of 
substantial influence ard respectability, have honoured me with the . 
same request. I certainly think that it would be better for one 
person to prepare a digested plan of an university, which should 
be afterwards subjected to the revision and correction of a committee, 
than for a crowd <}f plans to be presented together : — but the com- 
mission for such an undertaking ,is of grave importance, and 1 should 
not think myself justified in setting about it unless I had a more 
general expression of consent from the public. 

I think, however, that I shall do no injury to the success of the 
scheme by offering a few farther suggestions as to its propriety : — and 
the first suggestion which I take the liberty of making to its well-wish- 
ers is, to implore them not to take it up either with the outward aspect 
or inward feeling of party spirit. The cause has, or at least it ought to 
have, no connexion with politics ; and whatever such connexion you give 
it, w'ill be doing it a gratuitous injury. 1 have remarked, with regret, in 
some newspapers, that an university in the metropolis is demanded, on 
account of the alleged abuses of existing universities. Now, we de- 
mand it on no such account. The universities cannot help being dis- 
tant from London. As little can they help its being possible for a youth 
to be maintained with the same comfort more cheaply at home, than 
where others have to profit by his board and lodging ; — and they are 
equally blameless for the impossibility of preventing other and more se- 
rious evils, which naturally result, in spite of all human care, from young 
men being crowded together, at a disltmce from home, and removed from 
the wholesome restraints of domestic influence and Isndearment. Add 
to this, that the universities are overstocked, and in point of fact inac- 
cessible to the middling classes of London. If then a body of Lon- 
doners were to associate and agree to petition Parliament for a charter 
to endow a great place of education, what language would it become 
them to address to Parliame«t ? — Not surely a string of complaints 
against the two vencrablea bodes of English learning ! — You could not 
assemble a small, much less a great body of London citizens, without 
meeting the raost^pposite opinions respecting the mode of education 
pursued at Onford and Cambridge. But thousands of the inhabitants 
of Lpndon, I believe, agree jn this point, that those places are too 
dear for their purses ; and that it would be convenient if London had 
a cheaper and nearer place of education. — Wherefore, then, mix up 
this plain fact with either praise or blame of*^ the two universities ? It 
is unwise, unnecessary, and unjust. I even dislike predenominating 
the establishment an university on the Sottish plan. It has nothing 
in common with the Scottish universities, but the circumstances of the 
professors being chiefly maintained by fees from'tbeir pupils, and the 
youth being able to reside at home. But even at the Scottish universi-' 
ties the students are often from the country, and lodge in town, (an un- 
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favourable circumstance) ; whereas London is sufficient to supply do- 
mesticated students, and we have a place better fitted than any Scottish 
town, to enjoy the benefits of united domestic and public education. 
Besides, the Scottish universities are, in certain respects, very defec- 
tive, whilst the English and foreign universities are, in some points, 
more to be imitated than ours of the North. Let us abstain then 
from blending cither polemic or national feelings with this proposal. 
What people choose to say or think about Cambridge or Oxford, we 
(the friends of the scheme) have no right to dictate. But if it be 
true that an university would be desirable in London, let that important 
truth rest simply on its own foundations, and let it not be pettishly 
deduced as a corollary from charges against Oxford and Cambridge. 
If those universities were even cheap places, they are still overstocked 
and of inconvenient access to the Londoners. « 

I now address myself not so much to the friends of the scheme, as 
to those who think unfavourably of it, or who may not have thought 
of it at all. The sanguine friends of the proposal tell me, that they 
consider all the objections urged against it as too ridiculous to be an- 
swered. I certainly regard the arguments of our opponents as 
very light ; but still tliere are some of them connected with prejudices 
which are too pernicious to deserve the compliment of being treated 
with levity. 

I have been asked, in the first place, if there are not plenty of places 
already existing for educating men for the learned and liberal profes- 
sions. My answer is, that thousands who have not the honour of be- 
longing to those professions, are nevertheless desirous of knowledge 
and education. The objecting quc.stion itself implies an opinion that 
if you educate the priest and lawyer and physician well, you need not 
trouble yourself farther about tbe liberal education of society. Bacon 
however has said, that man is but uhut he knows and in this metro- 
polis, from its enlightened bishop down to its intelligent mechanic, 
there is a general persuasion that man is elevated by knowledge 
and degraded by ignorance. At the same, time the persuasion is 
still too far from being universal. I have spoken with men, themselves 
well educated, who have told me that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, and have objected to the scheme because half-educated men are 
more apt to have crude notions than men not educated at all. 

Before I admit the bad effi^ts of a little learning and of half-edu- 
cation, I must know what is meant by those terms. If you mean by 
half-education, a man having been well taught only half the things 
that can be learnt, I should be glad to be entitled to-morrow to tbe 
denomination. But if you mean a smattering jn many branches of 
knowledge without^ a tolerable knowledge of any qne branch, I grant 
that crude ideas will be the probablp result of such learning. Recollect, 
however, that this is not to be iialf-educatejd *, it is to bl mis-bdu- 
CATED, and we a^e proposing no place of mis-edocation. On 
the contraryj we propose a place where a man may be thoroughly 
and cBEAeLY groimded in any single branch of learning or science, or 
in as many branches as he may choose. A great many prejudices on 
the subject of education arise from confounding two things, essentially 
opposite, namely, a scattered and confused acquisition of knowledge, 
and a small degree of knowledge properly acquired. A man may 
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have a great deal of confused information in science, and yet be a 
worse reasoner, on that account, than one who simply knows the mul- 
liplication table ; and he may know a Babclish confusion of languages 
with less advantages, than one language completely. But dabblers 
are most apt to abound in places where men have leisure and curiosity, 
whilst they are without the proper means of education. To own the 
truth, I should prefer any imperfect mode of education to the total want 
of it among any class of men. Imperfect knowledge will, at the worst, 
only enable persons who would talk nonsense, at all events, to talk it a 
little more consequentially. If there be any cure for such an evil, it is a 
great place of sound education. Establish an university in the metropolis, 
and if there were numerous students, every thing worth knowing might 
there be taught on the cheapest terms. All exclusion on account of age 
and condition would fee improper, yet the poorer class, who must go to 
labour early in life, could not be included in the benefits of this plan. 
It would be adapted to the circumstances of all that class of society 
whose incomes extend from 400i. or 500/. a-year, to nearly as many 
thousands. Its advantages would therefore extend down to the son of 
the less opulent master tradesman ; and supposing such a tradesman able 
only to give his son a year’s education, is it not evident that that year 
might be profitably spent ? By proper contrivances the courses of 
teaching might be kept up all the year round, and in one year surely 
some one language or science may be competently learnt. 

It is a vestige of barbarism in our language that learning only means, 
ill its common acceptation, a knowledge of the dead languages and ma- 
thematics. I shall now, however, use it in the sense of liberal know- 
ledge, or, I might say, of knowledge universally, for what kind of 
knowledge can be called illiberal? All knowledge is more or less use- 
ful. I have been asked if I would invite a shopkeeper to study Greek 
and Hebrew? I answer, that I cease to think of a man^s keeping a shop, 
when he tells me that he believes in the immortality of his own soul, 
and in a book concerning his eternal salvation, written originally in 
Greek and Hebrew. Nay, it fills me with wonder that any human 
believer should be without a wish to know the original text of that 
book. But, setting Greek and Hebrew out of the question, there are 
many branches of liberal knowledge almost requisite to certain 
vocations, although the etiquette of language obliges us to call tJiose 
vocations trades, and not professions. By the way, in our trading 
nation, this distinction is so line, that I own it eludes my comprehen- 
sion. Let the mercer give me his stuffs for nothing, and I will confess 
his vocation to be liberal. Let the physician give me prescriptions 
fur his slufis gratis,, and I shall think the saitle. But the physician 
sells his presenpiians — the priest his exhortations — and the lawyer 
his eloquence ; wftilst I am obliged to call thU sale not a trade, but a 
liberal profession. We are all traders, and I am inclined to call those 
professional men the trademcn, leho have the fewest bad debts, I know 
i'shall be told that certain professions are liberal, because they require 
or suppose a liberal education. If so, I would implore society to allow 
two trades to be transferred immediately ter the list of learned profes- 
sions-^! mean those of Publishers and Printers, for in no vocations can 
liberal knowledge be of more importance. Even as' matters stand 
publishing booksellers are the best and most natural friends of authors. 
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But an accomplished education would make them the friends of literary 
talent, with a great deal more discriminating liberality. If they were 
so, they would discourage mere book-making, and tmcourage origi- 
nality. I do not deny that there are booksellers who do this, but it is 
not done sufficiently. But their education seldom enables tliem to have 
a cultivated taste. Sometimes attending more to the body and bulk 
than the spirit of books, they imagine that true literature can be manu- 
factured cheaply. On this principle, they force a sale of second-rate 
works by mere strength of capital, instead of engaging men of higher 
powers in original enterprises. 

I have ))ut the question to several eminent booksellers, to what age 
a young man might continue his education consistently with learning 
the business ; and they have generally answered to about eighteen. 

Looking generally at the trades and busincss*;s of middling life, it 
seems to me that the greater jiart of them might be learnt after the 
age of eighteen. The education of a vast mass of London youth is over 
at fourteen, and is very frequently stinted to this period, t believe, 
from the expensiveness of proper places of public education. Now 
here arc four precious years, during which I have no more doubt, 
than of my own existence, that by adopting the improvements known 
and proved to be efficacious in teaching, you might make a young 
man either an accomplished scholar, or soundly imbued with the prin- 
ciples of science. I say either of those characters ; for thougli I am 
far from inculcating the neglect of any attainable branch of know- 
ledge, yet when the mind takes strongly to literature, it is apt to 
keep mainly to literary pursuits, and vice xersa, when it is addicted 
to science. And 1 think it is right to follow the bias. I am not, 
however, prepared to contend this point very strongly, nor is it 
essential to my object. The main point is, to have a great and good 
place of education. 

I have been told that we ought not to call the proposed place an 
University, but a School, because we do not intend to ask for a power 
of conferring degrees. But why call it by any other name than what 
it will deserve ? I would have as few limitations as possible as to the 
age at which it should receive young men ; and I speak of their 
quitting it at eighteen, only on the supposition of their being obliged to 
go to business. But let it be adapted to the studies of men beyond 
that age, and capable of instrpeting people as long as they wish to be 
instructed. Now a school generally means a seminary for mere boys, 
and an university means, both in common parlance and in the dictionary, 
not a place for gettin||^degrees, but for getting instruction as universally 
as possible. If there be ridicule then in dispuWpg about words, let it 
fall exclusively on those who would distort their etymology. I would 
by no means abandon the title. , 

In ray letter to Mr. Brougham, I believe I made rather too low an 
estimate of the expense of building such an establishment. A friend, 
who has studied architecture, informs me, that he thinks it could not 
be well accomplished under £150,000. But, say that £200,000 were 
raised and what is thsR sura to wealthy London ? — it would still re- 
quire but i? 100. from each of the two thousand subscribers, to have 
the'privilege oV sending a son to the University. That is, in other 
words, £5, a year, — for any creditable person can borrow money at 
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5 per cent. In addition to this expense of 51. a year, a few pounds a 
year would rettuire to be given to each of the professors, whom the 
youth might attend. It can still be proved, however, that the 
entire expense of the youth’s ample education, including even books, 
and the 5 per cent, for the borrowed subscription, would not 
exceed 30/. a year. The cost of his maintenance, clothing, and 
pocket-money, must of course be decided by the parents them- 
selves ; but it is evident that he will cost less at home than where 
others have profits on his board. He might walk every morning 
at least two good miles, after an early breakfast, to his classes ; he 
might study a considerable number of hours in the morning, and re- 
turn by day-light to a not very late dinner at home. His parents or 
friends might know to a certainty how he spent both his days and his 
evenings. Acquaint£nce at such day universities is much less inti- 
mate than at places where students board and lodge together and 
if you attach importance to a young man’s keeping company with 
those of his oVn station, you may leave the matter pretty safely to 
his own discretion. Again, as it is highly desirable that youth should 
associate at times on terms of hospitality, you could invite his compa- 
nions to your own house, and without interfering with their happiness, 
you may see that it did not degenerate into intemperance. 

As to the improvements in education, which might be introduced into 
this establishment, I abstain from describing, to the full extent, what 
I picture and firmly believe them to be in my own mind ; for I might 
injure the cause by exposing myself, however unjustly, to the charge 
of enthusiasm. 1 will not, therefore, plead here for the Hamiltonian 
system. Indeed, it needs no advocate. But, taking infinitely more 
limited views of the economy of time in teaching languages than Mf. 
Hamilton has taken, and without reference to his system at all, it is still 
admitted, on all hands, that the Bell and Lancaster improvements, and 
others that could be named, have momentously advanced the science of 
education. It is no enthusiasm — it is nothing visionary to say, that 
four years of well-taught instruction now, are worth six or seven 
years of education on the old system. • I .cannot believe that any man 
who loves his son, and has the ambition of a father’s heart for lib boy’s 
intellectual character, will grudge TOO/, or a year or two from his ap- 
prenticeship, to place him in the rank of cultivated minds. “ But you 
will find,” said one, and only one, gentleman of ray acquaintance to me, 
— “ that the citizens of London care little about education, and will 
keep their money in their pockets.” My belief that the |)eople are 
any thing but indifferent about education, would not be shaken even 
by disappointment in ‘ibis appeal. No, Londoners, I do not believe 
that you are careless on that subject, or that you will abstain from sub- 
scribing, from the love of money. I am not, to say the truth, unpre- 
pared for the scheme misgiving. On the contrary, we, for I S 2 ieak in 
the name of many, are ready to anticipate and repel the reproach of 
eventual failure by this unanswerable allegation, that the scheme 
deserves success. But why should it fail then, this gentleman will 
ask, unless .the Londoners be avaricious? 'Why there is no w'ant ol' 
either enterprise or liberality in London ; but it is a part of human 
nature to be slow to act on new truths and principles, even after they 
have' been acknowledged. Men hesitate, or are against a good ptopo- 
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sal, of much novelty, at first ; they believe in it after a time — and, 
finally, but often after long reflection, they adopt it. 

Perhaps this process^may fortunately not be tedious in the mind of 
our enlightened Capital, respecting this proposal. Let us discuss all 
that has been, or that can be alleged against th# propriety of London 
being the seat of an university. Its unhealthiness has been objected 
to by a physician living in a country town. Without disrespect to that 
gentleman, the London physicians ought to be fust consulted ; — some 
of them have been consulted, and their opinion is very differ- 
ent. Indeed, it seems to me that thei» first persons who should 
be consulted are the Londoners themselves. There is something 
ludicrous in asking doctors, whether the youth who has probably been 
half his life m London, and will as probably spond the remainder 
also in town, is to be sick or healthy at a London university. If 
my Cheltenham medical friend will come to town, and ask as many of 
the Londoners as he pleases, how they and their families' keep their 
health, I will confidently anticipate his receiving, in general, the same 
answer which the Irishman alleged the echo in his mother’s garden 
returned to a similar question. 

Put, treating this objection perhaps a great deal more seriously than 
it deserved, 1 waited on a gentleman who has better tests for knowing 
the healthiness and mortality of London than any single physician can 
have, namely, Mr. Friend, of the Rock Insurance-ofiice ; and he gave 
me his opinion that the unhealthiness of London could not be held a 
valid objection to the establishment of an university. The removal of 
very young children into the country, I believe, may be often very 
salutary ; but as we neither propose to bring students from the country, 
nor to establish an university for infants, the case of London agree- 
ing with young men is not to be decided by infant nosology. Besides, 
the existence of four large schools of healthy boys in the heart of the 
metropolis, and the general health of a thousand students who walk the 
hospitals, are direct and clear refutations of the objection. I should 
be ashamed to notice the argument of the noise of London being un- 
favourable to study, unless I were anxious to answer all objections 
however frivolous. I know it by experience to be frivolous, and hun- 
dreds know it also, who carry on much more important operations of 
thought in the noisiest streets of London. Besides it would not be ne- 
cessary to ])lace the establishment in a noisy situation. 

Yes, but London is immoral, say other objectors to the scheme. Re- 
collect, I say again, that we are not proposing to bring your rustic in- 
nocents from the country, Hut to educate those youth*of London, who, 
from the residence of their parents, must be in London more or less, 
and probably altogether, whether they gre educated or not. They 
would therefore witness nothing at this university which must not 
meet them, either c^stantly or at intervals ; and if at intervals, with 
greater danger tliaii conslantly It has been suggested to place the 
imiversity some^miles out of London* But I deprecate the pro- 
posal altogether, of its being aitber in the country or a small town- 
The students would thus be obliged to board and Iddge' at a higher 
cost than their hoifiennaintcnance, and it would involve all the trouble 
of changing teachers into magistrates, and of organizing a codl^of di|ei- 
pline. The necessity for all that, is directly dispensed with, by making the 
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establishment a day -university. Young men are the same in all coun- 
tries ; and the bad effects of crowding numbers of young men together 
in places of small population, have been made manifest, both in this and 
otlier countries. They assume an €,sprit de corps, and a bad collective 
character that may belong to few of the individuals. It is not na- 
tural for British boys to bully and insult the weak: take them 
separately, and there would not probably be one in a hundred that 
would not blush for cowardly cruelty ; but give thoughtless lads there 
the example, power, and opportunity of being tyrannical, and even the 
amiable will join in cruel 'frolics. I wish to exaggerate none of the 
consequences of placing large depots of young men in small towns or 
villages ; but I appeal to the inhabitants of Bonne or Heidelberg, how 
often they have ielt the presence of the students to be a nuisance. 
Profitable to the tavern they may be, but not to the peace or purity 
of the neighbourhood. At Berlin and Vienna the students are orderly, 
for the besi of all reasons, that they dare not give themselves airs — it 
would be so in London. 

Besides, what wotxld be the use of sending the young Londoners, 
say at the age of fourteen or fifteen, out of London? Is it to be out 
of harm's way? (as the phrase is.) I deny that they can be even physi- 
cally out of harm’s way. Have they known what vice is? — Yes, it 
possibly will be allowed, but they have had yet but little knowledge 
of it. People talk as if the knowledge of vice were a science like al- 
gebra : — on the contrary, it is a simple kind of knowledge, and, when 
once known, cannot be unlearned. The lime at which it may be learned 
depends on circumstances utterly beyond your power, either in town 
or country, to determine. It depends, in the greatest degree, on the 
child’s own sagacity ; and when that knowledge is once known, there 
it is in the heart, and beyond your physical reach — aflbeting the heart, 
ay ! and the health and habits, in spite of all practicable human control. 
It defies your vigilance. 'I'his is a question, and an important one, about 
the effects of localities on vice and virtue. Meet it then like rational 
beings, not with the mere truths, that please you, but with the truths 
that arc. Hoes any man say tha^t juvenile virtue is secured by 
locality after a simple knowledge of evil ? I cannot tliink hinx sincere ; 
if he be so, I can only say, that u knave intending to cant about mora- 
lity, and to pervert the viev\s of ignorant women into false systems of 
education, could not utter any thing better fitted for the purpose than 
to deny this truth, that the knowledge of vice, when once in the mind, 
is not to be got out of it by change of place, and must be counteracted 
by influencing' the mind itself— its religion — its affections — and its 
modesty. 

On the subject of preventing human vice, two systems have been 
jxractically acted upon, and a third has been propounded, which I shall 
not think proper to treat of at all, as althougli^t has come, in many 
instances, from persons not suspected of lilxertinism, it is accused of 
tending to it. This theory is to take no heed about the matter, but to 
let the matter take care of itself, I address a public very unlikely to 
sanction the doctrine of permitting vice, or conniving at it, which is 
only a cowardly way of permitting it. But calKng vice still vice, ac- 
co^fding to its old meaning, I return to consider the two great means 
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that have been employed to meet the evil, namely, physical and moral 
restraint. The first is physical restraint, including fear of punishment 
and separation from women. The separation of boys from being 
what is commonly termed out of harm’s way, is in so far a moral 
restraint that they are put under moral teachers. - But they are herded 
together, not simply to meet in a class-room, but to lodge and converse 
apart. Every body knows the proverb about one bad sliccp, and 
thus you are gaining one moral influence at the expense of losing 
another, namely, domestic influence. In other respects, removing depots 
of youth out of town, is nothing but physical restraint, and that of 
a most inadequate nature ; for remember that to want opportunity, is 
not to want vice, except in the worst sense of the word want. Nor (as 
momentous truth is not to be paltered with) docs it etisure the absence 
of vice dt all. Monks and sailors and Turkish women have been 
subjected, in different w’ays, to the system of physical restraint, with 
pretty similar success as to their virtue. The Turkish system of 
restraint has, at least, the merit of being perfect in its kind, and of 
illustrating the best method of extinguishing the very sense of honour, 
whilst our confiding system in the treatment to women, makes them 
faithful, generally speaking, in the exact ratio of our confidence. The 
good eflect of acting on confidence is shewn in the purity of our 
very fraternal aflection. It is shewn in our delicacy towards women, 
and perhaps still more in our innocent gallantry. But it is most 
perfectly shewn when our conduct reminds them neither of their sex 
nor their beauty, but merely of their being agreeable human beings. 
How far this system of the treatment of women is still defective, 
atffl how much further it might be carried, not merely with impunity, 
but with benefit to virtue, is a question that would carry me out 
of my subject. But I cannot compliment our system in the treatment 
of the sex, without saying, at all hazards, that it is yet barbarously 
unlike what it should be. This, however, is a digression from my 
present point, which is to recommend the same system of confidence 
towards youth, which you find, imperfect as it is, beneficial to the 
honour of women. In fact, what is hoqour unless spontaneous ? 
When I speak, however, of the benefits of treating young men with 
confidence, I by no means imply leaving them to their own discretion, 
or without precautions, that may be tacitly avowed, to a much greater 
extent, than any precaution (if there be any) which a man can take to 
secure female honour. To a son you ought to say, shun temptation ; to a 
wife the exhortation would imply suspicion. Only the precautions even 
for guarding puerile virtue,, in proportion as they arew jmpalpable, are 
likely to be efficacious. It is no indelicate precaution {o cause my 
boy to live in my own house, instead of being banished from my soci- 
ety, and to discourage his inviting companfons of questionable character 
to his little f^tes and entertainments. At those 1 would not be a spy 
on his conversation. ^Neither is a general supervision of his books, and 
of his use of time, and of the nature of his amusements, a departure from 
the system of confidence, but tljp contrary, for there is a way of doing 
it that can make him ray friend. Parents, in general, surely love their 
children, and their treatment of children has become not a little, but 
a great deal milder and more judicious within our own recollections. 
If parents arc conscious of being unfit for the guardians of their oi^n 
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il is right that (hey should send them away. But unless 
they are themselves immoral, or absurd, or bad-tempered, they are 
the natural, and therefore ought to be the best guardians of their 
children’s morality. But it is good, some people say, for a young man 
to go from home and see the world ; and so it may, if it be to travel. 
But is shutting him up at his studies in cloisters, sending him to»Bce 
the world ! No, it is rather shutting him out of it. 

Place an University out of town, and you make it dearer. Build lodg- 
ings for the students, and unless you debar their meeting at each other’s 
rooms, you permit at once a rivalship in conviviality to commence, 
from which your son must be debarred to his mortification, if you 
deny him the means of mixing in it, and in which if he does mix, 
you have no kn(>wlcdge of his .associates and convei.tation. I grant 
that this sending him away is acting on the confiding systerrf, but it is 
acting on it in a wrong way. , Granting the College Proctors, whom 
you appoint, to be the strictest and most conscientious ; still, how poor 
is a proctor’s influence to a father’s, to a mother’s, and to the purity 
of conversation ensured by the presence of sisters, and respectable 
friends. I wish to draw no exaggerated contrasts. 1 suggest not that 
your son’s conversation w'ith his comrades in a college-room would 
be always licentious, or his merry-makings dissolute. But can^ 
you denj' that his conversation and conviviality are more unsafe 
amidst associates of youth in his own lodgings, than under his pa- 
ternal roof? I desire not to magnify the evil of the separative system ; 
but let me put the question in one sentence. Do men, and especially 
in convivial hours, speak so purely among themselves as in the com- 
pany of women ; and has habitual conversation no influence over moral 
feelings ? If you ask me, if I can be sure that even domestication 
will ensiure juvenile virtue ? F demand in answer, if you know of any 
system that docs ? I only recommend what I think the best. Arc you 
decent yourself? then teach and shew the example of decency to your 
son. Are you religious ? the Psalmist will tell you, that the means 
by which a young man is to purify his life, is not by shutting himself up 
in cloisters, but by meditating on the law of God. Train him then to that 
meditation, if you believe in its efficacy ; and if a college acquaintance 
has taught him ribaldry or infidelity, lay no flattering unction to your 
soul, because you have sent him to study under a religious tutor, 
amidst the inAocence and tranquillity of a small town. Can one but 
laugh at the inconsistency of men, who talk of the innocence of 
country towns ? If printing can convey vicious knowledge, there is 
no rustication, that can snatch any child, .who can read, from knowing 
that which ,nuiy contaminate him. And when he gets the dangerous 
knowledge, which he may get from every village newspaper, th# soli- 
tude and the country give 'actually more opportunities of vice, than ^ 
the town — yes,' than that town, where there are, no doubt, chances of" 
vice, but where your influence exists alsb, to counteract them, as 
far as moral influence can counteract vice, A man confessing that a 
college proctor can make his son moy? religious than he can make him 
himself, gives but a poor account of his i^Iigion. As to country and 
town, one single circumstance levels, at one blow, all distinction with 
respect to the chance of any reading being, escaping, in either, from 
acquaintance with vice ; and that is, the publication of newspapers. 
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Tt matters not to say that this cannot be remedied, or that it is a 
general good. It is suflicient for rny argument that it is a fact. 
There is no such thing as the country in England with regard to ig- 
norance of evil. The Turks strangle their women for infidelity; but 
our newspapers do worse, they strangle at a blow the modesty of a 
thousand readers. Tliat they work no more actual immorality than 
they do, shews the efi’ect of the confiding system. No thanks to the 
newspapers; but, this is the main fountain of immodest knowledge, 
and whether it be curable or not, it must continue, whilst it deluges 
town and country alike, to equalize all localities as to acquaintance 
with evil. 

I have heard the amusements which are to be found in London alleged 
against the propriety of its being the place of an University. Now to 
me they seem a strong argument the opposite way. It would be as ra- 
tional to argue against education in London, from the existence of hos- 
pitals where contagious fevers may be caught, as from dissipated places 
of pleasure chiefly frequented by the wealthy classes of the profli- 
gate. Do the sons of decent families in middling life frequent the hells 
and the little-goes ? But there are other bad places, it may be said. 
Then yon have, sure, some moral power to prevent his frequenting 
them. — Yes, but, it will be argued, X cannot eradicate his passions ; to 
moderate them is all that can be hoped. But do you ensure this modera- 
tion, by sending him into the country, or into a country town ? Re- 
member, the physical suppression of practical vice is ensured by no 
locality ; and as to meral restraint, do you call dismissing a son from 
your own society, to herd with the young, the thoughtless, and for 
aught you know, the profligate, the means of teaching him modesty? 
But there are innocent amusements in London ; and I would earnestiy 
warn all men, thinking or willing, to think on this subject, not 
to confound the idea of amusement and vice. Amusement is a 
refuge from vice ; and the various innocent attractions of the 
capital are so many means which a father possesses of relieving 
and rewarding his son's fatigues of study, and of sharing in his very 
pleasures. Take your boy with you to the theatre, and that amuse- 
ment would be cheaper, if monopoly were not still the great blotch on 
the face of our institution^. Let him be happy in the evening, if he 
has studied sufficiently in the day ; and he will study sufficiently if you 
give him teachers and not task-masters, who save^theraselves froip 
trouble by imposing the burthen of education on their scholars. 
Regulate generously and wisely your son’s amusements, and the 
fkcility of finding amuspments in London will be in your bands an 
ep^ine of moral influence. In many respects London is a place of 
rilkidence not to be eitchanged with impunity for smaller* places. Where 
is there the same exemption from personal hatred on account of opinion, 
and the same acuteness of intellects produced by collision ? I return 
UY my position, that the union of domestic and public is the best kind 
of education, and that London is the place beat fitted for enjoying that, 
advantage. ^ 

1 therefore exhort the Inhabitants of London to apply to Parliam^ 
for the simplest charter which they require for this purpose ;..qamely, 
for the right to sue and to be sued as a corporate body. X e^ort the 
friends of the plan to give it the name of an University—to divme^it 
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into two colleges— one for science, another for literature, and to sepa* 
rate the proposal, as far as may be, from aU polemical and party and 
national spirit. The affair, in fact, rests with yourselves. Parliament 
could not well refuse a degreeless university to a number of Londoners 
sufficient to wish for it, and to found it. Will it make you seditious ? 
No ; sedition belongs to men without property, and you are as like|y 
to rise one fine morning and to agree to drown yourselves in the 
Thames, as to disturb the peace of society. Will it make you insolent, 
as tradesmen ? No ; for interest makes a tradesman civil, and 
knowledge will only prevent your civility being servile. 

The main part of this question seems to be, whether the education 
of the mercantile and trading part of this community is to be neglected, 
because there are already places for training men to the learned pro- 
fessions. Is the education of a merchant and tradesman, then, of no 
account ? Are the sweets of spience to be denied them ? Arc the 
gates of knowledge to be shut upon them ? Or rather, are they to 
deny themselves those sweets, and to sliut those gates upon them- 
selves ? All this w'ill be done by those who discourage an Univer- 
sity in London. 

Let the inhabitants of the metropolis be asked, if they wish for the 
realization of this scheme ? borne persons say, that they are a mere 
money-loving generation. If this be false, men of London, refute it 
by your conduct. I invqke you by your general character for spirit, 
sagacity, and liberaiit)^— i^y,/your being the largest influential class of 
English society — by your being the metropolitans of a people whose 
navies command the deep, and whose strength worsted Napoleon — 
I invoke you by your numeroii# population of 1,300,000 — a natioa 
widiin itself, to found an establishment worthy of your greatness. 
The Turks have no university, neither, I believe, has Madrid ; but 
every other great city of Europe, excepting London, has ; ‘and the 
fishing-town of St. Andrew’s possesses what London ought to possess. 

I have mentioned the New Road as a convenient locality for this 
establishment. Its situation, however, must of course be determined 
by the residence of the majority of the eventual subscribers. I have 
suggested also the laying out the whole sum that may be raised, on 
building and keeping open the establishment, without endowing the 
professorships with salaries ; not that 1 should propose them all to 
continue unendot^h'd. It would be useful to teach several branches of 
knowledge, which might nevertheless attract too few students to repay 
the professors without exacting large fees, and that would be against a 
main principle of .the establishment. But I calculate on future bene- 
factions being atjiequate to endow such chairs as would come under thib 
description. In the mean time you might begin with teaching only the 
branches of learning that would repay the teachers ; and these are many. 
To say what they ought to be, is to anticipate |]he decision of the su^ 
'scribers. They know best what they wish their sons to learn. If they 
want a little advice on the subject, it is time enough to offer it when 
they ask it. * ' sj, 

It seems to me that the professorships should be all made to continue 
during good behaviour. Lectureships are apt to degenerate when a man 
haSj no permanent interest in the reputation of the institution which 
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employs him, and when he makes a new bargain for his hire every 
season, lint give him a nomination, wliicli from its nature is ho- 
nourable, and at the same time a sense of security, that whilst he de- 
serves students, he shall have them, and he will continue to make a 
bargain from year to year, not with his employers, but with his own 
ambition and interests. It is a profession for life — or a trade, I have 
nonobjection to call it, but a trade important and respectable; and the 
advantage of his place is not a mere title. He could gain as an in- 
sulated lecturer no such profit as the mere vicinity of odicr lec- 
tureships would afford. The more professors there arc in the esta- 
blishment the better chance every individual teacher has of a numerous 
attendance ; as the greater vaiiety of articles that a market contains, 
the more it is likely to be frequented, and the sale of each particular 
article increased. 

I woidd suggest leaving the professors to be paid Uy the fees of stu- 
dents entirely ; for the present, at all events, and in proportion to their 
labour. Hut all kinds of teaching are not equally laborious ; lan- 
guages for instance, and some other branches of instruction, are not to 
be communicated by cither merely reading or speaking to the student. 
The teacher must speak xcith him and exercise him, which is a very 
laborious profession. It would require men of strong health, strong 
abilities, and strong ambition for fame, but for no other fame than that 
of teachers. An author fiitigued with writing books overnight, and 
likely to send an apology in tlic morning, fo^ absence, on account of 
indisposition, or to be thinking in his class "|^ut his books, when his 
attention ought to be absorbed in teaching, is not the man for such 
a professorship. The fees given to those more laborious professorships 
ought to be sufficiently high to induce distinguished, spirited, and pro- 
mising men to accept them. I say promising, for men who have their 
reputation mostly yet to acquire, arc lil|[ely to be the most zealous can- 
didates for popularity as teachers. I would suggest making those pro- 
fessorships so onerous, as to make U inconsistent with retaining them to 
pursue any other vocation ; and I would pay them, if possible, very hand- 
somely. Those chairs, I believe, could be made highly lucrative. But I 
repeat ray opinion, that they should not be given to men who have any 
ambition to be authors. I would make an express agreement that a man 
should devote himself for the time being to his professorship exclu- 
sively. If he wishes to live by writing, let him give up this voca- 
tion, which would be both laborious and lucrative. There are 
other professorships which would require no such^toil, and w]^h 
h fting honourable nominations in themselves, would need but small re- 
munerations. They might, in fact, be discharged by short courses of 
lectures ; say for three Aionths. I should propoaejio holidays, but 
radier to divide a class between two colleagues, lectqring alternate 
seasons, than have the establishment^ vacant a week in the year. 
London, I may be told, is deserted for some weeks in the year, by 
almost every body. Bjit a young man may be going abroad, or en- 
tering on business, and even a week’s opportunity of studying some 
particular subject may be of importance to him. Were it not a pity 
that he should findthat ui^vwsity shut, because the month was Sep-; 
tember ? In the evening there might be popular lectureships for grown 
people, on the plart of other institutions. As to the number and size 
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6f rooms and feea of admittance, these and many other pai^tintilars 
arc subjects eviden% fitted, for the consideration of a committee : 
and the decision of them must be precede by a declaration of the 
public intention to adopt the general scheme. 

The 'establishment or such a place of education -would produce, I 
conceive, the most salutary and cheerful effects on^the public spirit. 
The effect of one or two lectureships being held in one place can give 
no idea of what the collective effect of thirty would be, if assembled 
under public patronage, and made the scene of public rivalship to 
youthful intellects. Dismiss, unless you prove them to be solid, the ob- 
jections already alluded to about health and morality, — absolute chi- 
meras, I humbly think, — and what other bhd effects could be appre- 
hended ? Would it overstock the learned professions ? No ; we propose 
not to give degrees. Would it make men of unlearned vocations dis- 
contented with tht*ir business ? No ; men labour for bread, and not 
from the love of trades or business; and .M long as these are gainful, 
there will be plenty of people to supply them. On the other hand, 
as we should give no degrees to students, to facilitate either their enter- 
ing the church, or belonging to the faculty, we could not increase the 
number' of candidates for either of those professions. Besides, a bishop 
can ordain any man with or witliout an Knglish University degree, and 
law is studied in London already, and its honours are attainable by men 
who have never been at an university. The establishment would simply 
increase the general sj ^fe • of knowledge in the middling classes of 
■the metropolis. WouH^Bat make them insolent ? — It is uneducated 
wealth that makes men- vulgar and insolent. It is dependence on 
civility for success in business that makes them civil. The very rich 
have little intercourse with th<r laborious classes ; but the middling 
ranks have much. If the knowledge of the poor be dangerous (I 
believe it to be directly the reverse), the improvement of those . im- 
mediately above them would be the more required to counteract 
any discord in society. But th* only upward movement against 
the peace of society that can be dreamt of, or imagined, is from 
those who have no property. The assessor of small wealth that 
is held, and is increasing by industry, is the most timid alarmist 
on that score. 

' On the other hand, look to, the moral effects that might be rationally 
ahd sqberly anticipated from the success of this scheme. I know that 
there are many (|minent lecturers in London, but they have no rallying 
pant for acting’m harmony and concert, no ceintre for collecting their 
light into a focus. 1 know also that the two Universities have men of 
superlative celebrity ; but, from the nature of things,,we can only h6ar 
of them In LondoA ; and though they give iis accomplished statesmen 
and gentry, they shed no inspiring influence on the great mass of the 
metropolitan mind. I may read the lectures of Copleston, and hear 
of thosq of Smyth, yet I must travel a day’s journey in order to hear 
them delivered, or acquire, from personal acquaintance, the idea of a 
Consummately polished English scholar. Yet there are hundreds in 
London who could enjoy the classical periods of the one, and thou- 
sands who could relish the historical infeUlgence of the other. The 
influence of such speakers in a great capital wonld be, eventually to 
chase vulgarity from the character, habits, and pursuits, and from the 
very idiom.s and utterance of the vulgar wealthy. 
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1 know there is nothing more justly olFcnsire, even to a liberal Eng> 
lishraan, than the cant of Scotch nationality, invidiously comparing 
the intellectual rank of the two countries. After all, with our. Bucha- 
nan, Napier, Watt, and the. Great Unknown,, our old mother tempts a 
dangerous comparison with the parent of Shakspeare, Locke, Bacon, 
and Milton. But still she has no reason to blush, considering her 
small population, for her intellectual family;' and though other causes 
may have contributed, her universities jiave tended much to make it 
numerous. Whatever is advantageous in the mode of teaching at the 
English Universities, those who may eventually concert the plan of 
the University now proposed, ought to learn and to adopt. Those 
who have studied at them must be consulted on that subject. It would 
be absurd in me to treat of places, about the institution of which, I 
could at best only imperfectly inform myself. But I can speak of the 
Scottish Universities from personal luiowledge, aiitt of the benefits to 
which their institutions conduced, when pi ofessorships were filled by 
such men as seemed to realize* the idea of great and elfectivc teachers. 
Dugald Stewart was one of these, and is, by the general consent of 
his countrymen, placed, I think, as decidedly at tiie head of Scottish 
philosophical literature, as Sir Walter Scott is placed at the head of the 
literature of imagination. I am not contending for Professor Stewart’s 
individual doctrines of philosophy, nor for any thing tliat is peculiar to 
Scotland, in the character of her philosophical school ; I speak only of 
that indiiencc wdiich I). Stewart exercised g^i^puhlic character, over the 
temper and spirit of the place where he tadght. Some shame I must 
take to myself, in confessing that I heard but too few of his lectures ; 
but I heard enough to convince me that his iiiflueiice in his own country, 
in supporting what most men, in their cool moments, will acknowledge 
to be the cause of truth, was greatly beneficent and important. He 
attached, through a long and trying period of exasperated party-feel- 
ings, respectability to the spirit, of clemency and conciliation in the 
discussion of principles. As he bad to deal with temper-trying times, 
and as he was called, in his metaphysical capacity, to illustrate prac- 
ticable principles on deep abstract grounds of argument, he may have 
carried his tone of abstraction and clemency to a pitch which it would 
not be advantageous to imitate in discussing less philosophical matters, 
or in times and places where cautiousMelicacy is less required. Imi- 
tation always exaggerates its model ; and an imitator of Stewart might 
refine upon calmness and caution till he caricatured them ; but still, 
that error would not demonstrate the inefficiency of those primary vir- 
tues in conducting the cause of truth. 

When I described tile laboriously useful class pf professors, (mean- 
ing to give labour its most honourable meaning)— such professors as 
I would wish to see in this establishment, 1 had Professor Jardinc, 
of Glasgow, all the tiitoe'in my recollection, as a model of th&t. cha- 
racter. He came to the idea of a teacher who does not depend 
upbn the capacitj* of a student, but who brings him on by the 
strength of his own ; and teachers are then, and then alone, intel- 
lectual masters , in the-^nSper sense. Let no place of public- educa- 
tion be founded without a recollection of ibis truth, diat the progress 
VOL. XIII. 'i?o. LH. 2 F 
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of tbe scholar ou^ht not to be dependent on his own eifons, in any 
degree so much, as on the humblest capacity being turned to the best 
account. Jardine was doomed for a long time to teach the Aristo* 
telian logic. I was one of the last to whwn he taught it. But his 
strong plain sense saw, that teaching the Baconian philosophy, the ge- 
neral laws of taste, and the practice of English composition, were more 
important than old logic ; and he divided liis course between these dif- 
ferent kinds of study. At last be became, though I believe not without 
opposition from the admirers of the wisdom of our ancestors, the re- 
former of his own professorship ; he dismissed the old logic altogether, 
and taught only the rules of analytical reasoning, the principles of taste, 
and the practice of English composition. He taught, generally, three 
hours a day, till he was near the age of ninety. Not a moment of .any 
hour was lost in digression or bad humour. We wrote ^d criticised 
each other’s themes, he read our criticisms, and reasoned them down 
if they were uncandid. If you ask me what great minds his class pro- 
duced, 1 will answer that the object of his class was to make useful 
men. He was not responsible for the production of greatness. But 
if one were to remind hundreds of the clergy of Scotland and the 
north of Ireland, of the name of Jardine, I know they would say 
that he practically taught them to compose their sermons. I cannot 
compute the amount of his influence on the increase of tin* taste and 
rationality of Scottish preaching, for that sort of iufluence has no dis- 
tinct terras of measurement j but that ho has influenced the moral im- 
provement of his country,”! have not a doubt. What motive but 
truth, can I have to speak of him thus, when a whole community, who 
know him, would despise me if I were describing him unjustly? 

This is the description of the energetic men of plain sense and prac- 
tical zeal, (and England teems with sueli,) wl>om I would recommend 
you to seek for the most important part of teachers in the proposed' 
University. 

Glasgow also possessed, in John Millar, another exemplar of profes- 
sorial character. He lectured to a move atlvanced class of students, and 
was less expressly an exercising teacher thati Jardine— but he was the 
model of a different species of excellence. I still allude to personal influ- 
ence more than abstractdoctrine. No teacher can be infallible ; but if he 
electrifies the mind under his charge with a love of truth, he provides 
an antidote for his own fallibility. So as he makes us in love with 
truth in the main, he may teach doctrines partially untrue with impu- 
nity. Whether John Millar’s doctrines were always right, is one ques- 
tion; but that they were generally so, and that right doctrines could 
not have been ex]mvnded by a better teacher, '! believe is questioned 
by none who ev^rHiistened to him. His writings always seem to me 
to be imperfect casts of his mind, like those casts of scnlptore which 
want the diaphanous polish of the original marble. I heard him, when 
t was but sixteen, lecture on Roman law. A ^ry subject enough it 
would have been in common bands ; but in his hands Heineccius was 
m^e a feast to the attention. His eyes, his voice, his iigure, were com- 
manding ; as if Nature had made him for tkemurpose of giving dignity 
and fascination to oral instruction. Such was tbe truth, cheerfulness, 
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and courage, that seemed to give crectncss to his shapely bust. He might 
have stood to the statuary for a Roman Orator ; but he was too much in 
earAest witli bis duty, and too manly to affect the orator ; but keeping 
dose to his subject, he gave it a seriousness that was never tiresome, and 
a gaiety that never seemed for one moment unillustrative or unnecessary. 
His cheerfulness appeared as indispensable as his gravity, and his hu- 
mour was as light as his seriousness was intense. But he was the con- 
trast of those weak men who suffer either their gaiety or gravity to run 
away with them — he was master of both. His students were always in 
the class before him, waiting as for a treat. It was rumoured that be 
was coming. There was a grave look of pleasure on every face when 
he began ; and I thought (but it might be imagination) that there was 
a murmur of regret when the hour was at an end. Once, when he was 
lecturing in his best style and spirit, an English student, though perfectly 
sober, and meaning no offence, was so carried away by interest in the 
subject, that, forgetting himself, he made a remark aloud to the pro- 
fessor. It was as much against etiquette as speaking to the parson in 
church. A look from John Millar was sufficient to bring any man to 
his recollection ; afld the face of the student who had offered this in- 
voluntary compliment, was instantly covered with blushes. 

It would be unbecoming in me to quote such recollections if tliey 
wore not intimately connected with the subject. But they seem to me 
to illustrate the utility of University Professprs lecturing daily and re- 
gularly, and of the influence which their le^urcs are likely to liave on 
public spirit and information. 

Until a meeting of the friends of this scheme shall have been con- 
vened, 1 think it is hardly necessary for me to say more on the subject. 


UIE I'AMll.Y JOURNAL. — NO. V. 

Jinil 

There is not a holiday, or a public custom, which 1 do not like to 
maintain, provided it be one made for every body. Though a bache- 
lor, I have my pancakes on Shrove Tuesday. Christmas is not Chnat- 
mas without mince-pic. We always keep May-day at Bowering-Parfc : 
St. Valentine (charitable go-between !) enables me to give pleasure to 
any interesting face that I happen to meet, and that I may never be 
able to meet otherwise ; aiid on the day before us, 1 make fools of 
half a dozen of the most sensible and good-natpfed of my acquaint- 
ances ; for I never venture on Ae stupid. I do itVnerely en passanff 
and to preserve a custom. A ioax is too long and treacherous. Pretty 
women are those t like to make fbolf of ; and if they do not make a 
fool of nie in return, I am disappointed. It loses me my reveniM. The 
provocation should be* riven handsomely, quietly, briefly. What fol- 
lows, iqay be .ipore elab^ate. The long embassies, on which the 
instructed send one anot^i^for cobkr’p oil and pig^n’s milk, are what 
I Aaiinot approve of. Tite common joke of calling the attentitm to 
something not 10)4)6 found, is better ; and may be turned to good ac- 
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count. But, in the hands of wit and good-nature, any thing may be 
turned to account. A reputation for spirit and -good-humour, mixed 
with a certain real regard for those whom a man plays upon, will ena- 
ble him to do all in triumph. There is Tom Nevile, who can snap a 
horse-shoe. Every body know's, that Tom, for all he is sudi a tough 
junior, would as soon break his own heart, as cause any body he loves 
an alHiction. For which reason, he may play what pranks he pleases. 
I have known Tom, upon the strength of a common joke about 
lips and tulips^ make April fools of all the pretty women of his ac- 
quaintance.' To one he would say, “ Have you seen my tulips?” and 
upon her turning round to look, salute her in the name of the season. 
Another he would ask to help him “ plant his tulips a third, if she 
would have some “ double tulips,” &e. But there is a manner in these 
things, which mere* wit cannot attain to. The lady must be given to 
understand, by a kind of magic, and in the twinkling of an eye, that 
she would neither be wise nor amiable in resisting, and yet that 
kisses are not regarded by the operator as vulgar tilings, or to be given 
to every body. 

But I shall be getting into May instead of April. Would it had 
been April or May, or any other season, j)rovided we had been old ac- 
quaintances, and good -nature have stood me in stead of address, when 
those two eyes turned upon me, that I saw at the concert at Sir J. L.’s 
The strings of' her waist caught one of ray coat-buttons ; and there 
looked round upon me— such a face! I shall never forget it, — so alive, 
so cordial, so intelligent, so refitied, so every thing. If any body ever 
saddens it, 1 hereby inform her that she has a Honeycomb for her 
champion. 1 apologized for the involuntary detention of her, but la- 
mented the necessity of undoing it ; upon which, without uttering a 
word, she said a thousand things by the mere turn of her countenance, 
and all the hest-natured and properest in the world. 

The making April fools appears to have once trespassed beyond its 
bounds, and become a standing joke in the time of Swift. It was 
called a Bite. Rowe produced a comedy on it, which did not succeed. 
Such jokes are not calculated for any thing continuous. Swift, writing 
to an acquaintance in Ireland, says, “ I ’ll teach you a way to outwit 
Mrs. Johnson; it is a new-fashioned way of being witty, and they call 
it ‘a bite.’ You must ask a bantering question, or tell some damned 
lie in a serious manner, and then she will answer or speak as if you 
were in earnest : and then cry you, — ‘ Madam, there 's a bite.’ I would 
not have you undervalue this ; for it is the constant amusement in 
court, and every where else among the great people ; and I let you 
know it, in order/io have it obtain among you, and to teach you a new 
refinement.” Smft's Works, VoL XI. p. 12. Sro. edit. 1801. Swift 
practised it himself, and so did> his friends the ministers. Becoming 
tiresome by its commonness, Steele wrote a paper in the Tatler to put it 
down. He makes us laugh, however, with his specimen. 

Scene.— “ White's Chocolate Jlovse." Enter Pip, Trimmeu; and Acorn. 

Ac, "Wliat is the matter, gentlemen? wlfati- take no notice of an old 
friend ? 
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Pip. Plague on it ! do not talk to me ; I am ‘ voweled’ by the count, 
and cursedly out of humour. 

Ac. Voweled ! pr’ythee, Trimmer, what does he mean by that ? 

Trim. Have a care, Harry; speak softly; do not shew your igno- 
rance ; — if you do, they will ‘ bite ’ you wherever they meet 
you, they are such cursed curs — the present wits. 

Ac, Bite me ! what do you mean ? 

Pip. Why ! do you not know what biting is ? nay, you are in the 
right on it. However, one would ^arn it only to defend one ’s self 
against men of wit, as one would know the tricks of play, to be sqcure 
against the cheats. But do not you hear, Acorn, that report, that some 
potentates of the alliance have taken care of themselves, exclusively 
of us h 

Ac. How! Heaven forbid! after all our glorious victories: all the 
expense of bloo^and treasure ! ** 

Pip. Bite ! 

Ac, Bite 1 how ? 

Trim. Nay, he has bit you fairly enougli ; that is certain. 

Ac. I do not feel it How ? Where ?” 

There is all the ditFcrence in the world between an every-day lie of 
this nature and an April joke. The one is for all seasons, and becomes 
fit for none. The other is transient, and may be looked for ; and we 
must pardon it if it bite us, like the insect that lasts a day. 

Perukes of King Charles the Second's Time, 

In the perplexity of not knowing what articles to select from the 
journal, I have come to a resolution, with regard to the minor ones, 
of opening our quartos at random, and taking the first that presents 
itself. In these Sortes Eoueycombiaiue, I cannot but regard it as a gal- 
lant omen, that the first paper I lit upon was a copy of verses by Dick 
Honeycomb, on the perukes that flourished in his time. I have writ- 
ten them out with much the same veneration, with which the peruke 
itself would have been taken out of its box, had it survived to the 
present age. But see the changes of this world ! That which was 
once the airiest of head-pieces, is now the symbol of gravity. It is to 
be seen only on the heads of judges, or on those other preparatory 
ones which maintain so inflexible a countenance in certain windows in 
the inns of court. The only third instance 1 can call to mind, is that 
of a Mayor of Garratt, whom I encountered one day, when a boy, 
leading his processional splendours up the road to Kennington. “ There 
is nothing secure,” as. the, Parisian said, when he lost his toothpick. 
On the stage, the peruke is now a burlesque. I conlb^ I wish it were 
retained in comedy. There are passages in Farquhar and Ho^ly, 
of which we cannot have a pioper taste* without it. Some are obliged 
to be altered in consequence, and are much the worse for the alter* 

' ation. Garrick, in the ‘first scene of the Suspicious Husband, dsed 
to ' make a sensation with holding up his two perukes, the one he had 
wprn all night raking,' jmd fresh one brought in by his 8ervant.--f 
“ li^y, how like a rakirig^og do you look, compared to that spruce. 
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sober gentleman! Go, you battered devil, and be made dt to be seen.” 

[TAroimig his wig to the servant^ 

Ranger now throws a cocked-hat ; which is a very different busi- 
ness. The wig, tumbled, and jaded, and out of curl, was the repre- 
sentative of the night. It brings the table with it, the rakery in-doors. 
It was one of the company. The cocked-hat may have done some- 
thing coming home ; encountered a watchman, or been knocked into a 
gutter. But this is a poor part of the matter. The wig was high and 
genial. Besides, the hat is all nlg^t in an antiroom, and has no pre- 
tensions to be be-devilled. The French understand tlw faculties of 
perukes and other patrician personages better ; and will not commit 
Louis the Fourteenth, even in a serious drama, without bis wig. Co- 
medy, being founded on the manners of particular times, implies a 
necessity of coy.ume ; for which rc^on there is no comparison between 
the performance of one of Moliere’s plays in France# and one of Con- 
greve’s or Farquhar’s in England. The stage, in the former instance, 
is like a piece cut out of the actual times of the Gramraonts and Voi- 
tures. It is a world of perukes, trimmings, and gallant shoe -leather ; 
and respires pulvilio. 

“ Mascarilk. Favour those gloves. Madam, with a slight apprehen- 
sion of their scent. 

Matlflon. Terribly fine, upon ray honour ! 

Kate. I have never inhaled a better-conditioned odour. 

Mascarilk. Ami this? (Holding down his peruke.) 

Madclon. Quality every- inch of it. Tiic sublime is touched there 
deliciously. 

MascariUc, You say nothing of my plumes. Wliat do you think 
of them.' 

Kate, Divine to the last degree. 

Mascarilk. Do you know the brin cost me a louis-d’or ? It is a passion 
1 have for knowing no bounds in expense, in cultivating the beautiful. 

Madebm. 1 assure you we sympathize in that matter. I am despe- 
rately sensitive in all my apparel. I cannot enduVe any thing, even an 
under-stocking, which does not come from the most scientific hand. 

Mascarille. (Crying out on the sudden.) Oh ! oh ! come now, softly. 
It hi not fair. Gad damme, ladies, this is very bad usage. IJpon ray 
soul, I have to complain of it. 

Kaie, What is it? What's the matter ? 

Mascarilk. Two of you at a time! It is really too much. Right, and 
left against one poor heart ! No, no ; it is not fair : it is contrary tp 
" the law of nations. I ’ll cry murder ; I will, upon my soul. 

Kate (to Ma^hn.) It must be confessed be has a very particular 
-way of putting things. 

Madeloa (to Kate,) He hasisn admirable turn of wit.” 

These exquisites of Moliere would tml well on tlte Englmh s^e 
«ven how, widi the help of the proper costume, The dress and tfie 
pwple are co-existent, I wish ! had Cibber's Apology by give, 
hw account of the wig which Colond Brett bsmght o^ him. The AM’* 
Aiehcc were as modi in love with it as^the Colonel. Cibber \u^ jto , 
have it brought in by chairmen in a sedan, from which he handed it 
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forth with great ceremony, the spectators dapping as thouglt it had 
been a lady. One almost fancies, that if the Colonel had been off from 
his bargain, the wig would have brought an action t^ainst him for 
breach of promise. 

Perukes had their conveniences, and have done something for pos- 
terity. We owe to them a pleasant variety in our recollections, the 
distinct marking out of a particular period, and the poetical caps of 
Prior and Pope. If a periwig was hot in the wearing, it must have 
been delicious in the taking off. The hot head, poetical or fashionable, 
must have rioted in its basin of water. The baldness of a lover is not 
so agreeable to one’s imagination ; but fashion reconciles every thing. 
In the scene above-mentioned, Garrick stood bald-headed, while com- 
paring the two perukes; yet Ranger was one of the characters in 
which the ladies most admired him. The illustrious authors of the 
French Encyclopaedia, in an article of becoming length Aid solemnity, 
on the manufacture of wigs, (to wit, fourteen folio pages and upwards, 
the double columns of which appear like so many periwigs with full 
bottoms) inform us, that the first person who appeared in a peruke 
of this kind, was the Abb6 De La Riviere. They might have added, 
that the custom (as my ancestor has informed us) originated in a com- 
pliment to Louis the Fourteenth, whose fine head of hair, wlien young, 
it affected to imitate. On this account, the first perukes were without 
powder. The colour varied according to the whim of the day, or the 
complexion. They were scented, and furnished the beaux witli some- 
thing to do with their fingers’ ends, when not handling the snuff- 
box. 

It appears by his verses, that Dick Honeycomb had fallen out with 
these inventions, owing to a wig that had made his mistress unfaith- 
ful. Who Jack Hall was, I have not been able to discover. Ho 
rivalled his betters in his lifetime, and must be content to remain ob- 
scure. Two or three of the lines are very rough ; but Dick could 
write softly, as the reader may see by the rest. The satirists of those 
times, till Dryden ran ease and strength together in one fine mass of 
fusion, thought occasional roughness fitted for their purpose ; or at 
least, a robust carelessness, that gave hard hits with an air of con- 
tempt. Some of Butler’s verses, cramming their words and thoughts 
close together, acquire a sort of dignity from their scorn of the me^ 
lodious. They rattle their consonants and elisions aa if the, vowels 
were not worth taking into the account. Donne’s ruggedness, in the 
prece^ng age, iTppears to have arisen from a dteory about satire, 
equally unsuitable to verse and to the English language. It was jui 
imitation of the Horatian styie carried to excess. BuU" 
gedneSs is turned to its proper purpose of strength ani^ variety, ah^ 
■looks like the knots in polished wood. ^ ..... 

In the concluding paragraph 1 have onutted twenty lines, in wUch 
my ancestor irans riot in similes. Besides the in^es re.tained, h^; com* 
pares a wig to the pilldirjr, to a yoke, to a bdmice (in which tha 
head is found wanting)i tq the Greek letter 11, to a gibbet, to the 
Furem Caudintiit to the pBlars-^of Hercules, of Samson, of free* 
mastuiry, &c. , . , ' . 
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Ferukes qJ Kwg Charies the Seioud's Fme* 

yei&es on a full Jlotomg Peruke ^ by Htchard Honeycomb, Esq* 1673. 

Dii> evctt laurel, fauied in story. 

Cover a man with sa much ^ory, 

Or warrant him to look so big. 

As that great modern bip^st. a wig ? 

Some Roman ladies wore k front 
With hyperbehc fri^ uponH; 

Aod^wn lype told of Crptn^ aud Scythians 

Witti wigs; but their*s were short and pithy ones. 

None'^of the ancients^ as 1 see, 

Laid claim to our cnnosity. 

Or took ihc breath of the beholders 
With hairy torrents down the s^puldeis, 

Melting a dozen scalps in one, 

Enougli to rpakc a hon run. 
f The monarch, whose inglottous look 
(Having a natural-bom peruke) 

Gave ris^ to\his great capillation, 
in treateth sure his gallant nation. 

And takes too many pains by iai 
In seeking such icnown in war. 

Picking for ’s head superfUious laurels 
111 shape td Dutch iinl Spanish rpiirrels, 

\V hen he must know, that he who tl ip^ 

T\\o yards of goats-hati at hij chaps, 

Succeeds at once to all the rights 
And puMlcgcs the giealesl knight* 

Reaping such honours from the dead 
As never yet invested head. 

And any dispense with wit and \>arts 
In vanquishing the ladies’ hcarU 
To hive a little reading, once 
MigUt rnaik a gallant from a duncts 
Some grammai did not come amiss. 

And wu could much e'calt a kiss * 

But now your man is he who saddles 
Ills head with the greatest hauy straddles. 

And all that sep’iates wiis from ninnies. 

Is, Did your wig cost fifty guineas 
Hail, two-tail’d comet of this a.c, 

Poi tending bills, and amoious rage’ 

Hail, brims of beaii\ turn’d insulc out 
Tossing youi scenud Irolh about. 

And turning brisk on the beholders 
With copied alls across the shoulders! 

Through thee we come at beauty’s blushes. 

Jove thiou^h clouds, or Pan Uirough bushes ; 
thee I owe (besides, 1 fear, 

So;nc hundreds to iny perruquier ;> 

Tb thee I owe my Chloe’s passion, 

31 Her feais, and fond incarceration ; 

Abd more than all, I owe to tljec 
iThat Jack Hall’s wig has set me free. 
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THE CATHOLIC DEPUTATION. 

The Roman Catholic Association having resolved to petition the 
House of Commons against the Bill ivhich was in progress for their 
suppression, requested Mr. O’Conncl and Mr. Sheil to attend at the 
bar of the house, and prayed that those gentlemen should be heard as 
counsel on behalf of the body in whose proceedings they had taken so 
active a participation. They appeared to undertake the office with 
reluctance. It involved a great personal Sacrifice upon the part of 
Mr. O’Connel ; and independently of any immediate loss in his profes- * 
bion, Mr. Shed could not fail to perceive tha^ k must prejudice lum 
iri some degree as a barrister, to turn aside front the beaten track of 
his profession, in the ^pursuit^ of a brilliant, but somewhat illusory 
object. It w.'s, however, next to impossible to disobey the injunction 
of a whole people — they accepted of this horiourable trust. At the 
same time that counsel were appointed, it vVas deterfhined that other 
gentlemen should attend the debates of the House of Commons In the 
character of deputies, and should constitute sort of embassy to the 
English people. The plan of its constitution was a little fantastic. 
Any person who deemed it eitlier plaasurable or expedient to attach 
himself to this delegation w.as declared to be a member, and, in conse- 
quence, a number of individuals enrolled themselves as volunteers in 
the national service# I united^myself to these political missionaries, 
not from any hope that I should succeed in detaching Lord Eldon from 
the church, or in banishing the fear of Oxford from the eyes of Mr. 
Peel, but fiom a natural curiosity to observe the scenes of interest and 
novelty, into which, from my representative chaiactci, I thought it not 
improbable that I should be introduced. I set out in quest of po- 
litical ad\entui(‘, and determined to conirnit to a sort of journal, what- 
ever should strike me to be deserving of note. Uiion my ictuin to 
Ireland, 1 sent to c(!rtain of my friends some extract^* from the diary 
which I had kept, in conformity with this resolution. Tliey told me 
that I had heard and seen much of what W'as not destitute of interest, 
and, at their suggestion, 1 have wiought the observations, which were 
loosely thrown together, into a more regular shapp, although they will, 

I fear, carry with them aij, evidence of the haste and needlcssness 
with which they wore originally set down. 

The party of deputies to which I ha4 annexed myself, travelled in 
a barouche liclonging to Mr. O’Cpnnel, of which was ki^ enough 
to offer us tlie use. I fancy tbty; we made rather a singjdor appear- 
ance, for the eyas of every passenger wele fixed upon jus a^V6 pa^|cd; 
and at Coventry, (a spot saCred !o curibsity,} ‘the mistress ot the inn 
where we stopped to change horses, asked nje, witb,A fi^ixiure of in- 
quisitiveness and ponder, and after many apolbgies jliherty khe 
took in putting the ifttcif rogatory, “ who the geqtle^en were r' 1 cott% 
tented myself with telling her that'we vt^re Irish — ** ^arlltmtent 
I suppose V' to which, ^wjth a lUtle mental reservation, I nodded 
Mr> O'Connel, as usual* ^ItW^ed die largor<poction of the 
He was seated on the box of the baronehe^ with a hnge^oah f^^^ 
about him, which seemed to bf a revive^ of the famoue Iri^h mantle; 
though far be it from me to insinuate that it was ever dedit^dt to' 
pome of the purpoles to which it is suggested ^ Speni^hr that thq 

VOL. xur. sfo. LII*. . 
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national garment was devoted. His tall and ample figure enveloped 
in the trappings that fell widely round him, and his open and manly 
physiognomy, rendered him a very conspicuous object, from the ele- 
vated station which he occupied. Wherever we stopped, he called 
with an earnest and sonorous tone for a newspaper, being naturally 
solicitous to learn whether ho should be heard at the bar of the house ; 
and in invoking mine host,” for the parliamentary debates, he 
employed a cadence and gesture which carried along with them the 
^unequivocal intimations of his country. Nothing deserving of men- 
tion occurred until we had reached Wolverhampton. We arrived at 
that town about eight o’clock in the morning, with keener appetites 
than befitted the season of abstinence, during which we were con- 
demned to travel. The table was .strewed wiUi<i tantalizing ]>rofusion 
of the choicest fare. Every eye w'as fixed upon an unliallowed round 
of beef, which feemed to have been deposited in the centre of the 
breakfast-room with ..a view to; “ l«id us into temptation,” when Mr. 
O’Connel exclaimed “ recollect that you are within sacred precincts. 
The conqueror of St\irgcs, anti the terror ttf the Veto-ists, has made Wol- 
verhampton holy.” This admonition saved us on the verge t)f the pre 
cipice — we thought that vve belfbld the pastoral staff’ of (he famous 
Doctor raised up between us and tlie forbidden feast, and tni in d slowly 
and reluctantly from its unavailing coiitemjdatiou to the haitcn me- 
diocrity of dry toast and creamless tea. Wc had finished our rejiast, 
wlicii it was suggested that wo ought to ])ay Doctor Miiner a visit 
before we proceeded upon our journey. 'I’his proposition was adopted 
W'ith alacrity, and vve went fortli in a body in quest of that energetic 
divnoe. We experienced some little difficulty in discovering his abode, 
and received most evangelical looks and ambiguous answers to our 
inquiries. A damsel of tliirty, with a pliysiognomy which was .at once 
comely and demure, replieil to us at first with a mixture of afi’ected 
ignorance and ostentatious disdain — until Sir Thomas Esmondc, who 
is “ a marvellous proper ’ man in every sense of the w ord, vvhetli(*r it hi; 
taken in its physical or moral meaning, addressed thefair votaiyof Wes- 
ley with a sort of chuck-undcr-the-chiii manner (as Leigh Hunt would 
call it), and bringing a more benign and feminine smile upon a face wdiicli 
had been over spiritualized by some potent teacher Nof the word, in- 
duced the mitigated methodist to reply, “ If you hail asked me for the 
PopiSli priest, instead of the Catholic ‘bishop, 1 shniild have told yon 
that he li#4 yontkr/' )i<>ir(ting to a large but ilesolatni^iooking m.ansion 
before us. , Wc procecili d, according to her directions, to Dr. Milner’s 
residence. Tt had an anqile, but dreary front. The windows were 
dingy, and co»]pred with cobwebs, and the gjrass before the door seem- 
ed to illustrate Irish imprecation. It is' separated from the street 
by a high railing ©f rusty met.al, at which we rjing several times witli- 
receiving any response. Hwas suggested ' to us, that, if wc tried 
the kitchen door^ ,we should probably get in. Wo accordingly turned 
into a Itihc, leading to the postern gatd, whiqh was opened by an old 
and feeble, but very venerable gentleman, in whom I slow'ly recog- 
nized the active an4 vigorous prelate, whom £ had seen some years ago, 
in <he hottest onset of the Veto wayfaref in Ireland. His figure had 
nothing of tjie Becket port which formerly belonged to it. A gentle 
languor sat upon a > face which 1 had seen fy|l offiro and expression 
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-Ills eye was almost hid under the relaxed and dropping eyelid, and 
liis voice was querulous, undecided, and weak. He did not recollect Mr. 
O’Connel, and appeared at a loss to conjecture our purpose. “ We 
have come to* pay you a visit, my lord,” said Mr. O’Connel. The 
interpellation was pregnant with our religion ; ‘‘ my lord,” uttered with 
a vernacular richness of intonation, gave him an assurance that we 
were from “ the Island of Saints,” and on the right road to heaven. 
He asked us, with easy urbanity, to walk in. We found that he had 
been sitting at his kitchen fire, with a small cup of chocolate, and a 
little bread, which madt' up his simple and apostolic breakfast. There 
was an English neatness and brightness in every thing about us, which 
was not out of keeping with the cold but polished civility of our recep- 
tion. The Doctor wrts, for a little while, somewhat hallucinated, and 
still seemed to wiu^dev at our coming. There was an awkward pause. 
At length Mr. O'Coimel put him “ au fait.*' He^told him who he 
was, and that he jmd his colleagues were going to London to plead the 
cause of their holy religion, 'fhe name of the counsellor did not give 
the Doctor as electric a shock as I had expected— merely said, that 
we did him very great honour, and wished us every success- He re- 
quested us to walk up-stairs, ^and w61conied us wnh much courtesy, 
luit little warmth. Time had been busy with him. His faculties were 
not much impaired, but his emotions were gone. His ideas ran clearly 
enough, but his blood had ceased to flow. We sat down in his library. 
The converi^ation hung fire. The inflammable materials of which his 
mind was originally composed, were dainped by age. O^Connel 
primed him two or thrc‘(" times, and yet he did nor for a long while 
fairly go off. I resolved to try an expeilient, by way of experiment 
upon episcopal nature, and being well aware of Jiis feuds with 
Mr. Charles Butler, (tlie great lawjer and profound theologian of 
Lincoln's Inn), asked him, with much innocence of manner, though I 
confess with some malice of intent, “ wlietlicr h(^ had lately heard 
from his old friend, Charles Butler?” Tlie name was talismanic — 
the resurrection of the ^Doctor’s jiassioas was instantaneous and com- 
plete. His face became bright, his form ipiickcucd and alert, and his 
eye was lighted iip with true scholastic ecstasy. He seemed ready to 
enter once inor# into the rugged field of controversy, in which he 
had won so many laurels, and to be prepared to “ fight his battles 
o’er again.” To do him justice, he said nothing of his ancieril: an- 
tagonist in poleuji,cs, which a bishop and a divine ought dot to say; 
he/s on the contrary, mentioned that a reconciliation: had, taken 
place. I could, however, perceive, that the junction of their minds 
was not perfectly smooth, and saw the marks of the cement, which 
had ‘‘soldered up the rift.” The odium th<;ologicmf- has been ncu-' 
tralized by an infusion Christianity, but some tracea^of its original ^ ^ 
acidity could not fail to Vetnain. He sppke of Mr. Butler as a motji df 
great learning and talents ; and I should mention parenthetically, that 
1 afterwards heard the Ijitter express himself of Doctor Milner, as^ 
person of vast erudition, and who reflected honour, by the purity 
life, and the extent of his endowments, upon the body to which he 
belonged* The impulse giten to ^is tnuid by the mentioft^fof liis 
achievements in controversy, extended itself to other topics. , , 

had done, said.Doctdr^ilner, service to Ireland* and to, its .rbligj[Qn> 
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by aiUlrcsstng himself to the common sense of the English people, 
ami trying to purge them of their misconceptions respecting the 
belief of the great majority of the Christian worlds The Doctor 
spoke with a good deal of energy of the contests which had been 
carried on between the clergy and the itinerant missionaries of the 
Bible Society in Ireland, and congratulated Mr. O'Connel and 
Mr. Sheil on their exertions in Cork, from which the systematic 
counteraction of the new' apostles had originated. Mr. O’Connel 
expressed his obligations upon this occasion to Dr. Milner’s cele- 
brated, and, let me add, admirable vvork, which has been so felici- 
tously entitled “ The End of Religious Controversy,” “ Oh!” said 
the Docto^ “ 1 am growing old, or I should write a supplement to 
that book.” After some further desultory conversation, we took our 
leave. Doctor Milner, who had been aroused into his former energy, 
thanked us witk simple and .unaBccted cordiality for our visit. lie 
conducted us to the gate before his mansion, (in which I sliould observe 
that neitber luxury nor want appear) with liis wliite head uncovered, 
and with the venerable grace of ago and piety bade us farewell. 

We proceeded upon our journey. No incident occurred deserving 
of mention, unless a change in our feelings deserves the n.ame. The 
moment we entered England, 1 perceived that the sense of our own 
national importance had sustained some diminution, and that, however 
slowly and reluctantly vve acknowledged it to ourselves, the contem- 
plation of the opulence which surrounded us, and in which w'c saw the 
results and evidences of British power and greatness, impressed upon 
every one of us the consciousness of our provincial inferiority, and 
the conviction that it is only from an intimate alliance with Great Bri- 
tain, or rather a complete amalgamation with her immense dominion, th.al 
any permanent prosperity can be reasonably expected to be derived. In 
the sudden transition from the scenes of misery and .sorrow to vfhich 
we arehahitnalcd in Ireland to the splendid spectacle of English wealth 
and civilization, the humiliating contrast between the two islands 
presses itself upon every ordinary observer. It is at all times re- 
markable. Compared to her pvpxid and pampered sister, clothed as 
she is in purple and in gold, Ireland, with all her natural endowments, 
at best appeals but a scjualid and emaciated beauty. I have never 
failed to be struck and jiaioed by tin’s unfortunate di.sparity : but upon 
the present occasion the objects of our mission, and the peculiarly na- 
tional capacity in which we were placed in relation to England, na- 
turally drew our meditation to the surpassing glory of the people, of 
whom we had come to solicit redress. An occasional visit to England 
has a very salutary effect. It operates as a complete sedative to the 
ardour of the p^itical passions. It should be prescribed as a part of 
the antiphlogistic regimen. The persons who take an active part in the 
impassioned deliberations of the Irish people, are apt to be carried away 
by the strength of the popular feelings which they contribute to create. 
Having heated the public mind into an arde»L mass of emotion, they 
ai'e themselves under the influence of its intensity. This result is 
natural and just: but among the consequences (most of which are 
beneficial) which have arisen from the habitual excitation, and to which 
the Catholics have reasonably attributed much of thfir inchoate succe.ss, 
they have forgotten the effect upon themselves, and have omitted to ob- 
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serve in their own minds a disposition to exaggerate the magnitude crrtbe 
means by which their ends are to be accomplished. In declaiming upon 
the immense po]>ulatiun of Ireland, tliey Inst'nsibly pul out of account 
the power of that nation from whom relief is demanded, and who are 
grown old in the habit of domination, which of all habits it is most dilli- 
cnlt to resign. 

A man like Mr. O’Connel, who, by the force of his natural eloquence 
produces a great emotion in the midst of an enthusiastic assembly of 
ardent and high-blooded men, who is hailed by the community, of 
which he is the leading member, as their chief and champion ; who is 
greeted with popular benedictions as he passes, whose name resounds 
III every alley, and “ stands rubric” on every wall, can with difficulty 
resist the intoxicating influence of so many exciting causes, and be* 
comes a sort of political opium-eater, who must be*torn from these 
seductive indulgences, in order to reduce him into perfect soundness • 
and soberness of thought. His deputation to England produced au 
almost immediate effect upon him. As we advanced, the dm of 
popular assemblies became more faint : the voice of the multitude was 
scarcely heard in the distance, and at last died away. He seemed half 
English at Shrewsbury, and was nearly Saxonized when we entered 
the murky magnificence of Warwickshire. As we surveyed the vol- 
canic region of manufactures, and saw a tliousand Etnas vomiting their 
eternal fires, the recollections of Erin passed away from his mind, and 
the smoky glories of Skil'ton and Wolverhampton took possession of 
his soul. The feeling which attended our progress through England 
was not a little increased by our appro.ach to its huge metropolis, 
I'lie waste of wealth around us, the procession of ponderous vehicles 
that choked the public roads, the rapid and continuous sweep of carriages, 
the succession of luxurious and brilliant towns, the crowd of splendid 
villas, which Cowper has assimilated to the heails upon the neck of an 
Asiatic Queen, and the vast and dusky mass of bituminous vapour which 
crowns the great city with .an everlasting cloud, intimated our approach 
to the' modern Babylon. Upon any ordinary occasion I should not, 

I believe, have experienced any strong sensation on entering London. 
What is commonly called “ coming up to town,” is not a very sublime or 
moving incklent. I honestly confess that I have upon a fine summer 
inoming stood on Westminster Britlge, upon my return from the brilliant 
inanities of Vauxhall, and looked upon London with u very drowsy 
sympathy in the meditative enthusiasm "which breathes through Words- 
worth’s admirable sonnet. But upon the occasion whicli 1 am describ- 
ing, it needed little of the spirit of political romanc 4 ^ to receive a deep 
and stirring impulse, as we adVanced to the great ihetropolis of the 
British empire, and heard the rolling of the great tide — the murinurs, 
if I may so say, of the vast sea of wealth before us. The power of 
England was at this moment presented to us in a more distinct and 
demute shape, and wi? were more immediately led, as we entered 
London, to bring the two countries into comparison. This, we cjtclaim- 
ed, is Lqpdon, and the recollection of our Qwn Eblana was manifest in 
the sigh withi which the truism was spoken : yet the reflection uphn our 
inferiority was noa unaccompanied ^y the cpnsolatory anticipation that 
the time was not distant, when we' should be permitted to participate 
in all the advantages of a real aii^ consu^matedf unction of die two ^ 
countries, when th(siH||^diments to ouj|, national 'prosp<trity should be 
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removed, and Ireland should receive the ample overflowings ot‘ that 
deep ctirrent of opulence which we saw almost bursting through its 
golden channels in the streets of the immense metropolis. 

Immediately after our arrival, we were informed by the agent of the 
Roman Catholic Association in Loudon, Mr. /Eneas M'Donncl (and 
who, in the discharge of the duties confided to him, has evinced great 
talents, judgment, and discretion), that Sir Francis liurdett was desirous 
to see us as soon as possible. We accordingly proceeded to his house 
in St. James’s Place, where we found tlic Member for Westminster living 
in all the blaze of aristocracy. I had often hoard Sir Francis Bnrdctf 
in popular assemblies, and had been greatly struck with his simple, 
easy, and unsophisticated eloquence: — 1 was extremely anxious to 
gain a nearer ac<r?ss to a person of so much celebrity, and to have an 
_ opportunity of observing the c*haraeter and intellectual habits of a man 
who had given so much of its movement to the ]mhhc mind. He vva.s 
sitting in his study when we were introduced by Mr. ?J‘Donnel. He 
received us witlioiu any of that iiaiifcin- which [ have hoard attributcel 
to him, and i’or w'hich his constitutional ((uiesccnee of manner is some- 
times mistaken. We, wlio have the hot Celtic Vilood in our veins, and 
deal in hyperbole upon occasions w'liich aic not calculated "to call up 
much emotion, are naturally surprised at wlnit we conceive to be a 
want ol’ iu dour upon themes and incidents in which our own leelings 
arc deeply and fervently engaged. During my short residence in Lon- 
don. I constantly felt among the persons' of iiigh political influence to 
whom we approaelied, a ealnincss, which 1 shotihl have taken for 
the statcline.ss ol’ authority in individuals, but that I found it was much 
more national than personal, and w'as, in a gve;it degree, an universal 
property of the political world. There was a great tleo.1 of simple 'dig- 
nity, . which was entirely free from allcctation in l!ie address of 8ir 
Francis llurdett. Having requented u, to sit, wliich we did in a large 
circle (his first remark indeed was, that wc were more numerous than 
he had expected), he came with an iusi.inlaneou.s directue^ to the 
point, and after a fi w w'ords of course upon t!ie honour conferred upon 
him by being entrusted with tlie Catholic que.stion, entreated us witli 
some strenuoHsness to substitute Mr. Plunkct in l.is jilicc ; he pro- 
tested Ills readinc.ss to take any part in the debate wliieh should be 
assigned him ; but stated, that there was no man so capable, and cer- 
tainly none more anxiou.; than the Attorney-General for the promotion 
of our cause. But for the plain and honest manner in vvhich this ex- 
hortation was given, J .should have suspectqd tliat he was merely per- 
forming a part,-^ut I have no doubt of the sincerity with vvhich the 
recommcndatitfti^was given. * 

He dwelt at length upon tlie great ([ualifications of Mr. Plunket 
as a parliamentary speaker, and pressed us to w'ave all sort of form 
with respect to himself, and put him at once »aside for an abler advo- 
cate. We told him that it was out of our power to rescind the deci- 
sion of an aggregate meeting This he seemed to feel, and said that he 
should endeavour to discharge the trust as efficiently as he was able. 
Hie heart, he said, was in the question — he knew t)iat there could not 
he peace in Ireland until it was adjusted ; and for the country he pro- 
fessed great attachnient. He loved the people of Ireland, and it was 
truly melancholy to sec so noble a race deprived o^^the power of turn- 
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injj tlicir great natural endowments to any useful account. Tliesi' 
observations, wliich an Irishman would have delivered with great 
enipliasis, were made by Sir Francis Burdett almost without a change 
of tone or look. lie made no effort at strong expression. Jwery 
thing w[is said with great gentleness, perspicuity, and caiuloui. 1 
thought, however, that he strangely hesitated for eomnion words. His 
language was as plain as his dress, which was extremely simple, and in ' 
dicatecl the favourite pursuit of a man who is “ mad at a fox-chase, 
wise at a debate,’’ 1 watched his face while ho spoke. His eyes arc 
small and briglit, but have no flasli or splendour. They arc illumi- 
nated by a serene and trancpiil spirit : his forehead is higl) and finely 
arched, but narrow and contracted, and allhough his face lengthy, 
its features aio niiiuuc and delicately cliihcllcd off His mouth is ex- 
tremely small, and carries much Miavity about it. 1 sVmld have guessed 
liim at once to bca^nan of rank, hut should not have suspected liis 
spirit to be a transmigration of Caiu;^ (JriiccliU',. I sliouhl never have 
gu(?ssed that he was liic man whoso breath had raised 4so many waves 
uj)on the public mintl, and aroused a stonn vvhicli made tlie vessel creak, 
1 saw no shadow of tlio ‘‘ tower of Julius” in his pure and ruddy colour, 
and should never have conjectured tJiat he had inhaled the evapora- 
tions of its stagnant moat. At tlic saiue timt? I slioiild observe, that if 
there were no evidences of a dating or advcntnious spirit about tliis 
champion of tin* peo])l<\ there iire in his denu anmir and bearing many 
indications of calm resolve and imperturbable determination. I was a 
good deid more oceupiial m vvatclfmg this celebrated pcKson, than in 
observing niy companions. Yet I at once perceived that we were too 
numerous and giegaiious a body I’or a council of slate, and was glad 
to find IMr, 0’(\mn< l t.ikc a dc’cided, and what way consid(*rcd by some 
to be, a dictatorial tone amongst us. 1 sr.w that unless some one indi- 
\idual assumed the amhority of speaking and acting for the rest, vve 
shouhl, in all likelihood, be involved in those ])etty squabbles and miser- 
able contentions of which Bonaparte speaks as characteristic of the 
Irish deputies who were sem to Pa^'is lo negotiate a revolution. I was 
much pleased to find tliatlSIr. O’Connel ga\c, even in lhi-> early commu- 
nication. strong proof of that wise, temperate, and conciliatory spirit 
by which Ids conduct in London was distinguished; and by tlic mani- 
fostalion of winch, he conferred incalculable service on his country. 
After this interview with Sir Francis Bnrdetr, the chief objept of whicli, 
upon his part, was to sound our disposition to confide the conduct of 
our cause to tlie Irish Attorney General, Ve proceeded to the House of 
Commons, for tlie purpose of attending the debate upon the petition 
to be hoard by counsel at the bar. We had already i)een informed by 
Sir Francis^urdett, that it was very unlikely tha^^Ae house would 
accede to the petition, and that Miniisters had collected their forces to 
oppose it. For the result wo w^ere, therefore, prepared ; but we wore 
extremely anxious to iiear ^a discussion, in which Mr. Brougham was 
expected to display his great powers, and in which the general de- 
merits of the association would, in all probabilitys^ be brought by Mi- 
nisters under review. Tlie^Speaker bad ^ the goodness to direct that 
tlie Catholic deputies should be allowed to sit under' the gallery 
during the discussions which appertained immediately to tlie object of 
their mission ; and vve were, in consequence, accommodated with places 
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upon this ’vantage grouiul ; from which I had an o]»portunity of observ'* 
ing the orators of the night. We found a considerable array in the 
liouse, and attracted universal observation. In the front of our body 
was Mr. O’Connel, upon whom every eye was fixed. He affected a 
perfect carelessness of manner ; but it w'as easy to perceive that ho was 
full of restlessness and inquietude under an icy surface. I saw the 
current eddying beneath. Next him was Mr. O’Gorman, who carried 
a most ofHcial look as secretary to the Catholics of all Ireland, and 
seemed to realize the heau-iiUal of Irish sclf-possessioru (I should 
observe by the way, that Mr. O’Gorman was of great use in London 
iu controlling that spirit of disputation among the deputie.s to which 
Irishmen are habitually prone, and which it required the perfect good- 
humour and excellent di.sposition of the learned functionary to assuage.) 
The house began /o fill about ejght o’clock. The aspect of the mem- 
bers was not in general very imposing. Few wore in full dress, and 
there was little, in the general demeanour of the representatives of the 
people, which ,was calculated to raise them in my reverence. This 
absence, or rather studious neglect of ceremony, is, perhaps, befitting an 
. assembly of the " citizens and burgesses in parliament assembled.” I 
remarked that some of the members were di.stinguisbcd for their spirit 
of locomotion. TJie description of “ the Falmouth — the heavy Fal- 
mouth coach,” given by a jocular secretary of state, had prepared me 
to expect in a noble Lord a more sedentary habit of body ; but he dis- 
played a perfect incapacity to stay still, and was perpetually traversing 
the house, as if he wished, by the levity of his trip and the jauntincss 
of his movements, to furnish a practical reputation of ministerial 
merriment. After some matters of form had been disposed of, Mr. 
Brougham rose to move, on behalf of the Association, that counsel 
should be heard at the bar of the house. I had seen Mr. Brougham 
several years before, and immediately observed a great improvement 
in his accomplishments as a public speaker. Nature has not, perhaps, 
been very favourable to this very eminent man in his merely physical 
configuration. His person is tall, but not cdmpact or well put toge- 
ther. There is a looseness of limb about him, which takes away 
from that stability of attitude which indicates tlie fixedness of the 
mind. His chest is narrow — he wants that bulk which gives Plunkct 
an Atlantean massiveness of form, mentioned by Milton as the jiro- 
perty of a great statesman. The countenance of Mr. Brougham wants 
symmetry and refinement. His features are strong, but rather wide. — 
He has a Caledonian prominence of bone. His complexion indicates 
his intellectual habits — and is “ sickbed o’er by, the pale cast of thought.” 
It seems smoked Ji^he midnight lamp. His eyes are deeply sunk, but 
full at once of*i^ensity and meditation. His voice is *good — it is 
clear, articulate, and has sufficient melody and depth. He h^s the 
power of raising it to a very high key, without harshness or discord, 
and when be becomes impassioned, he is nei|her hoarse nqr shrill. Such 
is the outward man; and if he has defects, they are not so numerous or 
so glaring as those o^rer which the greatest orator of antiquity obtained 
a victory. In his ideal picture of a publi<? speaker, Homer represents 
the most accomplished artificer of words as a persop with few if any 
mrsonal attractions. The characteristics of Brougham’s oratory are 
vigour and passion. He alternates with great felicity. He possesses 
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in a high degree the art of easy tvanaition from impetuosity to demon- 
stration, llis hlood does not become so over-heated, as to render it a 
matter of dlfllculty for him to return to the tone and language of fa- 
miliar discourse — the prevalent tone mid language of the House of 
Commons. A man who cannot rise beyond it, will never make a 
great figure; but whoever cannot habitually employ it, will be ac- 
counted a declaimer, and will fall out of parliamentary favour. Mr- 
llroughanfs gesture is at once senatorial and forensic. lie uses his 
arms like an orator^ and his hands like a lawyer. He employs great 
sweep of action, and describes segments of circles in his impassioned 
movements ; here he forgets his forensic habitudes : but when he is 
cither sneering or sophisticating, he closes his hands together with a 
somewhat pragmatical air, or uniting the points of his fore fingers, 
and lifting them to a level with his chair, embodies in his attitude the 
minute spirit of Nisi Prius. If he did this and nothing else, ho would 
hold no higher place than the eternal Mr. Wethcrall in the houte. — 
r>ut what, taken apart, may appear an imperlbction, brings out the no- 
bler attributes of his mind, and by the contrast vvhicli it presents, raises 
his better faculties into relief. Of the variety, nay vastness of his 
acquirements it is unnecessary to say any thing: — he is a kind of am- 
bulatory encyclopedia, and brings his learning to bear upon every topic 
on which he speaks. His diction is highly enriched, or, if I may so 
say, embossed with figures executed after the pure classical model ; 
yet there are qot perhaps any isolated passages vvliich are calculated to 
keep a permanent residence in the recollection of his hearers. IJc does 
not venture like Plunkct into the loftiest regions of eloquence ; he does 
not wing his flight among those towering elevations w^hich are, perhaps, 
as barren as they are high ; but he holds on with steady continuity in a 
very exalted course, and never goes out of sight. His bursts of honest 
vehemence, and indignant moral reprobation, are very fine. He fur- 
nished, upon the niglit on which I lieard him, an admirable exemplifica- 
tion of this commanding power. I allude to his reply to Mr. Peel 
upon the charges made against Hamilton Rowan. 'L'he Secretary for 
the Home Department is said to have delivered upon this occasion one 
of the best speeches which he ever pronounced in parliament. I own 
that he greatly surpassed my expectations. I was prepared from the 
perusal of lus speeches, and the character which I bad heard of him, 
for a display of frigid ingenuity, delivered with a dapper neatness and 
an ironical conceit. I heard the late Mr. Curran say, that “ Peel was a 
mere official Jack-an-apes,*’ and had built iny conceptions of him upon 
a phrase which, valueless^ as it may appear, remained in my memory. 
But I fvas disabused of this erroneous impressiou Jjy his philippic 
against the Association. I do not mean to say that Peel has not a 
good deal of elaborate self-sufficiencj^ He is perpetually indulging 
in en(!lmiums upon bis own manliness and candour — and certainly 
there is much Jfanknes^ in his voice and bearing — but any man who 
observes the e:^edients witli which he endeavours to effect his escape 
from the grasp of some powerful opponent, will hi convinced that 
there is a goo4 deal of lubrfeity about hi#. He constantly advances 
arguments of the fallacy of which he cannot fail to be conscious, 
and which would* be a burlesque upon reasoning if they were not 
uttered from the Treasury Bench. As a speaker, he should 
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)!<>; i)t' [>lart*(l near Brougliam, or Canning, oi IMunkct, although he 
rises far beyond that mediocrity to which in Ireland weave in the habit 
of condemning him. His language is not powerful, but it is jierfectly 
clear, and uniformly correct. 1 observed indi'cd that his sentences 
were much more compact and unbroken, and tlu‘ir several parts better 
linked together than those of Mr*. Brougham ; hut the one evolves his 
thoughts in a lengthened and winding chain, while the other (having a 
due fear of the parcnthetical-bofore his eyes) pia^ents an obvious idea 
in a brief and simple form, and never ventures to frame any massive or 
extended series of phrase. His gesture is, gencially speaking, ex- 
ceedingly appropriate, and if 1 found any fault vviili it, 1 should censure 
it for its minute adherence to grace, llis hands are remarkably while 
and well formed, and arc exlubited with an ostentatious care. He 
stands erect, and; to use a technical expression employed by French 
dancers, This lirnmess of attitude gives him that ap])ear- 

ance of determination, which is w^anting perliaps in Air. Brougliam, 
I do not like bis physiognomy an Oiaror. He has a handsoim* face, 
but it is snttused with a smile of slock self-comphictmcy, which it is 
imjiossible to witness without distaste, lie has also a trick of closing 
llis eyes, which m:'*yaiise fr/im tlieir \veaktu-s.>, but wliich lias some- 
thing uK'nta! in i s rKpres^i(*n ; and Iiowcw er innocent he may he of all 
oftensiv(‘ purpo-c, is indicative of sup^. reihousness and contempt. 1 
doubt not he found it of use in Indand among the menials of authority, 
and aetpurod this habit at the Castle. In one, the i^est passage in his 
speed], and I believe the best be ever uttered, he divested bimsdi'of 
tliose defects. Upon ibc moral propriety of Ids attack upon HamiUon 
Rowan it is unnecessary to say any thing. The misfortunes of that ex- 
cellent gentleman ouglit not to have been pressed into the service. 
After every political convulsion, a TiOtbe should he permitted to flow 
upon the public mind, and a sin of thirty years' standing ought not only 
to be pardoned but /brgotten. Mr. Peel, however, could not resist the 
temptation of dragging ^ipon the stage a man whose w^hite hair should 
hide every imperfection ul^on his bead. ‘ Laying aside all consideration 
of the generosity evinced by Mr- Peel in the sidccjiion of the topic, it 
must be acknowledged that he pronounced his invective with great 
and very successful force. He became Jieatcd wath victory, and, 
cheered as he \vas rejKatcdly by his multitudinous partisans, turned 
suddenly towards the pnrtof tlie house where the deputies were seated, 
and looking triumphantly at Mr. O’ConnH, with whom he forgot for a 
moment that he had been onc(-‘ involved in a personal quarrel, shook 
his hand with segrnful exultation, and asked wliether tlie house re- 
quired any bettor evidence than the address of the Assockuioif to ‘‘an 
attainted traitor.” The ])l)rase was well uttered, and the efibet as a 
piece of oratory was great aniT powerful. But for tbe want ^ moral 
dignity I should s&y that it w^as very finely exefifctcd. We hung down 
our heads for a moment and (juailed, under the^conscionsness of defeat. 
But it was only temporary. Mr. Brougham w^as supplied with various 
facts of great inl^ortance on the instant, ^md inflicted upon Mr. Peel a 

* 1 had Intended to introduce a sketch of Mr. Uowarf s cliaVacter into this artic1e> 
but found that, I could not coiiiprcsH it within its appropriate fifwits. The reader 
will find it appended in a separaU? avticle. ^ 
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terrible retrilmtion. Ilis reply to tlie minister was, [ untlersland, as 
ettective as his celebrated retort upon the Queen's letters. He shewed 
that the government had extended to Mr. Kowan conspicuous marks of 
favour, and reproached Mr, Peel with his want of nobleness in opening 
a wound which had been so long closed, and in turning the disasters of 
an honourable man into a rlietorical resource. He got Iiold of the good 
leading of the house. Tlieir virtuous emotions, and those high in- 
stincts which even the spirit of party cannot entirely suppress, were at 
once marshalled upon his side. Conscious of his advantage, he rushed 
upon his antagonist, and hurled him to the ground. He displayed upon 
this occasion tlie noblest (pialities of his clo^juence — fierce sarcasm, in- 
dignant remonstrance, (xaltcd sentiment, and glowing elocution. He 
brought Ids erudition to his aid, and illustrated his defence by a quotation 
trom Cicero, in which the IJoman extenuates tiu* faults ^f those who were 
engaged on Pompoy’s sid(n The |)assago was exceedingly apposite, 
but was delivered perhaps with too dolorous and lacrymaiory a note, 
A man should scarcely wc,ep over a quotation. But altogether the re- 
ply was ir.agiiifiecut, and made the miuistor bite th.e dust. With this 
comfortdblc ndlection we left the house. 

It is not, of course, my intention to detail every circumstcuce of an 
interesting kind which occurred in' the course of this political excur- 
sion. Prom a, crowd of materials, I select what is most deserving of 
ineiilion. I should not omit the montiou of a dinner given to the de- 
puties by IVlr. Bronghom. He invited us to his house upon tlm Satur- 
day after our arrival, and gavu* the Iri.sh embassy a very splendid enter- 
tainment. Some of the first men in Kngland were of the party. There 
were four DukcsS at table. 1 had never witnessed an aL;fc,cmblage of so 
inueli rank, and surveyed with intense curiosity the distinguished host 
and his illusuious giu'Us. It is unnecessary to observe, that Mr. 
Brougham wont through the routine of convivial form witii dignified 
facility ami grace. U was to his mind that I diicctcd iny chief atten- 
tion, with a view to compare him in his hours of relaxation, with the 
men of emiuence with whom 1 had coawrsed in my own country. " The 
first circumstance that struck me, was the entire absence of effort, and 
the indifference about display. I perceived that he stretched his facul- 
ties out, afters the exhaustion of |)rofessional and parliamentary Labour, 
in a careless listlessness ; and, if I may so say, threw his mind upon a 
couch. Curran, Grattan, and Bushe, were tlie best talkers I had ever 
witnessed. The first (and I ' heard a person make ihc same remark in 
London) w^as certainly the most eloquent man wdiose conversation I ever 
had an opportunity of enjoying. But his serious #v)floclfons bore the 
character of liarangue, and his wit, with all its brilHan\y, verged a little 
upon farce. He was so fond indeed ^f introducing dialogue Jtlto his 
storiel", that at #mes ^is conversation assumed the aspect of a dramatic 
exhibition. There wsjjs, perhaps, too much tension of the intellect in 
those masterpieces of mirth and patho.s, in which he appeared to be 
under the alternate influence of Moinus and of Apollo. The conver- 
sation of Mr. Grattan was» not of an after-dinner cast. You should 
have walked with him among tlie woods of Tinnahinch, and listened to 
his recollections *of a better day by the sound of the lulling and ro- 
mantic waters of- those enchanting groves, in which, it is said, he 
studied the arts of elocution in his youtfi, and tbrougli which he dc- 
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Ii/»htc(l to vvantlor in the illuminated sunset of his glorious age. It was 
necessary that his faculties should be thrown into a swing before they 
could come into full play. He poured out fine sentiments in glittering 
epigrams. His mind bec.ame antithetical from continued habit, but it 
was necessary that it should be thrown into excitement to bring it into 
action. It was in sketches of character that he excelled ; but you should 
give him time and leisure for the completion of his miniatures. Busho 

But 1 am deviating from my theme. To return to Mr. 

Brougham, he is, perhaps, more negligent and heedless of what he says, 
than any of these eminent persons to whom 1 have alluded, atul flings 
his opinions into ])hrase without caring into what shape they may be 
moulded. I remember to have read an article in the Edinburgh Hc- 
view, upon Curran’s life, that eminent men in England never make any 
effort to shine in (fonversation 7 and 1 saw an illustration of the remark 
at Mr. Brougham's table. He did not tell a single story — except in- 
deed, that he mentioned a practical joke which had been played njron 
Joseph Hume, who takes things “ au pic tit la letirc," by passing some 
strange uncouth person upon him as Mr. O’Connel. The latter sat be- 
tween the Dukes of Devonshire and Leinster. It was the ])laco of 
honour, and the learned gentleman filled it without airs or afl’ectation. 
In all his intcreoiuse with the great in London, I remarked that ho eom- 
jiorted himself in a manner perfectly becoming his character and station 
in his own country. I was glad to find that, unlike Sir I’ertinax, “ he 
could stand straight in the presence of a great man.” The attention of 
the company was very much fixed upon him. But he spoke little. 
I remember Mr. Moore telling me an anecdote of Mrs. Siddons, which 
is not unillustrative of the scene. A large party were invited to meet 
lior. She remained silent, as is her wont, and disappointed the cxpec-' 
talions of the whole company, who watched for every syllable that 
should escape her lips. At length, however, being asked if she would 
have some Burton ale, she replied with a sepulchral intonation, that 
“ she liked ale vastly."* To this interesting remark the display of her 
intellectual powers was ctiihfined.- I tlo not think that Mr. O’Connel 
upon this occasion gave utterance to any more profound or sagacious 
observation. Nearly opposite to him sat Sir Francis Burdett .and Mr. 
Lambton. The latter seemed to me to watch Mr. 0*Connel with a 
very unremitting vigilanre. He hardly spoke himself. His air is 
foreign — he is full of intelligence, and looks like a picture by Murillo of 
a young Spanish Jesuit who has just completed his noviciate. At the 
other end of the table sat the celebrated Mr. Scarlet, who is at English 
Nisi Prius Facile Ppneeps. I thought I could perceive the wile of a 
lawyer in his watehful and searching eye — 

“ He is a great observer, and he looks * 

Quite through'the thoughts of men.’' 4 

His smile, too, was perhaps a little like that of passius. He said little 
—altogether there was not as much alertness in the dialogue as in the 
champaigne. The Duke of Sussex seemed to me the only person who 
exhibited much hilarity of spirit. There h a good deal of buoyancy in 

* 1 reiiicin1)eT iiiontioning this anecdote to the late Mr. Maturin, who said, 
“ The voice ot Mrs. Siddons, like St. Paul’s bell, should never toll except for the 
f!catb of kings." 
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llie icuiperament of his Royal Highness. He speaks with great cor- 
rectness and fluency ; is perfectly kind and alfable, and laughs witJi all 
his heart at his friend’s jokes as well as at his own. If the Duke of Sussex 
ivcre our Lord Lieutenant, (as I liope he yet may be,) he would puc 
us into good humour with each other in a month. I would substi- 
tute Oberon’s whistle for Alecto’s horn.* 1 should like to hear the 
honest and cordial laugh of the Duke of Sussex at an aggregate levee 
of Catholics and Protestants at the Castle. I should like to liear the 
echoes of St. Patrick’s hall, taking up the royal mirtli in a long and 
loud reverberation. What might, peradventure, be an excess of vivacity 
in a gentleman, would be condescending jdcasantry in a prince. 

1 understood at Mr. lirougham’s, that it was intended to give a pub- 
lic dinner tc the* Catholic deputies* at wbicli the leading advocates of 
emancipation wcrc» to be present. Much preparation was made foi 
this festival of liberality, but it was afterwards conceived that it would 
be more judicious ui)on the part of the friends of religious lil)erty, not 
to provoke tlieir antagonists into a re-action, which it was thought 
likely might be produced. The idea was abandoned ; but, in order to 
give the deputies an opportunity of expressing their sentiments in 
public, the IJritisli Catliohcs held a general meeting at the Freemasons’ 
Hall. The Duke of Norfolk was in the chair. The assembly was not 
as numerous as 1 had expected — it was in a great measure roinposed of 
Irish. Many persons were dett^rred from attending by tlic title of the 
meeting, wliicli seemed to coniine it to Roman Catholics. In conse- 
quence of the ini])ression that Protestants were not invited to assist in 
these proceedings, few of the parliamentary supporters of emancipation 
attended. Mr. Coke of Norlidk, wdio sat next to tlie chairman, was 
almost the only English Protestant of distinction whom I observed at 
the meeting. I believe, however, that an anxiety to hear Mr. O’Con- 
iiel, induced a great number of the literary men attached to the periodi- 
cal and daily press to attend. Mr. O’Counel appeared to me extremely 
solicitous about the impression which he should produce, and prepared 
and arranged his. topics with imnsual care. In public meetings in 
Ireland, he is so confident in his powers, that he gives himself little 
trouble in the selection of his materials, and generally trusts to his 
emotions for his harangues. He is on that account occasionally 
desultory and irregular. But there is no man more capable of lucid 
exposition, when he previously deliberates upon the order in which he 
should array the tojncs upon which he intends to dwell. He undertook, 
on this occasion, the very laborious task of tracing the progress of 
the penal code, and epitomised in some measure the history of his 
country. For the first hour he was, perhaps, a little encumbered 
with small details ; but wlien he advanced into the funeral consideration 
of the grievances under which the great body of the pSf>ple are doomed 
to labour — when he painted the insolence of tb^ dominant faction — 
when he shewed the, effects of the penal code brought to his own 
door-— he seized with gn absolute dominion upon the sympathies of his 
acclaiming auditors, and poured the full tiile of his own emotions 
into their hearts. I did not greatly heed the results of Mr. O^Conners 
- — 

* la Wiclaiid*st)l}eron, at the sound of a magic whistle, laughter iustanU- 
jiiwusly produced, and inerrinieut takes the place of strife. 
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oratory upon tlie great bulk of liis audience. Many a big drop coin-' 
pounded of heat and patriotism— of tears and of persjiiration, stood 
upon the rude and honest faces that were cast in true Hibernian mould, 
and were raised towards the glory of Indand witli a mixed expression 
of wonder and of love. I was far more anxious to detect tlic feeling 
produced upon the literary and Knglish portifui of the audience. It 
was most favourable. Mr. Charles Butler, near whom I happened to sit, 
and whom I should be disposed to account a severe but excellent critic, 
was greatly struck. He seveial times expressed his admiration of the 
powers of the speaker. The applause of sucli a man is Avorth tliat of 
a “ wliole theatre of otliens/* Mr. Coke also, whose judgment is, 1 
understand, held in very great Cvstimation, and who has witnessed the 
noblest displays of parliamcniary i^l^uenee, intimated an equally high 
opinion. Immediately uikUt MK'O^Connel there was an array, and a 
very formidable on(\ of the delegates from the press. They ii]>penred to 
me to survey MrfO’Counel with a good deal of supi'ixilioiis distaste at 
the opening of his speech, and although some amongst them pre- 
served to tiic last in theiir inlimatioiis of national disrclisli, anil ‘ 
shnigged their shoulders at “ Irisli eloquence,” the majority Sur 
rendered tlieir prejudices to their good fe; lings, and ulUmatcly eon- 
curred in the loud plaudits nitli which Mr. ()’("onncl concluded his 
oration. It occujjied ncai ly t]irc<^ liours and a half. — Mr, O'Hanlon 
succeeded Mr. O’Connel. lie S])oke well, but the auduory wire ex- 
hausted, and began to break up. Bess attention was paid to xMr. 
O'dardoti than hv wouhl have received at a more opportune moment. 
The excitation produced by Mr. O'Conncl, the lateness of die lionr, 
and the recollections of dinner, were potent impetliments to rhetori- 
cal effect. Mr. Shell rose under similar disadvantages. He cast that 
sort of look about liim, which I have witnessed iu an actor wdicn 
he surveys an em))ty house. The echo luodncod by the iliminution of 
the crowd drowned his voice, vsdiich being naturally of a harsh quality, 
requires great management, and, in oixW to produce any oratorical iiu- « 
pression, must be kept under the control of art. Mr^ Shcil became dis- 
heartened, and lost his command over his throat. He grew^ loud and in- 
distinct. He also fell into the mistake of laying aside his habitual cast of 
expression and of thought, and hi place of endeavouring to excite the 
feelings ofhis auditory, wearied them witli alaborious dotailof uninterest- 
ing facts. He failed to produce any considcralile impression excepting 
at the close of his speech, in which, after dwelling upon the great ac- 
tions which were achieved by the Catholic ancestors of some of the 
eminent men around him. he introduced Jean of Arc prophesying to 
Talbot the observation of liis illustrious name, and the exclusion of 
his posterity from fehc councils of his country. I should not omit to 
mention the spexhh delivered by Lord Stourton at this meeting. It 
was easy to collect from his n^anner that he was not in the habit of 
addressing a large assembly, but the sentiments to which he gave 
utterance wore high and manly, and becoming a British nobleman 
who had been spoliated of his rights. His language was not only 
elegant atul refined, but adorned with imagery of an original cast, de- 
rived from those sciences with which his Urdshig is said to be familiar. 
Some of the deputies dined with him after the meeting. They were 
sumptuously entertained, — I had now become more! habituated to the 
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display of patrician magnificence in England, and saw the exhibition of 
its splendour without surprise. >Yet I confess that at Norfolkdiouse, 
where the Duke did Mr. O'Connel, Lord Killeen, and others of our depu- 
tation tlie honour to invite then), and in compliment to our cause, brought 
togetlicr an assemblage of men of the highest rank and genius in 
Lnghind, I was dazzled with the* splendour and gorgeousness of an 
entcnainuieiit to vvhicli I had seen no parallel. Norfolk-house is one 
of the finest in London. 7'Iie interior, which is in the styU‘ prevalent 
about eighty years ago in England, realizes the notions which one 
forms of a palace. It was indeed occupied at one time by some 
nienibers of llie royal family; and llie Duke told us that the late King 
was born ij\ tluj room in wliicli \vc dined. We pas.^rd through a series 
ot magiufu’. nl ii])ariments, rich with, evim-on and frettod wnth gold. 
I’here was no glare of excessive 4feht in this vast and seemingly 
(ndl ess mansion; and the massive lamps which* vw've suspended from 
the I'lnbosscd and gilded ceilings, ditVused a sliados^cd illumination, 
and left the distance in tlie dusk. The transition to the great cham- 
^’’ber wlu'ia; the compaiw were assombh d, and whieli was glowing with 
liglit, presented a brilliant and imn'o^ing eonlra^^t. Here wo found 
the Dnlie ol* Norfolk, surrounded by ))er.s()iu; of high distinction. 
Among-it the company were' tlie Dukes of Sussex, Devonshire, and 
Leinster, Lord Crey, Lord FitzwilJiain, Lord Siiu w^sbury, Lord 
Donoiiglmiore, Lord Stourron, Lord Cliflbrd, l^ord Nugent, Lord Arun- 
del, Sir Francis IJurdcU, Mr. Butler, Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Blunt, 
Mr. Denman, and other persons of eminence and fame. The Duke 
of Norfol k crane forward to meet us, and gave us a cordial and 
cheorfid welcome. This amiable iiolilemaii is distinguislicd by the 
kindness and <p) 0 (lncss ol lus manners, wh.ieli besjioak an excellent and 
unassuming spirit, and through all the political intercourse which we 
had witli him upon the great question, in which he feels so deep an 
interest, manifested a shrewd sound sense, and a high and intense 
anxiety for the success of the great cause of religious liberty,* from 
which very beneficial results have already ensued. He has been very 
instrumental in effecting a junction between ihc Engli.sh and Irish 
Uoman Catliolics, and h;i3 tluK» confem d a great service upon both. 
We were received by him witli the most gracious and unalfectcd ur- 
banity. 1 was struck with the perfect freedom from authoritativeness 
which characterised most of the eniinent men \^Iio were j)laccd about 
me. Tlicre is among the pctly'^ristocracy of Ireland infinitely more 
arrogance of jiort and look than I observed among the first men of the 
British empire. Certain &f our colonial aristocracy are far more bloated 
and full-blown with a notion of their own importance. The reason is 
obvious. The former resf in security up >n their luu^uestionable title to 
respect. Their dignity fits them like an accustomed gaxpient. But men 
who are raised but to a small elevation^ on which they hold a dubious 
ground, feel it necessary to impress their consequence upon others by 
an assumption of superiority wdiich % always offensive, and generally 
absurd. Lord Fitzwillutm was the person with whom 1 was disposed 
to be most pleased. This yenerablc nobleman carries, with a grey head, 
a young qmd fresh heart. may be called tlie old A dam of the politi- 
cal world ;?and England might well exclaim to her faithful servant, 
in the language of*Orlando, 
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Oh, good old man, how well in thee appcaus 

The constant ser\ice of the anlic|uo world I 

Thou art not for the fashion of these limes. 

When none will sweat but for promotion/' 

It is impossible to look upon this amiable and dignified patrician of 
the olden stamp, without a feeling *of affectionate admiration for his 
pure and distinguished patriotism and the warm love of his country, 
which lives (if 1 may so say) under tlie ashes of age, and requires but 
to be stirred to emit the flashes pf its former fire. The natural apathy 
incidental to his time of life, appears habitually to prevail over him ; 
but speak to him of tlie great interests of the empire — speak to him 
of that measure which at an earlier period he was defegated by liis 
sovereign to complete — speak to||gi of Ireland, and thrWgh the dim- 
ness that loads his eye, a sucldife J^umination will break forth, f or 
Ireland he entertains a kind or^terrial tenderness. He reverted 
with a Nestorian^^iridc to the period of his own government ; and men- 
tioned that lie had preserved the addresses which he had received from 
the Uoman Catholic body as among the best memorials of his political 
life. That he should live long enough to see the emancipation of the 
Irish people, seemed to be the wish nearest to his heart. It docs one 
good — it is useful in a moral point of \ i('w, to approach sueli a per- 
.souas Lord Fitzwilliam, and to feel that there is m public men such a 
thing as a pure and disinten'stcd anxiety for the benefit of mankind, 
and tJiat the vows of all politicians *are not, whatever uc may be dis- 
posed to think, “ as false as dicers’ oaths.” In describing the impres- 
sion produced upon me by Lord ritzuilliam, I have me/itioncd the 
result of my observation at Mr. Ponsonby's, where the deputies after- 
wards met him, as well as at Norfolk-house. Lord Grey also dined 
at Mr. Ponsonby’s, where 1 had a better opportunity of noting him. 
He is somewhat silent and reserved. It is the fashion among Tories 
to account him contemptuous and haughty ; but I cannot coincide witli 
them. He has, indeed, a lofty bearing, but it is not at all artificial. 
It is the aristocracy of virtue as well as rank. There is sometliing 
uncompromising, and perhaps stern as well as inflexible in his aspect. 
Tall, erect, and collected in liiinself, he carries the evidences of moral 
and intellectual ascendency impressed upon him, and looks as if he 
knew himself to be, in the proudest sense which the poet has attached 
to the character, not only a great bat an honest man. And tvhy should 
he not look exactly what he is ? Why should he not wrap himself in 
the consciousness of liis political integrity, and seem' to say, “ jne& xir- 
tute mvotvo,” while so many others, who were ohee the companions of 
his journey, and who turned aside into a more luxuriant road, in taking 
a retrospect, as the close of life is drawing near, of the mazy course 
which they havp trod, behold it winding through a rich and chara- 
paigne country,'* and occasionally deviating into lovr but not unproduc- 
tive declivities? This ominent'man, in looking back from the point of 
moral elevation on which he stan&, will trace his path in one direct 
and unbroken line — through a lofty region which has' been barren of 
all but fame, and from which no allurement of ease, or of profusion,, 
could ever induce him to depart. Lord drey has a touch of sadness! 
upon him, which would look dissatisfaction to a placeman’s eye,; buf 
there is nothing really morose or,, atrabilious in his expression. He 
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has found that sorrow can unbar the palaces of the great, as well as 
unlatch the cottages of the lowly. His dear friend and near ally is 
gone — his party is almost broken. He lias survived the death, and, let 
me add, the virtue of many illustrious men, and looks like the lonely 
column of the fabric which he sustained so nobly, and which has 
fallen at last around him. It is not wonderful that he should seem to 
stand in solitary loftiness, and that melancholy should have given a 
solemn tinge to his mind. He spoke of the measures intended to be 
made collateral to emancipation, and said, * # * » * 

f"- {The conclusiim in next Number,) 
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Mr. Thompson having favoured us with another hiinclle of the letters 
he has received from various correspondents during the last thirty 
days, we proceed, agreeably to the promise held out in our March 
number, to lay them before our readers. 


No. VIII. 

liitssell Squan^ S\st March, 

Sir, — Having had tlic pleasure of meeting you last year at a Man- 
sion-house dinner given to a few parliamentary advocates of Catholic 
emancipation, and about a hundred select friends of the Lord Mayor, 
of whom I had the honour ^to be one, (which 1 dare say you will re- 
collect, as it was I who helped you to the very best part of the haunch 
of venison) I take the liberty of requesting your interference in the 
House of Commons to protect this respectable quarter of the metropo- 
lis against the sarcasms and lampoons which arc daily levelled against 
it, both in and out of parliament. It has become the fashion to make 
a dead set against this and the adjoining squares, a sort of unmerited 
indignity to which we cannot tamely submit. In a recent debate, Mr. 
Croker spoke sneeringty of our whole vicinity, as if we constituted a 
terra incognita which n(tij|ht perhaps have been heard oft but which no 
fashionable people>oonk| pos$iblj|^ think of visiting. The author of 
“Sayings and Doings, aWiough il is currently reported that his father 
resided for manyy^ars Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, indulges 
in perpetual taunts agiinst our neighbourhood, and not only talks of a 
vulgar expression as a “ Bloomsburyism,” but has lojjged his Abberfy 
family, that immortal specimen of a lawyer’s wife, and l^r frugivoroUs 
children, in Montague-street, Russell-square. Grimm’s Ghost in the 
New Monthly Magazine rises up ever^,tWrty days to twit us with some 
new ridicule, pretending, forsooth, thipany one undertaking a journey 
to us from the fasfaionabldi^unts of fiondon, must necessarily change 
hopes by the way, so that we threaten to be held up as a by-word and 
a laughing-stock unless sqml speedy measures be adopted Tot the 
assettion of futility. ' . . 

Yoltt are Sir, authorised |^me to state, should, any, ihem- 

l^t make further atteiupts to quiz us^ \hat tjbere are two atSlermen and 
two knighta in Ottt iquate^ besides^ eight otheip persons who keep 
voTm xTii. wo. |Jtn. . , 
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carriages, six of whom are said to be' worth a plum, and some a good 
deal more ; and if this does not constitute gentility and respectability, 
I should be glad to know what does. Our square, indeed, has been al- 
ways Reckoned remarkably select, and they who reflect upon the ex- 
pense of the houses, must be well assured tliat they can only be tenanted 
by people of wit, fashion, and elegance. Let us measure purses with 
those who presume to turn up their noses at us, and I fancy it will be 
found that we can buy them all out and out. 

Surely, Sir, nothing can he more illiberal than these general attacks 
upon particular localities, a specie^ of loose libel in whi(a|^o conside- 
rate person would indulge. If i^%re directed against Bedford-row, 
indeed, or Guildford-street, I sll^M not so much object to it, for the 
former could nev^r be meant for carriage- keeping folks, or they would 
have made a decent approach t!6 it; and as to Guildford-street, I can 
speak of my own knowledge to its containing some very low-lived people, 
for I had great trouble formerly in collecting my rent from a poor barris- 
ter (though I was told he was a very clever man,) who was at that time 
my tenant. I have, however, sold my houses in both these places. In 
Russell-square I am still owner of two, besides that which I occupy ; 
and Sir Matthew Molasses, the great sugar-baker, who wishes to be as 
refined as th% commodity ho sells, has already given me notice that he 
means to cease being my tenant, as he cannot stand these gibes and 
jeers so perseveringly directed against the square. Does not this give 
me a ground of action against our slanderers, who, if they be not 
checked, will alarmingly deteriorate property in this neighbourhood ? 
Let them come to the square any fine morning in the winter, and when 
they see the green, crimson, and scarlet velvet pelisses, with ermine 
muffs and tippets, parading on the inside, and the servants in lightblue 
and orange liveries, with gold shoulder-knots, waiting at the gate, they 
must be prejudiced indeed if they will not retract their charge of vul- 
garity against the inhabitants. 

You are most earnestly requested, Sir, to protect our interests in 
parliament, should they be again hssailed ; and as to any slanders from 
other quarters,, we shall know how to take care of ourselves, for we 
reckon several lawyers and barristers among the number of the libelled. 

l am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

P. S. Should any of your friends be in wanf Of the house which Sir 
Matthew is about to quit, 1 can let them have it at twenty pounds a 
year less tlian he ^aid, wliich is dog-cheap, "considering the situation* 


rfo. IX. 

iotoer Gros^mr-street^, 

, My Dear Thompson, 6th April , 

Immediately upoA our return from thr country we tpok your 
and went to see poor Tankerville’s magnificent collection of sbeBi^ on 
show at Sowerb/s in Regent-street, with which both Kitty .and Lady 
- were much delighted. The latter took a fancy to one of the sue'-' 
cimens, but was told the lowest price was tlurty-fivc guineas, at 
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I need not tell you, who know lj6r so well, that she declined becoming 
a purchaser. * ^ 

We have heard much of tlie Duchess of Northumberland’s jewels 
preparing at Rimdell and Bridge’s for the coronation at Rheims, parti- 
cularly a ten thousand guinea necklace, and as I know you deal with 
them, pray send me a line certifying that the bearer and party may be 
indulged with a peep without any danger of their pocketing a sample. 

Your’s ever. 


No’:?^ 

2d April. 

Surely, my dear uncle, you are the most eccentric of mortals, unless, 
as papa insists, you arc' at the present moment acting the first person 
singular. When every body was poruing into London, you scampered 
away incontinently to Hastings ; and now, during the Easter holidays, 
auand cost dc la derniere iitfumic de se trouver d Londres, you remain in 
town, to digest the dust of the newly Macadamised roads, blown into 
your mouth by a sharp east wind, in such quantities as must inevitably 
destroy your appetite even for a dinner at the Marquis of 's in Pic- 

cadilly. By the by, what docs the latter say to his new neighbour, for we 
have it here that the famous Mr. Rothschild has taken the house next to 
Lord Coventry’s, which was said to have been originally built for Lord 
Deerhurst. The Marquis’s immense and unexpected accession of for- 
tune, upwards of half a million, (or rather his expectation of it, for he 
is for the present kept out of it by a single old lunatic female at Bir- 
mingham,) will hardly enable him to compete with this celebrated 
Croesus of the city, should the parties proceed to open rivalry. All 
this, however, has nothing to do with your fantastical notion of spend- 
ing your Easter in town, for which I understand you offer no better 
plea than that you love to witness the happiness of the lower orders, 
which said excuse my unceremonious papa (pray acquit your dutiful 
niece of any participation in the rudeness,) pronounces to ‘be nothing 
but a little bit of radical sentimentality. 

If you will not rpn down to us won our account, prythee come upon 
your own, pour vous dtseftnuyer, tor I promise you the amusements of 
the polite are quite as entertaining, and perhaps a little more polished, 
than those of the worthy vulgarians who scamper down the hill in 
Greenwich Park upon Easjer Monday. To induce you to come I will 
tell you who is not here. Not the wealthy widow, wjmse affhir with 
Lord B — — is toiifours en train, of which the best prooi I can tell you 
is that when he was escorting her lately on some shopping excursion in 
London, he was heard to scold th<%xoachm8n for not cleaning the 
ckrriiqg^e properly, which assuredly smacks of authority ; and it is 
moreover rumour^ that all poor dear Touuny's” old-fhshioned {date 
has been sent to Rundell and'Sridge to be modernised and receive the 
dUchi family's crest. Secondly, ^ou will encounter oJdGenemil*-^, 
who is always petering yon to make up the trio of ♦* O Lady PsatT and 
Kn^fah^ whereof he’ learnt to growl the 
'tWMty years a|ro« mid has got no fiii^her sinw. And thirdly^:^bu vp# 
not be cpnjgeedmby the cold countensnee and rustling dotme^ 

. 2.n s' ' ' ' 
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IJab — — , with her dress so rigorously “ tcnu d qmtre epingles," as 
tlie French say, and looking after all as, if she had modelled herself 
upon one of the coloured prints in La Belle Asscmbl6e or Ackermann’s 
Repository. 

Are you not delighted with my negative list ? so will you be with 
my affirmative one; but I will only pour this into your proper ear when 
you come, for it is too long and precious to be committed to paper. 
Come then, my dear uncle, sans Jai^n ; and without supposing that I 
shall have had any share in attracting you hither, I will sing you the 
“ Venite per me," (for I have got a capital piano of Moss’s, )'«nd play you 
Bochsa’s divertimento of the “ Tiet'osa a ntki lamcnti" and May’s vari- 
ations to “ Di tanti palpiti," and Rossini’s “ Aurora che sorgerai,^’ all 
which I know yorflike ; and we will sing together every thing for vvJiich 
you have a fancy, from the Maltese Mariner’s Hymn, “ 0 beola vir- 
ginc,'' to Matthews’s “ Possum up a gum-tree.” Does not all this 
tempt you? 

Do not write, but bring us word whether it be true that D’Egville and 
Andrews of Bond-street mean to get up another French theatre next 
season, in opposition to that in 'i’ottcjihanfi-stroet, and to begin their 
performances at the Argylo Rooms. Inspect also the northern wall of 
the Opera-house with your own eyes, that you m.ay give us a faithful 
report of its condition. 

Be pleased to consider this an official letter, as I have it in command 
from the Earl and Countess to invite you down. If you do not hold 
yourself amenable to .authority, do prythee, my dear uncle, yield to 
the entreaty of one who loves you, and come down to oblige 

Your affectionate niece, 


P. S. Country nieces are as importunate as country cousins, so I 
have one more commission for you, videlicet, to learn whether Beetho- 
ven and Von Weber are acUially comipg over, and when. 


No. XI. 

Sib, O.v/ord Market, \st April, 1825. 

As I hate had the honour of serving you with poultry for three 
years, and never bad no complaints, except a turkey and two or three 
fowls as wasn’t sweet, owing to the uncommon muggy weather last 
season, I think l(m a rights to ask you to stand my friend in Parlia- 
ment in opposing this here new Poultry Association. Hang me if I 
didn’t- think it was a hoax when Jos. Davis, the cheesemonger, told me 
of it this morning, for it’s the' first of April you know, and Jos. is an 
uncommon droll hand. However, he show’d me a quiz against^ the 
new company in the newspapers, saying they supposed the present.^* 
tuation of Turkey had occasioned it to be got up, and vecommendhtg 
' the Directors to get their lame ducks from the Foreign Stock Ex- 
change, where they are to be had chei^p,. and to bewsi^ of long^ hilb, 
/laitbough they might deal in woodcocks; so you.seO) jSir, Jos. Dayn 
wasn’t making game of me, though 1 know 1^’s a wag, find Idtei ft 
merry thought. 

'Od rabbit the people, what would they have ?,^^One would think we 
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sold nothing but guinen-fowlst £(nd pluck'd our customers as close as 
we do our chickens, but the whole thing is a fowl attack upon our 
reputations. Poultry can’t be no cheaper nohow. You must recol- 
lect, Sir, that since giblet soup has gone out of fashion, we can’t get 
rid of our insides as we used to do. I’m obliged sometimes to hawk 
niy liver and lights about*till they won’t keep no longer, and sell ’em 
for cats’ meat after all, which of course goes against one’s gizzard. 
Then feathers is uncommon heavy, and gets cheaper every day; and in 
the summer time things gets soon blown and spoilt, so that we’re 
obliged to throw away what we can’t sell half-price to the taverns and 
sausage-makers. I suppose the hot weather ’s call’d dog days, because 
them animats comes in for such a lot of tainted meat and poultry and 
other good things at that time. If people wants cramm’d fowls they 
must pay for ’em, for we can’t get nothing for nothing now-a-days, 
and bran and pollard was riz again last week, and blBsides, it’s the far- 
mers and breeders in the country runs away with all the profit, not the 
London poulterers. 

I hope. Sir, you won’t take any shares in the new Company, for you 
may depend upon it, if they go to undersell us, they will all be dish’d 
and cut up. We are not going to be pigeon’d and henpeck’d without a 
struggle ; and for my own part, I am determined to stand by the regu- 
lar trade to the last chicken in my shop, and go within a hare’s breadth 
of ruin, rather than be browbeaten and bamboozled by this new Com- 

p®“y- 

If once they can get their bill in, they will soon try to make head 
against us ; but 1 hope. Sir, you will skewer us against their designs, 
and enable us to come off with a claw, which will be a great feather in 
your cap, and I ’m sure all the regular trade will ever after be mo.st 
happy to serve you. I am respectfully, Sir, 

Your humble servant to command. 


P. S. My wife’s father, Mr. Steele, the butcher, has three votes, 
besides interest, for your borough in Sussex, and the iievifc Parliament’s 
a coming on uncommon sharp. 

P.S. Beg to inclose my little account to Lady Day, which shall be 
happy to receive when convenient, as money runs uncommon short 
just now. 


No. XII. 

My dear Thompson, Park, Slh Aprii^ 

In spite of the sun-shine, with its Judas-lik^ smiles, I know 
too well the treacherous character of an east wind venture up to 
Londony when Wigmore-streetis o’ercanopied with all the smoky abo- 
minations, wafted -from Redriffe and Wax^ing. Thank Heaveni we 
have evwy year less of diene odious^eezes^ and mo^ of d|e west 
-|jad nbutli-weBt ; so ht I aiH informed by bur viear, who for forty 
yWa ]past tias ncht an atmpsphierical register to that compendium >bf 
equally intetesting &ct^ the Gendeildiua’s Magazine. The 
to be ante, is en imnwnuml apell, intended, X soppoae^ as.a ae|^ 
l^hsf the &nr]nidhdi» pf iouth-westeirs which hlmderd, pn* 

Isti tbe ffildae veiw; As a cohmuaNnal ixmhtrv we ate 
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titled to these trade winds, for such they tnay)fairly be called ; but the 
breezes will do well to reflect, that if they begin to give themselves 
airs, (I deprecate a pun,) we shall cut tliem altogether, and betake our* 
selves wholly to steam navigation. I shall certainly not go up till the 
second reading of the Catholic Bill, when I have promised Burdett 
my vote, and 1 am happy to learn from yo'^ that the popular opposi- 
tion to the measure is conflned to a few stray chalkings of “ No Po- 
pery,” and “ Spirit of Luther, arise !” which are to be seen upon the 
walls by the side of “ Hunt’s Matchless.” Ignorance and intoler- 
ance have lost a good portion of the hold they possess’d upon the public 
mind in 1780, when some anti-papal inscription was necessary for the 
protection of every house, and old Delpini the clown, willing to concili- 
ate all parties, made the ludicrous mistake of chalking — “ No religion” 
upon his door. 

r am nothing surprised at wliat you write about the Duke’s brother 
and the quondam actress, for we have not had a Countess from the 
stage for these four or five years, and the occurrence is overdue. Be- 
sides this affair of the wealthy widow, there are the nuptial negotia- 
tions between Lord W. L — and Miss P , Lord H and 

Miss L , and another to which you allude as a matter of notoriety 

in London, though it has not yet penetrated the innocent bowers of 

Park. As to the capricious foolery of the pea-green gentleman 

and the Foote, one advancing and the other receding, like the man 
and woman of a weather-glass, I am really sick of the subject, and shall 
be glad when the next six months are over, by which time he will pro- 
bably have sjx;nt all his money, and have sunk into that obscurity from 
which nothing but his booby extravagance and this ridiculous amour 
have raised him. 

And now, my dear Thomi)Son, ad rem — to business, for I always 
keep the most important part of my letters to the last. Know then 
that I have received a missive from “ La belle Harrictte,” of the Rue 
St. Honoru at Paris, recommending me to buy out, as she intends to 
honour me with a niche in one of the forthcoming numbers of her me- 
moirs ; which epistle I forthwith inclosed in a blank cover and re- 
turned to its rascally writer. Had not Ellice very wisely sent his to 
the newspapers, I should have adopted that course, as the best method 
of exposing a new and most villainous mode of extorting money. All 
my knowledge of this wench is confined to my having once dined in 
her company, a circumstance of which I am now sincerely ashamed, and 
should hesitate to mention it to any one but yourself. 1 am not a saint, 
nor a rigorist of any sort, as you well know, but 1 do take credit to 
myself for having refused, upon principle, to purchase or even to read 
any portion of* this creature’s detestable and malignant ribaldry. To 
suppress such infamous pandering to the vitiated taste of the Vul^r, 
you must destroy its market. ^ There are people who exclaim-^** 1 
detest the principle, but one cannot resist seeing one's friends quizz’d^r’’ 
Surely this is aS odious as itds false and conte^iptible. They do mi 
.test the principle, or they would not encourage it by purchasing. Ac- 
quit mu of a Charles Surface-ism whe|^ 1 declare that in my o^nton 
“ the man who” confesses such a worse tlfi^n womanish cariosity, sWcIr 
It base hunkering after tittle-tattle and scandal irttefed by the vilest 
beings in existence, against those whom he profesws to respect, would 
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not scruple to listen at your door* or break open your letters, i/ he liad 
no better method of prying into your affairs. I am becoming irate, 
which seems rather ridiculous from me and to you, but I do feel this 
growing system of private slander to be a crying abomination, and am 
daily more persuaded that it is the duty of every honourable man to 
assist so far in putting it down as to refuse steadily and unflinchingly 
to purchase a single sixpenny worth of any such pestilent trash. 

Adieu I my dear Thompson. When the wind changes expect me in 

liondon; and believe me, whether at Park, or on the “ sweet 

shady side of Pall-mall, ” Yours. 


SCENES OF THE PAST. — NO. 1. 


Hi/tle Abbuy* 

Cycles roll on, and men forget • 

Names that should unforgotlen l>c. 

And scenes that should he sacred yet. 

Low in that plumbless ocean set — 

The oblivion of eternity. 

There is no bosom would suppress 
The sense of its charmM loneliness. 

When standing over sacred dust 
On battle-field for freedom won, 

Where fought the brave or lived the just — 
The site of Troy or Babylon. 

Yet that soft chariTt is day by day 
Diminishing its power. 

For time some fresh trace swcei)6 away * 
With every passing hour : 

Our fathers had more cause than we 
To make them love antiquity. 

Lo, here is all>^that all a sod, 

To common vision not more rare 
Than yonder green, where giants trod. 

Whom Guy the hermit vanquish^! there f ; 
Through which now wreathing; their clear line^ 
As ttien the wateis flash and shine — 

Yet here is all of that great dust. 

The proudest wreck of Kin^, 

That England ever held m trust, 

N^lected as the meanest thing. 

The traveller passes by the spot, 

Nor dreams of what is there forgot ; 

The felon clanks his chain, and there 
Frowns on the walls his dumb despair ; ;]; 

But few, atid very few they be, • 

Gaze, shadowy kmg, and think of thee ! ^ 

The sky is blue and tranquil now, 

As some pure lake's delicious face, 

A white cloud in the morning's brow 
Hangs oler the consecrated place; 


^ At Winchester. ^ 

In the plain through which the^Itcbeu winds, Ouy^f Warwick, according lb 

tradition, vimqutohed the task ^ ^ 

tScarceaatonnreingios of Alfred's favourite foucEdation of Hyde Abbey* ^ 
of toireotita atauddhh the spot. His ashes probably repose within its 
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It moves not in the heaven, the air 
Above, below, is still and fair. 

As it would greet the thoughts that dwell. 
Dead Alfred I upon thee. 

And pay that homage due so well 
To thy true majesty. 

^ I see thee in thy arms and crown. 

Dim standing o^er thy fallen town. 

Looking on ruin’d fane and wall 
And ivied mass of bower and hall. 

The waste of years is on thy form ; 

Pale glory wraps thee round. 

For that is dimmM by age and storm, 

As lightning, when the sound 
Of its own bolt^^ve traversed past. 

And its last skirll^^te on the blast. 

» Now king no more, with song and lyre. 

The minslrePs gentle lay, 

1 hear thee chant at feast and fire 
Of thy realm’s enemy. 

While treasuring in the impervious mind, 
The sage revenge, the knowledge gain’d. 
The Danish strength— how to be chain’d 
The foeman’s skill and limb combined. 

And now I see thee with the poor. 

Chid by the frowiird housewife boor — 

Now making laws, and bettering men. 

The statesman, poet, king, again. 

No stone upon thy bier is left. 

The little earth that wraps thy dust 
Is thine no more — thou art bereft 
Of monumentgil words or bust. 

To tell where they have laid the just 
Of all the race whom chance or force 
Urged on a monarch’s dangerous course. 

Yet thou hast that but few may claim. 

The good, the unperishable name : 

What recks it tnen that thou sbouldst have 
Thy rest in a forgotten grave I 
Well, let thy bed be desolate. 

Since worlds themselves must die 
In lapse of years, and nought isgreat 
But immortality. 

These hills are thy bold sepulchre ; 

The wild winds rushing by. 

Chant thy dirge still, and thrilling stir 
The pulse of memory. 

What vaulted fane o’erhangs -a bier 
With such an arch as this. 

Stainless — worthy the ashes near 
' That men \tdve used amiss. 

The record, too, of thy long sleep. 

In this old vale is written deep. 

Upon tradition’s viewless scroll ; 

And deep and sad it strikes the soul. 

As o’er the wrecks and r^iios round. 

Sight ranges this time4ionoured ground. 
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. dRlAfM*S GHOST. 

Darkness of the Middle Ages. 

Sir Mark Medium dined on Wednesday last with Colonel and Mrs. 
.Nightingale in Albcmarle-strect. Having been born in the year 1775, 
he could not, with all his manmuvring, escape being fifty years of age 
in the present year. In fact the decimals have sadly plagued him ever 
since the year 1 805, when he attained the age of thirty. During the 
short Whig administration of that period he would persist in calling 
himself twenty-seven. In the year 1815 he was not half so much 
piqued by the escape of Napoleon Bonaparte from the island of Elba, as 
by the tormenting reflection that, lt||vcver much he might persist in 
calling himself thirty-six, the fact was that he was forty ; and not all 
the blessings of railways, patent milk-pails, floating-chapels, pearl 
fisheries, and soap-sud companies, which emanate from the present 
year 1825, can compensate Sir Mark Medium for the tyranny of Time 
in making him half a century old. All that a middle-aged gentleman 
can do, however, in the way of fighting with the wielder of the scythe 
and hour-glass, Sjr Mark does. He wears a most hyacinthine wig, 
one stray lock whereof plays over his forehead in a style of infantine 
loveliness. His three chins are propped by a perfectly modish cravat, 
and his belly is so tightly laced, that if ai\y unlucky urchin were to steal 
behind and cut the bobbin with his pocket-knife. Sir Mark would go 
off like a Congreve rocket. In his youth Sir Mark Medium had rather 
a voice for singing. His “ Rise, Cynthia, rise,” was much admired in 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury ; but what he most plumed himself 
upon was the bass of “ We be thre^poor fishermen.” His solid read- 
ing at that period was chiefly confined to Sydney Biddulph, and Hay- 
ley s Essay on Old Maids ; while for his lighter perusal (he Devil upon 
Two Sticks in London opened its never-ending pages. But whatever 
might be his study, whether poetry, prose, or music, he never had any 
mercy upon the women. On hot summer evenings, the nursery-maids 
in the Temple-gardens had but a sad time of it. I have heard of three 
of them in one season precipitating themselves from the broad gravel- 
walk into the Thames. Lnc)^i)y> tides caused them to be 

merely engulf^ apron-deep in mud, and the coroner had no occasion 
to summon a jury. In all the houses where Sir Mark-|s occasionally 
favoured with a knife and fork, there is a sad uniformity in the article of 
drawing-room. Take hnn in blind-folded, like the cobbler in the Forty 
Thieves, and f will bet him ten. to one, that on removing the bapdfl ig** 
it would be impossible* for him, with all his penetratmn, to asce^n 
whether he was in Baker-street, SavUle-ro% on, Ftnsbuiy-s^uare. 
This ditto repeated of architecture is the bes^ting. sin 
i^ellitlgs. The hegg^ of Bethnal-green w^uld be as muii^ at Iwinc 
kail of them, giveji.im but die habitude of one, as Ws4f. 
jpfa wnuld, aa at39atter of course, wben.mrrive^ at the top of the 
inarch fi^nrward through the door that accosts him in fironfn , |le jrou^ 
know to a .(sertaiut^ lAat ^ree windows there stared him 
that dm right : wd ihat there 

tipdingiihs,, ^.either aide.el 'rt. '.Turning''a^^h^ 
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l>e wouVi enter a back dravdng«room through a pair of white painted 
folding-doors. Here he would, as a matter i^fl^urse, look for a single 
bow-window at the end of the room : another idre-place would warm 
him on his left side, and a grand piarro-forte would exhilarate him on 
his right. One Mr. Megrim actually shot himself last season : the 
sameness of every body’s drawing-rooms was too much for him. All 
this, however, is digression. • 

I have often heard people talk of the darkness of the middle ages. 
Mr. Hallam has written a book upon the subject ; but to those who 
have no time for reading, it may be curious to see it exemplified by 
living instances. The fact is, that middle-aged people have a strong 
propensity to forget every thing that happened in their youtli. The 
censorious world is so apt to draw its own chronological conclusions, 
that folks w'ho are neither youngipor old, are uniformly seized with a 
sable oblivion of all that occurred above twenty years back — and tliis 
I call the darkness of the midllle ages. Sir Mark Medium is by no 
means exempt from the general calamity. Ho has read* about Rane- 
lagli, but has not the most distant recollection of the existence of the 
rotunda. Miss Farren left the stage long before his tiriie : John Wes- 
ley had ceased to preach at least ten years before he was born : — he 
has often heard bis father talk of Dodd the player, and the mutiny 
at the Nore happened .when he was a very little boy. Now and then, 
however, a ray of light shoots tlirough the vast abyss. Some co- 
middle aged man starts up, who, having given up youth as a bad job, 
manfully sinks into a bald head, allows bis ungirded intestines to wan- 
<ler where fancy leads them, and takes to partridge broWn shorts, white 
stockings, half gaiters and a spencer. When such a man comes for- 
ward, he makes as great a merit of remembering as the opposite 
stamp of middle-aged gentlemen do of forgetting. Mr. Mullens is a 
man of this sort, and was invited on Wednesday to meet Sir Mark 
Medium at Colonel Nightingale’s. “ Sir Mark will be delighted to 
meet him,” said the lady of the mansion; — “ they were. fellow colle- 
gians at Pembroke.” Refore the cloth was removed, Sir Mark was 
questioned as to his knowledge of the celebrated Lord Mansfield. He 
shook his head— -the middle ages were absolutely sable : — he remem- 
bered Lord Kenyon faintly, but as for Lord Mansfield, he was gone 
long before bis time ; whereupon in darted Mullens the meteor, and the 
middle ages were a blaze of light. “ Not remember Lord Mansfield !” 
said the meteor. “My dear Medium, what <//•<’ you talking about ? — 
don't you remember when you and I stood at the gate of Higbgate 
Chaj^el one Sunday morning immediately after the service ; there are 
two gates to the church-yard; it was that nearest to Londbn : you had 
on a new pair qf jocHby boots, *one of which had nearly annihilated your 
tendon Achilles ; <ind^% as his Lordship stepped into his carriage, you 
cast a glance at his square-toed .^hoe and mottled worsted stocking ;- 
and then eyeing the tight and polished leather that decoratbd your 
own matchless limb,’ you exclaimed ‘ a pretty fe]fiow for a Lord Chief 
Justice!’ ” All this was wormwood in the teeth of the tenebrose Visigoth 
of the middle ages, but prudence forbad a reply. A little man kt. 
bla^k, famous for peeling an orange and rleluging it with white wine. 
ai>4;, sugar, now took advantage of a momentary silence to mention, 
il^iraen’s Life of John Kernblc ; and to express his/re^et, that being a* 
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member of a book-club, he knew nothing of the matter till it came to 
liis turn. “ You have John K«mbm of course ?” said the little 
orange-peeler, turning to Sir Mark Medium. “ Only in his decline," 
answered he of the tight waist. ** I don’t know what you' call his 
decline,” exclaimed the inexorable Mullens, “ but I perfectly remember 
when you and I went to see him in Rover in his own alteration of 
Mrs. Behn’s play of that name. He called it Love in many Masks : — he 
was dressed in blue velvet, and Jack Bannister played John Blunt, an 
Essex squire: it was in the year 1790: you and I came from Pem- 
broke on purpose. At that period Kemble had a strange fancy to be 
the fine gentleman: he took to Charles Surface and Don Felix, of 
which latter personation George Colman said, it possessed too much 
of the Don, and too little of the Felix. Only in his dedme indeed ! 
why he had not been on the Londo^i boards more than foixr years.” 
All this our Visigoth would not hear. He had pertinaciously entered into 
the merits and demerits of the French actors in Toltenliam-street. He 
descanted upob the want of ease in Pelissie, and upon the possession 
of it by La Port^. He lamented that Delia grew so thin, and St. Angc 
so fat : he even eulogized the Vaudeville singing, to the grievous hor- 
ror of Colonel Nightingale, who thought the back wall of lus own 
house, like that of the King’s Theatre, would tumble down at such a 
profane assertion. In short. Sir Mark Medium was absolutely en- 
gulfed in the French Theatre, and seemed to breathe freely in that 
unventilated and dismal emporium of fashion, which a toad would 
not exchange for his block of marble, when the relentless Mullens 
again drew him forty years back, by reminding him of Le Texier’s 
Readings. 

Colonel Nightingale’s knocker now began to beat double-quick time. 
“ What’s all this about ?” inquired Mr. Thomas Willoughby, helping 
himself to a glass of water as a symptom of retreat upwards. ** No- 
thing but my wife’s evening visitors,” answered the Colonel. “ I flat- 
ter myself there is not a more industrious knocker than mine in the 
whole parish of St. James’s. It is never idle from nine to twelve 
o’clock. At first it struck rather discordantly upon my ear, (which 
by the way is become more nice since my acquaintance with Madame 
Pasta.) But I have now so well drilled the footmen of all my ac- 
quaintance, (or, more properly speaking, my wife’s) that they keep 
excellent time wlt|i the grand piano above. We tried them last night 
with Der Freischutz ; and I can assure you; their rat, tat-a^-fat, tat-a-tat, 
chimed in with “ hark, follow haik, follow hark” quite harmoniously.” 
Mr. Willoughby now passed through the parlour door-way -Into 
the hall, andllK>k advantage of a naomentary cessation of silk rustling, 
to skip up stairs, cautiously avoiding eontact witirthe balustres, that 
he might not damage the pile of shawls that b^erhi&ng them. “ 1 '11 
you^a good story about Willoughby," said Sir Mwrk MedRn% 
thinking' it highly expedient that somebody besides himself i^uld be 
made ridiculous, “ Willuoghby’s wife is evangelic ; they have been 
mamed sUven years, and have no family. Women, in that^Um, alwaj^ 
take to old china, geolo^, charity, poodle dogs, or evangefisnu Mm. 
Willou^by has sdected Uil last* Willowhby would not take tctthe 
collar me A long tune ; but wives are #ways victorious in 
Tom StraUymy »ii^e4 hib manners: cautiously abstaM liiB^ 
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rap{)irfg out an oath ; did pot g6 to one of Oatalanfs concerts; (* Poor 
fdlow!’ ejaculated Colonel Nightingale,) ^d deposed Swift's 'fale of 
a Tub from his book-shelf, that Cunningham’s Velvet Cushion might 
reign in its stead. Well, affairs were in this state, when, happening 
to be walking very disconsolately in the Green Park, with his hands in 
his breeches pockets, and whistling * I sigh and lament me in vain !’ 
he popped upon Jack Hammersley — ^by no means one of ‘ The Elect’ — 
so far from it, quite the re-wcrse, as Mat the Fulham coachman ex- 
presses himself. Well, Hammersley seizes him by the elbow, jmd ex- 
claims, ‘ Damme Tom, how d’ ye do?’ Upon which, Tom Willoughby, 
quite forgetting the new part he had to play, answered, ‘ Thank ye 
— that ’s comfortable — that ’s the first oath I ’ve heard these six 
months.” 

What happened up-stairs-’how our semi-centenarian tried it on at 
the piano, and ^und that it .would not fit ; and how, disdaining to 
join the old people at whist, he hung suspended in tlic door-way of 
communication between the two drawing-rooms, must be the subject of 
a future epistle. ^ 


I'HE HOSPITAL, 

Home of the homeless! blest retreat. 

Where friendless wretches friends may meet, 
Each needful help to proffer ; 

Where poverty on wealth may lean 
^’or every succour, — such the scene 
The Hospital should offer. 

That there arc such, our native clime 
.\Uest3 in instances sublime 
Of Charity’s endowment. 

O ye who undertake to guard 

And guide her bounties— -be prepared. 

Nor slumber for a moment. 

For the best things abused, become 
The worst ; and this intended homo. 

Its blessings turn’d to curses. 

May sting, not calm the patient’s soul, ' 

If left to the abhorr’d control 
Of underlings and nurses. 

Misers may give their gold — do ye # 

IBestftw a nobler charity, 
xAnd claim a higher merit; 

Your time, your cares, your presence give. 
And if ye wish th€' frame to live, 

O soothe the wounded spirit. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Emollit mores, ncc sinit esse feros ? 

Notwithstanding all that has been written and said on the subject, 
the question is still agitated, whether the fine arts should be ranked 
among the causes favourable, or unfavour-able to human happiness ; 
whether they should be considered as taming the animal into social 
habits, or as corrupting his affections and enfeebling his will. If credit 
may be given to the boastings of professors, and the claims which they 
lay to consideration and respect be admitted, mankind have been 
painted and sung into all that distinguishes the civilized gentleman and 
the philosopher from the savage. The fable of Orpheus is indeed but 
a poor and cold type of such pretensions ; and Horace’s proud enume- 
ration of the services of poetry in his epistle to Augustus is modesty 
itself when compared with the exaggerated self-importance of more 
than one contemporary painter ; not to speak of the great geniuses of 
Italy, who gave to that country a new claim to the admiration of man- 
kind. That such lofty notions of Uie dignity and importance of art 
should have generally passed current, is not very surprising ; for 
without dwelling upon the fascination, which even the coldest travellers 
experience in passing through the great galleries of Italy, it is suffi- 
cient to advert to the fact, that the rich and the powerful alone can in- 
dulge in the purchase of pictures and statues. The greatest sovereigns 
have not thought it derogatory to their dignity to make themselves a 
character by the patronage of art ; and have even sought, by surround- 
ing themselves with its products, to captivate that benevolence which 
might better have been won by good government ; as if, when they had 
devastated the country committed to their sway, and harassed its popu- 
lation by their bigotry, their ambition, and the caprice and extravagance 
of their royal mistresses, their misrule could be redeemed by pension- 
ing the painters who clothe them in the attributes of every Pagan deity, 
and by corrupting the wits who falsify history, and degrade the Muses 
by their fulsome panegyrics : as if the decoration of the palace could 
compensate for the ruin of the cottage ; or the splendours of Versailles 
blot out the smoking ruins of the Fmatinate. The adscititious consider- 
ation thus given to the arts, was little likely to be detected. Those 
who could influence public opinion, were constitutionally admirers of 
the productions of the pencil and the chisel, while j^hey were but seldom 
much alive to die sujflerings of the people ; being either of the master 
castes themsefVes, or tl^e hungry depen^nts and flatterers of those 
that were ; and it was by no means ine^tovenient to such persopa to find 
in the character of their master some traits which th(^ could etdo^e 
without ^ing laughed at or stoned for* their obvious fwsehood^ Ftom 
Pisistratus to Augustus, and from Augustus to ]jouit thejFourceei}di« a 
taste for fioetry and th# arts hak been the one redeeming virtue of every 
despot *, and national vdnity has very generatly accepted it as' a fidl com* 
pensation fdr national degradat^ipn. 

The ndsmble flkllacy of ^s sophism was not, however, qualified hmt 
wifiistandin^ die § erutiny of that pbdoso)B^y» which in modems 
dveti anew turn to nnmdnidl&sk and deplorable effete 
Ifto^eed, havi of late yenr^ raised suij^cbnaagainst the avt^ 
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on account of their unfortunate alliance. There is not wanting a re- 
spectable corps of unmalleable republicans, who see nothing in a statue 
but an object of servile adoration ; and who cannot pass a colour-shop 
without execrations on the unworked elements it contains of despotism, 
superstition, and Asiatic effeminacy. According to the views of these 
persons, which are pretty much perhaps those of Cato the Censor, there 
is something in the cultivation of the arts directly hostile to civil liberty, 
—something enervating and unmanly; so that while they imply, in the 
mere fact of their existence, great inequality of fortunes, and conse- 
quently of powers, their practice is fitted only for the sensualist and the 
slave. Directly opposed to' this class in every other opinion, but 
equally inclined to depress the arts, stand the religious fanatics, whose 
melancholy and forbidding ideas of the great God of nature lead them 
to reject as fataX whatever tends to flatter the senses, or seduce to 
pleasure. 

The tendency towards imitation, which gives birth to works of art, 
and occasions the pleasure we receive in their contemplation, is a com- 
mon principle in our nature; and is indeed one of the most active 
causes of social improvement. Fdr the first developemcnts of the arts, 
therefore, little more is required beyond a moderate supply of food and 
leisure. But before painting and sculpture can arrive at any thing like 
excellence, they must have become a trade ; that is to say, there must 
be a regular and steady demand for their products. The progress of 
the arts is therefore necessarily subordinate to the progress of civiliza- 
tion ; and it is to this connexion that the various opinions concerning 
their influence may bo attributed. For as the advance of civilization 
developes either the good or the evil qualities of the species, as it pro- 
duces social combinations favourable or unfavourable to public and pri- 
vate happiness, the concomitant progress of the arts may very readily 
be mistaken for the cause of such combinations. As long as the efforts 
of society arc turned to the equable diffusion of wealth and know- 
ledge, and a nation is making advances in genuine civilizatioii, the de- 
velopement of the arts keeping pace with improving morals and in- 
creasing comfort, will appear to be the cause of every step with which 
they coexist. But when civilization is confined to a circumscribed and 
privileged caste, when refinement does not extend beyond the inordi- 
nately rich and the exclusively powerful, that refinement is but too, apt 
to degenerate into luxury and depravity ; and the arts, from administer- 
ing to the pleasures of the corrupt and the vicious, are stigmatised as 
nurturing the degeneration of which they are the victim. 

The higher dcpai^tments of art cannot be manife|ted without space ; 
and palaces and;public cdifices'lllone afford a theatre for those master- 
pieces which make a reputation. These have too -^equently been in 
the possession of despotism, a circumstance which has much a%iste<l 
in the delusion. Oft the other hand, the possession of valimble and 
perishable objects by the subject, is apt to fetter his will, and to palsy 
those public efforts for liberty, which are necessary to the inaintenance 
of national independence. This has been^ made a frequent ground of 
complaint against the arts ; but if thefe were any vali^ty in syt^ am 
objection, it militates equally against eVery other refitiemept, and is 
available against civilization itself, which tends directly to the multij^i- 
cation of property. The truth is, that the arts have never flottrishad in 
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cpodis of great despotism, without having partaken of its debihtating 
and degrading induence. The pure age of Greek statuary was the age 
of liberty ; and the finest products of Italian art were created amidst 
the turbulent freedom of the republics. So hostile indeed is genius of 
an high order to the trammels of slavery, that where great poets and 
painters have unfortunately appeared among a degenerated people, and 
have been unable to assert the native dignity of their character, the 
force of their temperament has often broken out in irregular and capri- 
cious wilfulness, in insubordination, and in licence. The personal cha- 
racter of artists has accordingly been adduced as evidence of the evil ten- 
dency of the arts. The fault, however, is obviously in the institutions, 
and not in the men ; and it must not be forgotten, that if some great 
geniuses have been wayward and vicious in their dispositions, by far tlie 
most eminent sculptors and painters have been men rctnarkable for per- 
sonal dignity, and propriety of conduct. 

It may be taken as an incontrovertible axiom, that when mankind ac- 
cumulate wealth, they will enjoy ; and if circumstances do not favour the 
indulgence in refined pleasures, the rich and the great will procure for 
themselves those of a coarser and moVe sensual character. Considered, 
therefore, as administering to sensation, the arts cannot of necessity leatl 
to evil. And if, under particular influences, they have been urged to 
the repetition of voluptuous and enervating imagery, this occasional 
abuse has proceeded from the commands of purchasers, who would in 
an equal degree abuse any other power they might possess, to gratify 
their corrupt and perverted natures. Generally speaking, the self-di- 
rected labours of the artist are expended in representing whatever is 
most elevated and select in nature and in the human heart ; and even in 
the atrocious martyrdoms of Catholic painters, there is some trait of 
heroism, some sacrifice of natural feeling to an imaginary principle, 
which is calculated to inspire a love of virtue. Painters and sculptors, 
however, like meaner artists, must follow the demands of the market 
for which they labour; and whether their subject be a saint or a 
Flemish boor, a living Venus or a dead haddock, its character is derived 
from the taste of the purchaser, and not of the artist who paints that 
which he can the most readily sell. Considered in their operations on 
the intellect, the imitative arts cannot but be regarded as exciting. 
They bring all parts of the world into a single chamber ; they exhibit 
objects of natural history, the phenomena of distant regions, the monu- 
ments of remote nations. To the dissemination of useful knowledge, 
therefore, they powerfully contribute ; and if knowledge be not always 
virtue, the defect is rather owing to its imperfection) than to its ovm in- 
trinsic nature. In %ne point of view thiil^rts are manifestly serviceable 
to human nature, ^hey cannot subsist in any perfection without calling 
forth much enthusi^m ; and without enthusiasm nothing great, nothing 
noble can exist ; aljdiougb, therefore, a virtuoso and" a d^ttante of great . 
acquired tact may be deficient in every moral excellence, a nation in 
which an enthusiasm for the arts prevails, will afifexd better materiala 
* for geeatpesa in the truest sense of the word, than a nation whose ima>* 
0n^on has neven been so coiled upon. 

Thps Jffi^h, however, is certain, that, be dte efifeets of iu|rwhat they 
may, art ’tM always exisU The principle of imitation is too 4ntinu(td!y 
nan percal of humanity for even a nationof duakeiv to ti^eet m 
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any length of time all representations of external objects. The very 
Jews, with whom graven imagery was in religious abhorrence, had in 
their temple the presence of pictured cherubim. The question, there- 
fore, resolves itself into this : whether a good or a bad imitation of 
nature is most favourable to Social dcvelopement ; and I confess my- 
scll^ for one, not to belong to the sect, which would believe that Brutus 
and Cassius would have struck a surer blow, even if the statue of Pom- 
pey had been as barbarously executed, as Admiral Hosier, or sweet 
Poll of Plymouth, on the bowsprit of a man of war. Cicero, indeed, 
might have been a firmer patriot than he was, but thenitis timidity did 
not proceed from his writing '^verses like Virgil. I cannot, therefore, 
attribute the tirae^servingness of Racine and Dryden to their genius for 
numbers ; nor can I fanev our modem laureate a better citizen on ac* 
count of his hexameters. I qannot bring myself to chant “ Britons 
never will be slaves,” on the strength (or rather on the fragility) of the 
bad architecture of Regent-street ; nor shall I ever be persuaded that 
Italy would now be emancipated from the yoke of Austria, even though 
her Raifaelles, her Titians, and her Leonardos had one and all painted 
ill. If knowledge be power, the arts are an instrument of knowledge ; 
if liberty depend upon the intellectual energy of its possessors, the arts, 
by awakening the susceptibility of the people, must render them more 
fit for freedom ; and lastly, while ambition and the intrigues of selfish 
statesmen encourage national jealousies and antipathies, the arts forma 
bond of union between nations, to remind them of their common nature, 
and insensibly to load them to the consideration of their common 
interests. M. 


THE VALE OF LOVE. 

I KNOW a dear, a lovely spot, 

A scene of sunshine and of flowers, 

And gladly would I -fix my lot 
Amid its smiling lawns and bowers ; 
There rippling waters softly play. 

Telling to blossom’d banks their tale. 
And Music’s notes and Pleasure’s lay 
Glide gaily through that joyous Vale. 

Yet think not that in bowers and brooks 
Its best and dearest charm is found. 

Oh 1 'tis the home of one whose looks 
^ Shed light andihope and spring arou^ ; 
And were it changed to trackless sand, 
Love’s magic wund the scene would hail. 
And flowers and fruits of fairy land 
Would flourish in that desert Vale I 


M. A. 
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Netv Muy-da^ and Old May-day, S^c. 

T'hen came faire May, the fayrest iivayd on ground, 

Deckt all with dainties of her season's pryde, 

And throwing flowres out of her lap around : 

Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, , 

The twinnes of Leda j which On eyther side 
Supported her, like to their soverainc qucenc: 

Lord ! how all creatures laugh t, when her they spid«, 

And leapt and daunc’t, as they had ravisht bcene ! 

And Cupid selfc about her fluttred all in greene. Spensbr. 

The descriptions of Spenser often look like absolute paintings on 
canvass, especially when comprised within the limits of the stan/a. 
This may seem a conceit; but I believe he felt it himself; and per- 
haps the old lady, to whom Pope recommended him, had an eye to the 
same fancy, when she said it appeared to her as if she had been reading 
a gallery of pictures. The stanza furnishes the picture with a bound- 
ary. It squares the tablet. — What ?i.lovciy one has he given us here ! 
The principal figure is a female beauty, decked with colours and May- 
blossom. She is supported aloft by two figures of masculine beauty ; 

' creation laughs at her approach ; and the god of Love flutters round 
about her, his little w^ite body contrasted with green drapery, swelling 
and flowing away against the blue aether. We fancy him holding it 
with his two hands like a sail, and making a may-game of the livery. 
He comes careering and singing along ; tickled as a butterfly, weighty 
and full of intention as a bee. ‘ May scatters her flowers, her lip moist, 
her checks dimpled, her air too divine for bashfulness or immodesty ; 
a virgin figure, yet announcing plumpness and hilarity. The twinnes 
of Leda carry her with easy strength and enamoured eyes. Birds 
warble ; fawns and kids are in motion ; youths and maidens catch her 
blossoms, and strew branches in her way. She comes, invested with 
light, like a new dawn ; like a rosier morning, risen upon the common 
one ; and, 

Lord ! how all creatures laught, when her they spidc ! 

These are the passages that silence critics in the old poets, and make 
them angry with modern ones. They contain two ideas instead of one 
— an amalgamation of opposite feelings; seriousness and levity, the 
familiar and the dignified ; and this is what they cannot reconcile to 
the formality of their judgments. “ Nature puts them out.” 

\ Alas 1 we too often become like the critics ; andMin obedienoi|'’to a 
sbrr;;^ notion of dignil^ help to put Natuii^ut in our tai;n> Spepser’a 
May fvaa the May oi , his time,r-*no foolish time either. It w^, the 
May of Shakspeare ai|d Milton, the Ii^ay^of Chatil&er, ^he May of Sid- 
ney, and EaleiM, ahASurrey, and Elizabeth — ^hersellaa much, a queen 
of the May in^ayliime,, as she vrsa a great queen at all times* Af 
preaent, thi^ might as well be blotted out of the caleii<|sr,. for all that 
are know ofit iU the ip^rppolis, or in a gri^t nmny ptmr. jplaees. 1 a 
B penset’a flml, all .England waa^R motion l§n M^^l^ay, dbing hdti^l^ 
to ,Na4jpive, md shei^g a graiteful sense of sb^hing 
dinner^, ::Thiiiw|fble.' city wrnit outlo 
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town ; and to welcome her beauty and her bounties with dances, and 
shouts of joy. Now-a-days, we require a flapper worse than the most 
mechanicail one in Laputa — the clattering of a chimney-brush — to re- 
mind us of her existence. 

The reader has heard of that modCst request of two absent lovers, — 
that the gods would be so obliging as to annihilate space and time. ' 
There is another, recorded of some reading gentleman, who, calling 
upon a modern poet, and finding him from home, was asked if he had 
any message to leave. “ Merely,” said he, “ ray compliments, and say 
that I will troubleMr. S., if not inconvenient, to write me an epic poem.” 
1 have a modest request of my own, not quite so bashful as these — 

Will nny body have the goodness to abolish the May-day chimney sweepers ? 

Tliey are a blot upon the season ; a smear ; a smutting of one’s face ; 
a piece of soot in one’s soup ; a cinder in one’s gravy ; a rotten core to 
one’s apple. Tli^y are like at tea-kettle on a sopha. They are “a 
story, alas ! too true “ shadowy,” without “ setting off the face, of 
things children, yet not happy : merry-making, and nobody is the 
blither. They are out of their element at all times; and never more 
so than on this, their only holiday. Their dancing is that of lame 
legs ; their music a clattering of stumps ; their finery like a harlequin's 
leavings thrown in the dust-hole. They come like a contradiction to 
the season, as if, because nothing clean, wholesome, and vernal could 
be got up, the day should be spited with the squalidest and sickliest 
of our in-door associations. They do not say. We come to make you 
happy ; but to show to the unhappiest man on this very uncomfortable 
day, that there are youths and little boys who beat his unhappy lot. 
They understand their perverse business well, and dress up some of 
their party like girls, because of all masqueraders their dirty dinginess 
is least suitable to ijpe sex. They contradict even the spirit of mas- 
querade itself ; and, like the miser in the novel, wear real chimbey- 
sweeping clothes, with a little tinsel to make the reality more palpable. 
It is doubtful even whether they keep their own pence ; whether the 
pittance, which charity itself is ashamed to give them on such a day 
(angry with the bad joke, and with forgetting them at other times) is 
not surrendered, at the close of their hopping exposure, to ibjp, sturdier 
keepers who attend them. Nothing is certainly their own but the dirt 
of which they cannot get rid ; and a disease, or the liability to a 
disease, peculiar to the trade, and disgraceful to human nature. 

Our jest has become serious ; but so it must, if we think well of it. 
Will hobody undertake to admonish these sorry-makers off the ground, 
or substitute real merry-makers instead? Eihave spoken to my friend 
Mordaunt about <t. He is a dandy of a very public spirit ; and says, 
that if no one else obliges ml in this matter, he Will see, the year after 
next, what is to be done. I |im in hopes he will begin sooner. Some 
time ago, a ladw^ve the chimney-sweepers a great di^er.at thO'west 
end of the towii; She died'; and* honest Jem Wjjite (who h^ a taste 
of Shakspeare in him ; — see his Falstaff 's Letters,) follow^ up that 
more serious drtiitta of beef and pudding, with a anniversary 

ideal of sausages in Smithfleld. There is an associatiph for abolishing 
the use of chimney-si^eepers. Could hot that benevolent .soc^e^ .db 
, for May-dSiy ? And would it not help .them in thei^ fl^ektbr 
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purpose ? Suppose ell tlie you^s who had originally been intended 
for chimney-sweepers, but escaped into some better though humble 
trade, together with otliers rescued out of it, were to form parties in 
honour of May- day, presenting a fair and agreeable spectacle, in oppo- 
sition to the dirty dreariness of the present one ? Encourage, in addi- 
tion to this, the milk-maids to revive their “ garlands,” or any other 
decent young people to come forth with dances and flowers, and the 
metropolis might not only have a taste of its old pleasures, but tlie 
speculation become a profl table one to those who have the spirit to 
undertake it. If it were done in high style, there should be processions, 
with branches of May. The parties ought to take the squares by 
surprise ; fix up their branches round the rails of the parterres ; and 
then levy contributions at every door, to be further paid by dances 
and music. Next time, perhaps, the leading inhabitants of the square, 
(if wise enough to be so good-humoured), might sef%ip a may-pole in 
the midst of it, hung with garlands ; and thus, without admitting the 
populace inside the rails (which might be too much for ihose tender 
bits of gardening), restore a proper old May-day spectacle, as good as 
it could possibly be had in town, and as graceful as it would be popu- 
lar. But one thing must not be omitted. The chimney-sweepers, as 
long as they last, ought, above all, not to miss a holiday of some sort. 
Their dinner should be revived, though the dancing be quashed : or, 
if that be all, let them dance, in God’s name, provided they partake 
of the hilarity of others, and are not the sole spectacle of the day, 
and a mockery of it. 

Formerly the inhabitants of the metropolis used to go out qarly in 
the morning to fetch May from the neighbouring fields, and return 
with it in triumph. They had dances round May-poles in the street. 
The church of St. Andrew Undershaft, in Leadenhall- street, is so 


called from a pole, or shad, which used to be set up there on May-day, 
higher than the church steeple. It is mentioned in Chaucer. Another,' 
allutled to in Beaumont and Fletcher, flourished in the Strand, up to a 
late period. A third must have been set up in May-fair, where a fair, 
which still gives its name to the spot, was held for fifteen days. Such 
long holidays are not desirable, nor great fairs either. But our ances- 
tors, w;ho took many pleasures, were not less industrious at other times 
than we ; and they were healthier and stronger. ‘‘ In the holidays all 
the .summer,” says old Stowe, “the youths .are exercised in leaping, 
^ncing, shooting, wrestling, casting the stone, and practising their 
shields. The maidens trip with their timbrels, and dance li long as 
they can well see.” The (KJurt of the romantic and stately Blkabeth 
was as dancing a one as that of Charles II. ; and mueh more addicted 
to rural holidays. At present, all our poetry is in books. \ 

. Several reasons have been assigned for ' the decline of May-da(y 
throughout England, and for its total fall* in the met^polis. The only 
real ones, fiowJver, arc the grow A of trade in the nw instance j that 


throughout England, and for its total fall* in the m'et^polis. The only 
real ones, fiow|yer, fire the growth of trade in the nw instance j that 
of fanaticism anerwmrds ;«and 6naHy» the eopquest .ofj^ts i^and hy the 
pretended polii^ess and reasoning spirit of the Frendi,^ which render^ 
us unpoeneai’^td eflTeminiite; It is curiousy^i^the-ipotf^ li^hi^ a^ 
d^chig of nations sWuld.have*Ce«spired to pul; dn *nd ^ 
i^nientt. but |o it witSU The Parisian gentry 
naturally grairer temper* and pique it on teasimahl^^ 

2 I S ' ■ . .. : ' ' V;,, 
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selves, than they could stop the out-of-door pastimes of their own 
Boulevards and provinces. Our dancing was now to be confined, like 
a sick person, to its apartment. We might have as ranch gallantry as 
we pleased in a private way (a permission, of which our turn of mind 
did not allow us to avail ourselves, to the extent of our teachers) ; 4)ut 
none in a more open and innocent one. All oiir ordinary pleasures 
were to be sedentary. We were to show our refinement by being 
superior to every rustic impulse ; and do nothing but doubt, and be 
gentlemanly, and afraid of committing ourselves. Men of all parties, 
opinions, and characters, united to siotbstitute this false politeness and 
quiescence to the higher spirit of old English activity. The trader wag 
too busy for pastime ; the dissenter too serious ; the sceptic too philo-' 
sophical; the gentleman too high-bred ; — and, like master like man, 
apprentices became too busy, like their employers ; the dissenter must 
stop the dancing tf the village ; the philosophers were too much occu- 
pied with reading Plato, to remember that he was equally for cultivat- 
ing mind and body ; and the footman must be as genteel as his master, 
and have a spirit above clownish gambols. It is equally diihcult to 
conceive Addison and Shaftesbury entering warmly into the sports of a 
neighbourhood, or Hume and Wesley, or Abraham Newland and my 
Lord Chesterfield. There is a paper in the Spectator (written, how- 
ever, not by Addison, but his friend Biidgell) warning the fair sex not 
to go into the fields in May, lest it should be dangerous to their virtue. 
A polite and ingenuous admonition ! As if they could not stop in 
town, and do worse. Let us be assured, that a taste for Nature will do 
none of us harm. What it finds strong in us, it will strengthen. What 
it finds weak, it will at least divide and render graceful. When Sir 
Richard Steele retired into the country, after all his experience of the 
town and mankind, he found no recreation more pleasant than that of 
setting the young rustics upon their sports and races. Some have 
wondered, why there is no Shakspeare now-a-days. It is lucky for us, 
that we have had one ; and I think we may reasonably wait some cen- 
turies for another. It will cost the world a great deal of change aiid 
variety. But if we have no such writers as we had in Shakspeare’s 
time, one of the reasons is, that we have no such variety ia our man- 
ners to draw upon ; and what variety we could have, we do not choose 
to revive. Knowledge is more difiPused ; but what is the use of 
learning the way to be wiser, if we do not take it? Almost every 
poet now belongs either to town or country. If to the town, he knows, 
or feels, Nothing of the country. If to the country, he knows nothing 
of the town. I speak of him according to his books. Our authors- are 
poor in images ; have no costume, no movement ; nothing that implies 
a healthy possession of all their faculties, physical as well as mental. 
They are sovereigns of petty districts, not a gallant aristocracy ruling 
over all England : not 

* A thousand demigods on golden seats, 
l^quentand full. • 

The pobtry of Shakspeare’s time represents the agel^ the whole 
ndiion. There are pelting villages in it,^as well as pr<ma cities ; fbres|^, 
as well as taverns. There are gardens and camps ; courts of kinj^ 
and mobs of coblers ; and every variety of hum^ life ; its i^ina. Md 
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its p^times j business and holiday ; our characters, minds, bodies, and 
estates. Its persons are not all obliged to be monotonous ; to have 
bu| one idea or character to sustain, and find that a heavy one. Its 
heroines can venture to “ run on the green-sward,” as well as figure in 
a great scene. Its heroes are not afraid of laughing and being com- 
panionable. Nothing that has a spirit of health in it, a heart ta feel, 
and lungs to give it utterance, was thought alien to a noble humanity ; 
and therefore the “ sage and serious Spenser” can make Ills Very Crea- 
tion laugh and leap at the coming of a holiday ; and introduce May, 
the flowery beauty, borne up on the shoulders of a couple of demigods. 

Lord ! how all creatures laught when her they spide ; 

And leapt and daunc’t, as they had ravisht bcene ; 

And Cupid self about her fluttred all in greety. 

Let us see what a picture we make of this now in London : 

Then came dark May, the darkest maid on ground, 

Deckt with no dainties of the season’s pride. 

And throwing soot out of her lap around. 

Having grown scorn’d, on no one she did ride, 

Much less on gods j who once on either side 
Supported her, like to their sovereign queen. 

Lord! how the sweeps all grinn’d, when her they spied. 

And leapt and daunc’t, as they had scorched been ! 

And Jack nimself about her lumber’d all in^reen. 

Such is May-day in London, — once the gayest of its holidays, fur- 
nishing the inhabitants with a pleasant prospect and retrospect, perhaps 
for half the year. May was the central object of one half the year, as 
Christmas was of the other. Neither is scarcely worth mention now. 

The celebration of May in the country is almost as little attended to. 
The remoter the scene from London, the more it flourishes. In some 
villages a pole is set up, but there is no dance. In others, the boys go 
about begging with garlands, and do nothing else. A lump of half-dead 
bluebells and primroses is sent in at your door, to remind you that 
May was once a festival. 

1 wish they who live in the country, and have any goodnatured 
ambition on this point, would take pattern by our attempts at M., and 
try to do better. The village of M, is a long way from London, and 
has always retained a ^lore than ordinary regard for this season. The 
late lady of the manor, who les a lover of books, revived tbp old per- 
sonations of Bobin Hood and Maid Marian, but with a difference, and 
to the exceeding delight of the natives. It was on one of these oCeasions 
1 became acquainted with her. The relations who enme from a distant 
part of die country to inherit her estate, Were nothing remote from her 
spirit. . They have continued every oqe of the improvements, both 
grave an4j;ay, — schools, music-meetings, and holidays : (for we bot- 
row wisdom from men of all ;^arties, and^rom men of none ; tmd have 
introduced among us ^musical science of New Lanark). Every new 
invention is a4^, that can do, us good, We have a pqbMc library (ea 
weU as mosic^oom), wHere. jaff^ workingrhoiiars, which are spooer ,, 

' with us than in mmt hed a ' 

With his son bn ohie side bt hnn» and a 

manor-house opposite, readnng the peribaieal , works* ,T,Beim. ' ■ 
AgrieulUirist’s Magazine, the Mechanic’s Magazine, and other ; 
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lar helps to science; besides three or four newspapers of different 
opinions, and a variety of periodical works. We have also Cooke’s 
British Poets, and the Novelist’s Magazine, well thumbed ; St. Piece’s 
Studies of Nature ; Bingley-s Animal Biography,' with other books cm 
natural history ; the Tatler, Spectator, &c. ; the Arabian Nights ; the 
Adventures of Hai,£bn Yokhdan; the works of Shakspeare, Sir 
Philip Sidney, &c. ; but 1 will give a catalogue of our books another 
time. Suffice to say, at present, that the rich fear no information for 
the poor, because the ppor fear no ilUtreatment, or hindrance to their 
knowledge, from the rich. 

The publication of Dr. Drake’s two quarto volumes on Shakspeare 
and his Timts made a great sensation at M — . We were intimate 
with the great hi^anist : we longed to kno^ all about his age and 
the customs of it ; what clothes ‘he wore ; what sort of people he lived 
with, &e. , The picture was not so much to our disadvantage, as some 
of us had looked for. He indeed remained what he was ; but we con- 
gratulated ourselves that we all had as much real regard and respect 
for each other, perhaps greater, though the distance was not so striking 
between rich and poor : and it pleased us that our men coidd be 
courageous without bear-baiting. But wc found ourselves sadly defi- 
cient in sports. Our only games were stool-ball and cricket ; and both 
May and Christmas, though kept with good heart, wanted a certain 
poetry and exuberance. It appeared to us, thaf we could now plump 
up our holidays to some purpose; and we grew ashamed that our 
sjmrts had not a little more daring in them. Wc envied the thumps in 
the back gi\4bu by the <iuinUm ; wc sighed for a broken head from 
quarter-staj}'. The gentle spirit of Mrs. S. was startled at first, when 
this new ambition was laid before her ; but a woman finds it difficult 
not to let a man be as stout and bold as he may ; and after some delay, 
she consented that a little bodily pain should be added to the list of our 
comforts. An express condition was included, that the combatants 
should on no pretence whatsoever be encouraged to trespass beyond the 
limits of a proper human courage ; and that the brutal and hog-like 
wallowing in blood and dirt, of the prize-ring, should never be admitted 
into the village. A short bout at fisty-cuffs, whether betwixt boys or 
men, is permitted by the by-standers occasionally, in order to put an 
end to a sudden heat, and prevent ill -blood and sulking ; but we have 
hits and points that settle a battle within Reasonable time ; and he who 
has proved his courage is seldom inclined eitlier to triumph in victory, . 
or to brood over a well-resisted defeat. 

But I shall digffess a second time. — Till of late years the villagers 
were content on May-day, with gathering boughs, making garlands, and 
dancing, round a paay-polc. They have now revived some of the an- 
cient customs, and improved upon others. They elect a Itady the 
May. They choose a Robin Hood, who selects his Maid Marian :* and 
three or four young fellows, who carry away 'the prize at airchery, be- 
come his officers under the titles of Little John, Will St^igdett, &c. Our 
, Little John sometimes puzzles us, by b^ng neither little nor big; but 
Itffces make up all deficiencies. The iherry-makings last a couj^le of 
but the holidays altogether coPtin^ a fortnight, during' which 
th^s is no school, and a groat deal of playing. But the girls spend 
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four hoars every morning in preparing such clothes and other things, 
as the old people may want for summer-time ; and the young men per- 
form exclusively all the work, which the latter would otherwise be 
obliged to attei^d 

On the morning of the first day (which is the first day of the month, 
if fine, but put off to the twelfth, or Old May-day, if otherwise) half the 
village goes out at dawn to gather May, aud is met by the other half 
on returning, with songs and shouts. They then decorate their abodes, 
and breakfast ; after which the Lady of the May is elected ; a little 
drama is performed, of which I shall speak^resently ; and then there 
is dancing round the may-pole till dinner-time. The pole is set up the 
day before, on the half-holiday. In the afternoon, the Lady of the 
May is biought in procession to the manor-house, where she is wel- 
comed with much respect, and a concert takes pla^e in- the great room, 
which, with in entertainment of cakes and junkets, lasts till bed-time. 

On the second day, the other half the village goes §ut to meet the 
one that went first. Breakfast follows as before, and then the archery 
takes place, and Robin Hood’s officers are elected. He himself, 
agreeably to his history, is not chosen for his superiority in that art to 
the rest, but from the general consent of the village on account of his 
having made himself acceptable for some gallantry or cleverness in the 
course of the twelvemonth. In this respect, he holds a kind of moral 
rank, like the Lady, of the May. But the latter is bis superior, and 
queen of the season. Maid Marian is his companion. She is generally 
some damsel to whom he is seriously attached, and whose attachment 
is mutual. Robin and 'his officers being thus choseq, disappear with 
their fair mistress and a troop of followers ; and then the dancing be- 
gins. In the midst of it, Robin returns. He declares that he has heard 
so much good of the village, and of the estimation in which justice and 
fair-play of all sorts are held in it, to the utter destruction of tyranny, 
and the opening of every noble opportunity for knowledge and success, 
that he and his merry men cannot find it in their heart to live any 
longer in the woods. He had left Sherwood, he says, to come into the 
neighbouring forest, but, finding that there was no excuae for his living 
*‘a man forbid,” he has ventured into the village to know if he may come 
and reside among them, and take a part in their blessings. Upon this, 
a lady and a village-damsel kep forward, hand in hand, td bid him wel- 
come. He pays so'me g£^nt compliment, sometimes in verse ; and 
then setting his horn toi'his mouth, his merry men appear, as of old, 
running down the hill. Robin joins those of the,, company who are at 
rest. His men fall in with the dance ; and by and by, Robin falls in 
too, together with others of the gentry. I say otfiers, because we Have 
ventured upon some peculiar notions respecting g^tihty, whicdi all 
manor-houses could not afford. Every body who mutes gentleimss Ond 
manfihels with a certain reswonable address to give.ihe union effhet,— 
id other words, he wlyo possesses real' I^ood Jbreedii%, t^effier netdral 
or aciquired, considered by iis as gentle-manlif in best sense of tiio,,, 
word ; and t am ha^y to fay thi^t mf friend Mdrdat^not only ti|^ees ' 
with us hi tin’s reading) bpt mid a mmii band In brip|^ it 
feeling a plelunire, 1 suspect, in coPtfii^K^f ^ the 

thesnere men offaemoil stpi wbomheHw 
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more genuine one in cultivating the spirit of so many gallant young 
peasants, whom he is aware he should have resembled in thehr state of 
life. It is really pleasant to see, how little difference there is between 
him and some of them, when they are^laying togctjieivwith them coats 
off at cricket ; for Mordaunt is a 6n6 stout person of a fellow, and 
could send a ball from one end of Bond-street to the other. “ Tom,” 
said he one day to the miller's son, during a little dispute at cricket, 
“ you are a gentleman. I hope you don’t think me less a gentleman?” 
“ Mr. Mordaunt,” said Tom blushing, and with an air of passionate 
regard, “ I could cut my heart out, if I thought I had meant you the 
least shadow of a disrespect.” — Fine words, cries a reader, for vil- 
lagers! — Yes; ue have- a way of talking,— that’s certain; but all 
manly and unaffected. Consider ; — we are readers ^‘are deep in Tom 
Jones and Robinsonf Crusoe ; and, can all writelhnd spell better than 
people of fashion used to do a hundred years hick. 

Mention has been made of a drama. It is too great a name to give 
to a scene or so, adopted for the sole purpose of introducing the dances 
with additional zest. A painted scene, with other screens at the side, is 
put up at the opening of the street leading upon the village-green ; 
where the first set of dancers, already assembled round the may-pole, 
are thus concealed. The others, that is to say the rest of the inhabi- 
tants, with the old people, crowd into the street, and the piece com- 
mences. It generally contains some allusion to the metropolis, not to 
the latter's advantage. For instance, last year the scene was a lonely 
street at the west end of the town ; time, May-day. A footman, two 
maid-servants, the footman’s master, and a banker’s clerk from the 
city, successively made their appearance, affording instances of the dull- 
ness of the season, which indeed the banker’s clerk is the only person 
that is aware of. The latter is talking with the master of the house, 
when — But the scene is not long, and it makes such little pretensions 
that 1 may as well repeat it as describe it. 

Scene. — A hng set of houses. Enter from otic of the (hors a fooirnan. 

<* 

Footman. CFeeling the air with his hand, to see if it rains.) Humph ! 
'I'he rain ‘s over. I hope it isn’t going to be fine ; for 1 ’m cursed 
feverish with last night’s debauch. I could dabble in rain, like a duck. 
{Yawns, and stretches himself. Then pulls out his wacch.) What brings 
us up so early this morning, I wonder ? Ten o’clock. We are doing a 
bit of moral, I suppose. Setting an exa-a-a-mple {yawns) of early 
rising. My roaster a going out; and I {yawning) am going to bed 
again. {Turns and sees a servant-maid next door at a window, hanging 
out a bird in a cage,) Ah, Betty, pretty Betty ! How do you find your- 
self after your supper ? ^ 

Betty. Horribly narvous, Mr. John. (Shuts down the windotb.) 

footman. Horribly narvous ! Poor delicate j^etty. {Sees a servant- 
maid on his left at another window.) Ab ! and Molly too. How d’ye 
Molly, after your dancing ? 

Molly. None the better for you. {Shuts down the window.) 

Footman. None the better for you I Good-tempered Molly, We 
nil «eem in a hopeful way this morning* That felloW the oUier night 
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from Bowering Park has done us no good, 1 fear, with iiis cruel hard 
dancing, and his songs. I 'm as melancholy as a cat myself, that ’s the 
truth on’t. 

{Enter his Master from the dmr, dressed for walking.'} 

Mast. John, what day of the mortth is it ? 

Foot. Can’t say indeed, sir. Believe it’s the 28th or £9th of April. 

Mast. If any body calls, I shall be back at 3. 

Foot, V ery well, sir.— (Aside) Come, there ’s four hours sleep good, 
and then time for breakfast, (Going.) 

Mast, And John — Take that message I toljj you of in the mean 
time. 

Fool. Yes, sir. I’lb.;be sure and go— (aside) to bed, or I ’m a 
Dutchman. The lady ’s hqt at liome, 1 can.tell him that. 

^ (Exit into the house.) 

Mast., I was up so late last night, I believe 1 had time enough to 
get a habit of waking ; for I cannot sleep, somehow or other. If I go 
to bed soon, I gel a habit of sleeping, and overdo the business that way. 
Sometliing’s always wrong. Now which way shall I betake me ? To 
my coachmaker’s or my banker’s ? I ’ll astonish somebody with a little 
premature business. 

Tower’d cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men. 

Hum with a vengeance. I wonder whether it will rain. I wonder what 
Jones would say. I wonder what day of the month it is. I '11 go and 
buy another pocket-book. Stop— let me see. 

{Enter a Stranger.} 

Mast. I beg your pardon. Can you tell me what day of the month 
ii isi 

Stran. The first of May, sir. 

Mast. The devil it is ! Are you sure of it ? 

Strun, As sure as I have the honour of seeing Mr. Jephson. I 
bring you those papers, sir, from the banking-house. 

Mast. AhHHthankye;— I was just thinking of coming. May I ask 
what book yo>\ have there? It docs not look official. — “Milton’s 
Poems.”— You are fond of poetry. 

Stran. So fond, that reading his verses on May-morning just now, 

1 was ready to run my head against the rails, to think tliat this was 
May-day, and I a banker’s clerk. 

Mast. '^It is a hard employment, indeed. 

Stran. It is nailing a man alive to apiece of wood ; unless ind^ 
he has the luck to be out all day on his legs. My walk this morning 
is but a chance thing witj me; and its being on the 1st of May has 
embittered instead improved it. ’’vs 

Mast. You speak feelingly, sir. And yet I doubt whether you are* 
worse off on this 1st of May, than 1 am. You, it seems, are not/kb 
enough to do juslice b the activity of your mind { ai^ I am just 
enough to be an idle usefew fellow, poking aboot (as I am tbfeyevy 
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minute) in search of a sensation. I think, sir, 1 ought to come and 
relieve you of part of your work, and you spend a part of my day pro- 
perly for me. 

Stran. You do me honour, sir,— and honour to *yourself. You 
speak like a friend of our house, who invited me (the more 's the pity) 
to go down and spend a day or two with him this season at a delightful 
place called Bowering Park. 

Mast. Oh ho, — ^you and I must be acquainted ; for I suspect I know 
your friend. And so you are mad that you are not down to-day at 
Bowering Park ? Well, so am I ; for I was invited too. 

Stran. You were, and did not go I 

Mast. Come ; we will console one another somehow. Let us begin 
by persuading ourselves that it is not the first of May. 

Stran. A goo^ proposition ; but hark! They will not let us. Sec 
who comes here. 

Now the bright morniug-star, day’s harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The— 

Must. Chimney-sweepers, by all that’s frightful. 

\_Entcr Chimney -stoeepersf in soot and tinsel, dancing. They cross the 
Stage ; the Gentlemen giving them money, and urging them 

Mast. Get on, get on, ye poor devils. There’s nobody up in this 
street ; — you ’ll do better in the next. 

Chimney-stveepers. God bless your honour. Any thing for your noble 
honour’s sake. 

Mast. Poof devils ! 1 could find it in my heart to pelt them into 
their dens with hard money. 

Stran. And I could see you do it with all the money out of our 
house. 

{Exemt all together. Scene is removed, and presents to the shouting spcc~ 
tutors the sight of their village- green, with the dance going round the 
May-pole.) 

Chorus qf Villagers. 

Youths and lasses, dance away . 

Round the merry shaft of May. 

*Tis her ensign crown’d with flowers ; 

We, the merry dancing hours. • 

May, May, 
c Is come to-day ; 

, May the green has come to dress us ; 

May the good and fair, to bless us j 

May the gentle. May the strong,- 

To set our hearts up with a song, • 

And twirl the round so smooth and clear, 

’Twill spin them sweet for half the year. 
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Imelda.* 

** Somefimes . 

The young forgot the lessons they had learnt^ 

And loved when they should hate— like thee, Iroelda.”— -R ogers. 

We have ihe myrtle’s breath around us here. 

Amidst the fallen pillars ; this hath been 
Some Naiad’s fane of old. How brightly clear. 

Flinging a gleam of silver o’er the scene. 

Up through the shadowy grass, the fountain wells. 

And music with it, gushing from beneath 
Tlie ivied altar I — that sweet murmur tells 
7’he rich wild flowers no tale of woe or deaths^ 

Yet once the wave was darken’d, and a stain 
I>ay deep, and heavy drops — but not of rain — 

On the dim violets by its marble bed. 

And the pale shining water-lily’s head. 

Sad is that legend’s truth. — A fair girl met 

One whom she loved, by this lone temple’s spring. 

Just as the sun behind the pine-grove set. 

And Eve’s low voice in whispers woke, to bring 
All wanderers home. They stood,‘^that gentle pair. 

With the blue heaven of Italy above. 

And citron-odours fainting on the air. 

And light leaves trembling round, and early love 
Deep in each breast. What reck’d their souls of strife 
Between their fathers ? Unto them, young life 
Spread out the treasures of its vernal years; 

And if they wept, they wept far other tears 

Than the cold world wrings forth. They stood, that hour. 

Speaking of Hope, while tree, and fount, and flower. 

And star, just gleaming through the cypress boughs. 

Seem’d holy»things, as records of their vows. 

But change came o’ei^^the scene ; a hurrying tread 
Broke on the whispery shades. Imelda knew 
The footstep of her brother’s wrath, and fled. 

Up where the cedars make yon avenue 
Dim with green twilight: pausing there, she caught 
— Was it the clash of swords ?— a s^vift dark thought 
Struck down her lip’s rich crimson, as it pass’d. 

And from her eyc the sunny sparkle took. 

One moment, Vith its fearmlness, a%d shook 
Her slight frame fiercely as a stormy blast 
Might rock the rose! Once more, and yet Once more, - 
. She still’d her heart to listen— all was o’er ; 

Sweet summer-winds alone were heard to sigh, 

^ Bearing the nightingale’s deep Ipirit by. 

That night Imelda’s voice was in the song. 

Lovely § floated through the festive throng. 

Peopling heir father’s halls* ’t’bat fatal ni^t. 

Her eye look’d starry in its daazling light. 

And her cheek glov^ with Beauty’s flushing dyes. 

Like a rich cloud of eve in southern skies, 

r - .-r-i r -i r j / I T^ - - - ^ fj- 

* Sec Sismondi’s Histolre des R^publiques Itidieoncs* yoX. p. 443^. 
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A burntus, ruby cloud. There were, whose »zc 
Follow’d her form beneath the clear lamp’s Uaze, 

And marvell’d at its radiance. But a few 
Beheld the brightness of that feverish hue. 

With something of dim fear; and in that glance 
Found strange and sudden tokens of unrest. 

Startling to meet amidst the mazy dance. 

Where thought, if present, an unbidden guest, 

Comes*not unmask’d. Howe’er this were, the time 
Sped as it speeds with joy, and grl^, and crime. 

Alike : and when the banquet’s hall was left 
Unto its garlands, of their bloom bereft. 

When trembling stars look’d silvery in their wane. 

And heavy flowers yet slumber’d, once again 
There stole a footstep, fleet, and light, and lone. 

Through the dim cedar shade ; the step of one 
That started at a leaf, of , one that fled. 

Of one that panted with some secret dread ! 

— What did Imelda there ? She sought the scene 
Where Love so late with Youth and Hope had been. 
Bodings were on her soul — a shuddering thrill 
Ran through each vein, when first the Naiad’s rill 
Met her with melody, — sweet sounds and low, 

— We hear them yet — they live along its flow — 

Her voice is music lost ! The fountain<side 

She gain’d — the wave flash’d forth — ’twas darkly dyed 

Ev'n as from warrior hearts, and on its edge. 

Amidst the fern, and flowers, and moss-tufts deep, 

'rhere lay, as lull’d by stream and rustling sedge, 

A youth — a graceful youth.-—*' Oh ! dost thou sleep ? 

Azzo I’^he cried. ** My Azzo ! is this rest?” 

—But then her low tones falter’d : — " On thy breast 
Is the stain— yes ! ’tis blood ! — and that cold check, — 

That moveless lip ! — thou dost not slumber — speak !■ 

Sjieak, Azzo, my belov’d ! No sound — no breath t 
What hath come thus between our spirits l>eath ! 

— Death ? — I but dream — -1 dream^l” — and there she stood, 
A faint, frail trembler, gazing first on blood, 

Wjlh her fair arm around yon cypress thrown. 

Her form sustain’d by that dark stem alone. 

And fading fast, like spell-struck maid of old. 

Into white waves dissolving, clear and cold ; 

When from the grass her dimm’d eye caught a gleam 
— ’Twas where a sword lay shiver’d by th? stream. 

Her brother’s sword!— she knew it — and ihe knew 
’Twas with a venom’d point that weapon slew 1 
— Woe for ^oung Love ! — But Love is strong. There came 
Strength upon woman’s fragile heart and frame. 

There came swift courage ! — On the dewy ground 
She knelt, with all her da’fk hair floating round. 

Like a long silken stole ; she knelt, and press’d 
Her lips of glowing life to Azzo’s breast, ^ 

Drawing the poison forth. A strange, sad sight ! 

Pale death, and fearless love, and solemn night t 
—So the moon saw them last. 

— Tlie morn came singing 
Through the green forests of the Apennines, , 

With aU her Joyous birds their free flight winging, 

And steps and voices out amongst the vines ! 
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~What found that dayspring — Two fair forms lai(| 

Like sculptur’d sleepers j from the myrtle shade 
Casting ji gleam of heauty o’er the wave, 

Still, mournful, sweet! — Were such things for the grave ? 
Could it be so indeed ? — ^That radiant girl, 

DccE’d as for bridal hours I — long braids of pearl 
Amidst her shadowy locks were faintly shining, 

As tears might shine, with melancholy light. 

And there was gold her sleuder waist entwining, 

And her pale graceful arms — how sadly bright ! 

And fiery getns upon her breast were lying. 

And round her marble brow red roses dying. 

—But she died first !— the violet’s hue had spread 

O’er her sweet eyelids, with repose oppress’d ; 

She had bow’d heavily her gentle head. 

And, on the youth’s hush’d bosom, sunk to rest. 

So slept they well ! — the poison’s work was done, 

Love with true heart had striven — but Death*liad won. 

R H. 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST. — NO XV. 

Jerusalem, 

The confined situation of the city is redeemed by the magnificent 
yiew many parts of it command of the Dead Sea, and the high moun- 
tains of Arabia Petraea, forming its eastern shore. This view is towards 
the south-east, over the valley, between the hills of Judgment and 
those adjoining Olivet. 

The strong and commanding position of Mount Zion could 
have been the only reason for fixing the capital of Judaea in so 
extraordinary and inconvenient a situation. Very many parts of the 
coast and the interior afford a far more favourable site in point of 
beauty and fertility, or for the purposes of commerce. The city, of 
old, was offen subject to a scarcity of water, the fountain of Siloam and 
another on the east side, with the brook Kedron, being the chief sup- 
plies without the waifs ; but the latter, probably, possessed little or 
no water during the summer beats. It was reckoned as a memorable 
act in one of the kings, that he made a pool and a conduit^ which are 
still called Hezekiah, and are at the end of the. eastern vtlley. The 
whole compass of the ancient city, according to Josephus, wasjbjply 
thirty-three furlongs, so that an extension of balf^a mile along, ,fhe 
plain of Jeremiah to the' north, would give it its ancient size, and in a 
great taeasure, it is probable, its ancient position. The present cir- 
cumference is, no doul)t, correctly stated b^^aundrell, to be two 
miles and a half Josephus distinctly states "|he old wall went 
southward, having its bending above the fou^^in Sjlpam,” and this 
fountain in the side of Zion is not far without the" present wall, Agaii) 
the historian says, "the old wall extended northward to a ^eat length, 
and passed by the sepulchinl cavlenis of the kings,” which ct^erns, or 
tombs of the kings, are fio# , above half a mile wittout the walls to the 
north dn die plam of ^ereSn^ Bdt tha^small Vidlaya 
^he interioy of the diet city are how filled uii, pf tho elev^|ip^ 

levelled. ThO whole surface^of the hills pii which Jerusalem 
tethph^ fltoOd, of which Mount Moriah cannot now' be ; 
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were, ne doubt, much lofitier formerly, or else the hollows beneath have 
been partly filled up. The latter, it is very probable, has been the 
case. “ These hills,” the history observes, “ are surrounded by deep 
valleys, and by reason of the precipices belonging, to them on both 
sides, they are every where impassable.” This description does not 
apply to the present appearance of either ; no precipices, cither steep 
or difficult, existing. 

But, although the size of Jerusalem was not extensive, its very situa- 
tion on the brigk of rugged hills, encircled by deep and wild valleys, 
bounded by eminences whose sides were covered with groves and 
garderis, added- to its numerous towers and temple, must have given it 
a singular and gloomy magnificence scarcely possessed by any other 
city in the world. ,, 

The most pleasing feature in the scenery around the city, is the 
valley of Jehosbaghat. Passing out of the gate of St. Stephen, you 
descend the hill to the torfent of the Kedron; a bridge leads over its 
dry and deep bed ; it must have been a very narrow, though in winter 
a rapid stream. On the left is a grotto, handsomely fitted up, and 
called the tomb of the Virgin Mary, though it is well known she nei- 
ther died nor was buried near Jerusalem. Being surprised, however, 
on the hills by a long and heavy shower of rain, we were glad to take 
shelter beneath the doorway of this grotto. A few steps beyond the 
Kedron, you come to the garden of Gethsemane, of all gardens the 
most interesting and hallowed; but bow neglected and decayed! It i.s 
surrounded by a kind of low hedge, but the soil is bare, no verdure 
grows on it, save six fine venerable olive-trees, which have stood here 
for many centuries. This spot is at the foot of Olivet, and is beauti- 
fully situated ; you look up and down the romantic valley ; close behind 
rises the mountain; before you are .the walls of the devoted city. 
While lingering here, at evening, and solitary, for it is not often a foot- 
step passes by, that night of sorrow and dismay rushes on the imagina- 
tion, when the Redeemer was betrayed, and forsaken, by all, even by 
the loved disciple. — Hence the path winds up the Mount of Olives : it 
is a beautiful hill ; the words of the Psalmist, “ the mountains around 
Jerusalem,” must not be literally applied, as none are within view, save 
those of Ari^bia. It is verdant, and covered in some parts with olive- 
trees. From the sunSmit you enjoy an admirable view of the city : 
it is beneath, and very near ; and looks, with its valleys around it, ex- 
actly like a panorama. Its noble temple of Omar, and large area 
planted with palms ; its narrow streets, ruinous places, and towers, arc 
all laid out before you, as you have seen Naples and Corfu in Leices- 
ter-square. On the summit are the remains of a ebureb, built by the 
Empress Helena ; ahd in a small edifice, containing one large and lofty 
apartment, is sbhwn the print of the last footstep of Christ, when . he 
took bis leave of earth. The Fathers should have placed it nearer to 
Bethany, id order to accord with t^e account given us in Stinpture; 
but it answers the purpose of drawing crowds ^f pilgrims tp th,e spot. 
Descending Olivet to the narrow 4ralley of Jeho4iaphat, youaoon come 
to the pillar of Absalom : it has a very antique appearance, and is a 
pleasing object in the valley : it is of a yellow stone, a^med with half 
columns, formed into three stages, and terminates in a cupola. 

The tomb of Zacharias, adjoining, is square, with four or five pillars,' 
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and is cut out of the rock. Near these is a sort of grotto, hew|i out of 
an elevated part of the rock, with four pillars in front, which is said to 
have been the apostles’ prison at the time they were confined by the 
rulers. The small and wretched village of Siloa is built on the rugged 
sides of the hill above ; and just here the valleys of Hinnom and Jelio- 
shaphat meet, at the south-east corner of Mount Zion ; they are both 
sprinkled with olive-trees. Over the ravine of Hinnom, and directly 
opposite the city, is the Mount of Judgment, or of Evil Counsel ; because 
there, they say, the rulers took counsel against Christ, ai^d the palace of 
Caiaphas stood. It is a broad and barren hill, without any of the pic- 
turesque beauty of Olivet, though loftier. On its side is pointed out 
the Aceldama, or field where Judas hung himself: a small and rude edi- 
fice stands on it, and it is used as a buryjng-place. But the most inte- 
resting portion of this hill, is where its rocks descend precipitously into 
the valley of Hinnom, and are mingled with many a straggling olive- 
tree. All these rocks are hewn into sepidchres of various forms, and 
sizes; no doubt they were the tombs of the ancient Jews, and arc 
in general cut with considerable care and skill. They are often the 
resting-place of the benighted passenger. Some of them open into 
inner apartments, and are provided with small windows or apertures 
cut in the rock. There is none of the darkness or sadness of the 
tomb; but in mafly, so ’eleva^d:.‘and picturitisque is, the situation, that 
a traveller may pass Jhours here^with a book in his hand, while 
valley and hill are beneath and ai^ppnd him. Before the door of one 
large sepulchre stood a tree on the brink of the rock ; the sun was 
going down on Olivet on the right, and the resting-place of the dead 
commanded a sweeter, scene than any of the abodes of th% living. 
Many of the tombs have Sights of steps leading up to them ; it was in 
one of these that a celebrated traveller would fix the site of the holy 
sepulchre; it is certainly )|nore picturesque, .but why more just, is hard 
to conceive ; since the words of Scripture do not allow the identity of 
the sacred tomb to any particular spot, and tradition on so memo- 
rable an occasion could hardly err. The Fathers declare, it long since 
became absolutely necessary to cover the native rock with marble, in 
order to prevent the pilgrims from destroying it, in their zeal to carry 
off pieces to their homes ;, and on this point their relatioiv may, one 
would suppose, be believed. ^ 

The valley of Hinnom now turns to the. west of (the city, and ex- 
tends rather beyond the north wall : here me plain of Jeremiah com- 
mences, and is the best wooded trnct in ^ whole neighbourhood. In 
this direction, but further on, th^ historian of the siege speaks “ of a 
toWer, that afforded a prospect of Arabia at stunrising, and of the uf- 
most limits of the Hebrew possessions a^ the sea westward.” The' 
former is still enjoyed frotn the dty^' but th#Jatter* could ch% be 
had at a much .^eater distance north,* where' there is no hill in »tmt. 
AbovtaiMIf n htile from the vwq|}, Ib^the tombs of the Kings. Zit 
the of a hollbwvron^^ahd ^orned with trees, .is the 
entnmee ; you then Jim a lngeii^tment, above fiffy fe^ loim .«t^ 
side of which x low dodr, over whidi is a heauiiftu frleaet l^s; 
'^ ihte aUeries dC smaB- ehamhers, in the walls of wldch are aevmral 
tbep' recesses, rock,, of the.sim of‘tlm 

Thd*e^arei^x or seWn df these low and darkinpanindiits, t^fqa4wo 
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of ivhiVi are adorned widi vine>leaves and okistcrs of gra{}es. Many 
parts of tlie stone coffins, beautifully omam^tietl in tbe Saracenic 
manner, are strevtnd on the floor; it should seem that some hand 
of ravage had broken them to ^eces, with the view of finding some' 
thing valuabll^within. The sepulchres of the Judgeis, so called, are 
situated in a wild spot about two miles from jthe city. They bear much 
resemlduice to those o^he kings, but are not so handsome or Spacious. 

Returning to <the foot of the hfount of Olives, you proceed up the 
vale of ^eboshaphat on a line with the plain ; it widens as 'you ad> 
vanoe, ani^ is more thickly fqprinkled uflth olives. When arrived at 
the hnl ill wldeh it terminates, the appetwance of the city and en- 
virons is rich and magnificent; and y<to pannot help thinking, were 
an Rnghsh party sudd^y t^aported here,, they would not believe it 
was the sad and dreary Jerusalem they were gazing on*. This is the 
finest point lowjew it from, for its humerou^ minarets and superb 
mosque aie seen to great advantage tover the trees of the plain and 
valley, and the foreground is and cultivated. One or two 

liouses of the Turks stood in this spot, and we had trespassed on the 
rude garden of one of them, where tlffi shade of a spreading tree in- 
vited us to linger over the ptospect. Jwr some days there had been 
heavy falls of rain, yet the bed of tlie iCedron was still dry, and has been 
so, > most probably, for mahy centuries;. The climate of the city and 
country is in general very healthy. The elevated position of the 
former, and the numerous'hills w|iiA cover the greater part of Pales- 
tine, must conduce greatly to, the |mrity of the air. One seldom sees 
a country overrun with hills in the manner this is ; in general they are 
not in itnges, but more or kss isolated,^ and^f a picturesque form. 
Few Of them approach to the Character of mounttdf^ save (^rmel, the 
Quarantina, the chores of the lakes,' i#nd those which bound tlje valley 
of the'Jordan. “ To account for the exist^noa "of so large a population 
in tke promised lands, the numerous hills must have beeii entirely 'cul- 
xivated ; at present their appearance on the aides and summits, is, for 
the,moat .part, bare and rocky. In old toe, thi^ were probably formed 
into ierraces, as is now seen On tlm Tew culflvated ,oneS, where the 
vine, olive, and fig tree flourish.' pn a delightful evening, we rode to 
the wilderness of St. John, ^he monastery of that name stands at the 
entrance ; it is a gOUd and spacious building, and its terrace enjoys a 
fine prospect, in^whid^ is ^dbfty hill of Modin, with tlie ruins of the 
palace of thei> Maccabees summit. A small village adjoins the 

convent, in which are sli^wn the remains of the hiouse of Elisabeth, 
where the meeting with Mary took pla^e. But few moiilui'iipside indie 
convent, which affords excellent accommodations for, a traveller. A 
Gorman, pilgrim hsid found his way here, a respectable, dtdl kind of 
man. One can fandjjt'^Preeks and Italiansi' seeking with ardemr 
sacred land ; but a heavy Gernmo^with a pipe in his mouthy fipayqlijng 
about the desert uf St. John,«>Sad!’ valley^ of^^lah, is r«||gty; odd. 

Having supped, t^ptrdie air being, # vessel fmMiWjth wask 

brought, and bavix^ taken the twiil l^l'risoupu of a pifte and'-cofi^ 

I lay down to rest in’ the small cell. had very neadj fouud^iuy 

torrib in that wilderness ; for one of the UMinks placed a qufmdty of Jresbl,^ 
charcoal on the fire, during my sleep, a^closjng thejj^or of.thp UtUe 
ceir after him, there was hardly a posslbiiity of escaping djestaEWedoii* 
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In about two or three hours, 1 awobe in a state of tttt» weakiwasi 4 nd 
agony of mind, caused by the aufl^cating eflfects of the vapour, which 
i»ad long 1111^ the apartment. It was knposstble to rise from the bed, 
and all consciousness, being soon lost, my Wavels would have terminated, 
liad not Michel happened to be awake in bed, with his dhidle burning 
in the adjoining cell, and hearing some faint cries,' instantly run in, and 
carrying me into the air, by dashing torrents of cold water over me, 
brou^it life back again. Lives are frequently lost, in the East, from 
the same’ cause. In the convent cells, a&>ve all places^, if the frtbers 
wished to have a rich devotee but of the way, they liave only, to put a 
pan oY fresh charcoal beside him^ at higlit. In the church, a Wch ^Itar 
is erected on the spot where St. lohn was born, with an inscription over it. 
The next morning we visited the wilderness : it is narrow, partially (nil- 
tivated, and sprinkled with trees ; the lulls rise rather steep on each side ; 
from that on thevight, a small stream flows into the rapine bdow. The 
whole appearance of the place is roipntic, and the prophet might have 
resided here, while exercising his ministry, with very little hardship ; the 
neighbourhood still, no doubt, produces excellent honey, which is to be 
had throughout Palestine. Hi^ up the rocky side of the hill on the left, 
amidst a profusion of trees, is the cave or grotto of Sj. John. A foun- 
tain gushes out, close by. Wheii^we talk of wildernesses, mountains, 
and plains in Palestine, it is tcTblhunderstooi! that Uiay seldom answer 
to the size of the same qbjects in mjpre extensive counlries; that they 
sometimes present but a beautiful ij^piature of them^ It certainly de- 
served the term given bjr the Psalmist to the city, of boing a ** compact” 
county. The Baptist, in his wild garb, surrounded by an assemblage 
of various characters, warning diem to rmentartce, in this^ wild spot, 
must have presented-# flne subject for the painter. In wimdering wer 
the country, we feel persuaded that its very scenery lent wings to the 
poetical 81 ^ figurative disooufses of its jirophets and’seera. Sidilitne 
and diversifiecliu't is yet so confined and nunute as to admit the dee|^t 
seclusion in the midst of a numerous population. The monks, in the 
convent are of the Catlikilic orde)^ and have the advantage of, all their 
brethren in point of situation and comfort ; and yet nothing will induce 
these Franciscans to keep their habitations clean ; .the Greek and Ar- 
menian mona8teri<M ace p|^ac#scompar^to thep| :- the fathers are in 
general a veCy ign<i|ant4#<9e pf men, chieBy^#»|^^ lowest- ordeie. of 
sodety, ^ Theirltolies, during L^l^i^l^iriitll^entifuliy twice 
a day with 8ey«r8l;^aishes of mbat .att^. \#i^and so wdtlo many of 
theih thrive, tha^Wy would dbnsK^ if hdittnbent to be sent home to 
friends. ^From . ti|^ #aat end of tiw wilderness, .you en- 
tM the fr^His valley of Blah, ' where (^liah was* slain by tbeechampioti 
of IsiriibL f;lt is a pretty and interesijng looking spot; the bottop co- 
vered^ wlm olive-trees* - Its jnesepf t^peatanetffliMWbirs exi^y to 
the deatv»tkm Ktven hi Baaptaret thewwo hiUs bn which the armies 
stood, Ponfin^ it on.fhQ|j%hw#qd left. The valley » not 
aboye'hi^ wmOe heiu^ ' obt reqtti».to identify this 

spotfv Nbture has faattiriia of jriiOi. The 

btook stiH floim thrift^ itln David^bidc 

we smobtii 'atietmk; the aie, gradniil^ 

d6wtt- and the yfdem iiiiai #01 a 
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and ppisittons of armies in those times, it is difficult to account for the 
mighty numbers stated as having fought ; where could they be drawn 
up ? The numerous kings of the Canaanites, and other people, who 
dwelt in the mountains, the hills, and towns, and fought against Israel, 
answered, probably, in power and force, to the great sheiks of the 
Arabs of tlte present day, who dwell in and around Hebron, and to the 
south of it, and in the plains and mountains of Syria. The rich and 
beautiful plain of Esdralon, is the most spacious area in the country, 
and was the theatre of some battles ; and the plain of Jericho is next in 
extent ; but when we read that many hundreds of thousands of men 
fought around Mount Ephraim, and other scenes in this country, one 
is tempted to wonder, how the confined valleys and open places one 
traverses, could have contained them. The numbers given, as some 
commentators observe, must have been enormously enlarged in tran- 
scribing, or traiyslating from the original. If such multitudes were ga- 
thered together, hills, vales^, and streams would disappear beneath their 
feet, and who would be left to bury the hundreds of thousands of the 
slain ? The hosts of the Midianites or Arabs might truly be termed 
“ as the sands on the sea shore,” as an Arab camp with its camels, tents, 
and horses, looks ten times as numerous as it really is ; but the armies 
of Juda?a were jil) infantry, and villages, cottages, and towns must have 
been drawn into the vortex of battle, from the astonishing population of 
all parts of the lantl. It may be said, that their engagements were dis- 
orderly and without union, like those of other eastern nations ; and being 
mostly undisciplined armies, called out cn vmssp.^ from their labours ami 
avocations, this was probably the case ; but the most close, deadly, and 
sustained combat, can only account for the tremendous slaughter. 

On the same evening, we left St John’s, and returned to the city. One 
morning we had an audience of the governor : the apartments of the 
palace we entered, were not handsomely furnished. How inviting the 
ar^ofthe temple, with its palm-trees, looked! — it was just beneath the 
palace windows ; women often w'alk there, and it meets the eye from 
every eminence, as if to tantalize the unfortunate Christians, to whom it 
is forbidden. While we were with the governor, an elderly well- 
dressed Jew entered, and prostrated himself before the chief, touching 
the earth with his forehead, and presented liim with a gold-flowered 
vase full of a rich sweetmeat ; which his excellency commanded to be 
given to us to make use of. It was rather a degrading scene for the 
Jew. A loud noise being heard without, four or five soldiers entered, 
dragging in another, who was a Nubian, and had behaved ill and strug- 
gled violently. 'J'liey heUl him by the arms and legs, while the 
governor seizing a kind of baton, with a knob of lead at the end of it, 
struck, him ei^ht or ten violent blows on the body, avoiding, however, 
the vital parts : the poor fellow cried out amaun in good earnest ; it was 
not a very creditable exhibition. This governor is subject to the Pacha 
of Damascus, and scattered bodies of soldiers were arriving to. join in 
the war. We hM met a solitary Arab occasionally on horseback, with 
an immense lance, on his way t6 the city. At the south-east of Zion, 
in the vale of Jehoshaphat, they say the gardens of Solomon stood, and 
.also on the sides of the hill adjoining th*t of Olivet, It was not a bad, 
ffiough rather a confined site for them— the valley here is covered 
with a rich verdure, divided by hedges into a numbbr of small gardens. 
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A mean»looking village stands on the rocky side of tiie hill jibove* 
Not a single palm* tree is to be seen in the whole territory around, 
where once every eminence was covered with them. The roads lead- 
ing to the city are bad, except to the north, being the route to Damas- 
cus ; but the supplies of wood and other articles for building the tem- 
ple, must have come by another way than the near and direct one from 
Jaffa, which is impassable for burdens of a large size, fron« the defiles 
and rocks amidst which it is carried ; the circuitous routes by land from 
Tyre or Acre were probably used. The I’urk who is chief of the 
guard that keeps watch at the entrance of the sacred church, waited on 
us two or three times ; he is a very fine and dignified-looking man, and 
insured us entrance at all hours, which permission we availed ourselves 
of, to pas*; another night amidst its hallowed scenes, with interest and 
pleasure but little diminished. 

We chose a delightful morning for a walk to Bethany. The path 
leads up the side of Olivet, by the very way which our Saviour is said 
to have descended in his last entry into Jerusalem. At a shoit distance 
are the ruins of the village of Bethphage ; and half a mile further, is 
Bethany. The distance is about two miles from the city. The village 
is beautifully situated ; and the ruins of the house of Lazarus arc still 
shewn, and do credit to the good fathers’ taste. 

On the riglit of the road is the tomb of Lazarus, cut out of the fock. 
Carrying candles, we descended ten or twelve stone steps to the bottom 
of the cave ; in the middle of the floor is the tomb, a few feet deep, 
.ind large enough to admit one body only. Several persons can stand 
conveniently in the cave around the tomb, so that Lazarus, when re- 
stored, (lid not, as some suppose, descend from a sepulchre cut out of 
the wall, but rose out of the grave, hewn in the floor of the grotto. 
The light that enters from above, does not find its way to the bottom ; 
the fine painting in the Louvre of this resurrection was probably 
faithful in representing it by torch-light. Its identity cannot be doubt- 
ed ; the position of Bethany could never have been forgotten, and this 
is the only sepulchre in the whole neighbourhood. It is a delightful 
Sunday afternoon’s walk to Bethany ; after crossing the Mounts, the 
path passes along the side of a hill, that looks down into a wild and long 
valley, in which are a few scattered cottages. The view just above the 
village is very magnificent, as it embraces the Dead Sea, the valley and 
river of the Jordan, and its embouchure into the lake. 

On the descent of Olivet, is shewn thfe spot where Christ wept over 
Jerusalem : tradition could not have selected a more suitable spot. Up 
this ascent David went, when he fled from Absalom, weeping. And 
did a Jew wish to breathe his last where the gloVy of his land and 
fallen city should meet his departing gaze, he woulfl desire to be laid 
on the summit of the Mount of Olives, 

The condition of the Jews in Palestive, is more insecure and ex- 
posed to iitsult and exaction than in Egypt and Syria, from the fre- 
quent lawless, and oppressive conduct of the governors and chiefs. 
These distant Pacltqjlics kre less undef the control of the Porte ; and 
in Egypt, the subjects of Mahnumd enjoy a more equitable and quiet 
government than in any othqjr of the einpire< There k, little 
national feeling or enthusiasm among themj tliou^h there are^me 
exceptions, where these exist in an intense degree. In the ci(^, they 
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appeaf fearful and humbled^ for the contempt in which they ate held 
by the*" Turk* is excessive, and they often go poorly clad to avoid ex- 
citing suspicion. Yet it is an interesting sight to meet with a Jew 
wandering with his staff in his hand, and a venerable beard sweeping 
his bosom, in the rich and silent plam of Jericho, on the sides of his 
native mountains, or on the banks of the ancient river Kishon, where 
the arm of the mighty was withered in the battle of the Lord. Did a 
spark of the love of this country warm his heart, his feelings must be 
exquisite : but his spirit is suited to his condition. 


PEGASUS IN HARNESS. 

From Schiller. 

A SARD, who 'gainst the world’s neglect, 

* With humble hope, full long had striven. 
At length, many wants oppress’d, 

By hunger and by anger driven. 

Gave up his poetizing trade. 

Forsook his pen, cast off his muse. 

And led his Pegasus for sale — 

A steed to him of little use. 

All Smithfield was astound to sec 
How proud, how grand and gracefully. 

The horse went through his pacing ; 

And cried, “ But for those ugly thing.s 
That look so like a pair of wings — 

He sure were fit for racing.” 

They gazed ; but yet no one would buy : 

” who wants,” said they, “ a horse to fl y, 
Or drives aerial rounds ?” — 

A carrier, from the crowd, at length. 
Admiring view’d his form and strength, 

And offer’d twenty pounds. 

. His wings are useless, that 1 own ; 

But then, said he, 1 ’ll tie them down ; 

He ’s sotmd and active, young and strong, 
And well can draw a cart along. 

Now was his noble head and chest 
By collar and by harness press’d ; 

And Phoebus’ steed, by a vile thong, 

Was urged to drag a load along; 

But when he felt th* unwonted weight. 
With native force and fire elate. 

He forward sprung ; 

, And threw the cart, with all its load, 
‘Disdainfully beside the road. 

Amidst a heaf. of dung. 

The carrier stared t at length he said, 

Didst ever see so wild a jade ? ' 

The horse is sure possest : 

He ’s strong as any two ^ least ; 

But then so fierce and strange a beast 
Alone he will not rest. 
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Next day they 'tried another plan, — 

Placed him, as leader, in the van, 

A steadier next the load ; 

This seem’d, at first, well to succeed. 
Although with an amazing speed 
They passM along the road. 

But whilst his hoofs the pathway spurn’d. 
Upward, his look to Heaven was turn’d. 
And soon he left the track : 

And dragg’d o’er hedge and ditch perforce, 
Far distant from its destined course. 

The waggon at his back. 

Useless alike were curb or rein. 

His headlong fury to restrain ; 

But to a distant mountain’s crest. 

With unsiack’d speed he onward prest. 

The carrier thougntful shook his head. 
Sigh’d, and in piteous accents said ; — 

VVe ’ll try what starving him will do : 
Perhaps the want of higher food 
May serve to tame his nery mood. 

And then I ’ll try him at the plough. 

In three days’ time the beauteous steed 
Became a skeleton indeed ; 

And farther still to ouell his pride. 

They yoked him with an ox beside ; 

(Sure ne’er before was man beheld 
To drive so strange a team a-field.) 

No longer fitted lor the race, 

Compen’d to drag a heavier pace. 

To tread the route»his partner treads. 

To follow wheresoe’er he leads. 

His fire and courage all- seem’d gone. 

And with them, too, his vigour flown. 

Till, toiling up a rising mound. 

He sank exhausted to the ground. 

Confound the brute I the carrier said. 

And raised his whip above his head i 
But whilst the lash was poised in air, 

A noble youth surpassing fair. 

With heavenly mien and golden hair. 

Came tripping o'er the green. 

His locks, that floated in the wind. 

Were by a brilliant band confined-^ 

And,—-*' oh I” he cried, ** my fViend, forl:ftar i 
Where wouldst thou drive so strange a pair i . 
Now trust thy horse to me, I pray. 

He soon shall show as proud%nd gay 
J^s ever he hath been.” 

But when^ lliscuihber’d from the pack. 

The stranger vaulted on his back. 

And laugmngaeized the rein : 

'The stem, obedieat to command. 

Knew his celestial master’s hand, 

AnA'start^d forth again. 
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No longer the same beast he seem’d j 
But from his sparkling eyes there beam’d 
Strange dazzling rays of light •, 

And long before th’ astonish’d swain 
Could steadfast look at him again, 

He vanish’d from his sight. 

B. (X 


NOUVEL DBS tiOURMANDS. 

Concluded- 

Tout s’arrangc en dinant dans le si^cle oh nous somuies, 

Et e’est par dcs diners qu’on gouverne les hommes.” 

Lcs Comedienn, 

Having in our previous taste of this most savGury and stomach- 
stirring work given our readers a smack of the preliminary matter, 
and gravely discussed the merits of the dejeuner d la fourdutte, we now 
arrive at that deeply interesting meal which our author pronounces tO' 
be the most important act of the daily drama of Epicurism. 

“ At this happy moment, ” he exclaims, “ a moment expected with such 
a sweet impatience, all the affections, all the sensibility of the gourmand are 
concentrated in his palate; and when with a manly and insinuating voice the 
ntailrc d'hotel, ."irrayed in the insignia of his olTice, announces that dinner is 
served, the countenance of each guest expands like a rose beneath the foster- 
ing rays of the sun. Now it is that the cook can display the whole extent 
of his genius ; the French kitchen reckons more than six hundred dishes ; 
what avast field for science 1” 

It may not be generally known in England, although it is an exam- 
ple well worthy of imitation, that some of the I’arisian restaurutcurs 
undertake to give anatomical lessons, which they modestly designate 
“ instruction in the elegant art of carving and tltat their pupils' arc by 
no means limited to professional gentlemen, but embrace amateurs of 
all descriptions. Their mode of cookery requires much less of this 
surgical skill than our own, and yet M. De Perigord is so penetrated 
with its value that he declares — 

“Of all the studies which compose a handsome and liberal education, 
the most important, the most useful, is unquestionably the art of carving. 
This amiable talent, which enhances the value of its possessor, may strictly , 
be said to supersede all others. Tt is a substitute for understanding, for 
knowledge, sometimes even for fortune. An awkward host cuts but a poor 
figure beside the useful guest who perforins for him the most important of 
his functions.’* ’ 

We know not wl^cther our court of aldermen, or our Romeos and 
Bencdick.s, be most interested in the following profound remark, which 
we think it righ t to extract for the benefit of all parties. 

“ There are iu fact three sorts hf appetite ; That which arises from hunger, 
an animal ap|>eute, easily satisfied, which resembles first love, or the burning 
desire of an inexperienced young man. The appetite of the second course, 
which, though less impatient, is not less lively, and may be compared to the 
conjugal appetite. The third appetite, which, requires to be stimulated to 
ihc enjoyment of the factitious, but still j^elicate pleasures for those who 
know how to relish them, bears some affinity with tne fires of libertinism.” 

Deeply impressed as wc have always been with flie science required 
k> provide an unexceptionable dinner, we were not before aware that 
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there was even an art in eating it. Such, however, appears to be the 
case. 

“ How few people,” cries this alhacconiplished w'ielder of the knife and fork, 
“ know how to eat a good dinner 1 Some rush precipitately upon the dishes, 
pillage the first course, and begin to languish before the second. Others 
dine more leisurely, but still without method, without calculation, without 
real pleasure, almost all are ignorant of the art of graduating their sensations, 
and scientifically preparing their enjoyments. We should begin with tender 
and light meats, augment and vary the savour of the second course, then call 
sugar and ambrosia to our aid, scattering a few aromatic spices and volatile 
spirits, and tempering the whole by the freshness of cooling fruits.” 

After dinner we are very methodically presented with “ a Didactic 
Essay upon the Dessert,” whose mission, we are informed, 

“ Is to console the satiated stomach by imparting the most seductive sen- 
sations to the palate. Its object is to deceive the guest as to his repletion, 
and persuade him that a full vase may yet hold something more. Gastrono- 
mists, not over delicate in the choice of words, are accustomed to say 
that the dessert is intended for cleansing the teeth. VVe invoke tlie most 
earnest attention of our readers to this lust scene of a superb melodrainc, 
this pathetic dhiaUcmcnt of a most interesting piece, lliis concluding display 
of a splendid firework.” 

An indignant diatribe now bursts from the author against plateaux, 
epergnes, vases of flowers, pasteboard temples, bisqiiit decorations, and 
all those succedanea for masticable matter, which, as he very justly 
observes, can have no other partisans in so enlightened an age as the 
present, than those mean-spirited hosts who presume to give enter- 
tainments without daring to face the consequences, and vainly en- 
deavour to conceal their shabbiness beneath masses of crystal and 
domes of tinsel. 

“ Let us,” he exclaims, “ return to more gastronomical principles. I 
permit you to have temples, but let them be of sugar; vases, but oi Jleur 
dlorange; flowers, hut in confectionary. Let a monument of the richest 
architecture rear itself in the middle of the table ; let crystallised sugar 
sparkle in the light of the lustres, and imitate diamonds. Let garlands, also 
of sugar, assume the form of roses, laurels, everlastings, so that, after having 
been gratified by the sight of this temple, the guest may taste its component 
parts, and, after having applauded its wonderful and delicate construction, 
enjoy the not less lively pleasure of its demolition.” 

From the chapter upon coffee our limits do not permit us to make 
any extracts ; nor from the next, which is entitled “ Journey round a 
Cellar,” and gives a list of more than a hundred and fifty different sorts 
of wine, with which every gourmet ought to be acquainted ; though we 
must pause a moment to express our perfect accordance with the writer, 
that the importance of vin ordinaire is in general underrated- When 
judiciously selected, there is no beverage more delicidus ; and these 
enjoyments, which are of the most frequent occurrence, shotild cer- 
tainly command otir m^st critical consideration. 

However presuihptous it may be deemed to differ from so profound 
an artist as Mon. A. 6. DePerigord, candour obliges to avow that , after 
a residence of several years ^ France, we still remain unreconciled to 
the subject of the ne:itt chapter, which treats of the '* Glass of Eau sutrie, 
considered in its political, digestive, and literary attributes, ’' undet the 
former of which divisions we encounter the following anecdote. 
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** Laiiy Marlborough was haughty, and was singularly disliked by the 
Queen of England. Churchill, her husband, had almost reduced France to 
extremities, menacing Louis in the very heart of a kingdom which until his 
reign had been free from all invasion. At a ball given by the Queen, she 
asked for a glass of water, which Lady Marlborougn brought, and spilt over 
her gown. This accident, attributed to intentional insolence, and aggravated 
by the comments of the Duchesses enemies, occasioned Marlborough to be 
immediately recalled j the soul of the Coalition was withdrawn, and France 
was saved.” 

We knew not that our neighbours had so good an excuse for tlteir bad 
taste ; and we now sec the origin of the superstition which considers 
this insipid beverage an almost universal panacea. Its medicinal and 
digestive properties are highly vaunted in the work before us ; but for 
our own parts we hate physic at any time, however insinuating may be 
its disguises. Danaos et dona ferentes ; though we concede to 

our author, that it affords a favourable opportunity to, ladles for taking 
off their gloves, displaying the brilliancy of tlieir rings and the white- 
ness of tfieir hands. 

Passing over the “ Poesie Gourmamle,” which, in sooth, is less savoury 
and stimulating than the prose, we arrive at the “ Constitution of a 
Gastronornical Society,” containing copious regulations for the govern- 
ment of an epicurean dinner-club, some of which we shall insert for the 
guidance of the similar institutions which are now starting up so rapidly 
in the parishes of St. James’s and Marylebone, though our instructions 
may probably be deemed superfluous. 

“ Every word uttered during the first course is to be considered abusive, 
and punished as such. — During the second course conversation is allowed, 
provided it be consecrated to some gastronornical subject. — An entire free- 
dom of speech is allowed during the third course. Nevertheless, politic^d, 
philosophical, and literary discussions arc forbidden, as calculated to impede 
mastication, by occasioning an useless distraction of the mind.-— The persona! 
liberty of the guests is without limits. They arc, however, forbidden to quit 
the tabic before the conclusion of dinner, which must always last five hours.” 

U nder the head of ” llcgulations relative to the Artists who prepare 
the dinner," it is laid down that the ch^/ de cuisine is entitled to the fol- 
lowing advantages : — 

** Half the dessert is his exclusive property. — He cannot overcharge more 
than five per cent, upon the purchases. — He may get drunk every night after 
serving dinner.” 

Such arc bis perquisites ; and the following arc his duties 

” He must serve hot, under pain of dismissal. — He is not to drink the 
Madeira given him to,put in the sauces. — He is forbidden to taste the pre- 
parations with his fingers. — He is not allowed to sell for his own profit more 
than half the gravy-meat intended for enriching the stews.” 

Contenting ourselves with merely enumerating the succeeding chap- 
ters — “ Of the Classical and Romantic, as applied to the kitchen; — of 
the controversy between the advocates and opponents of larding cer- 
tain joints and birds ; — of Cooks, male and female ; — of Haunches of 
mutton, with illustrative anecdotes of gastronornical novelties we 
shall conclude this notice, which nothing Imt the grave importance and 
universal interest of the subject would have induced us to extend to 
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!iuch an unmerciful length, by the following extracts from the author’s 
** Epicurean Aphorisms.” 

Sobriety is the conscience of weak stomachs.’’ 

“ Place no confidence in bad eaters. They are in general envious, foolish, 
or wicked. Abstinence is an anti-social virtue.” 

“ No good king ever made a sumptua^ law. Tyrants alone can arrogate 
the r^ht of life and death over the stomachs of their subjects.” 

’The Agapa: of the first Christians were nothing but Pic-nics. Tertul- 
lian informs us that every one brought his dish, and that after the Commu- 
nion, tables were spread in the church, at which all dined together.” 

“ Marshal de Mouchy pretended that pigeon’s flesh has a consoling^virtue. 
When he lost any friend or relation, he used to say to his cook,—.* Give me 
roast pigeons to-day ; for 1 have observed that after having eaten a couple of 
pigeons I always rise from the table much less unhappy.’ ” 

” The fate of the mushroom is truly ridiculous ; it is eulogized and abused 
with an equal extravagance. Nero called it the flesh of Ihe gods. A grave 
confessor bestowed upon it the epithet of a murderous and regicide fungus. 
It has, in fact, occasioned the deaths of Tiberius, Claud ian, the wife and 
children of Euripides, Pope Clement VII., King Charles VI., the widow of 
the Czar Alexis, and numerous others.” 

“ There are men whom Nature has treated like spoiled children. The 
historian De Thou mentions one of his relations, M. de Samblacy, Bishop 
of Bourges, who was continually eating. Six meals were regularly served to 
him every day, and yet he was never satisfied. This worthy prelate, grateful, 
gormandizing, and pious, always said grace on rising from table.” 

“ The ancient abbots were such lovers of the juice of the grape, that in all 
their writings they call the church the vineyard of the Lord.” 

“It was "Meleager, King of Macedonia, who brought the first tufkics into 
Greece, in the year of the world 0559. The Greeks named these birds after 
their prince, Melcagrides. Sophocles, in one of his tragedies, introduces a 
chorus of turkies bewailing the death of Meleager.” 

** Make no assertions after dinner, whose truth you have not ascertained 
while fasting.” 

Begging most earnestly to impress this valuable exhortation upon 
the minds of his and our readers, we complacently dismiss Mon. A. B, 
de Perigord to the enjoyment of his numerous and scientific meals, con- 
scientiously declaring, that so far as he is individually concerned, he has 
completely shaken our faith in Shakspeare’s dictum, tliat — 

*' Fat paunches make lean pates, and grosser bits 
Enrich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits.” 

It may not be amiss, however, to remind those who, without possess^ 
ing his polypliagian powers, would reduce his theory to practice, that 
they must eschew the fate of Sardanapalus, of whom it was said, — *' He 
makes his belly his god, and his god is his greateUb eneii% that they 
must avoid converting the stomach into a cemeterium cilorum, lest they 
change their bodies into sepulchra animarum ; and, finally, that when 
they would endanger their healths for tne gratification of their ^palates, 
they should not forget old Chaucer’s shrewd remark, 

“ That all too late comes th’ Electuary, 

When men the corse unto the grave do carry.” 
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THE UETURN FROM ELBA; A PETIT DRAMA- 

[Scene 1. A street in Paris, Citizens and Soldiers.] 

Isi. Cit. Up with the lily! up with the lily! huzza! 

2d, Cit. Down with the tricolcirl 

U/. Sold. Up with the lricoI6r ! 

2d. Sold. Down with the Bourbon lily ! Down to hell 1 
Ijf/. Sold. Curse on the coward lily ! Drown in blood ! 

1st. Cit. Hark ! he talks treason. 

Jst, Sold, Treason? to whom, sir fool ? 

Ut. Cit, To th’ Emperor — no, the King. 

2d, Cit. Ay, ay, the King — 

2d. Sold. Of ItJtly, the victory crowned king! 

Napoleon ! 

2d. Cit. Down with the tyrant ! 

1st. Sold. ^ ’Sdeath I ye tai lors. 

If ye cry that again, 1 Ml slit your longues. 

[Officer cv/irs.] 

Officer. What noise is here, sirs — Pierre! Baptiste! What’s this ? 

\st. Sold. These tailors of the state would ineiul the lily. 

And tear down the tricolor, sir : tlial is all. 

Officer. Ungrateful knaves! 

\s(, Cit. (Aside.) Speak out, Achille ! 

2d. Cit. Knaves! Knaves, sir? — 

OJficer. Silence, fool. 

Have vve let blood out like a river for ye ? — 

Trod on scorchM Egypt, and the ice-blasied Hats 
O’ the North, and kept you in warm homes secure ? 

And do ye now like serpents turn upon us ? 

Begone ! 

\si. Cit. We Me only 

Ojfficcr. Hence to your dwellings, knaves. 

Quick ! or the ghost of power shall leave its grave 
And trample ye down like dust. Villains, begone! 

— Now comrades, to the barrier! follow me ! (Citizens exeunt.) 
Croat news (unlil this morning hid) has burst 
l.ike a bright Hood upon us. He is near — 

Soldic). Hurra! Hurra! 

Officer. To the Emperor! Follow rnci (Exeunt.) 

[PoYNET enters speaking. ^ 

Voynet. Take home the horses. I shall walk awhile. 

And ask what births this week hath brought to light. 

JV^kc haste, sir. 1 low is this ? 7’he streets look dead ; 

zVnd 't s(?ems as sonic mute iniscliicf (like a beast 
IMiat crouches and lies dumb before he springs) 

Faced me at every turn. Ha! some one comes. 

Now, Burin, what’s the news? 

[Burin enters. ^ 

Burin. The King is gone. 

Voynet. Gone! Where? 

Burin. J know not.< The whole brood have left 

The Heur dc lys to wither. They have fled. 

Voynet. Is there no more, sir? 

Bfirin, Yes. "Pis said an eagle 
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Hath left his eyrie in the Southern rocks^ 

And comes, fast floating over tower and town, 

To perch once more in Paris. 

Poynct, How! Napoleon? 

Burin. Ay, Poynet, ay ; the Emperor comes again. 

Backed by no power but shouts of joyful cities. 

Preceded by no triumph, and unarmed 
Save by his fame, a peaceful conqueror! 

[A Citizen enters.^ 

The Emperor comes. What are ye doing here? 

We go. Where is he ? 

Close to the city gates. 

1 must go make the bells sing out rejoicings. 

And tear the lilies down from all the steeples. {Exit,) 

Good luck go with you. Come, friend, sii^ll we go ? 

Have with you, sir. Down with your lilies, there ! {Exeunt.) 

[Scene 2. Interior of a House, — Lafitte, Tournet.] 

Ldjittc, No, no, no, no. You wrong him, brother ; No. 

He ha^ a touch of the old Romait in him. 

Tournet, Wouldst havq the stork for king? 

Lafttc. No, — ^nor the log ! 

Out on thee ! Why, thou know ^st 1 he fought, — and bled, — 
Watched, — wept, — and starved for him : and once — murk that ! 
He shook my bloody hand at Rivoli*- 
He raised me to command — 

Tournvt, A fine command ! 

hafttc. Sir, it befits me. Look ! This cross he hung 

Upon my heart. He said ’twould hide the scars ; 

And smiled (Oh ! what a brave sweet smile he has !) 

And bade his officers take note of me. 

Oh ! he's a noble minion. 

[Marie cw/m.] 

Mane. Father! What here ? The Emperor ’s come : — he 's come ! 
He and the handsome Count Labedoycre, 

The Duke Vicenza, and 1 know not whom. 

The soldiers are gone over to him, — all ! 

Lajittc. O thou 'rt a rare good girl. 

[Henri enters 

Come out ! Come out! Why do ye stay ? For shame! 
Father, come out, and see the Emperor. 

Where is he ? 

Almost at the palace gates. 

His eagles are all clustered (such a bipod !) 

And stretch their brazen wings up in the suji* 

I saw them as they came from Fontainblcau. 

Here rode the Prince of Mbskwa-— there was Grouchy— 

The Prince of Essling here — and Echmubl there, 

Suchet, Lgbedoyere, and ^fty more. 

(One place was vacant, as by accident : 

'Twas where Eugene I^auharnois should have been.)— 

F the midst of an his fiery nobles sate ^ 

Napoleon, — calfc as on a levee day. 

Pal® was he-— 

How, sir, how i 

Pale and unmoved. 


Henri 

Lafilte. 

Henri. 


IxfiiLt, 

Uenru 


Citizen. 

Ihirin. 

Citizen. 


Burin. 

Poynet. 
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Tomnd. 

llevri. 


Lqfi/tc. 


IJrmi. 

Ijifitk. 


S s 1 have heard you say he ever was, 

Even when the smoke of war rushed in his face. 

And large battalions failed him. 

Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

(Jo on, go on. The people pressed upon him ? 

Ay did tliey, and threw shouts into the sky. 

I never saw such a mad multitude. 

The women shrieked, and some let loose their hair. 

Which others tossed upon the wind, and §onic 
Screamed ‘ Five!’ till they were hoarse. Here rode along 
Silent ’mid all this clamoun our old guard. 

Like statues armed to tend some king long dead. 

And round them, as by a hurricane blown about, 

'I'housands of shouting rogues all massed together ^ 

Like some intemperate mighty anarchy 
Drunken with sudden joy, and bent to raise 
Some novel God unto their recking Heaven. 

This way and that they drove — and once there came 
A*cry of terror from a hundred throats. 

That froze my heart within me. Have I not heard 

A story ol‘ a tempest ? 

‘ Oh ! you mean 

As wc came home from Egypt. Thkt was terrible. 

I'he wind lay like a nightmare on the heart 
O’ the slccnuig sea, and did bewitch ’l with dreams 
You should have seen the struggling Ocean loss 
Its aged arms about and silver hair. 

And cry to the hard rocks and hollow shores 
For help in that most fierce extremity ! 

’Twas thus with this vast crowd. 

Kut, if you loiter more, he will he gone. 

(Jive me my crutches. I will have a look 

Once more upon a true king ere I die. (E.xrunt.) 


[Scene 3. Entrance to the Tuilerics.] 

National Gvard and People assembled. 

\ si Man- Mush! Hush! 

•2d Man. Hark! Now — 

Voices, {at a distance.) Hurra ! 

{si Man. What’s that? 

Voices {nearer) 

2d Man. They shout hurra. The Emperor comes. Hurra ! 
'I’is he. H urra ! 

V ivc ! vive Napoleon ! 

Here they come. Make way ! 


3d Man. 
l''oi( es. 
2d Man. 


Hurra ! 


Sidditr. 

Men. 

Soldier, 


AH 

Soldto. 

AU. 


[Soldier 

The Emperor ’s come. 

Vv^hcre?' Where? 

He quits his carriage. 

There, there, sirs. Look ! That is Labedoycre j 
And close behind Napoleon. He turns round 
And bows to the people. Shout! Hurra! 

Hurra! 

Look, look ! The Count is coming'. 

Hurra! hurra! 
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[The Marsellois Hymn. Labedoyere enters quickly,] 

JLahed, Now, Count^nien of France, bid yrjnr hearts speak ? 

The prince of all the world is come again. 

Sirs, ne is hiere ^ — amongst ye. He has snapped 
The insolent chains foiged by the breath of kings. 

And stands once more in Paris. Marshals — generals — 

Soldiers, and hearts of all sorts, old and young. 

Millions of men in arms and unarmed flock 
Round his bright eagles. His sublime renown 
Which paled the fames of Kurope, — (of the world!) 

Revisits us like dawn. Our hearths were shamed. 

Our strength was trampled on, our hearts were smitten : 

7/e comes who 'll make all whole. Now, sirs, he comes. 

Look where his eagles hover. 

Soldier. Shout! Hurra! 

AIL Hurra 1 Hurra! 

Lahcd, Strike out 1 Bold music ! 

Nat. G(L Stand aside. 

AIL Hurra! 

|~77ie MamUm hymn repeated. People enter confusedly, followed hy Sol* 
uiKRS, and Officers, and lastly Napoleon enters : — the music ceases. "1 

People. Hurra ! Hurra ! 

Napoleon. Thanks, countrymen I I rejoice 

To look upon kind faces once again. 

Nat. Ods. Vive Napoleon ! 

Napoleon. Soldiers o' the National Guard, 

I am glad to see ye. * Five months since I formed ye 
That yc might keep peace in the capital. 

You nave fulfilled my hopes. Friends, you have shed 
Blood in defence of Paris ; and though our foes 
Burst our great walls, no blame must cling to you, 

’Twas treason ! and-~perhaps— fatality. 

Soldiers ! The royal throne suited not France. 

It gave no surety for the people’s rights. 

’Twas forced on you by strangers. Had it lived, 

Misfortune and disgrace had followed it. 

But / am come, armed with the strength of France 
To bring back power and honour. 

Peo.iSfSold. Hurra! Hurra! 

Napoleon. Men o* the national guard ! The tricolor 

Floats at Marseilles, — Antibes : — A hundred cannon 
(Fencing our frontiers) with their brazen tongues 
Proclaim to strangers that our wars are over. 

Yet, — should they send forth troops, we ’ll call up ours. 

And face our foes with iron. We wish to live 
In peace, but wc^ to those who dare assail us! 

AS’wW.Ssr’Pco.Vive, vive NajKileon ! Vive! Hurra! Qurral 
Napoleon. Soldiers, our foes mistake our character. 

The youth and vigour which awoke the world. 

And throughout twenty years of victory linked 
* The Pyramids to Moscow, still survives. 

Swear then to rally round the tricolor j 

To guard the imperial throne, pledge of your rights! 

Swear to me, gallant friends, that men ye've vanquished 
Shall never uproot our laws and government. 

For the honour of your country, swear ! 

* See his address to the National Guard on his retitrn from Elba. 
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AIL ^ We swear! 

NffpnL’ofi. And now farewell, awhile, Napoleon lives 
Only so long as in your hearts he lives; 

The rest is— nothing. Soldiers, fare ye well. 

Great thanks to all. — Farewell! (Exit with qfficerSy iStc.) 

People, Hurra! Hurra 1 Long live the Emperor ! 

Soldiers. Music again 1 Hurra ! 

(77/e MarseHois hymn is repeaied, and the Scene closes,) 

QScene 4. A lioom in the palace of the Tuilericsf^ 

Napoleon vnUrrSy followed hy Caulincourt others, 

Napoleon, Now leave me, gallant friends. Soldiers, farewell ! 

Stay, Prince of Moskwa — Prince of Echmuhl — Bcrlrand — 

In an hour we Ml meet again. 'HU tlien, think for us. 

Duke of* Vicenza, you will now submit 
(3ur proclamations to the lords beside you. 

Bid ajl our friends, whose good advice wc need. 

Ay, even the Duke Otranto, (He^s our friend 
Now we arc king again,) attend us strait. 
ihiuL I do not like him. 

Napoleon. No, nor do I * likc^ — 

But wc must keep the fawning lyger near us. 

And blunt his teeth with smiles. Friend ! in your heart 
Bury contempt, though just. Yet, — Caulincourt — 

It more atlVonis my spirit to meet that man 
Than all the score of kings who kissed my feet. 

And now grin Hate against me. But, farewell! 

Brave thoughts go with you, ((f/fierrs twuiU,) 

Soil! — who stands within? 

Lady 

A woman ? Hal is it thou ? Come, a sweet welcome. 

Lady, Sire!— 

Napoleon, What! hath the Bourbon lily blanched thy check ? 

Ma petite Victorine I How, do you weep ? 

Rather rejoice with me, dear Victorine. 

I am returned once niore,^ — an emperor ! 

Lady, Are you alone? 

NajH)lvo7i. Ay, pretty one, — alone I 

The lady of my throne' bam fled from me. 

Said 1 ‘ rejoice?’ — I did ; yet come I hither 
A widower, and childless, I much need 
Thy kindness ; — I have need of courage, too ; 

And stout breath to proclaim my rights, — and wrongs. 

Lady, Mv empress is away the poor child lost. 

Napoleon, W^eMl try to find them with a million men. — 

— But is this well to shew thy pale thoughts 71070 ? 

Sit by me, Victorine, and tell me all 

The ne\vs of France since last we talked together. 

Coqtle ! \ve Ml have ten long minutes free from care. 

Lady, You ^re fatigued- „ 

Napoleon, Yet 1 have much to do 

Ere 1 may sleep. In air%ovir 1 meet the council. 

But, how^s this ? — you grow niggard. You were wont 
To cater for a weary traveller. 

Lady, Within there. \^Servani enters,'^ Bring refreshment for the 
Emperor. ^ 

Napoleon, tta! Marchand, is it you? Bring cofl'ee hither. 

Areydu well, Marchand? and your childretf? 



Servant. 
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Napoleon, 

Lady, 

Napoleon. 

Napoleon, 



Lady. 

Napoleon 


Ididy, 

Napoleon, 


Lady, 

Nafmleon, 


Lady, 

Napoleon, 


Lady, 

Napoleon, 


Sire, 

Most happy that your majesty returns. 

So say the many, and H shall be well for them, 

If 1 hut live and beat mine enemies. {Servant exit,) 

Madame de has written a romance. 

Full, I suppose, of guns, and blood, and noise. 

7'hese women think that life is poor, unless 
Quiet be slain by war. What else ? 

A ho^t 

Of pamphlets propping up the Bourbon cause. 

Poor Louis! lie doth rather need his crutch 
Than such a stormy kingdom as this is. 

’Tis a good man, and loves his dinner. Well ? 

{Coffee is hou^tif.) 

My memory serves me ill. 

Then Pll give thee (over this Mocha berry) 

Some brief notes for a little history. 

Listen! — In those wild times when Terror *?igned. 

An anarch, and men’s passions burst abroad 
Like raging seas, till then chained fast by power, 

I left the band wherein 1 served, and went 
Unto my mothcr^s home in Corsica. 

1 studied, breathed fresh air, and loved the dowers ; 

But chiefly did 1 fix nw soul on war. 

I was Republican. ’Tis true, 1 served 
As soldier to the King, while the King w^as ; 

For there was no way else to reach renown. 

But when our new-born laws proclaimed that men 
Were equal, and cut down without remorse 
Those monstrous rights — those wronf^s, wdtich grew up rank 
And built vsuch baniers %ween the great and poor, 

1 arose and laid aside iny pruning hook, 

Gave up my books, and came up strait to Paris, 

Then it was, sire — 

Ay, then it was I felt 

The fever of the times. Big thoughts were mouthed, 

And antique names, and \vords of liberty. 

We heard of Brutus, and Timoleon, 

Fabricius, and Cato, and the rest ; 

And much sincere, indeed, was mixed with much 
Of foHy, — 'but so it was. I then was young, 

And languished to surpass heroic men. 

And earn a name in story. ’ 

Sire,\ou did So. 

Ay, Victorine; but I plucked at Caesar^ crown, 

Not Brutus^ mantle, nor Harmodius’ wreath. 

Ambition — ^*tls a devil or a god, 

Whichever we make it, drove me on to war : ^ 

From war sprang conquest j and from coifquest 
Hate, epvy, flattery, fear — made nlad my spiia^<. 

I saw my crax’iding foes all shroud their stphy'' 

1 $aVt^ — how little Was requifed to rise, v / 

And so rcsoly^ on ptrt*p||, and a throne. / 

You graccti^it^ sire. f 

. At kastJ wore 

As well (I think) as bravely (that I kflow) 

As any of the mob of kings who ser/el^ 

How.flies the tiiril! ^ 

, ^ But Italf an boiri* 

That’s well. Ha 1 what is that which rustks hear us I 
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Napoleon. 

Mad. L — . 
Napoltoti. 


Macd. 


Napoleon. 


Macd. 


Napoleon. 


Macd. 

Napolmm. 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

I 


Macd. 

Napoleon. 
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[[Madame dc L — 

Who’s this? 

Madame de L— . 

Macdonald's dauglUei ? 
Fair lady, welcome. Yours is rebel blood, 

But honest, and I can aflbrd to praise it. 

Sire I — 

If the Marshal come to Paris, tell him ^ 

I lack his help, and then 1 know he ’ll give it. 

Sire, he is here, — ^without. 

Go, bid him enter. Leave us, Victorinc. {Ladies exeunt 
I did not think he would have quitted me. 

Well ! — it is past : and he perhaps had dreams 
That France would better thrive in peaceful reigns. 

[[Macdonald enters.'^ 

Welcome, Macdonald ! We have brought our eagles 
Once more to Paris. Are they welcome hither ? 

Or shall we call the frightened lilies back ? 

I swore fidelity to the Bourbon, sire. 

And meant to keep it. But as the voice of France 
Calls hack her soldier to his armed throne. 

Accept my knee — 

Take thou my hand, Macdonald ; 

And when the time comes that it^s strength is gone, 

Or error or misfortune cleave to it, 

Put it aside and pass. 

’Twas not the king — 

’Twas not his race, great sire, (I know them weak,) 

Nor rank, nor a new name — *1 earned my name 
In hotter times — 

I know it, I know it, Marshal! 

Thou wast baptized in fire. The cannon-balls 
Shouted about thee, and an army followed, 

Crying All hail ! a soldier T’ 

1 have done 

The best I could, sire, for the good of France. 

My good and hers are mixed for ever, I am 
The leaf of laurel on her tree, — no more ; , 

One qf the crowd. 1 Stand, indeed, ‘ 

Beca]a$e Necessity will have a man 
To front the aspect of alarming times. 

Still am 1 one ofithe people. I claim not 
A birth stretched backwards beyond Nimrod’s loins. 

Nor call orS Caesar or Semirain is 

S answer for a weak or daring son. 

n — myself-^ the first, — perhaps the last 
all mj^race who won or wore a crown. 

MaWial, you see me truly. When I dte 
I "d mil sleep by blue Seine, and have my gravc 
WashW^by the tears ef soldiers. 

\ Sire?- 

1 would ^ve my deeds vdfit upon bmss ; 

Sa;^ng— lies NapoleoTi, Empefo^^; ^ 
l¥ho rose h courage, and the peopk's hill , . 

Up to a tl^hi^e. lie v)on a hundred battles ; 

'' At Areola ; <tt RivoH ; at Mmngo ; 

** At Austerlitz; at Jena ; anJ on me snows 
Of Moscow, and the Libyan, pyramids. 
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Mncd. 

NupoleoH. 


Macd. 

Napoleon. 


H« cut (like Hannilnl) the white Alps throu^ ; 

“ Learning he raised; made public roads ; built fountains ; 

. " And with Ms valiant soldiers shared the land.” 

What think you. Marshal? Should I boast or not ? 

Sire, 'tis a wide-known truth. Your soldiers know it : 

T^ey own it, and tliey love you for your love. 

Ah 1 my old guard ! 1 cannot tell thee how — 

How closely to my soul those men are knit. 

— Is there not some old story of a Roman 
Who cradled his bold child in his large shield. 

And bred him up to blood and roaring war? 

They are the children I have cradled. Marshal, 

And bred in the light of glory. They are my own. 

My prop, my throne — 

Sire, and the citizens ? 

True, Marshal, true : 

They are the base of the great pyramid. 

I love ’em much, — but not before my soldiers. 

Who ’s there ? Conie in ! Ha ! Come in, Prince of Essliiig. 


Massena. 

Macd. 

Najtoleon. 


Massena. 


Macd. 


Napoleon. 


[^Masseka enters!^ 
Here is Macddnald. ' Welcome him. 

Duke of Tarentum. 


Good morrow. 


< Sir, 1 thank you. 

Well?— 

How, Massena! thou look’st a very storm. 

Give him thy hand. Is this a time for quarrel ? 
Macdonald, here *s my hand. You are the best 
Of that king-hunting lily-livered mob. 

Which was King Louis’ crutch : So, — here’s my hand. 

1 take it, sir : for you, too, are the best 

Of a bad set. I swore an oath, and kept it : . 

Your friends crack’d theirs, like jokes, sir, after diiiner. 
No more of this. You are both wrong, — apd right. 


[^Caulincourt, Fooche, and others enter 

Now, friends and counoillors ? ^ 

Fouchi. I am rejoici^fl, sire— 

Napoleon. Welcome, Duke of OtTanlo. We warit yd?tr help 
To fit pur vesself, opr for afresh -sea 5 . , 

Perhaps to .Weloome to all. 

Oaulin, 'Tlic cpuncil ^^f, jji||^^the great saloon. 

FottcliL Wc have dravvp up ,a proclamation, sir^^— 

Napoleon. We *11 jhear it in foil council :>^Paid^ foe* 

Duke of Vicenza, you will sit beside'ifoL/ '. 

For we may need .your explanation oftfot . 

To say whgt good we ntean for aj| our f«ople. 

— Nova, to tl^ cotjU^cil. 'Qie RendWn of mnefe 
Is tottering on a po|nt. w^h valiant jtetirts, „ 

Pirfoyiands, knd stea^ thoughts, we still may fix. 

Its glitter^ liglit for vAk, If we foil— 

J What th^Sfe? 

Ivapemn. I* world's fault ; 

Hpt odN.' act a tale whi6h sh^ told. 

To after, times. Y^e can bhcplay Otfr parts, 

' Bravely, and leav^ ^ rest for fiit|^fo stoif. ' lExmut.) 
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The King*s Bench, and its Purlieus. 

Desultory, my dear Frank, and inconsequent upon each other, as 
my letters Ihay seem, I would .fain have a certain degree of coherence 
obtain between them ; as otherwise I fear they may slip from out 
your memory altogether, and I have the. mortification of^finding, when 
you come among us by and by, that 'my pen has been spending its 
breath in vain, and that you arc as little acquainted with London and 
its ways as if you had lived in it for yourself, instead of my taking 
that pleasant trouble off’ your hands. Now, what can be more na- 
tural than the transition from the Horse Bazaar — the subject of ray 
last epistle — to the King’s Bench — the proposed subject of this ? Allow 
me, then, to introduce you to that distinguished prison. Not that 1 
doubt of your t.bility to arrive at this consummation in due time by 
your own unassisted efforts — especially now that I have shewn you the 
direct road to it, through the Horse Bazaar. But as I have placed 
you on that road, 1 think it but fair to let you see beforehand the 
prospect of what it naturally, though by no means necessarily, leads 
to : begging you expressly to nnderstaml, however, that it is the ex- 
ternal features of tlie view alone which I profess to sketch, and that, 
if you would )>enetratc beyond the surface, you must seek some safer 
guide to attend you, or, what will be a surer mode still, must wait till 
you have an opporUinity of observing for yourself. In truth, there is 
no “ Royal Road” to the learning taught at this college ; and unless 
you choose to enter yourself a student, you must be content to go 
down to your grave ignorant of all matters appertaining to the mere 
morale of this modern Alsatia. 

By the by, I beg you and your’s to believe, in regard to the said 
morale, that 1 am at present quite as unqualified as I am indisposed 
to treat of it as a matter of knowledge : though there is no saying for 
how short a time this may be true of me in either particular ; for I 
have lately (in fact, ever since the affair of those long-standing tailor’s 
bills of which I tolckyou something in my last “ confidential” epistle,) 
been seriously meditating on the merits of imprisonment, for I haye 
not yet squandered the estate 1 was born to, of looking only at the 
bright side of all imaginary pictures ; and have several times been 
on the point of laying it down, or rather taking it up, as an article 
of my creed, that there must be manifold comforts in incarceration 
which none but tlie elect can know. As to Sterne’s starling, with his 
“I can’t get out!” which Aunt Silence, and I dare say the Gover- 
nor himself, will quote upon me, I can only reply, if they put me 
to it, that though Sterne was a capital humourist, his sentimentality 
was somewhat mawkish, and ^his philpsoplly none at all. In short, 
Frank, I h&ve serious thoughts of comthencing my career in tj^ literary 
world, by writing an Essay under one or other— -or jpCrhaps alt in one — 
of the following titles — namely, The Pleasures of Imprisonment ; or, 
The Benefit of the King’s Bench; or, The Beauties of beifig in Debt ; 
and of printing off a large edition of it on iny own account, for the 
express purpose of proving that I hi^vd no objection . to practise what 
I preach. It would, no doubt, have a vast success. among the second- 
rate authors, at least. But then they axe a class of readers wl^o neyer 
. any accident buy a book* They are so accustomed to borrow in 
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detail (to say nothing of ittcaling) for the benefit of tlieJr readers, Uiat 
they can scarcely be expected to do less by wholesale for their own. 

But, in regard to my proposed subject, — Where, let me ask, ean a 
man make so free as in prison ? — Where, but in prison, is liberty 
carried with impunity to a pitch that falls little short of licentiousness? 
— What can be equal to the inconvenience of being asked to pay what 
one owes? and who thinks of asking a man in prison to pay him? 
and who cares about being so asked ? I should imagine that ivhen a 
tradesman waits upon a gentleman prisoner to ask for the settlement 
of his “ little account,” he docs it with exactly the same air which he 
employs in making a similar request to a Lord or an M. P. ; for he no 
more dare hint at “ troubling” the one for it than the others — each 
party having him etpuilly at tlieir mercy. 

Then the projects that a man might put ia tra^t, if ho could hut 
once acquire freedom to attend to them, hy fairly getting himself con- 
fined for life ! and the time he would have to jnit them into execution ! 
— for nobody can doubt that a year in prison is as good, in point of 
length at least, as ten out of it. And in fact this woidd exactly 
realize the imagination of the old song, which exclaims 
“ Could a man l)e secure 
That Ilia life would endure, 

As of old, for a thousand long years. 

What acta might he do!” Ac. 

A nd so in prison, — 

Could a man be secure 
That his debt would endure, 

As of old, till his creditors softened, — > 

What acts might he do!” — 

But, alas ! the impertinent Insolvent acts of other people interfere 
every now and then, to prevent any such consummation; and now-a- 
days, getting into debt is but another name for getting out of it. — 
The truth is, Frank, this latter consideration has almost determined me 
on finally abandoning a plan I have long had in contemplation, foi the 
completion of ray studies in law and liU'rature. 1 have a theory, that 
if I could but get some friend to put me into prfSon, (and I sec no insur- 
mountable difficulty in this part of the matter), and keep me there for 
the space of half an apprenticeship, T should come out a sort of “ ad- 
mirable Crichton.” But as to the mere three months that are allotted 
to debtors now-a-days, — it really is not worth while to lay ones-self 
under an obligation for that. By the by, this is “ a precious land of 
liberty,” as Jonathan W. Doubikins calls it, where a man can’t keep in 
prison as long as he likes ! 

The Governor is getting impatient, I see, at all fliese by-the-byes, and 
is begging me to leavevmy Vo loved digressions, and begin ; which 1 
shall therefore do at once, widiout even detaining him a i||irmte longer, 
as 1 failly might, to prove logiti^lly that it is impossible to digress from 
a subject before onC'lyaS entered upon it. 

As my portrait of the King’s Bench Prison professes to be pic* 
turesque merely, and moreover to meddle with those points alone 
which arc likely to present ^emtel^es to an observer who looks upon 
the scene for the first time, it Would be very incoiliplete indeed if 1 did 
not permit it to* include, by way of foreground, some of the qtedfo 
tlirough which tbe principal object is seen and approached, and 
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indeed in' some sort belong to it, inasmuch as they are in part created 
by and receive their character from it. In fact, whatever may have 
been the views of the inventors of this hospital for the cure of insolvent 
debtors, in building it in Saint George’s Fields — whether they had 
an eye to the moral effect of the then salutary solitude of the spot, or 
to the influence of the air on the mere bodily health of the patients — 
certain it is that the King’s Bench has, in a few years, by the mere force 
of its manifold attractions, contrived to collect round about it the most 
cniertaining suburb that any great city can boast ; to say nothing of its 
being, without exception, the most scampish, and therefore the most of 
all others calculated to teach “ a great moral lesson” on a small scale, 
to those w'ho are willing to learn one from it. But this, you know, is 
not at present one of ovr objects in visiting it. So we will at once 
]>li(ce ourselves in the rnost entertaining spot of all, just at that point 
where six ways meet opposite “ the Elephant,” and look around us for 
a moment, before w'e proceed down that which leads ns to our immedi- 
ate destination ; merely premising that every one of these “ Highways” 
is supplied with a numerous family of “ Bye-ways,” wliich entirely 
correspond with their principal in general character, but into the 
arcana of which wc shall not now attempt to j)cnetrate. 

The princijial, because the most populous of these Ways, is called, 
comprehensively, the London Road ; because it leads into the very 
heart of the ntetropolis, over Blackfriars Bridge. This is distin- 
guished by the interminable streams of people that are perpetually 
pressing linrriedly through it, to take some one or other of the various 
ways that branch off from it ; and in the midst of which hurried and 
self-occupied throng you will observe, every here and there, an indivi- 
dual, or two or three linked arm in arm, of so totally different an air 
and appearance from those among whom you encounter them, that you 
cannot but “ Wonder how the devil they got there and above all, 
wonder how it is that tliey don’t get away as fast as they can, instead 
of lounging leisurely along till they reach a particular spot, and then 
turning upon their heels and lounging leisurely back again ; and so on 
for half the day, as if they were spell-bound. And these nien of infi- 
nite leisure, resemble as little in attire the persons they move among, as 
they do in air and general expression. 'I’beir clothes, like their faces, 
liave a look of genfi/itv about them ; though both are in a state of ap- 
parent dilapid.uionr Tlieir coats are cut in the height of the last 
iushion — tliat is to say, the one before the present; but the elbows indi- 
cate that the wearers have been accustomed to assume a contemplative 
attitude; the shoulders bespeak a habit of lounging against stuccoed 
walls ; and the seam's have an unseemly openness of appearance. 
The hats, too, of these pale pedestrians are brown, unless they are 
white ones, ^nd if white tines they are brown : but they boast the most 
cavalier of cocks, — which, however, seems to have been commuhicated 
to them by an unprofessional hand. For the neck-gear of these gen- 
. ry, — that is for the most part black — particularly where it has once 
Scon white. In shprt, tlioro is a studietl negligence observable over the 
tvljolc outward man, sucli ;is one can fanf^y to have prevailed among 
die Duke and his followers, in Love’s Labour Lost, when they had de- 
termined to shut themselves up from the sight and"converse of all 
■.voman-kind, and turn philosophers. Our philosophers, too, (if such 
;J»Ay are) seem to have made a vow of n similar tendency; though they 
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have self-coiiMence enough to dispense with the shutting yp. But 
be this as it may, certain it is that all the blandishments of the peram- 
bulatory beauties who frequent, like themselves, this favourite tho- 
roughfare, are utterly cast away upon them. 

As you would never guess who the beings are who thus move about 
as if spell-bound, and secured from all the influences, whether good 
or bail, of the scene of unceasing life and bustle that surrounds them, I 
had belter tell you at once, lest the Governor should accuse me of hav- 
ing led you into another digression, and of intending to finish my letter 
before I have begun it. The pale pedestrians, then, that I have 
described to you, are spell-bound. The magic bfiton of Marshal Jones 
has touched them, and they can no more, in Jacf, move out of the circle 
that he has prescribed for them, than they can, in imagination, keep 
within ill. They are Ruicns: that is to say, gentlemen who are ena- 
bled, by an amicable fiction of the law, to be. in th^ King’s Bench and 
out of it at the same time, by purchasing, (price tw'cnty pounds) a sort 
of second-hand ubiquity, which gives tlicm the privilege of shewing to 
all that part of the world who happen to pass this way, that they are 
in prison for debt ; a fact which might otherwise have remained a pro- 
found secret to all but their creditors. 

As to the mere inanimate features of this first of the six highways 
at which we are to glance, it is distinguished from its fellows by a 
paved foot-path, and by shops, every alternate one of which ,oft’ers 
something either to eat or drink ; on the understanding, that people 
in prison have little else to do. The intermediate ones are filled with 
Turner’s blacking, second-hand music, bedding (to let), straw lionncts, 
stays, and faded millinery ; the three latter emporiums presenting more 
attractions than meet the eye of any but the initiated. In the midst of 
all those, there is, of course, a pawnbroker’s ; without which, indeed, 
the occupations of all the rest would presently be gone. . 

Immediattdy opposite to the above, is the Kent Road, — >wide, aii*y, 
and affecting the genteel, — being guiltless of all shops, and sacred to 
the afternoon retirements of elderly attorneys’ clerks, middle-aged 
married gentlemen in the ordnance department, small capitalists wlio 
keep shops in the Borough, and the aalike ; — all of whom spend the 
summer afternoons in sighing after tlie Greenwich stages as they 
pass, and lamenting that their hard destiny does not allow them to 
dwell in a distant part of the country : ex. gr. Blackhcath. 

At a right angle with the above, on the west, winds away into a 
murky and mysterious distance, the way leading through Newington 
Butts to Kennington Cross and Common; which is broken, at its 
beginning, by a branch leading through Walwprth. This point of 
view is altogether indescribable in any general terms, on account of 
its infinite variety of aspect. Suffice it, that the dingy and dilapi- 
dated grandeur of the Fishmongers’ ^Ims-houses, at th%»ight comer, 
and their dead silence, are agreeably contrasted, at the opposite corner, 
by the fair and flourishing freshness of Mrs. Fisher’s noise and money, 
making menagerie for all sorts of strangn animals, the Elephant and 
Castle ; while the other points of the view embrace every variety of 
ugly erection, from the «hed of the dealer in marine stores,, up- 
wards to the parish church. The way which I have described qis 
branching off fr^ this, luckily for the keeping ajid completeness of 
the view, is out of sight,— -otherwise it would throw out a glca^ of 
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comfort .altogether inconsistent with that uniti/ of efiect whicli ts so 
necessary to the true picturesque. The way in question has the asso-' 
ciated merit of leading to the pleasant village of Camberwell, and is 
occupied, first,, by those humble votarists of nature who cannot do 
without either tffees or trade, and who therefore put up with a little of 
the one, that they may have a little of the other ; and farther on, by 
ruralists of the next rank, who can afford to have an establishment 
separate from their shops, and who choose it here because stages to 
the city pass the door every ten minutes.” 

To the right of the above stretches away towards Westminster 
bridge, the Lambeth department of this qmrtiert and that which be- 
longs, par excellence, to the “ Rulers;” chosen probably on account of 
its boasting Belvedere Places, that look out upon pools of green w'ater 
and black mud, varied and interspersed here and there with ash heaps, 
dunghills, and pigstyes; or Prospect Rows, that range along the 
back premises of lime-dressers, bone-collectors, soot-merchants, and 
dealers in dogs’ meat. 

The only remaining way is that which we must now take, and whicli 
is called the Borough Road, on account of its leading into that busy 
receptacle of all that is passe in patterns, cuts, and colors — all that is 
old-fashioned and exploded in arrangement — all that is ugly in architec- 
ture and ornament ; in short, that last resort of all who are fifty years 
behind their fellow traders in taste, spirit, and enterprise, and who, 
therefore, find themselves completely out of their clement till they get 
into this fool’s Paradise of those decennial visitors from the wilds of 
Kent and Sussex, who put up at the Plough, in the Borough, and fancy 
themselves in London. Unluckily for all purposes of the picturesque, 
this way which we are now to take has undergone a marvellous meta- 
morphosis within the last two or three years ; the left hand side of it 
having changed from cart-sheds, cow-houses, cattle-pens, dust-heapSy^and 
all the eleemosynary accumulations that such scenes are heirs to, into 
little spruce-looking tenements a story and a half high, with arched win- 
<lows, virandacd porticoes, Venetian blinds, white lino curtains, and 
“ lodgings to let while the opposite side of the way still remains a 
sort of fair for all that is foul in soiled linendrapery, to be sold “a hun- 
dred i)er cent, under prime cost.” We will, therefore, about half-way 
down this road on the left, turn ofl’ without further remark, and cross- 
ing a newly made road, we shall find ourselves at once within view of 
the ambitious walls which constitute the only external architecture of 
the immediate object of our search. 

As I now foresee that the Governor was not far from the truth 
in fancying I should pot get to the beginning of this letter till I had 
finished it, I shall, in order to give him a fair opportunity of congratu- 
lating himself on his sagacity, devote the remainder to the immediate 
precincts of this jMiragon of prisdns : leaving the interior, and all that 
it includes, to be treated of, as it deserves, in a separate epistle.*' 

Perhaps tliat particular Belvedere Row (for there are a score in this 
neighbourhood) which fianks the wall of the King’s Bench Prison, pre- 
sents, with its adjuncts at either end, and the view on which it looks, 
as characteristic a specimen of squalid stytmpishness as need be of- 
fered to the notice of those who would gain a notion of what those 
two words are intended to express, when applied to inanimate objects. 
It consists of perhaps twenty houses, the fronts of which are all built on 
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precisely the same plan ; or rather the whole of which present, but one 
uniform and undivided front. And yet, of all the separate tenements, 
no two bear the slightest resemblance to each other, on account of the 
infinite variety of purposes to which the various parts of them are ap- 
plied, and the corresponding inscriptions and other indications wdiich 
point those purposes out. Don’t be alarmed. I *m not going to fol- 
low the example of my brother explorers, and copy out these inscrip- 
tions, &c. for your edification ; but shall leave you to fancy the effect 
they produce, in connexion with the other indications of those various 
callings to which they refer ; merely giving you to understand that 
this row consists entirely of private houses ; but that almost every 
separate window in every one of them begs the patronage of the 
passers-by to some profession or other — from Select Reading Rooms, 
and Subscription Coftec-bouses, down or rather up — in the attic, to 
‘‘ Shoes neatly made and mended, for ready m^ney only.” The 
little gardens, too, in front of these dwellings, give the occupiers an 
opportunity of varying their general appearance still more. I 
imagine that there never were any two English gardens alike, since 
the invention of the art, any more than there were ever two French 
ones not like ! Of the first of these facts the specimens before us may 
be oflfcred in proof. I'hey each occupy a space of three yards by two ; 
and yet each is as different from its neighbour as it is from all the rest ; 
and wliat is more, each is completely indicative of the character and 
turn of mind of the cultivator. I must not wait to illustrate this, but 
hasten to finish my picture. The belretlere, then, from which this Row 
takes its name, consists, first of a carriage-way, which has never been 
mended since it was left unmade, and which therefore offers to the eye 
a pleasing interchange of dry hillocks and wet mud-pools, interspersed 
throughout with every variety of wheel-ruts ; beyond this, a range of 
black broken paling, which undergoes a periodical whitewashing every 
now and then, at the expense of Messrs. Warren, Hunt, and Turner; 
then, opposite the left extremity of the Row, the back entrance to the 
prison, and opposite the right extremity, the hack of another row of 
tenements not greatly unlike the above; and finally, beyond these, and 
erow'ning and completing the view, the wall of tlie prison rises some- 
where about half a mile ” above the level of the sea ” of adjacent house- 
tops, and presents the best specimen of brick work (I would fain name 
its peculiar merit,) that this metropolis can boast. To shew you how 
the comforts of the prisoners are attended to in the minutest particu- 
lars, let me not forget to mention, that this wall is surmounted by 
an elegant iron cheveux~de-frise, for the purpose of preventing the com4 
munity of cats, who are particularly clamorous in^tliis neighbourhood; 
from disturbing the studies or troubling the repose of the favoured 
inmates,^ Such at least, I take to be the object of this singular arrange- 
ment : for, what other purpose a chet^ux-de^frise can answer ou die 
top of a bare detached wall, two hundred feet high, is more than I 
can guess. 

Leaving you to admire the new and characteristic scenery in the 
midst of which 1 have placed you, let me now say adieu, for die pre* 
sent. Your loving cousin, < 

Tbrekcb Tbmpi,btok. r ' 
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THB STRANGER IN LOUISIANA.* ** 

We saw tbee, O stranger, and wept 1 
r»-We lookM for the Youth of the sunny glance. 

Whose step was the fleetest in chase or dance ! 

The light of his eye was a joy to>see. 

The path of his arrows a stoma to flee^ 

But there came a voice from a distant shore-^ 

—He was call’d— he is found ’midst his tribe no more ! 

He is not in his place when the night-Bres burn. 

But we took for nim still — he will yet return ! 

— His brother sat with a drooping brow 
In the gloom of the shadowing cypress bought 
We roused him— wc bade him no longer pine. 

For wo heard a step— but the step was thine 1 

We saw thee, O stranger, and wept! 

We look’d for the Maid of the mournful song; 

Mournful, though sweet — she hath left us long. 

We told her the youth of her love was gone, 

And she went forth to seek him — she pass’d alone! 

We hear nut her voice when the woods are still. 

From the bower where it sang, like a silvery rill. 

The joy of her sire with her smile is fled. 

The winter is white on his lonely head. 

He hath none by his side when the waste we track. 

He hath none when we rest — yet she comes not back ! 

We look’d for her eye on the feast to shine, 

For her breezy step— but the step was thine 1 

We saw thee, O stranger, and wept! 

We look’d for the Chief who hath left the spear. 

And the bow of his battles forgotten here ; 

We look’d for the Hunter, whose bride’s lament 
On the wind of the forest at eve is sent ; 

Wc look’d for the First-born, whose mother’s cry 
Sounds wild and shrill through the midnight sky! 

— Where are they ? — Thou ’rl seeking some distant coast, — 
Oh, ask of them, stranger I- — send back the lost ! 

Tell them we mourn by the dark blue streams ; 

Tell them, our lives hut of them are dreams! 

Tell, how we sat in the gloom to pine. 

And to watch for a step — but the step was thine ! F- H. 


* “ An early traveller mentions a people on the banks of the Mississippi, who 
burst into tears at the sight of a stranger. The reason of this is, that they fancy 
their deceased friends and relations to be only gone on a journey, and being in con- 
stant expectation of their return, look for them vainly amongst those foreign tra- 
vellers.’’ — Picart's Ceremonies and Religious Customs. 

** J’ai pass^ moi-mdme," says Chateadbriand in his Souvenirs d’Amerique, 
" cbez unc peuplade Indieune qui sc prenait k pleurer k la vue d’nn yoyueur, 
parcc qu’il lui rappelalt des Amis partis pour la Contr^e des Ames, et de'puis long- 
terns en voyage.” 
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Majestic Windsor ! Can I pass you by without a call for old ac* 
quaintance sake? Impossible. Your ** distant spires” and*' antique 
towers” positively forbid. — ^Time was when I invariably made it a rule 
with myself, in journeying from Oxford to London, to travel that road 
which would bring me nearest to Windsor and Eton— the scene of so 
many careless happy days, in the sunshine and buoyant season of 
youth ; and how, when a lapse of years has separated me from it, when 
my migrations to and from the capital have run in a different direction, 
and broken the chain of communication I used to maintain with the 
cherished spot, surely I' cannot, like an undutiful son, turn my back 
upon my foster-parent, as though I had never been a denizen of Long 
Chamber, never reposed under “ Henry’s holy shade.” 

To forget, or be indifferent to the recollections of Eton, is a crime 
which can seldom or ever be laid to the charge of those who have 
grown up there. What Etonian was ever lukewarm in the panegyric 
of the scene of his boyish delights ? or could ever admit the possibility 
of comparison between that school and any other ? He can have no 
such thought ; and would consider such an admission as unpardonable 
in any of Eton's genuine sons. To the latest period of existence, the 
grey-headed Etonian will catch a spark of lingering fire from the sub- 
ject, and his eye w’ill beam with renovated lustre in reverting to the 
tlays when he “ urged the flying ball,” and “ cleft the glassy wave,” in 
those favourite haunts. 

It will surely be admitted that this place has some very obvious 
claims to the strong attachment with which its children are inspired. 
Its royal origin, its venerable antiquity, the beauty of its chapel, and 
its agreeable situation, combine to render it an interesting object to 
those unconnected further than by mere inspection as visitors. But to 
breathe for years the atmosphere of that classic spot — to frolic in the 
atnple bounds of those green meadows which stretch (in the schoolboy’s 
estimation) into a boundless extent — to muse and meditate, if that 
gentler mood he his, under the shade at the front entrance, enjoying 
the delicious fragrance of the lime-trees ; to do all this for successive 
years, is to invest the spot with such a deep-felt interest as no time can 
diminish, no events erase ; and not to feel this interest, is to have a 
heart more torpid than ever belonged to a true Etonian. I know; that 
mine beat high as I- entered the place after a long interval of yeafl^ I 
had been there child, boy, and almost man, (that is almost in the esti- 
mation of my friends, qilite in that of my own). I had lived happy, and 
departed with a feeling of attachment and regret, which years since past 
have confirmed and heightened. All my old sympathies and strongly- 
knit associations came rushing upOn mq as 1 drove gently round W the 
Christoplier, and drew up under the shelter of the old limes. Here t 
quitted my gig to take a nearer view of iftvery part of this scene of my 
juvenile adventures. Eleven o’clock school was just over ; the noisy 
tide of boyish existence was pouring forth in large waves. The busy 
hum of tlie crowd, the high key of some voices more eager than others* 
the gradual dispersion of th? various gTou|p to tbe^ different sports* 
the bustle and animation of some, the pensive gravity of others* dis- 
played an interesting contrast. I observed one here and there who 
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seemed 'to Iiave his gradus in hand, and was musing on the tribute 
of ver.se wdiich the half-holiday was bound to pay, and seemed 
anxious to obtain a bifle sense from some better-furnished head. 1 
extended my survey, and apart from all the rest 1 met a lad who 
was strolling through one of the shady lanes ; he had a pale and re- 
lined countenance, in which contemplation was visible. He held a 
book in his hand, but his fixed eye was not intent upon it. He saw 
not me, nor, I dare believe, any thing else around him. His vocation 
was written on his brow. He was evidently wrapped in reverie, and 
his eye proclaimed the poet of no distant day. As 1 passed, I felt that 
kind of respect for him, which his tender age is not wont to inspire, 
and that interest which made me wish to pierce the veil of fate, and 
learn what destiny awaited him in the pleasant but perilous paths of the 
Muses. Poor lad ! no doubt, visions of immortality already dawned on 
his glowing mind, f and Fame appeared to his lively imagination as the 
certain conclusion of his career. He felt the divine spark within — 
*twas but to kindle it to a flame — his speculations were tinged with no 
gloomy doubt, checked by no suspicion 

“ how hanl II is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 

I lost sight of my young poet, who vanished into a more sccpiestered 
path, and I turned to look at the numerous band of cricket-players 
spread out in the spacious playing and shooting fields. I watched the 
occupants of the well-known spot; felt eager as the game proceeded, 
admired the dexterity of the block at hand, which frustrated the perilous 
three-quarter ball, and anticipated the success of the stroke which sent 
it from the full pitch to the utmost limits of the long fag’s range. I 
ibllovred with my eye each movement as keenly as if 1 had an interest 
in the issue, while the general buzz and confusion of sounds came over 
my ear like au old and favourite strain of music, every note of which, 
as it strikes, recalls some lively impression. 

All this 1 now contemplated as a spectator; and it was so precisely 
like the scenes in which I had been an actor, that it was difficult at that 
moment to reflect that 1 was myself gazed on as a stranger by those 
whom n»y imagination would have persuaded mo were comrades. 
“ Here,” thought I, “ is the same play perfornied, the change of the 
ilrumuths persoiue alone ^nakes the diflerence ; a new master rules over 
a new community, but all else' remains unalterably the same.” I 
passed through the quadrangle, and regarded the satchelled king with a 
feeling of filial piety. I went into the vacant upper school-room ; I 
marked the spot where I had left indelible traces of my existence in 
the deeply-wrought capitals which set forffi my initials. I even peeped 
into the library ; not without some odd feelings excited by the recollec- 
tion of the long-forgotten smart, which has from time immemorial 
been dispensed in that terrific chamber, to stimulate the talenf of tartly 
students, or to check the vagaries of too volatile genius. I took au 
afixetionate look at that singular apartment which serves for the dormi* 
tory of so many youths. Desolate and strange-looking as it is, to the. 
Mlere spectator, my heart clung to it by yiany a recollection of pain or 
pleasure, given or received' within its walls. 1 scanned the numerous 
names which were engraved in all directions; and my eye caught 
those of my contemporaries, what a talc did they tell of human fife, 
what instability, what caprice of fortune ! How few of those I then 
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knew and loved best were now left to be reckoned amongst, my 
friends ! What different destinies had befallen most of us to those 
we had anticipated for our lot ! These are, however, reflections 
of a certain age, and trouble not the pate of a schoolboy, who 
confidently expects to rule circumstances with as much facility as 
he does his cricket-ball, and little dreams that the current of events 
which will oppose his schemes of future life, and perhaps thwart all 
his romantic visions, will not be so easily stemmed, as he now darts 
his skiff with graceful ease and rapidity along the bosom of Father 
Thames. My spirits sunk as I retraced many of the initials inscribed 
by hands I had so often grasped in all the ardour of youthful affection. 
They were now chiefly the record of the departed ! 

My heart Ided when the stern decrees of fate occurred to me in one 
gloomy catalogue, though I had mourned each sad event singly ; but 
the effect was heightened by the place in which this recor^ is contained, 
so calculated to revive the long-forgotten but not lost associations 
which bring the early hopes of the past in strong contrast with the 
blasted realities of the present. Chance and change had done their 
work for all; and those who lived and prospered, whose condition 
imswered to their early anticipations, whose outward circumstances re- 
mained the same, had suffered in their minds the mutability that waits 
on the affairs of poor humanity. In some, coldness had grown upon 
the once warm heart; pride, ambition, selfishness, chilled many youth- 
ful friendships which had promised eternal duration. Amongst the 
painful reminiscences which such a survey is likely to awaken, the latter 
are perhaps the most acute. When we have lost a friend in death, we 
fed a something of comfort in the luxury of woe. To mourn him with 
frerpient tears is soothing to our natures. We love him more dearly, 
and fondly cherish his image in memory, which excludes all but what 
is honourable to him, and grateful to our own feelings. But how do 
we feel towards the man who is dead in friendship, and who has made 
the early buds and blossoms of our boyish anticipations and impetuous 
affections to wither on a fruitless stalk? We experience a pong of 
which the bitterness is softened by no tender regret ; ami if we would 
escape the uneasy sensations oi’ contempt and the corroding feelings of 
hatred, vve should hasten to bury his very image in forgetfulness. 

I loitered long, as if spell-bound to the spot, but at length tore my- 
self away, and next toiled up the well-worn steps which had so often 
conducted me totl^at noblest of walks, — the Terrace of Windsor Castle, 
which I had been accustomed to see adorned by the truly English spec- 
tacle of a British monarch, surrounded by his fine and numerous 
faintly, mingling with his people, and apparently as happy in receiving 
their lively expressions of interest and respect as they were in paying 
them. The countenance of the benevolent monarch is indelibly en- 
graved in my recollection — bland, courteOus, free, beaming with affa- 
bility and goodnature ; to behold him on that terrace, to mark his pa- 
ternal manners, both to hi| children and his subjects, to watch his smile 
of welcome, his word of encouragement, his whole demeanour in these 
moments of social intercourse with those over whom lie ruled, to see 
him tlius, was to be bis, heart anid hand, for life; and so 1 believe were 
all true Etonians : nor was his known partilRitjr for ‘them likely to 
lessen our regard for the man, or our respectfTov the monarch. 

I could not but dw^^H on these past and bright days as 1 drew^ some* 
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whi|t tardily, one leg up after the other, till I had surmounted the 
Jiundredth step, and had ample time to accompany each with a reflec- 
tion on the difierent agility of youth and middle age. But at length I 
reached the top, and approached the Terrace, my pulses beating 
quicker, both with the exertion and the recollections which danced 
within me, when to my no small dismay 1 was suddenly encountered 
by a grim-visaged sentinel, who sternly forbade my entrance to the 
favouiitc scene of my past days. 

I have a natural horror at the sight of a red coat and musket, when 
dressed in a little brief authority, especially when accompanied by the 
terrific frown with which this man enforced his prohibition. At length, 
however, I extorted from him a surly permission to take a brief view 
of those haunts I used to consider almost as my own. There were the 
Towers indeed, and there was the Terrace, unchanged, and towering in 
their might. , There was the beauteous view stretching over the wind- 
ing course of Thames, the Chapel of Eton with its light turrets, and 
the whole expanse of meadow, green islet, wavy willow, and gliding 
skiff; but the illusion was broken, the whole changed by the conscious- 
ness of the constraint under which 1 was surveying it ; and I took a cold 
and comfortless view of those scenes which I had never till now beheld 
without delight; for I saw the sour-faced guardian of the walk mi- 
nuting the duration of my pleasure, and this entirely abated its zest, 
I sighed to witness the solitude of this once populous spot, and re- 
treated with feelings of bitter regret at the dreary contrast it now 
afforded me, making my way to the other side of the Castle. 

Here the Genius of Change was revelling in the plenitude of his 
power. I saw the magnificent old entrance to the state apartments 
destined to be thrown down, and I deprecated the violence which this 
truly English seat of Royalty is about to suffer I The new entrance in- 
deed, on one account, promises to do honour to the taste of its pro- 
jector. To connect the approach to the Castle with that noble avenue 
of trees forming the Long Walk, which has hitherto stood entirely dis- 
joined, is an object well w'orthy of considerable expenditure. Without 
altering the character of the building, it adds greatly to its efiect. 
But every feeling of reverence and romance revolts at the idea of inter- 
ference with the old Hound Tower ; that time-honoured fabric, which 
is interwoven with so many recollections, flattering to the pride, and 
interesting to the feelings of Englishmen. This relic of antiquity has 
found a new kind of immortality, so charmingly erfit/oned in the page 
of a trans-atlantic writer, who has contributed to adorn the literature 
of our common language. All who have visited this old tower, or 
who know it through the medium of the “ Sketch Book,” must grieve 
to think of a single stone being removed. No alteration can improve 
what we admire chiefly because it has stood unchanged through the 
lapse of ages. To the eye rff critical taste the changes proposed in this 
and in other parts of the building may appear judicious. The new 
structure may be better, it may be worse, — the skill of the architect may 
l>erpetuate his memory, as it has already lengthened his name,* but it 
will no longer be the Castle of my younger days ; I shall cease to asso- 
ciate with it the recollection of those (great names that erected and in- 
habited it, from Edward the Confessor, (for I willingly admit even a 

^Frorn Wyatt to Wyattville, . , 
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(Ipubtfiil claim to remote antiquity) down to the present moment. 
Contemplating the venerable pile, incongruous as it may be in some of 
its parts, it is impossible not to dread tlie extent to which the rage of 
improvement may be carried, J*and not to lament the destruction of all 
our past associations with it. 

THE PATRIOT UEFORE HIS EXECUTION.* 

Dulcc et decorum est pro patria mori. 

The clock hath told the parting hour. 

The last that it shall tell to rnc. 

Ere, disenthralPd from lawless power, 

I soar into eternity. 

'I’hcsc massy walls, this clanking chain — 

The strength of man that keeps me here, 

In one short hour shall act in vain — 

Mind is beyond his petty sphere. 

It lives where tyrants cannot go — 

In realms of liberty and light; 

Their utmost malice ends below, 

And leads to freedom infinite. 

I greet thee, Death ! not one weak fear 
Shall pale my brow or shake my liinh ; 

I will not shame the freeman’s bier, 

Or on it leave a stain for him. 

Dauntless Pll die, as fnan should die 
For freedom and the unborn world : 

There’s cv’n a joy thus manfully 

To meet the bolts Oppression hurl’d, 

1 would not linger life in chains, 

Though life to me, to all is dear ; 

I would not court the slave who reigns 
O’er Spain, for lengthen’d slavery here. 

I could not breathe the bright blue air. 

The glorious heaven, the rich sun see. 

And brook that all in Nature fair. 

The breezes, all save man, he free. 

Should I, whom death now sets at rest. 

Repine to lose a few short years 

In bondage past, till age oppress’d. 

And dotage closed a scene of tears ? 

Who envies not the patriot’s doom ? 

He has a joy in dying well ; 

His name shall echo from the tomb 
The oppressor’s, fear and freedom’s spell. 

1 o him the scaffold is a throne, 

His fate a trumpet of appear 

To bondaged nations, that shall own 
His name jt pledge, his blood a seal. 

* These lines were written some time sipce on receiving an account of the spirit 

with which a young Spanish officer met his fate at the hands of Ferdinanff the 
Seventh. He had fought and bled in glueing that ungrateful despot on the throne, 
and no charge was ever made against him other than that of aiding and abetting 
the Constitutional party iti^ restoring to his unhappy ^untry a place among UatlodjS 
worthy of her former renown. The sentiments bere|^^^pres$ed were his own, and 
were delivered just before his execution, or, as he cilpd it, the ** crown of fata 
triumph/" 
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The future iu the passing time Is glass'd^ 

And for the present we must search the past. 

<1 

That we may know the opinion of oiir ancestors who happem^d to 
pass along that busy thoroughfare', 

Where Londoifs column pointing to the skies. 

Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies,” 

soon after the erection of that noble pillar, which forms indisputably 
the finest piece of architecture in London, we present to our readers 
the following extract from an ancient periodical. 

Now, says iny friend, Lll show you a towering edifice, erected through 
the wisdom and honesty of the City, as a very high incinorandum of its being 
laid low, cither hv a judgment from heaven for the sins of the people, or by the 
treachery of the^^apisls, according to the assertion of the monument, who 1 
suppose is as ignorant of the matter as myself; for it was neither built then, 
nor 1 born ; bO 1 believe we are as equally able to tell the. truth of the story, 
as a quack astrologer is by assistance of the signs and planets what was the 
name of Moses^ great grandfather, or how many quarts of water went to the 
world’s drowning. Yon ’ll be much pleased with the loftiness of this slender 
column, for its very height was the first thing that ever occasioned wry necks 
ill England, by the people’s staring at the lop on’t. Do you observe the carv- 
ing which contains the king and his brother’s picture? They were cut by 
an eminent artist,* and are looked upon by a great many impartial judges to 
be a couple of extraordinary good figures. 'fbU edifice, as well as some others, 
was not projected purely as a memorandum of the fire, or an ornament to the 
city; but to give those corrupted magistrates who had the power in tlicir 
hands, the opportunity of putting two thousand pounds into their own pock- 
ets, whilst they paid one towards the building. All that can be spoken in 
praise of it is, that ’tis a monument to the City’s shame, the orphan’s grief, 
the protestant’s pride, and the papist's scandal ; and only serves as a. metropo- 
litan maypole, or high-crowned hat to cover the liead of the old fellow that 
show's it.” 

Asa companion-piece to this picture of the Monument shortly after 
its completion, we will give the same writer s remarks on St. Paul’s, 
then in a half-finished state ; .and as we stand beside him in the centre of 
the pile, from whose summit the dome had not yet begun to spring, and 
look upwards at the blue sky, we may contrast the confusion he do 
scribes with its present architectural order and painted vault, and an- 
ticipate the period when the writer for some New Monthly of a thousand 
years hence, may again look out upon the clouds through its ruined 
and roofless walls, or that still more remote oera when not one stone of 
the mighty pile .shall be left standing upon another, and the most 
learned antiquaries shall even be unable to identify its site. 

By this lime we were come to Cheapside Conduit, pallisadoed in with 
chimney-sweepers brooms. , These we passed, and entered into Paul’s 
Church-yard, where our eyes were surprised with such a mountainous heap 
of stones, that I thought it must require the assistance of a whole nation for 
an age to remove ’em from the quarry, and pile ’em upon one another in 

* Gabriel Cibber, the father of Colley, who died about a year after this notic<* pi 
the has reliefs on the Monumeut, executed also most of the statues of Kings round 
the Royal Exchange, as far as King Charles^ that of Sir Thomas Gresham in the 
piazza beneath, as well as the two admirable figures thatj^tely stood on the gate of 
bedlam, and which Pope in his virulence against Colley Cibber, described^ as his 

brazen brainless brothers.” 
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such admirable order, and to so 3tu|jendious a height. We turned to tlie 
right, where booksellers were as plenty as pedlars at a fair, and parsons in 
their shops as busily searching after the venerable conceits of our vyonn-eatcn 
ancestors, as if they came here for want of brains to patch up a discourse for 
the following Sunday. We "walked a little ftirther and came among the 
music-shops, in one of which were so many dancing-master^s prentices, fulling 
and piping of borics and minuets, that the crowd at the door could no more 
forbear dancing into the shop, than the merry stones of Thebes could refuse? 
capering into the walls, when conjured from confusion into order by the 
power of Orpheus’s hannoiiy. We left these jingle-brains to their crotchets, 
and proceeded to the west end of the cathedral, where wc past by abundance 
of apples, nuts and gingeibrcad, till wc came to a melancholy multitude draw’n 
into a circle, giving very serious attention to a blind l)allad-singer ; and thence 
we turned in through the west-gate of St. Paul’s Church-yard, where vve saw 
a parcel of stone cutters and sawyers so very hard at work, that iiotwiih- 
standing the vehemeitcy of their labour, instead of using their handkerchiefs 
to wipe the sweat from their faces, they were most of tlfbin blowing their 
nails. Bless me ! saiu 1 to my triend, sure this church stands in a colder 
climate than the rest of the nation, or else those fellows arc of a strange 
constiltuion, to seem to freeze at such warm exercise. Yon must consider, 
says my friend, this work is carried on at a national charge, and ought not to 
be hastened on in a hurry, for the greatest reputation it will gain when it’s 
finished, will be, that it was so many years in building. From thence we 
moved up a Jong wooden bridge, that led to the west porticnni of the church, 
where we intermixed with such a train of promiscuous rabble, that 1 
fancy’d we looked like the beasts driving into the ark, in order to replenish 
a new world.” 

** The first part that I observed of this inabruptable pile, were the pillars 
that sustained the covering of the porch. I cannot but conceive, said I, 
that legs of this vast strength and magnitude are much too big for the weight 
of so small a body it supports. From thence wc entered the body of the 
church, the spaciousness of which we could not discern for the largeness of 
the pillars. VVhal think you now? says my friend ; pray how do you like the 
inside? i’ll tell you, said I. — I must needs answer you as a gentleman did 
another who was a great admirer of a very gay lady, and asked whether he 
did not think her a woman of extraordinary beauty:’ — who ansvvxred, ‘ Truly 
he could not tell, for he could sec but very little of her face for patches.’ 

* Poh, poh,’ says the other, * you must not quarrel at that, she designs them 
as ornaments.’ To which his friend replied, ‘ since she has made^ them so 
large, fewer might have served her turn : or if she must wear so many, she 
might have cut ’em less ; and so 1 think by the pillars.’ From thence we 
approached the quire, on the north side, the entrance of which was very’ 
much defaced by the late fire, occasioned by the carelessness of a plumber, 
who had been mending some defective pipes of the organ ; which unhappy 
accident has given the dissenters so far an opportunity of reflecting upon the 
use of music in our churches, that they scrqple not to vent their spleen hy 
saying, ’twas a judgment from Heaven upon their carvings and tneir fop- 
peries, for displeasing the ears of the Almighty with the profane toolings of 
such abominable cat-calls. Though Mr- Baxter, in his Christian Directory, 
expresses these words^^ viz. ‘ As spectacles %re a comfortable help to the read- 
ing of the divine Scriptures, so inusick serves to e;:;hilarate the soul in the 
service of Almighty God.’ 

Afteri^oon, prayers being now ready to begin, we passed into the quire, 
which was adorned with all those graceful ornaments that could any ways 
^add a beecKriing beauty to the decency, splendour, and nobility of so magoi- 
ficent a structure : which indee(|| considered abstractly from the^ whole, is sq 
elegant, awful, and well-composed a part, that nothing but the glorifiea pre- 
sence of omnipotenoe^can be worthy of so much art, grandeur, and indti|try 
as shitieii there to the honour of God, and fahie of human e^itcdKsace. 
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When sprayers were over, which wtre performed with that harn\piiious 
reverence and exhilarating order, sufficient to reclaim the wickedness of men 
from following the untunable discord of sin, and bring them over to the en- 
livening harmony of grace and goodness, we returned into the body of the 
church. We now took notice of the vast distance of the pillars from which 
they turn the cupola, on which they say is a spire to be erected three hundred 
foot in height, whose towering pinnacle will stand with such stupenclious 
Joftiness above Bow steeple dragon; or the Mon iimcnt^s flaming urn, that it 
will appear to the rest of the holy temples, like a cedar of Lebanon among so 
many shrubs, or a Goliah looking over the shoulders of so many Davids,*^ 

As we were thus gazing with great satisfaction at the woiidrous effect.^ of 
humane industry, raising our thoughts by degrees to the marvellous works of 
Omnipotence from those of his creatures, we observed an old country fellow 
leaning upon his stick, and staring with great amazement up towards heaven, 
through the circle from whence the arch is to be turned. Seeing him fixed 
in su<m^-a ruminating posture, I asked him his opinion of this noble building, 
and how he liked fne church. » ‘ Church P replied he, '^tis no more like a 
church than 1 am. Adsheart! It’s more by half like a great goose-pie, and 
this embroidered hole in the middle of the top is like the place in the upper 
crust where they put in the butter.* ^ Prithee,* said I, ‘ honest countryman, 
since thou dost not believe it to be a church, what place dost thou take it to 
be?* ‘ Why,’ says he, ^ 1*11 w^arrant you now, thou think*st me to be such 
an arrant fool I can’t tell, but thou art mistaken, for my father was a trooper 
to Oliver Cromwell, and I have heard him say many a time he has set up nis 
horse here; and <lo you think the Lord will ever dwell in a house made of a 
stable ?’ *That was done,' said I, ^ by a parcel of rebellious people, who had 
got the upper hand of the government, and cared not what murder, sacrilege, 
treason, and mischief they committed.* ^ Why then,* says Roger, *1 think 
in good truth, the cavaliers are as much to blame in making a church of a 
stable, as the roundheads were in making a stable of a church, and there’s a 
Rowland for your Oliver, and so good-by to you,* ** 

In the following sketch, we recognise a character which in every age 
seems to be reproduced and persecuted with the old threadbate ridi- 
cule, and yet to flourish with untliminished pertinacity — we mean that 
of a collector of rarities, in which term we may almost all of us be in- 
cluded, Some accumulate old books, and some old china, others run 
to every end of the town in search of autographs; our wives and daugh- 
ters have each a little museum of their own ; and such antiquaries as the 
fbllowing may pursue their wliimsies, and ride their harmless hobby- 
horse without dreading the raillery inflicted upon Dr. Woodward, by 
the joint malice of Pope and Swift, 

** He *s a wonderful antiquary, and has a closet of curiosities outdoes Gres- 
ham College. He tells you that he has the toolhpickcr of Epicurus, which 
he always used after eating ; it is made of the claws of an American humming- 
bird, and is to be used like a rake,'land will pick four teeth at once. He has 
Diogenes’s laiithorn, which he carried about Athens at noonday to seek for 
an honest man. He says he has some of Heraclitus’s tears, which dropped 
from him in a hard winter, and«arc frozen into chrisUiI ; they are set in a 
locket, and every time any body looks upon it they cannot forbeaV weeping. 
Also a tenpenny nail drawn out of the ark, and though it's iroUf toss it into 
a tub of water, and ’twill swim like a feather. H^ pretends 4o h^ve one of 
Judas’s thirty pence, and every time he looks upon’t he is rewy to hang 
himself. A mighty collection of these sort of trinkets he tells the world he 
fs master of, and some give credit to his ridiculous romances.” 

^ In so musical and poetical an age as the present^ ;we s^Il, MrbapS]^ 
be Siccused of temerity in inserting a song against those double 
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})utes of Apollo, but we shall, Aotwitlistanding, venture iipdn the ox- 
pcrfmeiu if it be only for the sake of its novelty, 

A Sonir agavtst Mustek* 

Musick^s a crotchet the sober think vain, 

The fiddle ’s a wooden projection ; 

Tunes are but flirts of a^vhimsical brain. 

Which the bottle brings best to perfection. 

Musicians are half-witted, merry and mad. 

The same are all those that admire ^em j ^ 

They 're fools if they play, unless they ^re well paid. 

And the others are blockheads to hire ’em. 

CHORUS. 

TIic organ’s but luuiuning, 

Theorbo but thrumming ; 

The viol and voice 
Aic bnt jingle and noise. 

The bagpipe and fiddle 
Goes tweedle and diddle. 

The hoit-boy and flute 
lb but toot a toot tooti 

Your scales and your cliffs, keys, moodcs, and dull rules. 

Arc fit to please none but madmen and fools. 

The novelty of this whimsie/^says the old period periodicalist from whom 
we are quoting, ‘^gave great diversion to the whole company except one, 
who being a musician, and angry to hear his profession so disparaged, called 
for pen and ink, when the following crotchet started from his brain, like 
^sop’s mouse from the mountain, to the great laughter of the w’'holc com* 
pany, 

A Song by a Musician against Poetry. 

Poetry’s fabulous, loose, and prophane. 

For truth you must never depend on’t j 
It’s juvenal Iroth of a frcnzical brain. 

Hung with jingling tags at the end on’t. 

Poets are poor, full of whimsie and flight 
For amorous fops to delight in ; 

They’re fools if they write, lest they get money by% 

And they’re blockheads that pay ’em for writing. 

CHORUS. 

Their soft panegyric 
Is praise beyond merit, 

Their lampoon and satyr 
Is spight and ill -nature. 

They plays and romances 
Are fables and fancies. 

Their farces aiyl drolls 
Are but fit for dull souls } 

While their figures and similes only are fit, . 

Xo please the dull fools that give money for wit.” 
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1IANG£AI)’S MUMOIltS OF THE COORl' OF FKANfK.* . 

A CONTEMPORARY joumal, in a paroxysm of displeasure, lias thought 
fit, in a recent number, to censure the voracity of the public for scan- 
dalous gossip. In this somewhat acrimonious animadversion we can- 
not altogether agree ; and, as the^ party inculpated happens to be oUr 
“ very particular friend,” we feel ourselves moved to avoid the inky 
imputation of ingratitude, — the hicniger est of the poet, — by protesting 
against so much of the charge as will relieve that injured innocent, 
our aforesaid friend, at least from the odium of the accusation. 

That the public arc fond of memoirs abounding in personal anecdote 
we freely admit ; — “ ’lis true, ’tis pity,” &c. : but that they are more 
fond of such high-relishing condiments than any other public, pa.st, 
pre.sent, or to cotne, we utterly deny. Nay, we will go still further, 
and advance that, if they really were so, it would only prove an ad- 
ditional progress in refinement and civilization. Among the idle and 
dissipated of all communities, scandal and detraction will he sought 
after for their own sake; and the baser and more vulgar it is, the more 
greedily will it be swallowcdf But when works of a personal tendency 
are eagerly bought up by the public at large, the circumstance shews 
less a depraved taste among persons not otherwise corrupt, than a 
laudable curiosity in the mass of the people to become acquainted with 
the morals and manners of their superiors, to measure themselves by 
the soidkant models of ])erfection, and to extract from life a code of 
philosophy for themselves, instead of trusting the musty apophthegms 
of omre pretending authorities. 

The passionate desire of penetrating into the human heart, ’and 
wresting from it the secret of every situation, rank, and predicament in 
the scale of fortune, is part and parcel of human nature. It would he 
as reasonable to find fault with the stomach for its carnivorous digesti- 
bilities, which are confessedly barbarous and ferocious, as to be angry 
with this equally inherent and inevitable tendency. In the very teeth 
then of the reviewer’s censure w'.c profess our regret for the destruction 
of the Byron manuscript ; not because, like Discord, in the golden pip- 
pin, we “ doat on a sweet bit of mischief,” but because we are curious 
about every thing that tends to illustrate human nature. That the 
public were most anxious to receive the legacy, there can be no doubt : 
nor could it well be otherwise. They had been taught by the political 
opponents of the poet to consider his intellect and disposition as ex- 
ceptions to our common nature, and to make his personal adventures 
matter of daily remark ; and it was impossible that, thus stimulated, 
they should not look with eagerness for every means for passing a cor- 
rect judgment on $o singular aqd so much disputed a topic. 

Of all the different species of writing, memoirs are at oncoi^the most 
enticing and the most instructive. Placing facts before us, in all their 
freshness, with all their localities and personalities, they makaTis, as it. 
were, present at the transactions they relate. They are to history and 

^ * Memoirs of the Court of France from the year 1684 to the year 1720, now first 
translated from the Diary of tlic Marquis dc Dangean. With historical' MSd cri- 
tical Notes, 2 vols. 870 . . .,,> 1 , •• 
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philosophy what actual dissection is to anatomy ; and any erfccssivo 
fastidiousness concerning the moral turpitude of the tale, is as misplaced 
as a disgust at the putrefaction and foul air of a dissecting-room. For 
our own parts, we are sufficiently advanced in life and in reading to bo 
a little tired of the dry details of carnage and of revolutions, divested 
of all circumstance, and delivered in their most naked generalities. 
Still more arc we weary of those kind-hearted historians who take the 
trouble of manufacturing systems for their readers, driving through our 
brains like Queen Mab, and suggesting to us how to think and feel 
upon every questionable position in kingcraft and diplomacy. History 
at best gives but events illustrated by guesses at their supposed causes ; 
memoirs paint men. 

It is, doubtless, very true that a courtier or a lord of the bed-cham- 
ber, who sits down to chronicle the events of the day, will indulge his 
partialities and his piques ; and that, at best, ho is ntft the very' surest 
of judges in matters of deep concernment. J3ut then, on the other 
hand, his nearness to the actors leaves him less in danger of error con- 
cerning facts ; and the less he is able to grap])lc with state mysteries, 
the less he is likely to mislead his readers by alembicated systems. 
The simplest explanations of facts are generally the nearest to the 
truth ; and we should prefer an account of the game from the dullest 
looker-on, to the best narrative of an hearsay witness. Besides, memoir 
writers seldom stand alone ; and their mistakes and inddelitios are 
generally corrected by the diaries of “ those of the adverse faction.” 

That the memoirs of high aristocratic w'riters should bo full of in- 
trigues, vices, and even worse than vices, may be matter of regret to 
those who would believe, at all co.sts, that liigli station must produce 
an high-toned morality. But if such things exist in nature, we cannot 
conceive a single benefit to be derived from their concealment. 

And it is worthy of remark, that the very censure of which we com- 
plain, follows close upon the most felicitous deductions in favour of 
liberty, derived from the cynical or naa e confessions of a scandalous 
rojf^l memoir writer. Had no such chroniclers ever existed, or had 
their pages fallen into the hands of some hysterical moralist who had 
committed them .all to the flames, the innate vice and corruption of tlie 
a/irien regime would remain unknown ; and man would yet have to 
acquire by bitter experience another practical lesson on the connexion 
betw*een equal rights and diffusive virtue. 

With respect to wounding the feelings of the living, nothing can be 
more unjustifiable than wantonly and falsely to gibbet third persons in 
works of this description. But if great and marking personages will 
indulge in licentious and absurd habits, will make themselves ridiculous 
and contemptible, and if they find their way into the anecdotical ma- 
nuscripts of their tfontemporaries, the public have the same interest in 
the publication, as they have in the pages of the Newgate Calendar. 

If it be thought desirable that man should have been constructed 
with a window in his bea1rt,it is doubly so that great men should be thus 
penetrable \ and so far are we from perceiving the great sin or shame 
in the public avidity for scandalous tales, that we much question whe- 
ther the most oftensive of the recent publications in this genre will not , 
w ork a great public»good, by preventing the recutrence of that disgrace* 
ful voguOi which, for a while, placed peeresses and prostitutes in the 

S M g' 
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close yfeinity of contiguous opera boxes, and which emptied the draw- 
ing-rooms of virtuous females, to crowd the orgies of their impure 
rivals with senators and statesmen. Is there not, indeed, much valu- 
able instruction to be drawn from the expose of idleness, extravagance, 
and heartless dissipation displayed in that very book, which are the 
fruits of our existing systems of education in the higher classes? 
Whatever exists is fair matter of history; and humanity has never 
benefited by that hypocritical prudery which dreads to discover in 
black and white the vice which it is content to tolerate in the powerful 
and the rich, so long as it is known only to exist through a veil, and 
not made matter of quotable record. 

Among th(' numerous collections of passing anecdote, none are more 
pregnant witli matter for amusement and for reflection than the 
Memoirs of the Marquis dc Dangcau. The reign of Louis XIV. is 
still a riddle to \he majority of English readers ; and those of them 
who judge of that monarch and his court by the professed writers of 
histories, will form but a false and inadequate notion of the talents, the 
resources, the crimes, and the basenesses which made the destiny of 
France, not only on that day, but influenced it through all succeeding 
generations. Dangcau, who was constantly about the king’s person, 
employed himself in writing a journal of whatever came to his know- 
ledge in the court, from the dragoonings of the Hugonots to the royal 
inquiries after those who “ heard mass irreverently,” or even after still 
meaner and more unrepeatable details. In his days modern philosophy 
did not exist, and no suspicion had as yet entered the heart of man that 
kings might do wrong. Dangean, therefore, in the simplicity of iiis 
ignorance, never paused to think how his anecdote would tell, but put 
down every thing together, good and bad, wisdom and absurdity, 'and 
left his reader to make the most of the narration. Lemon tey justly 
observes that this character of the author and the peculiar style of 
his work foim no inconsiderable part of the information it aftords. 
Dangean, it seems, had been a soldier and a diplomatist ; he was a 
marked and leading personage at court, a patron of Boileau, and a 
wit among nobles, if he w’as but a noble among wits. The inappre- 
beusive bonhommie with which ho enters upon details of business, and 
the flat dry mode of his telling the most piquant facts, afford there- 
I’ore curious evidence concerning the metal of which great men were 
then made, and are true signs of the times, proving that those who 
judge of the Augustan age of France by its Rochefuucaults and its 
Fenelons, measure the civilization of the country by men who were 
persecuted exceptions, and not examples and illustrations of the moral 
and intellectual condition of the people at large. Works have been 
written during the Revolution to stigmatize monarchical government 
and to blacken the Bourbons* and their ancestors, which were justly 
discredited as the effusions of party malice : but the 'tMie enemies of 
legitimacy, the most dangerous and unanswerable of their opponents, 
are such writers as this Suetonius of the seventeenth century, these 
witting and unconscious ‘^letters of the cat out of the uag,” who record 
crimes and abuses “ <le gaiete de caar” wjio denounce “ sans s’en douterf 
and conceal nothing, because they are not aware that they have any 
thing to conceal. 

So convinced was Madame de Genlis of this truth, that on making 
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her compilation from Dangeau’s endless MSS. she has taken especial 
care, to the full extent of her judgment and foresight, to omit every 
thing that was likely to tell ill for the party in power, with our more 
enlightened generation ; and both by selection, curtailments and occa- 
sional retouchings of passages, has striven to soften down the great 
articles of impeachment they exhibit against the grand monarch. So 
ingeniously indeed has she contrived to extract the sweets, and to 
avoid the sting of her original, that Lemontey has been enabled to pub- 
lish an octavo volume of articles omitted by her, — all illustrative of the 
spirit of JUigorncrie” in which she compiled, and eminently curious 
from their traits of weakness, absurdity, and despotic misrule. In the 
work before us, the translator Ijas judiciously incorporated the most 
valuable of Lemontey’s selection with those of Madame de Genlis, 
which form the basis of his book ; and he has thus ^ven a much fairer 
and more instructive compilation than either of the originals. 

It is impossible to dip into a page of this singularly interesting pub- 
lication without meeting with traits, which, though history would not 
stoop to record them, are well worth whole volumes of history, 'fhe 
king’s regular and daily progress from chapel to the apartments of the 
reigning Sultana of the day, exhibits an union of cant and contempt for 
decency for which no general expression would obtain credit. That 
Versailles employed in its structure 36,000 workmen, that the lead 
alone cost thirty-two millions oflivres, and that the king, on receiving 
the account of its expense, just glanced his eye at the sum total and 
threw the memorandum into the lire, arc fine illustrations of the bound- 
less selfishness of tlie Dis cetjiia pofestas, and contrast fearfolly with the 
frequent anecdotes of the misery and starvation of the wretched people. 

The destitution of Villeneuve, the king’s barber, for immorality, is . 
another good anecdote, and stands well beside the following extract, 
under date of February 12 and 13, 1689. 


' “Feb. 12. 'riiis morning M. ilc Maurcvel, being at his town residence in 
Paris, was awakened by a great noise which he beard in his court-yard 
and in the street, it was' occasioned by bailifls, who had come to seize his 
horses, for a pretended debt of his tailor. He got up in his robe de ebambre, 
and not being able to make this canaille (one of whom, seeing him at th^ 
window, fired at him,) listen to reason, he took his pistols, and killed two of 
them. The rest made a precipitate retreat. M. de Maurevel came here to 
give the King an account of the affair, t^iid to ask justice and pardon from 
him, offering at the same time to go to prison. The King received him 
graciously, "and told him to remain at Versailles till it was, ascertained if the 
affitir had happened as he related it. It is supposed that It will not be at- 
tended with serious consequtyices to him. 


“ 13th. M. de Maurevel received the King’s pardon, and the necesitary 
protections for himself and people. He could not have been better treated/’ 

The Urms “ pretended deht^ and “ canmllef are singularly im- 
pressive. The following, from iiemontey, is not in tjie translation. 
Aug. 6, <1689, 


“ The King has made a present lo the Princess d’flarcourt ofaman wlio 
has killed himself, from which she expects to make good profit. , Hia name 
was Fottcauljt, and bp wwt.said tjf he worth mote, than 20,0Q6 Hvrfis pjf sent)-” 


. We entreat sudi of opr readers who happen to be scatidhliisi^ at 
modem ahatomizih^, not tn suppose that this fair princess Wait ifiven 
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to cut J//5 lier frientls —that is out of the legitiraato routine of fetnak and 
courtly gossiping ; ot that the gallant monarch meant to indulge her 
fondness for “ otamies” by the present of a subject. By the “ riian” 
nothing more was intended than his effects; and no injury was meant 
to the feelings of sorrowing survivors, beyond what is implied in plun- 
dering them of their succession to feed a needy or hungry courtier. 

The article dated Dec. 21, 1 704*, exhibits an equal act of folly and 
injustice. 

“ 2Ist. The bills issued from ihc Mint arc current in business. People 
are obliged to take them as cash, and tl»c King pays interest on them to the 
day of their being repaid. But they will not be received in payment of de- 
mands on the p.art of tlic King. All these must be paid in cash. The 
smallest of these bills are for 500 livres.’* ' 

Another omitted article of Lemontey’s is as follows 

“The Oukes ol^ Burgundy 'and Berry went to shoot on the plain of St- 
Denis, when they killed 1500 partridges. The Duke of Berry killed 300 aivl 
bagged 240, although he did not shoot as well as usual, Ho shot near 700 
times, and yet was not at all inconvenienced by the elfort.” 

Whatever the birds might liave been, this anecdote, we grieve to say, 
deprives our modern converters of field-sports into butcheries, of all 
their claim to originality. It is a true touch of the corrupting in- 
fluence of aristocracy on the human heart ; and as such, we recom- 
mend it Xo the particular notice of Mr. Martin. 

The account of the death of Vauban affords a good lesson on the 
danger of attempting reforms ; but we must abstain from further cita- 
tion, and finish by again thanking the translator for this interesting 
performance. 


AltCHIBALD HAMILTON UOWAN. 

Of all the remarkable men I have met, Hamilton Rowan, I think, is 
the one whose external appearance most completely answers to the 
character of his mind, and the events of his life. The moment your 
eye has taken in the whole of bis fine athletic configuration, you see at 
once that nature designed him to be a great massive engine of a popular 
cause. When he entered lll'e, he might easily have taken his jdaee 
as a leading member of the aristocracy of his country. He had high 
connexions, a noble fortune, manners and accomplishments that would 
have graced a court — but his high and adventurous spirit could not 
have brooked the sedentary forms, and still less the despotic maxims, of 
an Irish state-career. He never could have endured to sit at a coun- 
cil-board, with his herculean limbs gathered under him.^to deliberate 
upon the most expedient modes of trampling upon public rights. As 
a mete matter of animal propensity, bis more natural vocation was 
to take the side of enterprise and danger — to mingle in th<j tumult 
of popular commotion, and leading on his band of citizen-soldiers “ to 
the portals of the Castle, to call aloud in their name for tlie minister 
to come forth and resist at his peril the national cry for “ Universal 
'Emancipation.”* This was his election* and his conscience coincided 
with his impulses. He became, as might be expected, the idol of the 


See his trial in Howell’s State Trials for 1794. 
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populace, and, Aronj tlic qualities which made him so, too foynulable 
to the stale to be tolerated. He was prosecuted and convicted, by a 
tribunal of very doubtful purity* of feeling too ardently for the poli- 
tical degradation of Ireland. Thus far Hamilton Rowan had acted 
upon tlie principles of an Irish reformer, and if he avowed them in- 
discreetly, or pushed them too far, he suffered for it. In his im- 
prisonment, which he at least considered as oppression, he was pro- 
yoked to listen to more dangerous doctrines. He committed himself 
m conferences with a spy wlio procured a ready access to his presence ; 
and to avoid the consequences, effected his escape to a foreign laud. 
After several years passed in wandering and exile, the merits of his 
personal character prevailed against the remembrance of Iiis political 
aberrations, and an act of royal clemency, generously conceded with- 
out any humiliating conditions restored him once more to his country. 
1 here he has since resided, in the bosom of domcsti(*quiet, and in the 
habitual exercise of every virtue that can ennoble private life. He lias 
the satisfaction, too, in his old age, of finding that in a public point 
of view, his debt of gratitude to the crown has not been wholly 
unpaid. In Ins eldest son (Captain Hamilton, of the Cambrian fri- 
gate) he has given, to the Hritish navy one of its most gallant and 
distinguished commanders, and for whose sake alone every man of 
a generous spirit shoidd abstain from gratuitous and cruel railings 
at the obsolete politics of the father. 

Hamilton Rowan’s exterior is full of intcr'est. Whether you 
meet him abroad, or in a drawdng-room, you arc struck at opce 
wiMi bis physical preeminence. Years have now rendered his frame 
le.'S erect, but all the proportions of a noble model temain. In 
his youth he was remarkable for feats of strength and activity. The 
latter quality w'jis put to no ordinary test, in a jirincipal incident of 
Iiis life, to which 1 shall presently refer. His lace, both in feature and 
expression, is in strict accordance with tlie rest of Iiis person. It has 
nothing denoting extraordinary comprehension, or subtlety of intel- 
lect ; but in its masculine outline, which the workings of time have 
bi ought out into more prominent relief — in the high and bushy 
brow — the unbleuchiug eye — the compressed lips, and in the com- 
posed yet somewhat stern stability of expression that marks the whole, 
you Gnd the symbols of high moral determination — of fidelity to prin- 
ciple — of self-reliance and self-oblivion, and above all of an un- 
compromising personal courage, that coidd front every form of dan- 
ger iacc to face.f The austerity of his countenance vanishes the mo- 
ment he addresses you. His manners have all tlie fascination of the 
old school. Every tone of his vpicc is softened by an innate and 
unilcviating courtesy that makes no distinciions of rank or sex. In the 
trivial details of common life, Hamilton Rowan is as gentle cbtp- 
pliment^ry to men as other men are m their intercourse with females'. 


* See the motion for a new trial, and tlio documents there used.— Uotrell’s State 
Trials. . , ■ 

t While I. write,. I am assisting my recollection by a drawing of Mjr. ‘libwan, 
rxecuted by tbc manly and truth-leUing pencil of Conie'rford— a pera9il|,by iJe iray, 
of so mucbgcniiis it bis profession, and SO estimable and inteHectnal oniN^fiti that 
I shall probably be tempted one of theae days to tiirtl hiS. own art iipo» him, and 
present bis friends, through the New Monthly, with a„skttcJi,of himself. , 
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This supvity of demeanour is not the velvet of art ; it is only one 
of the signs of a comprehensive philanthropy, which as habitually 
breaks out in acts of genuine sympathy and muniticent relief, wherever 
a case of human suffering occurs within its range. 

The circumstances of Hamilton Rowan’s escape from imprisonment, 
as I once heard them minutely detailed, possessed all the interest of 
a romantic narrative. The following are such of the leading particu- 
lars as I can recal, to my recollection. Having discovered (on the 28th 
of April, 1794,) the extent of the danger in which he was involved, 
he arranged a plan of flight to be put into execution on the night 
of the 1st of May. He had the address to prevail on the gaoler of 
Newgate, who knew nothing farther of his prisoner than that he was 
under sentence of confinement for a political libel, to accompany him 
at night to Mr. Rowan’s own house. They were received by Mrs. 
R. who had a sufper prepared- in the front room of the second 
floor. The supper over, the prisoner requested the gofler's permis- 
sion to say a word or two in private to his wife in the adjoining room. 
The latter consented, on the condition of the door between the two 
rooms remaining open. Me had so little suspicion of what was medi- 
tated, that instead of examining the state of this other room, he con- 
tented himself with shifting his chair at the supper-table so as to 
give him a view of the open door-way. In a few seconds his pri- 
soner was beyond his reach, having descended by a single rope, 
whicli had been slung from the window of the back chamber. In 
his stable he found a horse ready saddled, and a peasant’s outside 
coat to disguise him. With these he posted to the house of his at- 
torney, Matthew Dowling, who was in' the secret of his design, and had 
promised to contribute to its success by his counsel and assistance. 
Dowling was at home, but unfortunately his house was full of com- 
pany. He came out to the street to Mr. Rowan, who personated the 
character of a country client, and hastily pointing out the great risk to 
be incurred from any attempt to give him refuge in his own house, di- 
rected him to proceed to the Rotunda (a public building in Sackvillc- 
street, with an open space in front), and remain there until Dowling 
could despatch his guests, and come to him. Irish guests were in 
those days rather slow to separate from the bottle. For one hour and 
a half the fugitive had to wait, leading his horse up and down before 
the Rotunda, and tortured between fear and hope at the appear- 
ance of every person that approached. He has often represented this 
as the most trying moment of his life. Dowling at length arrived, 
and after a short and anxious conference, advised him to motiht his 
horse, and make for the country-house of their friend Jjlr. Sweet- 
man, which was situate about four miles off, on the nortnern side of 
the bay of Dublin. This pla^e he reached in safety, and found 
there the refuge and aid which he sought. ' After a delay of two three 
days Mr. Sweetman engaged three boatmen of the neighbourhood 
to man his own pleasure-boat, and convey Ha'inilton Rowan to the 
coast pf France. They put to sea at night; but a gale of wind 
coming on, they were compelled to put back, and take shelter under 
the lee of the Hill of Howth. While at adchor there on the follbwitig 
morning a small revenue-cruiser sailing by threw into the boai( copies 
of the proclainations that had issued, offering 2060^. for the apprehen- 
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sion of Hamilton Rowan. The weather having moderated, the boat 
pushed out to sea again. They had reached the mid>channel, when a 
situatibn occurred almost equalling in dramatic interest the celebrated 
“ Csesarem vehis” of antiquity. It would certainly make a fine 
subject for a picture. As the boat careered along before a favourable 
wind, the exiled Irishman perceived the boatmen grouped apart, pe- 
rusing one of the proclamations, and by their significant looks and 
gestures, discovering that they had recognized the identity of their 
passenger, with the printed description. ‘‘ Your conjectures are right, 
my lads,” said Rowan, “ my life is in your hands — ^but you are Irish- 
men.” They flung the proclamation overboard, and the boat con- 
tinued her course.* On the third morning, a little after break of day, 
they arrived v’ithin view of St. Paul de Leon, a fortified town, on the 
coast of Bretagne. As the sun rose, it dispersed a dense fog tliat had 
prevailed overnight, and discovered a 'couple of mites behind them, 
moving along under easy sail, the British Channel fleet, through the 
thick of which their little boat had just shot unperceived. 

The party, having landed, were arrested as spies, and cast into prison, 
but in a few days an order from the French government procured their 
liberation. Hamilton Rowan proceeded to Paris, from which, in a 
political convulsion that shortly ensued, it was his fate once more to 
seek for safety^ in flight. He escaped this time unaccompanied, in a 
wherry, which he rowed himself down the Seine. The banks were 
lined with military ; but he answered their challenges with so much 
address, that he was allowed to pass on unmolested. Having reached 
a French port, he embarked for the United States of America, where 
at length he found a secure asylum. 

Hamiltpn Bowan, though of Irish blood, was born and educated in 
England. In his youth he acquired a large property under the will 
of his maternal grandfather, Mr. Rowan, a barrister and lay-fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who, in a kind of prophetic spirit, made it a 
condition of the bequest, “ that his grandson should not come to Ireland 
until after he should be twenty-five years old.” 


DON ESTEBAN; OR, MEMOIRS OF A SPANIARD, f 

This work owes its interest not to any uncommon display of talent, 
but to a display that is quite as rare, and occasionally much more use- 
ful ; nanusly, a united disposition and faculty to relate facts siniply and 
faithfully, and leave them to produce their own impression upon the 
reader. This, %dded to the possession of a great variety of personal 
information, connected with at once the most interesting and im^^^ant 
event of qip: times — the invai^gn of SpAin — has contributed tq ^rot 
duce,' UndCT the form of Memoirs of a living Spaniard, a ver^ curious 
and amusing book, and yne which, while the circumstances it relates 

* It is now several years since the particulars of Mr. Rowan’s escape were re- 
lated to me by a frienn, as they been cornmnnicated to him by the pi^&cil^l 
actor himself; and my present recollwtion is that the above incident was ndtlh* 
eluded. I have (iflen beard it, as I have given it, from olbev sourees. 

f Don Esteban, or M^ohrs of a Spaniard I written by bimaelfy 3 vats. • 
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arc sirHicicntly uncommon to*' give the relation of them die elFcct of a 
romance, arc placed before us in a manner to satisfy us that the work 
is nothing less. 

Assuming a title similar to two other works which have lately ob- 
tained a very deserved success — we mean Anastasius, or Memoirs of a 
Greek, and Hajji Baba, or Memoirs of a Persian — Don Esteban, or 
Memoirs of a Spaniard, resembles tliosc works in nothing but in the 
various illustrations it ailbrds us of the present state of society and 
manners in a highly interesting and but little known country : for that 
the actual state of manners in Spain, close at hand as it is, is but little 
known to the rest of Europe, is no less true than extraordinary. In 
fact, the present views, feelings, and moral condition of the Spanish 
people in general, though too well known for the maintenance of that 
respect in which they have till lately been held by contempttrary na- 
tions, can pcrh{||)s, , upon, the whole, be less accurately judged of than 
those of any other previous period of Spanish history. 

We will not say that the simple and unpretending work before us 
goes tbe full length of furnishing this desideratum: and, perhapji, the 
mere fact of its being written by an exiled Spaniard — exiled in con- 
sequence of his political feelings, opinions, and connexions — precludes 
the possibility of this being the case. But thus much we can safely 
say of it, — that wc know not where else the enquirer into matters of 
this natiD’C can-gathcr so much information of the kind alluded to: al- 
ways taking it for granted, as indeed the style, matter, and every thing 
connected with tlie work leads us to do, that the author actually is 
what he pretends to be, and is not writing under an assumed character. 
His name, indeed, and the names of the other parties connected with 
the merely biographical portion of the work, he confesses arc assumed. 
And this seems no more than was necessary under the circumstances. 
But he assures us, that the actual facts which are related are to be re- 
garded as matter of liistory; and in connexion with the greater part of 
these he gives us real living names; wliich at once lays him open to 
exposure if his statements are not well-founded. 

It is \ipon this ground therefore — namely, the alleged truth of the 
various extraordinary statements contained in the work — that we shall 
lay a short account of it before our readers, and present them with 
some of its singular details. 

The work opens with some domestic scenes and occurrences con- 
nected with the author’s life, at the period of his being a youthful stti- 
dent at the University of Valladolid. But as these, and indeed all the 
details immediately connected with the author himself, are much less 
curious and'interesting than the various collateral evepts and persons 
that vve are introduced to in the after part of his narrative, we shall 
pass over much of the introductory matter, in order to reach that pe- 
riod when he is induced, young as be is, first to connect himself with- 
the guerilla parties that arose almost immediately on the invasioii of the 
French, and afterwards to enter the regular Spanish army. 

The opening details to which we liave referred above occupy hbout 
half of tbe first volume, and are interesting chiefiy on account of tbe 
clear insight they give into the domes'icic manners of several different 
clashes of the Spanish people. We pass tliem over> however, to come 
to those more immediately connected with Napoleon’s invasion. 
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Tile following account of the death of a deserving General, tiy tlie 
hands of the people whom he had just been defending, affords a strik- 
ing illustration of the state of public feeling at the commencement 
of the contest. The account is thus introduced by the author 

“ At that time, indeed, the Spanish generals, like their jgovernment, had 
authority only so long as they acted in unison with the feelings of those 
whom they commanded. Whether successful or unfortunate, they were 
equally obliged to submit to the will of their troops, or rather armed pea- 
sants. Those leaders who were imprudent enough to act contrary to it were 
immediately branded with the name of traitors, and literally torn to pieces by 
the enraged populace. There was hardly a large town in Spain that had not its 
victim.’'— “ As soon as the latter General (Cuesta) found thatj Ccvallos * 
was likely to be sacrificed to popular fury, he had sent to Avila, where he 
then waS;^;' party of cavalry, with orders to convey him safe to his presence 
and have him tried ; but principally with the intention of screening him 
from the ferocity of the people. Cevallos set off from tha^city accompanied 
by his wife and children, and escorted by the ftfw cavalry soldiers who had 
been sent in search of him. In his way to Valladolid he suffered a thousand 
insults, and more than once had his life attempted. On coming within half 
a mile of Valladolid, the unfortunate man, as if foreseeing the fate that 
awaited him within its gates, and wishing to spare his unhappy wife the hor- 
rible sight of his death, alighted from the carriage, and mounting a saddle- 
horse, pushed forward escorted by two soldiers, the rest remaining round the 
carriage. The news of his approach had already spread throughout the city, 
and a crowd of the lowest rabble hurried along to the city gates. No sooner 
had he entered than one of the market women cast a large stone^at bis head, 
which unfortunately struck him on the temple and brought him down, im- 
mediately a mass of people, armed with all sorts of weapons, fell upon his 
prostrate body, and in less than five minutes it was a mangled corpse. It 
will scarcely be credited, perhaps, that one of these tigers in human shape, 
after stabbing him with his knife, drank of the blood that gushed out from 
the wound I His fainting wife entered the city shortly after^ and the bar* 
barian populace, exulting in their cruelty, received her with the severed 
limbs of her husband, stuck on poles, sticks, swords, and daggers! To 
such a pitch of frenzy had the wild effervescence of the popular feeling 
arrived.” 

Another specimen of the horrors connected with a war like that 
which the Spaniards were waging at this time, and we will proceed to 
other matters. 

“As we were proceeding through by-ways, the high road being impassable, 
wc overtook a young woman leading^sa mule loaded with two large trunks. 
She was crying bitterly for the loss of her husband, who had been killed in 
that days battle. She was now a destitute widow, and her whole property 
was in those two trunks. Before she could relate more of her melancholy 
story we reached our country house on the banks of the Duero, and ipvited 
her tn for the night. We found it crowded with strangers, whor bad taken up 
their quarters there. They were all welcome, and we managed for ourselves 
as well as we could. The young woman who came with os, begged her t>vo 
trunks might be deposited carefully in oneV>f the rooms, and taking a key 
from her pbeket. she eagerly opened them; but what was the horror and 
surpiiae of all pfSeht at nnding a dead infant in each I The grief of the un- 
fortunate molner caun'ot tte described j she fell into dmutdfui convulsions, in 
which we thought she would hive expired. At last a torrent of tears came 
td relteve hcri and^ having recovered the power of speech, she informed vs th&t 
when sher^cived t^e nows of her husband’s death^ and of the advanci^ of 

* Cevallos had beeo in oomOuutd of Segovia, but bad jtrst compelled bSf cede 
it to the French troopib . ' 
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the Frfinch army, her children were both lyinjs; ill of the small pox. The 
physician told her that their lives depended on not being exposed to the 
air; but no carriage or covered cart was lo be had. To remain in the town 
was impossible^ and, therefore, having with great difficulty procured a mule, 
she placed her babes in the trunks, and hurried away. Her grief and the 
continual alarms during the journey, made her quite forget that if exposure 
to the air were dangerous, the total want of it must prove fatal,” 

At this period, the arrival of Napoleon in person, and the spread of 
his troops over a great part of the Peninsula, had almost broken up 
every thing like domestic intercourse throughout the country, and car- 
ried dismay and destruction into the hearts of the most distinguished fa- 
milies of its population. The following may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the behaviour of “ the politest nation in the world,'* under these 
circumstances. As real names are given, we suppose the story must 
be received as acunple statement of facts. 

General Dufreys was ift the habit of coming lo our house to dine with 
a superior officer, who was billeted there. In his various intrusions into our 
apartments, he had met with my sister Mariennc, and fallen violently in love 
with her; (of course I mean the love that such a man was capable of feel- 
hig) 9 but being unable to gain her heart, he endeavoured, by every possible 
means, short of absolute force, to get possession of her person, ftut when 
he found himself unsuccessful in this attempt, he turned his views to an ob- 
ject more worthy of liis passion — to a maid-servant of ouis — whom he suc- 
ceeded in debauching by Clint of presents and promises. She was now raised 
to the honour of being his acknowledged mistress ; and he, on the departure 
of Marechal IJcsiiires, being made Governor of Valladolid, gave a grand ball 
in honour of himself, out of the pockets of the inhabitants, (as was usually 
the case), to which the principal town’s-people were inviied. Of course my 
mother and iny sister Marienne were not forgotten ; but they both deter- 
mined not to be present, and therefore sent an answer declining the honour. 
This was not .admitted ; on the contrary, one of the General’s aide^-de-camp 
came in person to intimate his Excellency’s displeasure, in case they failed lo 
attend. Notwithstanding this threat, they persisted in their first resolution. 
The hour of the ball arrived, and they had not made the slightest prepiiratiqn 
for the dance. The music struck up, and the dancing commenced, yet still 
they were absent. The Governor, who had giveit this ball chiefly for the 
])urpose of mortifying my mother and sister, immediately perceived it, and 
sent an officer, with a piquet of soldiers, with express orders not to return 
without them, in whatever dress they might be. The soldiers accordingly 
arrived at our house, and, entering their room, took llicin away by force, and 
conducted them to the Consistorio, insensible to their supplications and 
tears. There his Excellency, the Gencriil, received them with taunting and 

E oss abuse, and then led them to the principal end of the room, where my 
ady.Governess, lately our servant-maid, was sitting under a most magnifi- 
cent canopy. To her Ladyship they were obliaed to make their obeisance; 
after which, my mother, with all her aristocratic feelings of blue-blood, was 
obliged to sit on her right hand, and Marienne on her left. This was not the 
only humiliation they received (vi that hateful night; for the servants who 
handed the refreshments round, being instructed how toact, evetjy they 
passed, asked her Ladyship — ** Will your Excellency lake ally refreshments 
■ — and then presenting some to the other ladies tvho were hear, passed on 
without noticing my mother or sister. On€^would have thought that these 
degrading insults would have satisfied the mean, savage Frenchman ; but bo, 
Marienne must dance — nay, she must dai^e with him! Thus the poor girl 
was dragged about the room, like a doll, till he himself, tired of the sport, al- 
lowed his victims to withdraw ! Early next day, he sent^a note to my father, 
intimating that in consequence of his family having Twisted his Orders, he 
expected lo receive five hundred dollars by twelve o'clock, without which his 
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house would be pillaged. The five hundred dollars were paid, and thu^ended 
the dancing party.— So much for French politeness and French elegance of 
behaviour." 

The remainder of the first volume is occupied with the relation of 
various adventures, connected with the yotithiul Esteban’s first excur- 
sions among the Guerilla partizans, and hijs journey to join the regular 
army, to which he has now been appointed ; and in connexion with 
the former, we are introduced to the celebrated Capuchin friar, who was 
the first to raise and organize a Guerilla force, and also to the famous 
curate Merino, who employed himself in a similar service- 

At the opening of the second volume we find Esteban in immediate 
connexion with the Marquis Porlier, to whom he is sent on amission; 
and we have some interesting anecdotes and descriptions relating to 
that celebrated cliief. Shortly afterwards, too, he is sent to Mina on 
a similar errand ; and we are made acquainted with mjiny curious par- 
ticulars, which he becomes possessed of during these excursions, re- 
lating both to the conduct of the French troops, and to that of the Gue- 
rillas — who, after all, must be considered to have been the grand stum- 
bling-block of Napoleon in his march of insane ambition. 

All these details, however, we shall pass over, in order that we may 
vary our extracts by one or two connected with the domestic manners 
of Spain in the present day. Esteban is severely wounded in a ren- 
contre with the enemy, and is compelled to remain, for a considerable 
period, at the house of a friend of his family, and in a town where 
the domestic arrangements of the inhabitants h£id not as yet been over- 
thrown. 

“ As our manner of living enjamille at Agreda was in the usual Spanish 
style, a description of it may be not altogether uninteresting to such of my 
readers as are unacquainted with our domestic manners. 

“ Between seven and eight in the morning, the servants enter our rooms, 
to draw aside the window curtains, and serve up chocolate to those who pre- 
fer tateing it in bed ; which is generally the case with the elderly people and 
the heads of families. In the same tray in which the chocolate is served to 
the gentlemen, there is generally a little silver plate, containing a live coal 
to light their cigars, which invariably follow the choco|ale. This occupies 
the time till about eight, when they usually rise. Thos« who are religiously 
inclined proceed immediately to church, to hear mass, or to confess and take 
communion. On returning home, they take breakfast; which consists ge^rally 
of some made dish, or eggs a^d ham, and sometimes of a basin of sopait M mo, 

“ The young ladies sometimes accompany their mammas to church oi a 
morning ; but not usually, for it is only on Sunday that the omission would 
be an unpardonable sin. When they do not go to church in the company of 
their parents or brothers, they are followed by a servant, and are never seen 
out of doors by themselves. Those demoiselles vybo are not fond of long 
masses on a Sunday, go either very early, in a kind of deshabille, th«r long 
hair fioating on their shoulders, with a i^<wama, .a shawl, and a mantillas, 
in which they wrap their faces so completely that it is almost impossible tO; 
recognize them ;. -or they go to the mass which in some of the churches is 
said at once, and which u|,e priest gets throngh with ^ueh singular rapidity, 
-that one cannot. help remembering he has not yet breakfasted. 

At- this mass the ladi^ nevdiiuiUto assist in. their finest . basquina^ and 
lace veils. ^ Np jhavif}, conceals the of the stays; a]t most a sil[h/ 

kerchief; sr%caihlIy,piQned« hides ^oin mortal vievv thiecharms beneaithV But 
the waist ts seen m qjl itodrmihiiitye dimensions^.leayihg between i| andi 
falling Arms two apertures, notwithstanding the care that is taken io 
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keep the elbows close to the body, and In a straight line with their hips ^ a 
fusliion, by the by, which I do not admire, though 1 grant it contributes* 
to keep the chest elevated ; but it encroaches too much on our military' 
style, and introduces a stifTness which is altogether inconsistent with femi- 
nine grace. 

“ About noon, the ladies are at home, employed in their needle work, 
or some other occupation ; for^l must do the Spanish ladies the justice to 
say, that though the gentlemen seldom set them the example, they are never 
idle; for even when visiting their friends, they carry their work in their re- 
ticles. This being the time when they receive the morning calls of their 
acquaintances, the gentlemen drop in to entertain the ladies with their con- 
versation ; often bringing those irieucls who have just arrived in town, and 
to whom the lady and gentleman of the house never fail to make an offer of 
it, and of every thing it contains. The facility with which a stranger gains 
admission into any house renders society the more varied, and manners the 
more open and lively. After such an offer as I have just alluded to, the party 
is accepted to go a# often as he pleases. 

“ The sound of the brass mortar in which the various Itcrbs for the sauces, 
&c., are pounded, indicates that the dinner hour is fast approaching. The 
visitors then take their hats, and wish the ladies a good appetite, 'rhis hap- 
pens, generally, at one, and in a few houses between two and three. Imme- 
diately after dinner, tliey all retire to their respective rooms, to take the 
siesta, or afternoon sleep — a custom I had not yet contracted, except in the 
most sultry days of summer, when the intensity of the heat produces a lan- 
guor and a drowsiness which are irresistible. 

“ In the afternoon, about sunset in the summer, and at three in the winter, 
the ladies and gentlemen all repair cither to the Alainedas, or shaded walks, 
generally by the side of the rivers ; or to the Tapias, or walks along the city 
walls, that arc sheltered from the cold winds, and enlivened by the sun- 
shine ; the choice of these depends on the particular season of llte year. 
After the promenade, all retire to a bottillcria to drink ices, or go home 
to take their chocolate j and in the evening they go either to the theatre or 
else to the tertulia.” 

The rest of this volume is occupied with matter chiefly connected 
with the progress of the war, and runs parallel with the course of^ poli- 
tical events up to the year 1814. 

The commencement of the third and last volume of Don Esteban 
is occupied with majay curious particulars connected with the In([uisition, 
the restoration of which was among the first acts of the restored Ferdi- 
nand’s government. The author is, through the intrigues of some of 
his eftemies, thrown into the prison of that Institution; whence he es- 
capes by the assistance of a political friend, and is by his inter- 
vention enabled to procure an appointment in the Iloyal Guard, 
which is stationed immediately about the King’s person : accounting to 
us (though not very satisfactorily) for his acceptance of such an ap- 
pointment, by stating the possibility of its giving him the means of 
procuring the recall of his father — who had been exiled since the 
King’s return, for his previous ^lolitical opinions. 

After directing the reader’s attention to an interesting accotint bf the 
celebrated bull-fighter of the day — Candido — whom Estcban'novi* first 
h.ad an opportunity of seeing, we must confine the rest of our extracts 
to some most singular passages relating to Ferdinand himself, and.tlie 
scenes which the author professes to hav^been an eye and ear witness to, 
during the performance of his official duties about the King's person. • 

The following portrait of Ferdinand will he read, t^ith interest. 

It is not easy for me to describe the various feelings with which I be- 
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heiJ, for ihe first lime, the author of my country's .misfortunes. Curkisity, 
iiidigiiution, .ind disgust vvcro'so blended together, that it is impossible to 
say which predominated most: but the impression his whole appearance left 
on my mind was more defined. His figure, large beyond proportion, does 
not exceed the middle height ; his countenance, pale and sickly, has no pe- 
culiar expression about it, save a vacancy of thought, corresponding to the 
flacciditv of his appearance; his features, though rather marked, do not offer 
any of tnose characteristics which might be expected from one who so in- 
variably pursues the same line of conduct ; there is even a versatility about 
them which astonishes without pleasing ; — a forehead running backwards ; a 
nose in the form of a hook, an inBexible mouth, with the lower lip protrud- 
ing beyond the upper one, and in a straight line with an ill-shaped chin, low 
and flat cheeks, and long and straight jaws, form a disagreeable tout-ensemble, 
almost amounting to deformity. His eyes, though not quite large enough to 
be called fine, are by far the best part of his physiognomy ; they even possess 
some animation, and enliven a little the melancholy aspect of the whole 
countenance. His habit of constantly smoking has lurncishis teeth nearly 
black, and given his breath a disagreeable odour, perceivable even at some, 
distance,” 

The latter part of what follows is scarcely credible, considering the 
open manner in which it appears to have been acted. The reader 
must .at all events bo left to judge of it for himself. All we can do 
is to say that the author, who in his preface declares that all he lias 
related is to be received as simple matter-of-fact, here repeals the as- 
sertion in a note. 

“ Every day the king gave audience to those who had any thing to ask, in 
summer at about five, before he went to the promenade, and in winter after 
his return from it. In the six years of absolutism, the usual number of peti- 
tioners who came daily, amounted to about forty, and there remained almost 
every week about a hundred and sixty jiersons, vPho had not $ucceede(} in 
seeing the king. In the time of the Constitution, the number of those who 
came weekly never exceeded thirty. In these audiences the king stood bc- 
liind a kind of balustrade ; the captain of the guards a little further on his 
light hand, a gentil hoinbre on his left, and a garzon bcliind the captain of 
the guards. The memorialists came in by one door, and as they knelt down 
to deliver their petition into the king’s hands, were at liberty verbally to ex- 
plain the contents of it, and then retired by another door. The king in taking 
the petition, gave it to the captain of the guards, who handed it over to the 
garzon, and, if he formed on the spot the resolution to grata the demand, he 
first doubled one end of it. All these petitions were afterwards read to him 
by the secretary of decrees, and if he granted their request, he would write 
the letter C, otherwise an N. 

** Many of those amorous int|ipgues, which he carried on in a mdst scartda- 
lous and nptorious, manner, ^sprang from these audiences. Whenever he saVir 
a lady at them who pleased him, he nodded to the captain of the guajpjs, who 
in his turn made a sign l6 the garzon, who never faded to go and imet the 
fair petitioner as she left the hall, and inform her he had orders from 
captain of the guardsdio desire her to call at bis apartments, on the foUov^ipg 
day such an hpuf, to receive hi^ majesty’s answer. H ither the hing came, 
andgrantec^tir sSfus^d her request, according as he found her disposed to grant 
or opp^e his Jvvaihes. . fipme, of the most abandoned, woul^n have throi^h’ 
similu iheaos,;ahd it|vder various pretences, obtained large sums.df money. . 

tilled lady, df Castille, yt'hpse house I visited alo»<«t dally, was ogee 
single out’ iff thd above inantiec. Citing upon her otjS tubMing about 
eleven, £ W|s^P>*!sed to see sdippst every pane of gdoss ih hfft ajMrttntmh 

the loOkii^^bli^ cbiuiueyHaraatnentsi h^ iUto U tiiouiSnd 

piecesy artlX : hrt^kfelt china apsvice stat^er^ about fhi grpuod, 

the lady heiSeif wiiS jeclinibg bn a SoTSi her face bpVered with a handker- 
chteiVand Weeping most '‘bitterly. I begged her to explain the reason of that 
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cxtr^ipriiinarY sight ; she wept and hesitated a long time, and at lost told me, 
that having nad occasion to demand a favour of the king, she had gone with 
her daughter to his audience and received an intimation by the garsoni to 
repair on the following day to the Duk^ de Abgon’s apartments, where she 
had met the king, who told her, in no very delicate terms, that he bad be- 
come enamoured of her daughter, and must see her next day^ for which 
purpose he* would go to her own house tp breakfast* ,As it was impossible 
for her to refuse him admission into her house, she made the necessary pre- 
parations to receive him, but desired her daughter not to appear* In fact he 
came that morning accompanied by the Duke de Alagon, and finding that 
her daughter was not called, notwithstanding his repeated, commands, be- 
came so outrageous, that he, assisted by the Duke, broke every thing in her 
apartment, as I saw it there, and after loading her with abusive language, 
retired" fulminating threats against her ! 

The following story is not less extraordinary. — 

‘^Another night, while I was on guard at thil doorof the king's apart- 
ments, I received the order not to call to arms if the king come out. 

Soon after he made his appearance, and all my com%nes, as was customary on 
these secret occasions, hastened to their apartments behind the screen. Be- 
fore he went out, he gave the queen to uuderstand that he was going to the 
office of the Minister of Finance to transact business ; a thing which he was 
in' the habit of doing both at night and in the morning; but the Infante 
Don Carlos, who haa particular reasons to be displeased with his brother, 
and who had heard him make an appointment with the duke and Chamorro, 
came soon after into the queen’s apartments, and informed her of it. At 
first she wquld not give credit to it, but the Infante, the better to convince 
her of the truth of this, took her to the king^s cabinet, where he ought to 
have been, and then caused llie duke and Chamorro to be called to her, who 
also of course could not be found. 

** Her jealousy thus c?jpited, she became excessively irritated, and waited 
the4cing's ffeturn. No sooner did he appear, than sh^ received him, not with 
her usual blandishments and smiles, but with sharp nails — tearing handfuls 
of hair from his head, and at the same time saying in Portuginese, — * So 
you've been with the Captain of the Guards to see your mistress, eh ? — Well, 
take that 1' 

*^‘:Fejrdinand, surprised at this unusual reception, tried to learn who had 

f iven her this information, and having found it out, went in a rage to the 
nfaate^s apartments, and striking him on the face, told him angrily, that no 
one Imt a tattler like him would have been guilty of such a trick. 

The Irifante, seizing a shovel, shook it at him, saying that at that moment 
he neither considered himself as the Infante, ^nor him as the King, and chal- 
lenged him to fight a duel, as he would not brook such an insult. Ferdinand, 
who to his other good qualities joins that of cowardice, was quite alarmed at 
^se^ng the Infante seize the shovel, and raiv avyay, vowing he would send 
. him into exile, and have his life if he could. In fact, on the following day 
he caua^ a decree to be drawn up for the banishment of the Infante to Arau- 
ju^z, tin he could be tried: and called upon his cqghsel to sign it. .One of 
the^ counsellors, a man possessing more prudence and foresight thatt his 
master, and a little more boIdnesS^han his colleagues, said, that althotgb he 
knew he himself were to be condemned to death, he would not sign tuch a 
decree ; for he cpnsidered the throne as already tottering to its by 

the discontent which was daily becoming more general, aUd which chuld not 
fail to be considerably increased by such a step. ' This, and the pfaycf® the 
other -Infantes, obliged Ferdinand to sacrifice to policy hijl' thirst for ven* 
geance.^^ ^ ^ . > , . ' • 

The last volume of these memoirs contains mufeti i[patter;s€ar<^^ less 
curious than the foregoing ; but we must here close our ^ 
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Wk have been favoured, through the medium of an eminent literary 
friend, with a copy of an original MS. of Earl Bothwel, in old French, 
of which the following is a carcAil translation. It was written during 
his captivity in Denmark, and the original is at present in the royal 
library at Drotlningholm. Frona this a copy was taken by M. Backman, 
an officer in the Swedish service, ’through permission of Coant Wetter- 
stadt, the minister, and transmitted (duly authenticated, as may be seen 
at the end) to this country in August last. It is a most valuable addi- 
tion to our collections belonging to an interesting period of Scottish 
history ; and nothing of the kind, that we. are aware of, was ever sus- 
pected to exist. In order to give a clearer view of this MS. as a whole, 
wc insert the following extract of a letter respecting it, from M. Gran- 
berg, historiographer to the present King of Sweden. 

In the latter part of the l6th century, the Chevalier ife Danlzay was re- 
siding ill the North ofEurope, as Ambassador from France to the Courts of 
Sweden and Denmark. Oaring the time of his abode in the latter country, 
tile Earl of Bothwel arrived there together with his followers, on board se- 
veral vessels, having fled from Scotland. Being unable to land, and driven by 
contrary winds, the Earl was thrown on the coast of Norway, and was there 
taken by some Danish seamen, who carried him as a prisoner into Denmark, 
where he was confined during a long lime. He wrote, while in prison, an 
account of the adventures he had met with in Scotland ; and as he was not 
able to get the Manuscript conveyed into the hands of the King of Denmark, 
he applied to the French minister, M. dc Dantzay, who took the requisite ' 
measures in his behalf. 

********* 

“ It is said that this document was given to King Gustavus III. Who had 
it deposited among his valuable colleHion in the’ Castle of Drottningholm. 
The Latin inscription at the commencement testifies that it was given to the 
Royal Library of Copenhagen by a Doctor Plumius (set- note below')-, and it 
was probably carried 'away from that institution, or from some place ia 
Zealand, by one of the Swedes, when Charles X. made a descent upon that 
island. From the descendants of this Swede, it must have passed into the 
hands of King Gustavus 111.” 

The MS. is labelled “ Affairs of Earl Bothivel ( Boduel) anno 1568,*’^ 
and commences with the title Declaration of the Earl of J^othiceV^ 

, , — — 

In order that the King of Denmark and the council of his kingdon^ 
may be better and more clearly informed of th,e wickedness' and 
treachery of my accusers ,Iiereunder named, I have (as WmmarilyhAs 
1 am able) explained and truly declared the causes of diA troubles 
comrqotions which bav^ oftcurred : of wbiph they alone havd^^haen 
principal authors and promoters from the year 1559 to the presept 

I have similarly declared their caltni^nies, and the misclnef and 
meat thay have' occasioned to myself : which statement I can and 
maintam t» he true, as (widi God's assistance) any one, may dearly' ^ 
and understand* 

At of Twelfth day, ISflS. * 

— ■ 11... „ i. h„ r.., . ... t i j .-i-T- n 

* At the the maouseript, and on the first page, is the > 

iasenptkui _ 

Ex dmHm Wl CLAVPII PWMU^ jr. Z'. Ufaftortj.-iatMfc 

Rt^ E^ ettetni, c|p 

<lu xnn AuguHi, • 
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Hfere follow the names of the principal chiefs and authors of all 
the troubles and seditions in question. 

Earls Murray,* Lord Lindsay, 

Atthel, Secsetary Ledington. 

Glencarn, The Clerk of the Register, 

Morton, The Clerk of Justice. 

Marr. 


Also those who have joined the above-named in these latter troubles. 

Lords Hume, Tillebairn, 

Sawquhair, The Mayor of Edinburgh, 

Sempel, Sir James Balfour. 

Reufuen. 

The above-named, tii’ed of the obedience and fidelity which 
they owed to their superior, began to concert measures and hold 
secret assemblies in all parts of the kingdom, in order to excite 
the common people to favour their views. And the better to per- 
suade them that their cause was just and good, they put forth the 
pretext of desiring to uphold religion ; and thus the conspiracy 
they had formed against their Queen (I shall forbear to mention 
many other offences of which they are guilty) commenced by laying 
siege to the town of Leith, and their efforts continued to be di- 
rected against her Majesty, the members of her council, and her 
other faithful subjects in the said town. Also they persecuted those 
who were scattered over the country at their different residences, 
and who had refused to join their party, doing tliera all the mis- 
chief in their power, by pillaging their houses and castles, and caused 
infinite detriment to many worthy persons in all parts of th'e king- 
dom, notwithstanding the Queen, with the nobility and others of 
her subjects, had previously resolved to reform the said religion 
and put it in good order, without however subjecting them to any 
restraints. 

l^oreover, not content with this, they persevered in their wicked 
maebina^ions, and prepared the way for new troubles by giving free 
ingre.ss to the English, our ancient enemies; uniting themselves 
in secret alliance with them against the Queen and those of her 
kingdom. They renewed the siege of the town of Leith (which 
,,they had been forced to abandon) in order to expel the French, who 
were in possession of the town, and defending it against our ancient 
enemies aforesaid. i 

The most Christian king had, a short time before, married , the 
young Queen of Scotland; in consequence. of which event the no- 
bility and others of the subjects of the kingdom made .him jef tain 
promises, and even sent letters by special messengers tq ^- 
jesty in France, tendering him their allegiance^ a)^,hec»me.,gdod 
subjects *. but I am ignorthtt of the cause thht induced tbeth to do so. 

In the mean time, in consequence of reinforcements ffom Eng* 
land, the Said town had surrenderedji agreeabljy to a treaty betwreen 

: — : 

* In this prthography we have adhered to the inanuseH|Mt« 
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her said Majesty and the Queen of England, and negotiated by 
their ambassadors : in which treaty it was stipulated that all former 
hatred and animosity, as well on die one side as on the other, should 
be at an end. Nevertheless, in the malevolence of their hearts origm or 
they carefully sought out those who had previously offended them, 
or impeded their proceedings during the said siege ; especially my- 
self, who (although unworthy of such a distinction) had been 
appointed lieutenant-general of the Queen my mistress, to provide 
for the exigencies of the war ; in the course of which I had, accord- 
ing to the laws of arms, taken several prisoners, both Scotch and 
English, and in all respects had done my best to acquit myself of 
my duty. Moreover I had captured upon the frontiers a certain 
sum in money, which had been sent from England for the pay and 
maintenance of their troops. 

Shortly after the surrender of the town of Leith*and the return 
of the French to their own country, his most Christian Majesty 
died. Upon which the Queen, by the advice of her friends and at 
the solicitation of her faithful subjects, thought of returning to her 
own kingdom. Which design she put in execution, the better to retuinsfrom 
confirm the alliance and treaty above-mentioned, and to reward her 
faithful subjects for the services they had performed during her ab- 
sence. Among others she rewarded me much more liberally and 
graciously than I had deserved, a circumstance which incensed my 
enemies to the greatest degree, and induced them to exert them- 
selves so successfully to my detriment as to deprive me of the fa- 
vour and good-will of her said Majesty. Abo they caused the dis- 
missal of tlie Earls of Arran and Huntly ; the said Earl Arran as 
being a near relation of her Majesty, and therefore eligible to suc- 
ceed to the crown ; and Earl Huntly and myself as being capable 
of frustrating their designs. 

The principal agent in this seditious proceeding was Earl Mur- Mamwvrci 
ray, an illegitimate brother of her said Majesty, and formerly canon 
and prior of St. Andrews, who considered that our ruin would be sorted to m 
very advantageous to him ; that when we should be disposed of, «• 
he should easily accomplish the object he had in view, namely, (hat 
of becoming tlm second perstm in the kingdom ; and that afterwards to the ^ 
he should contrive that the Queen, the nobility, and in short all 
ranks of Scotchmen, would unanimously consent to his bemg heir to 
the crOwn, as well as hb issue or next of kin, in the event of the 
Queen dying without an heir. 

And to give a colouring to his presumption, be fabely gave out 
that Karl Arran and myself (who had recently adjusted a little dif- 
ference that had formerly existed between us) entertained dengns 
against hb hfe, as tvel} as against ibdt of oertain other 
of the (i6Qn(til i aim t|»t I nad it‘ in oonlempladon to tale ^ 

Queen sflrFrbef aw convey her away i»y <^i- ' ‘ 

dences in which 1 should deem her p^soo mmt famvn, , 

In cQimequmcb of aecusatknp Vbre curdarol'^to 

close conibenieait ln'* tim CbstJe of Edinbusi^, imtwiMwdkti !««»»»•»«» 
had demands! that judicial pmcee^gi sMd be insdtuted# fed , \ 
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that Sve should be legally heard in our defence, as such an aiiair 
required ; which demand was not however acceded to. 

Earl Huntly, who had been charged with the same offence, and 
was not on his guard against his enemies, was surprised while on 
a journey, and secretly put to death by the said Earl Murray. 
The son of Earl Huntly was also taken, tried, and condemned; 
and the whole of their property forfeited to the crown. 

On being informed of this scandalous murder and most unjust 
persecution, I began to consider within myself by what means 1 
might ascertain the real opinion and feelings entertained by the 
Queen towards me ; and succeeded in learning that she was per- 
suaded I had been accused from motives of personal animosity and 
envy ; but tliat at the present moment she was quite unable to 
afford me the^^smallest assistance, being in fact destitute of all au- 
thority. She recommended me, however, to do the best I could 
for myself. 

In consequence of this favourable reply, I used my utmost ex- 
ertions to obtain my release from continement, and having suc- 
ceeded, determined to proceed to France by sea. A tempest, how- 
ever, drove me upon tlio coast of England, where the Queen of 
that country received me with great demonstrations of friendship, 
as did also several of her faithful servants, far beyond any thing I 
could have expected, especially as during the war 1 had done serious 
mischief upon tlie frontiers of her kingdom, as well as to those who 
inhabited them. 

I afterwards quitted England and proceeded on my journey to 
France, having previously received certain letters from the Queen 
of Scotland addressed to his most Christian Majesty and the mem- 
bers of his council, the object of which was to secure to me the 
distinctions conferred there upon the nobility of our country, accord- 
ing to the tenor of an ancient treaty passed between the two said 
kingdoms of France and Scotland. Having obtained these, 1 
received letters from the Queen of Scotland, in which she com- 
manded me to return to her dominions for the following reasons. 

The Queen being aware of the crafty and malicious designs of 
her enemies, and being desirous oi‘ tranquillizing her kingdom, and 
of establishing good order therein for the benefit and relief of her 
subjects, resolved to marry a young prince of her own blood, who 
to that end had come from England to Scotland ; trusting, (as rea- 
sonably she might,) that none would presume to offer any impedi- 
ment to Buch union. Nevertheless, the seditious persons before- 
mentioned did oppose it to the utmost of their power ; 7 because 
they desired before all things that the Queen should have no issue, 
for the reasons already stated, and because they could not endure 
that any one should have authority in the kingdom besides thein- 
selves; and they could not but foresee that their ihfiuence. would 
be diminished by the said marriage. 

For this cause, having consulted with each other, they^resolved 
to murder the said prince; arid conttoked their friends and accom- 
plices to that end. Also, shortly after the marriage of the said 
Queen and the said Prince, the ^aid conspiratdrs deliberated with 
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each other about seizing the said Queen, carrying her awa'y and 
detaining her as a prisoner; the which they afterwards effected, 
wickedly and in violation of their faith and promises, as well as 
of the conditions upon which they had agreed among themselves, 
as will appear by what follows. 

Being at that time returned from France, her Majesty gave me The con- 
the command of a certain military force, composed of her faithful 
subjects and my own particular friends, with whom I did my utmost 
to drive the said Earl Murray out of the kingdom of Scotland into 
England ; the which I accomplished. At the same time the states 
were assembled to enquire and determine as to the property to be 
confiscated to the crown. 

Among the accomplices of Earl Murray, there were some who Fouuii «c. 
followed the court of the Queen, and who, in order to avert the sen- 
tence, excited fresh disturbances by means of a murder perpetrated of signor 
on the person of a Signor David, an Italian ; which murder was Dand. 
committed in the drawing-room of the Queen at the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, during her supper, when none of her guards was present, 
nor even any of those who observed the said Queen. And if (to 
avoid the danger) several gentlemen and myself had not escaped 
by a window at the back of the building, wc should not have been 
better treated ; it having been so agreed between them. The least 
that could have happened would have been, that we should be com- 
pelled to connive at so wicked and detestable an act. 

The said murder having been committed by the advice and at Eari Mor. 
the instigation of the accomplices of Earl Murray, the said Earl 
returned from England, hoping to seize the reins of government RuthvYn, 
and detain the Queen prisoner ; she having been previously very and otutiv. 
much confined to her own residence, called St. Croix, (Hellirodis.*) 

As an excuse for the said murder, they alledg'ed that they had Their raise 
received the positive commands of their King, both by letters and g[ve”co- 
otherwise, to commit it. louring to 

Having escaped out of the residence of the said Queen, and 
being in safety, we collected together some of our best friends and 
of her Majesty’s faithful subjects, in order to rescue her and the 
King her husband from the captivity in which they were detained. 

Which design we accomplished, partly by stratagem and partly by 
force. The following day their Majesties proceeded together 
towards Edinburgh with a good escort, and pursued Earl Murray Four thou, 
and his accomplices so actively that they were forced to leave the 
country. Moreover, the Queen, being highly indignant at such an Eari Murray 
assassination, held them in great hatred ; as did also the nobility and 
the rest of her subjects. But the King himself held them in still country^ 
greater detestation ; for, immediately upon his arrival in the said >econdtime. 
town, he caused to he proclaimed and published, that all that Declaration 
the said murderers (who had killed the said David) had affirmed, 
touching his Majesty, was bj them falsely invented ; and expressly 
commanded all ranks, officers, and subjects of the said kingdom, tue imvoc- 
to make diligent search and anrest those who should have been eon-^ 

-■ ' ' — tnaAraied 


Holyrootl'litiase. 
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thtyhad cemcfci With the raid nmrdererc in the raid act; whosoever they 
received might be, and punish them with death ; and that if any should- be 
found to lend them secret assistance, they should receive corporal 
punishment. Further, that those who should faithfully execute 
his said commands should be liberally rewarded. And, to set an 
example to others, he in the mean time caused -to be arrested four 
of those who had been present at the said murder ; two of whom 
were executed on the spot. ' 

Their hatred As soon as some of the friends of those who were in exile were , 

for the King made acquainted with the severe punishment awarded them by the 
of hHe."* King, they failed not to apprise the others of it ; who, in conse- 
ciaratioo. quencc thereof, conceived such a violent hatred to his Majesty, 
tliat they diligently sought all means to be revenged of him, as 
well on account of his denial of the letters ' and other instructions 
they alledged to have received from him, as from the conviction 
entertained by themselves and others, that, during his Majesty’s 
life, they would never be able to live in Scotland in safety, but that 
they should always be alike uncertain of their life, their property, 
and their honours. 

The ma- Some time afterwards (the better to accomplish their malicious 
the**^^ort designs) they promised to forget the past, and, by acting the part 
IdToforthc of sincere friends, satisfy those whom they had formerly offended 
accompiuh. treated in a hostile manner. By such representations and fair 
ireirdL words they Solicited all who had it in their ppwer to assist them 

iigni. in recovering the good graces of the Queen. Among others, they • 

addressed themselves to me with the same view ; upon which I 
did what I could for them, insomuch that they obtained their re- 
quest: for they placed great reliance on me, on account^ of the 
favour bestowed on me by her Majesty, and of the free access I had 
to her ; the which I bad acquired solely by the faithftil services I 
had performed, as well in the wars of her late mother, as in her 
own ; in furtherance of which I had several times exposed my life, 
besides incurring considerable expenses ; for which, however, she 
has liberally recompensed me, as well by presents, as by various 
appointments of authority with which her Majesty has honoured me. 
My deiibcr. When I had obtained for them the favour they sought, and they 
were permitted to follow the court, I deliberated with myself 
about retiring to live peaceably after the imprisonments and exile 
I had suffered, and withdrawing from a scene of political hostility 
and revenge. ' 

Theiif dis. In the mefiui time those to whom such favour had been shown, 
jiiuniation. followed the court, conducted themselves in so obe- 

dient, so devoted, and so benevolent a manner, that all the gentry 
of ’the kingdom rejoiced al it exceedingly; especially on account 
of the extinction of the animosities which had previously disturbed 
the said court. Notwithstanding which they never- ceased to per- 
severe in their evil intentions ; seeki^ day and night the means df 
taking the King’s life. • , ' * 

Some time afterwards the King, ioeing attacked with the small- 
pox, slept at a place called Kirkfield uo avoid endangering the 
health of the Queen and the child), until he should recover ; and 
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this by the common consent of the Queen and of the members 
of the council, who were desirous of preserviou the health of all 
three. 

Then the traitors, perceiving the occasion to be so suitable toFiShudi- 
their purposes, placed a quantity of gun-powder under the king’s 
bed, and afterwards set fire to it, whereby he was blown up and 
killed. This was done at the residence of Sir James Balfour, upon Death nf the 
whom the Queen had conferred a benefice and the government of 
the Castle of Edinburgh, and to whom she had confided all her **®‘’'*"‘*’ 
treasure, jewels, plate, dresses, and furniture ; the said Castle being 
the strongest place in tlie kingdom. 

On the night that this was committed several members of her F.vidence 
council were lodged, as usual, at the residence of the Queen, called 
St. Croix (Hellirodis*) ; I was also lodged within the building, in tliat JuTKing*" 
quarter where the guard is commonly stationed, wbfeb consisted of wa« benay. 
fifty then. And whilst I was yet in bed, and my first wife, a sister *'*• 
of Earl Huntly, with me, her brothers came in the morning to ap- 
prise me of the King’s death ; at which I was much grieved, and 
many others with me. 

The said Earl Huntly was of opinion that we should instantly 
hold a consultation as to the best means of securing the traitors 
who had committed the said act. 

We were then commanded by the Queen, who was much dis* 
tressed and afflicted,^ together with the members of the council, to 
assemble some troops, in order to make diligent search for the said Humiy knd 
traitors, and if possible to arrest them. This we proceeded to do ; 
and being at the house where the King was lying dead, we first th^Que" n° 
caused his body to be taken and placed under the care of a suitable and her 
guard ; and then, having found a barrel (or cask) which had con* 
tained the powder, we kept it; having first inspected it to see what 
marks it bore. In the first moments of fury we arrested several 
persons suspected of the fact, and detained them until they gave us 
sulRcient evidence of the place where they were when the murder 
was committed ; and in the mean time I continued to make diligent 
enquiry into all the circumstances of the case, never imagining that 
I should myself be suspected. However some of the members of the 
council, fearing lest the attention of the Queen and myself should be 
directed to them, entered into a league witli each other against her ’n>eir en. 
Majesty and us to prevent it. They accordingly exerted aU their 
maiice and ingenuity, by affixing letters and placards at night to the ^onuiwo 
court'house, the church-doors, and about the streets and high-ways, 
in order to render me and my friends suspected of the said act. 

On learning that I was by these means censured, and accused of My earnwt 
having committed such a crime, of whifih I and all mine were Ibno- ** 

cent, (as *I hall God to witness,) 1 besought the Queen and hm' 
eouiKti W allow legal ^{oceedings to be instituted against me ; in' 
order that if, upon strict enquiry, I should be found guilty, I 
be punished as such a crime would deserve ; but if found innocent, 

- — — ^ • 
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M truth I am,) that such scandalous reports should ceas^i 
This request was granted ; and. on the day appointed for the trial» 
the members of the council assembled, together with many of the 
nobility and common people, in the place where I was to be ar- 
raigned. Among the said members of the oouncil and nobilityi 
who were to sit in judgment upon the question, were the following 
persons, wlio were decidedly hostile to me : — Earl Morton, Lords 
Reufueu, Lindsay, and Sempel, the secretary, the clerk of the 
courj:*, and the clerk of the register. When the charges against me 
had been read, and my adversaries (especially their principal, the 
Earl of Lennox, who had been summoned, but did not attend,) 
were convinced that there was no just cause of complaint against me, 
affecting either my person, property, or honour, I was, according to 
the laws and customs of the country, by the direction of ray judges 
and with the consent of ’my opponents then present, declared in- 
nocent, and absolved from all that of which I had been accused; 
which consisted of having assisted in compas.sing and committing 
the murder perpetrated on the person of King Henry, my lord and 
master ; which charges could in no wise be supported ; while I, on 
the contrary, proved, by the respectable witnesses that I produced, 
in wlidt place I w'as when that calamity occurred. On, hearing that I 
was declared innocent, my opponents and enemies rose and earnestly 
besought me not to proceed against them bn account of the unfound- 
ed charges they had brought against me ; but the feelings of their 
heart and the fair expressions of their lips were completely at vari- 
ance, as I have since experienced, and continue to experience even 
now. 

For the second time, according to the usage of the country and 
the laws of war, I caused public proclamations to be read in 
Edinburgh, and letters sealed with my own seal to be affixed to 
the church-doors, the court-house, and other public places, in the 
form following : — “ For the defence of my honour and reputation : if 
there be any onet whether noble or commoner, rich or poor, disposed 
to accuse me of treason, secret or overt, let him present himself, that 
I may give him combat in this ^njust cause.” Which challenge no 
man ever thought fit to accept. 

For the third time I made my excuses before a general assembly 
of the three estates : comprising the nobility of the country ; all the 
bishops, abbots, and priors ; and all the principal inhabitants of the 
kingdom ; by which as.sembly my whole trial and sentence were 
read and revised, in order to determine whether my cause had been 
legally tried or not, .and whether atiy fraudulent proceeding had 
occurred respecting them. It was then said and declared that the 
whole had been conducted iVith rectitude and justice, and according 
to the law of the country, so that I accordingly remained free and 
aciiuitted of all accusation. Moreover, it^was decreed by public 
proclamation, that from that day forward no one should presume, 
on pain of death, to accuse or calumniate either me or mine on 


* The French expression is “ Itgrfffitr" or “ Itsrrivain de lajuHitt" 
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account of the said transaction. After I had gained my chuse, (as 
has . been stated,) there came to me at my own house, of their own 
irw will and without being solicited, twenty-eight members of the 
said parliament ; namely, twelve earls, eight bishops, and eight 
gentlemen, who did me the honour of offering me their support and 
friendship as follows : — 

First, they declared their conviction that 1 had done my duty in The poiue 
defending my honour against the charges which had been preferred 
against me ; and secondly, their determination on that account to guppor” ** 
employ their persons, property, relations, and friends, and every made to me 
thing dependent upon them, in defending me against all who should 
thenceforth in any wise persecute me on account of the said crime, uam'ent.**^ 
Moreover, each of them thanked me, particularly for the friendly 
manner in which 1 had behaved towards them ; adding that the , 

Queen was now a widow ; that of children she had liut one, a young 
prince ; that they w'ould not consent that she should marry a 
foreigner ; and that I appeared to them the most worthy of lipr 
of any in the kingdom. That these things considered, they had 
resolved to do what they could to facilitate such marriage, and 
that they would oppose all who should endeavour to raise any im- 
pediment to it. 

At the same time they consulted together as to how I might legi- My wife r«- 
timately repudiate my first princess, according to the divine laws 
of the church and the custom of the country ; upon which question 
they immediately came to an agreement. Also, they forthwith con- . 
ferred with the Queen about the means by which our marriage might 
be regularly solemnized in presence of the church. 

The marfiage being accomplished, and every thing relating to it My mar. 
duly and regularly completed, I was pre.scnted with the government 
of the kingdom, to the end that I might establish good order therein, of scutund. 
especially on the frontiers of England, on account of the murders, the mrm- 
pillage, and robbery there committed on both s'^s. To this de- of the 
sire . I acceded ; and accordingly departed froi^Edinburgh with 
the Qtieen, who was desirous of accompanying me as far as a cas- ceed to the 
tie situated at about seven leagues from the town of Bortuick, to 
where she proposed to remain till my return. order!'**' 

On arriving upon the frontiers I found the enemy so strong as 
to make it impossible 1 should accomplish my intentions ; where- 
fore I returned immediately to the said Bortuick (where the 
Quean had remained) to assemble greater forces. 

At this time the before-mentioned seditious persons, my enemies, sixth m. 
seeing that, 1 had taken the field with only a very small force, 
exerted all their efforts to surround me and take my life. 

I accordingly proceeded witlt all diligence to collect together my Two thou, 
friends *ai^ the faithfiil subjects ;of the Queen. In which I so far men. 
succeeded that I delivered the Queen from the said castle, and put 
our enemies to flight ;*whom I pursued as far as Edinburgh, where 
they were received;; the said town and castle abandonii^ us dnd 
surrendering to them. 

Earl Huntlv, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and several other 
members of tbe^duncil, who were at that time in the ss^ town of 
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Ediniiurght armed themselves immediately that they saw this 
change, to defend themselves against the seditious party, and to 
preserve the said town *, which design, however, they were unable 
to accomplish, their opponents being too strong ; so that wo were 
disappointed in that quarter. 

Finding themselves unable successfully to oppose the disaffected, 
the said Earl and Archbishop, in order to provide for their own 
safety, voluntarily surrendered to the Castle, upon condition that 
they should be at liberty to quit the place whenever they might think 
proper ; but this stipulation was disregarded by the opposite party. 

Then the Queen and myself, in order to rescue them, departed 
from the Castle of Dunbar with as many men, faithful subjects of her 
The two Majesty, as we could collect in so short a time, and approached 
»h"fleid" * about a German league of the said Edinburgh : whereupon 

the disaffected iame forth from the said town, and encamped opposite 
to us within the range of gun-shot. 

- Shortly afterwards there came to us a gentleman deputed by them, 
who presented us with a printed* statement of the causes which 
had brought them there, as follows : — 

They de. First, to deliver the Queen from the captivity in which I held 
cauMiof And, secondly, to revenge the murder of the late King, already 

their taking described, of which I and mine were accused, 
arm*. With rcspcct to the first point I replied, that I was not in any wise 
holding the Queen in captivity ; but on the contrary, that I loved 
and honoured her as she deserved : for the truth of which statement 
I appealed to herself. 

With regard to the second, I continued to deny having partici- 
pated in, or consented to the murder of his said Majesty ; adding 
that, although I had been already clearly and sufficiently justi- 
I accept the j stJU ready, if any gentleman of honour and unexception- 
Lo*rd*und°^ able extraction was disposed to accuse me of such a deed, iramedi- 
»ay. ately to defend pny honour and my life between the two armies ; 
agreeably to the letters on that subject which I had formerly caused 
to be published in Edinburgh, and to the ancient usages of war. 

Whereupon it was answered, that there was one, Lord Lindsay, 
who was prepared to meet me in the field ; which proposal the Queen 
and the gentlemen who were with her considered unreasonable, upon 
the following grounds : — that the said Lord Lindsay was not of 
such a parentage as to be comparable to me, nor of such an ancestry 
or house; and that, moreover, I was a husband worthy of the Queen. 

Nevertheless, I so persuaded the Queen and all of them by the 
many reasons 1 urged, that they eventually consented that the com- 
bat should take place. 

The cbai- Shortly afterwards I repailed to the field of action tp await the 
Irmaklf 'his antagonist, where I remained till very late in the eveit- 

appearaiice! h© tl’d not liowcver make his appearancp, as I will prove (when 
necessary) by the testimony of five thousand gentlemen, upon pain 
of forfeiting my life. As night approached, I prepared to give battle 

— ■ 


* Supposed to mean written. 
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totfae«neiny, by putting ray troops inraarohing order; tiiey*also 
doing the like on their side. 

The Queen seeing me and her good subjects on the one side and 
the seditious party on the other, ready to commence hostilities, 

Grange (who was one of the best officers among our adversaries) 
reminded her of the motive of their being there assembled, which The Queen’* 
was to deliver her Majesty from tiie miserable bondage in which I 
held her, the which she openly denied before all ; and seeing us her aikdged 
ready to commence the attack, she, being anxious to prevent by all captivity, 
means in her power the effusion of blood on either side, went over The Queen 
to them, accompanied by the said Grange, in order to discuss the 
subject and arrange matters quietly. And believing that she might feced. 
go over to them in safety, without fear of treachery, and that no one 
would presume to molest her person, she requested me not to ad- 
vance farther with my troops. Upon which I advi.ted her to look 
well to what she was about to do, and not to sacrifice herself to ^^eln/not 
her own good intentions ; tidding that I was well acquainted with tlie “> reiy upon 
treachery of their hearts, and that if she failed to consent to their 
proposals, they would take her prisoner, and unjustly deprive her of 
her authority. Also I besought her to retire to Dunbar, and suffer 
us to defend her just cause, agreeably to our desire of honouring 
and serving her, and to our devotion to the public welfare and the 
repose of our country. Finding it, liowever, impossible to divert 
her from her purpose, or to induce her to listen to ray representa- 
tions, I entreated her at all events to demand a guarantee of safe- a guarantee 
conduct for her person, with certain other conditions which I should ^ 
propose. Whereupon Grange gave his own solemn promise and^fe*yde- 
assurance to that effect in their name. manded. 

And it should be mentioned that the said Grange represented him- Fabeauur. 
self as being sent, at the unanimous request of their whole party, •"*** 
for the sole purposes of tendering their allegiance to her Majesty as 
their superior, and of giving her assurances of safe conduct in nego- . 
tiating with them ; and that each of them, according to his slatioi). 
and dignity, desired nothing more than to give her (after God) all 
honour and obedience, in every thing that it might please her Ma- 
jesty to command. 

When every thing was agreed upon, under a promise of invio- 
lable adherence to the terras stipulated by the two armies in pre- 
sence of the nobles and others then assembled, the Queen requested 
me to return with my troops to Dunbar, where she would speedily 
join me, or at all events 1 should hear from her. 

. Wl^refoife I departed from her, according to her desire, relying 
upon the solemn promise which had been given, as well orally as in 
writing. Thase things being considered, it is easy for any one to 
perceive^that their intention was, had always bera, and is, still, to 
invade dte' authority ai^ power of ffie Queen their natural^ princess, 
and under the pretext already stated (that she was deprived of^the 
free exerirfse df hef^a»Awlty)'*o assume the direction eff her king- 
dom, and dve thelaw therei^. 

Every tmn| being thus arranged, I quitted the Queen; andishte Th« Qa#*n 
went over to them, whn innaoediately toqk possession of her person t*k«ni>ri- 
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and. placed it in safe custody ; first, at the Castle of Edinburgh, 
where she rernained only one night, and the following day at 
another, situated on a small island, called Lochleven ; to the end 
tliat she might be unable either to appt'ise us of what had occurred, 
or to hear from us, and also from fear lest we should take measures 
to rescue her. 

Seeing the tardy and treacherous proceedings of our enemies, we 
assembled with the gentlemen hereafter named, and the nobility, 
first in the West, and afterwards in the North, advising of the means 
to be adopted for her Mjgesty’s deliverance. 

The Duke of Schettelarault. 


Earls. 

Bishops. 

Lords. 

Huntly, 

The Archbishop of St. Andre, 

Heris, 

Argile, , 

The Archbishop of Glascau, 

Setoun, 

Crafurdt, 

The Bishop of Dunkel, 

Oliphant, 

Errel, 

A herd ill, 

Bridt, 

Merschal, 

Murray, 

Bortuick, 

Eglentoun, 

Ros, 

Gray, 

Cassels, 

Dumblcu, 

Ogelby, 

Rothes, 

Gallaway, 

Glams, 

Montrois, 

Argcil, 

Jester, 

Caithnes, 

Brcthin, 

Sommeruel, 

Suclerlandt, 

Ilis, 

Drumraundt, 

Montheith, 

Lowat, 


Abbots of Arbroth, 

Saltoun, 


Dimfermelingh, 

Forbes, 


Mcurlirous, 

Elphinstoun, 


Kylwimingh, 

Flemingh, 


Deix, 

Kinlos, 

Glenlois, 

Corsrau'old. 

Leuingstoun, 


We were all of opinion that it would be prudent to wait a short 
time, and not pursue them hastily whilst their first fury lasted, 
and whilst they were naturally expecting wc should attempt to rescue 
the Queen ; whose life would certainly have been put in imminent 
danger had we immediately done so. 

The coimcu It was, however, unanimously resolved by all that were there 
recotn. present, and those who were unavoidably absent ratified the decision 
tTproewd by letters under their seal, that I should proceed to France by Den - 
to France by mark, where I might provide all things necessary for .>the present 
mark* f®*' Sending of a military force into Scotland, as 

well by sea as by land ; also for the purpose of laying a complaint 
before the King of Denmark, and of relating to him the circCimstances 
of our case ; all of us conceiving that by these means the said king 
might be induced to give me his good advice, succour, aid, and 
favour ; the better to insure which, it was further agreed that T 
should tender him my services, and^the offer of every thing in my 
power. This measure, they were convinced, would meet the Queen’s 
approbation; but for greater security I contrived* to obtain her opi- . 
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nion upon it, which was, that she entirely concurred with tHi advice 
1 had received, and begged ine to put the plan in execution as 
speedily as possible. 

This done, I embarked from the north of Scotland with the de- * embark 
«ign of following the advice above stated. And having business in 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 1 went there, but remained only Scotland, 
two days. I, however, went ashore in the Shetland Isles, where 1 1 arrive at 
met with some vessels from Bremen and Hamburgh, with the 
masters of which I endeavoured to make an agreement as to what I 
should give them per month so long as they should continue in my Shetland 
service ; for owing to the haste with which 1 had set out, I had isie*. 
been unable to provide myself with suitable vessels, and had been 
compelled to take such as I could find, which were very small. 

The agreement I made with the man from Bremen, named Girard 
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Hemlin, was that I should pay him fifty crowns pei*month as long 
as he might remain in my service; and that if his vessel should be 
lost, or I should be desirous of purchasing it, I should give him 

and for the guns on board one hundred crowns more ; as 

shewn by the contract executed between us. I also made the same 
conditions with the man from Hamburgh. But some of my enemies 
arrived in the place while I was on shore at the iiouse of the re- 
ceiver, and separated niy vessels, as I shall proceed to explain; 

The disaffected party had collected together four vessels, well *neinies 
armed and equipped with military, the chiefs of which were the be- ^ith7o'"r* 
fore-mentioned Grange and Lord Tillebairn, who at day-break eii- tcsmIi. 
tered a harbour of the said islands, called Bressesund, where four 
of my vessels were lying. And when the masters of my vessels 
perceived them, the whole of niy military force being on shore, they 
cut their cables and those of their boats, and retired to another har- 
bour called Ounst, at the north of the same island. 

However, their principal vessel observed diligently that vessel of 
mine which was the worst sailer, and chased it. My vessel was a- 
head, and theirs followed ; and it happened that both of them struck 
upon a sunken rock, so that their vessel, which was their best and 
served as admiral, remained there, whilst mine, although somewhat 
damaged, got off. 

When I learned that the enemy proposed coming a.shore to pursue 
my party, I hastily embarked with them at the said port of Ounst, 
where I did not intend to remain, but merely to make head against 
my enemies. But their three vessels overtook and pressed me so 
vigorously, that being unable to resist, I was compelled to make 
sail, and direct one of my vessels (containing the remainder of my 
plate, accoutrements, and furniture, which I had carried away from 
the Castle of Edinburgh) to proceed* to another harbour, called 
Scbalowtf, and there agree with the before-mentioned Hamburghese, 
and with him to follow Qie, who was proceeding to Denmark as 
before resdved: 1 also directed that they should bring away die 
remainder of my eompanions whom 1 had left on the island. 

My adtwmams pursued and annoyed me in such a manner, that oar *n. 

* . . ■ . gi>Sment 

' ' '' ' " ' I I' ■ "I ' ' I 
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I vfts cDtnpelled to maintain an action widi them for the space of 
three hours : at length one of their balls carried away the mainmast 
of my best vessel. Immediately there arose such a violent tem- 
pest with a South-west wind, that it became impossible for me to 
keep my course. I was accordingly driven upon the coast of Nor- 
way, where 1 was compelled to refit and provision my vessels, which, 
owing to the abruptness of my departure, had not been duly pro- 
vided. The day after that on which 1 sailed from the Shetland 
Isles, I arrived on the coast of Norway, at a place called Carmesuod, 
where I was taken into port by a vessel from Rostock,' which had 
followed us during the night for the purpose of conducting us into 
the said harbour: my pilots being unacquainted with it. He also lent 
us his boat to carry one of our cables ashore. 

In the mean time came Christen Olborg, captain of one of the 
ships of the King of Denmark, called L’Ours ; who enquired whence 
we came and whither we were going. To which the master of my 
vessel replied, that we were Scotch gentlemen, desiring to pio- 
ceed to Denmark to serve his Majesty. 1 also directed that the 
honours customary within the seas and jurisdiction of foreign princes 
should be performed. 

The said Captain Olborg desired to see our passports and other 
documents, to satisfy himself as to the naHire of our mission or 
business. But circumstanced as 1 was, and still am at this day, that 
is to say destitute of all things necessary to me according to my 
rank, in consequence of being separated from one of my vessels, 
which, however, I was hourly expecting, I was unwilling to make 
myself known until that vessel should have joined me, or to go on 
shore until 1 should reach Denmark. I therefore sent one of the 
gmtlemcn by whom I was accompanied, to inform him, tha't in con- 
sequence of the active pursuit which had been commenced against 
me in Scotland, I had been prevented from obtaining tlie certifi- 
cate and other papers which he required, and that she from whom 
I might obtain them, was in close confinement. He then enquired 
whether there was any one of our party who spoke different lan- 
guages, and if do, requested that he might be allowed to go and 
pass a short time with him : to which 1 acceded. 

He afterwards asked the master of my vessel and several others of 
our party to go on board his ship, that he might provision 
vessels and accommodate us with difleregt things that we stood in 
need of ; giving us to understand that a vessel had arrived in the 
said harbottt having wherewithal to supply us. But having got 
them on board, he detained them that night by fair words, and 
afterwards summoned the peasantry of the neighbouring country to 
come to tlie assistance of tbe vessels of the King of Denmarit, there 
being some pirates and free-booters (as he conceived) ihafriieMiias 
desirous of securing, agreeably to the instructions he bod received 
from the King his master. He however betrayed no sign of bis in- 
tentions to those of my companions be had onboard, but gave diaii 
to understand that he was only goipg to take them- to B&igehi to 
collect the different articles they required.. -Con^ared with. ours, 
his vessel had but very few hands on board. 
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Moreover he requested me to allow my people, to the 'number Falie pro- 
of eighty, to go on board his vessel, not beeause he entertained 
any bad opinion or suspicion of us, but merely for the accommoda* b^rg. 
tion of provisions, which Could not be obtained at that place for 
money. And he promised upon his honour that we sliould all be at 
liberty to return to our vessels and depart whenever we might 
think proper (to which effect he gave us letters sealed with his own 
seal.) Moreover he offered to give us a letter of safe-conduct, 
that we might go where we pleased, without impediment ; but he 

fulfilled no part of his promise. 

When we liad entirely complied with his demands, he separated 
my people, who were in number nearly a hundred and forty, and 
entirely violated his own voluntary engagements ; of the causes of 
which proceeding we were wholly ignorant, never having offended 
his Majesty, or occasioned the slightest detriment to Sny of his sub- 
jects, or contravened the rights of his seas, or taken the value of 
a penny without paying for it. I then declared who I was, and 
where I wished to go ; but he still persisted in keeping us prisoners, 
contrary to my confident hopes ; for if 1 had had any suspicion of 
his intentions, I might have proceeded towards him and his crew 
in any manner I might have thought fit, being twice as strong as he. . 

Having arrived at Bergen, I begged Erich Rosenkrantz to assist Arrival at 
me in hiring suitable vessels for rowing me along the coast (I suffer- 
ing much from sea-sickness,) that I might as soon as possible reach 
Denmark, and farther, that he would favour me with a passport. 

In the mean time 1 resided for the space of an entire month, some- 
times at the castle and sometimes on board with my companions : ' 

also during about three weeks 1 frequently took walks wherever 1 
pleased about the town, so that if 1 had been conscious of having 
committed any misdeed, it would have been easy for me to escape 
to any other place 1 might have chosen. 1 feel much indebted to 
that worthy gentleman, Mr. Rosenkrantz, for the confidence he re- 
posed in me^ 

After having long waited for my passport, without which I was i wm de- 
unwilling to go, I was informed by certain councilfors of the town, **'’'"'* 
that Erich Rosenkrantz and themselves had determined that I should ”on»”and 
follow the King’s vessels to Denmark, but unaccompanied by myanrrwardi 
cotftpanions, excepting four or five of them : they accordingly dis- Denmark 
missed the remainder of nw party, with leave to return to Scotland, vithTniy 
or proceed wherever else they might «ee fit. fouf w 

The master of the vessel which I had ordered to the Shetland Isles **‘*"’’ 
to bring away those of my companions whom I had left therej as ^*j”**g, 
already-explained, (and on board of which were my property, plate, IL hwTX 
accoutrementj^ and jewels,) on being informed, while proceeding towed me, 
along Ae*«^* of Norway, I was detained, and that my, people J*J*®"*"|*' 
had b^n dishinsed, immediately returned. ' cout of 

Soidtat 1 have nqt only been arrested and detained, as well here Norway, 
as ekewh^fO, months and a half, contrary to all mjf ex- ly 

pectatbns, haviog.uhiiginM Ijm coming among friends, although 
unprovided irith a pfumiort ; not only have I been unynstly bhtm 
and accused bf my enenueftf- bpt . eta h^ destitute pf every 
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thing necessary and suitable to my rank. All which I howerer regard 
much less liian the contumely and indignities to which I am subjected 
in my present confinement, and the circumstance of being without any 
cause detained and prevented from proceeding on the business 1 have in 
other kingdoms with certain princes and noblemen for the liberation of 
the Queen my princess ; and as it appears to me, to our great disgrace, 
detriment, and ruin, by those from whom 1 should have expected 
another kind of aid and assistance. 

Second written Statement of- James Earl of Boduel to the King of 

Denmark. 

Not being permitted to communicate directly, either with his Majesty 
or the members of his council, for the purpose of acquainting them 
with the motive ^f my coming to this kingdom, 1 find myself compelled 
to state in writing what I should have hoped to be allowed to declare 
orally to his Majesty ; and I have to request that the worthy Mr. Peter 
Oxe, grand master of the said kingdom, will be pleased to lay this my 
statement before his said Majesty. 

First, there have occurred great troubles apd dissensions in Scot- 
land, as well among the magistrates, as among the common people of 
that kingdom, by reason of certain of the said magistrates having en- 
deavoured, under the cloak of religion, to forward their own private 
interests ; and by illegal means and false pretences to reduce the king- 
dom to a state of subjection to their own power and authority : the 
consequence of which is that the said kingdom is divided into two 
parties. The Queen and myself having duly considered this state of 
* things, and perceiving that it would be impracticable to restore order 
by violent means, without producing infinite calamities and great effu- 
sion of blood, have endeavoured to meet the ditficulties of the case, and 
obviate the said calamities by gentle methods ; and with this view the 
Queen demanded an assurance of safe conduct on the part of our ad- 
versaries for the purpose of conferring with them and agreeing upon 
such arrangements, admissible by both parties, as miglit lead to the 
perfect union and concord of her subjects, and the general benefit of 
the kingdom. 

Accordingly, our said adversaries, with their accomplices, promised 
to the Queen, Lady Mary, and gave her in writing, their assurance of 
inviolable safe-conduct ; which assurance they, however, afterwards 
violated and broke, when the said Queen went to communicate with 
them ; they detaining her as a prisoner, and afterwards carrying her to 
the Castle of Lochleven, where she is at this day, (as has been more ftilly 
detailed in the written statement made by me for my' defence) and 
which I beg may be presented to his Majesty, in order that he may be 
made acquainted with the final decision of the said Queen and her coun- 
cil : which was, ^ 

First, that 1 should solicit of his Majesty oii Denmark) as the ally and- 
confederate of the said Queen, aid, favour, and assistance, as well in 
troops as in vessels ; for the purpose of delivering her from the capti* 
vity in which she is at present placed. «• ^ : 

Also, that in return for the expenses attendant on such assistance, I 
should offer to his said Majesty to surrender the islands of Orkney and* 
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Shetland, free, quit, and without hindrance to t'he crown oi jJfenmark 
and Norway ; as they have been already, some time heretofore. 

Moreover, in order that his Majesty and the members of his coun- 
cil may be the better assured of the truth of the above (as mentioned in 
the statement made by me for my defence, and briefly comprehended 
also in this,) I entreat his Majesty to be pleased to cause the letters of 
cession of the said islands of Orkney and Shetland to be prepared, with 
such rigid condi^ons as to his said Majesty and the councillors of the 
kingdom of Denmark may appear most binding and secure. And I in 
good faith promise that the said letters shall be sealed by the Queen, 
myself, and the council of the kingdom of Scotland, and signed by each 
of us with his own hand. 

Whereupon I beseech his said Majesty to vouchsafe to me an answer, 
that I may be enabled to acquit myself of the promjpe made by me to 
the Queen of Scotland, and the council of her kingdom, at their own 
earnest request ; and also that they may know what they may venture 
to hope for, in this their extreme trouble and necessity.” 

At Malmoe, the 13f/t of January/, 1568.* 

..u, - — — 

* Attestations of the authenticity of the above copy. 

“ 1 received this iiistructioa (the above memorial) at the castle of Malmoe, the 
13th day of January, in the year 1568, frpm James Bothwel, Earl of Bothwcl, 
Duke of the Orkney isles, husband of the Queen of Scotland, and delivered it 
at Helsingburg to Mr. Peter Oxe, present Mr. Johan Friz, Chancellor, the 16th of 
January, whereupon I received from themselves the answer thereto at the Castle of 
Copenhagen, the 21st of the said month/*t ^ 

During the vllaess, and by the command Qf M, dc T^eopold, Secretary of State, 
Private Secretary of liis Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, one of the 
eighteen members of the Swedish Academy, Commander of the order of the Polar 
Star, Conservator and Director-general of the library and collection of manuscripts 
of the royal castle of Drottningholin, I the undersigned do certify that the copy 
herewith is conformable to the manuscript preserved in the said library. 

Stockholm, \9th June, 1824. 

John Auo. Hasselsirom, 

Sub -librarian to the library of the 
royal castle of Drottningholin. 

I the undersigned public and sworn notary, resident at Stockholm, do certify 
that before me, and in the presence df the undersigned witnesses, Mr. John Aug. 
Hassclstrom, Subdibrarian to the library of the royal castle of Drottningholni, 
signed with his own hand the above attestation. In witness whereof Phave signed 
the present certificate, and affixed my seal of office. 

Done at Stockholm, this 28M June, 1824, 

Wiaiesses, Gme. Gotth. Gblinek, 

G. Backman, Notary (Seal) Public* 

Officer in Ibo Swedish Service. 

F. L. Hoginan* 



t This last deulu’Mioa is by Mons* de Dantzay, the French Ambassador men* 
tioned in page 52D ^ 
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VALENTINE. CANTO IH. 

O WHO can wonder, that hath felt the power 
Of beauty to mysteriously attract 
The young and old— the hermit from his bower — ► 

The very beasts, that do not keep intact, 

As Spenser tells, but to their sovereign cower — 

O who can wonder that it should exact 
An instant homage from the youth’s warm eye. 

And bind him to its chariot’s sovereignty ! 

Strange were his feelings with that blue-eyed girl. 
Though he might only look on her by stealtn j 
For the first moment he was in a whirl. 

As one who stumbles upon hidden wealth. 

And fears his joy — while every glossy curl 

Around his face that glowed with ruddy health, 
Trei^ibled from'his emotion — on his brow 
The damps hung yet, he felt he knew not how. 

Still parched his tongue, his lip still hot and dry. 
Though it was neither pain he felt, nor fear. 

At the meridian glances ot that eye — 

The maid’s large eye of blue, while standing near, 
Expecting him to speak — at length close by 
U'd where he sal, she sat, and did appear’ 

So gentle in her actions, and so kind, 

That bolder he essayed to cool his mind 

To self-possession — half unconsciously 

He stretched his hand, and touched her sunny brow, 
Played with a straggling lock, as if to try 
Whether like mortal locks those bright curls flow j 
And this he did so hesitatingly 

As if ’twere worship paid to nought below. 

But a religious rite, and that in nature 
Nought perishable could bear so bright a feature. 

Then pleased to find materiality 

Alike his own, he first resolved to speak : 

His eyes had spoken long — none else were by 
To try his question, whether wise or weak ; 

And calling up his courage manfully. 

He asked, with blush and many a halt and break, 

** If spirits of the sun were all as they. 

Lovely, and gifted, with such witchery ? 

** And what the spells of power which they possessed? 

And if they often visited the earth ? — ” 

And then he downward looked, as il he guessed 
He M done too much in giving his words birth, 

And to the woods he ’d fly— but he was pressed 
To stay by inclination ; while m mirth, 

Out laughing at his speech, the maiden said 

‘'In what strange nook, young hunter, weic© you br^dl 

“We from the sun ?— how could the silly thought 
Enter your brain ? — as if you never saw. 

Till now, a woman ?— I do thttik we *ve caught 
A wild boy of the forest— ^an outlaw. 

Nursed by a wolf, in social life untaught ; 

You should have had a cloven foot or claw. 

Young stranger!” said she, jestingly — while he 
Looked more abashed, as he had need to be. 
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She seeing it, smiled sweetly in his face, 

And trusted she had not offended him ; 

And proffering him her hand with easy grace. 

To ask forgiveness’ pledge in sprightly whim. 

He looked on it as ’twerea dubious case — 

To take or not — it was a delicate limb — 

No anchorite would refuse it, pure and white. 

It shamed a silver moonbeam’s lonely light. 

He grasped it — grasped it too with a sensation 
He never felt before — an unknown treasure 
Seemed heaped up in his bosom to repletion. 

Delight dealt out in overflowing measure, 

And with it came a gentle agitation 
That scarcely ruffled o’er the tide of pleasure — 

He took, and spoke not; yet he pressed the hand 
And held it — why, he could not understandi^ 

’Twas not of forethought willed, it was a deed 

Of Nature’s prompting — how should he know why ? 
She teaches not as we have learned to read, 

Nor as we manners learn from company ; 

’Twas of those acts, she kindly, when there’s need. 
Puts us upon in the emergency. 

And makes us her dictation straight obey. 

As birds steer through the heavens — instinctively. 

H is hand was moist, and shook — though firmly knit 
Was his young frame, it was the mind’s effect. 

Ever too strong for clay — his soul was smit 

With strange emotion ; he could scarce suspect 
His sire had so deceived him ; he hud wit 
Enough, with present knowledge, to correct 
The erring picture which his father drew. 

And to believe his hosts were earthly too. 

O Nature, that hath made us what we are. 

How matchless is ihy power, which thus reveals 
To us, like inspiration, things which care 
Or study vainly with its toil assails I 
We hear no voice, no dial points to where. 

No book to how — ^yetoft when reason fails, 

And thought is baffled, we are led aright — 

Thy intuition bringing us the light. 

Now tripping on toward that pleasant s^t. 

Like rosy morn came down the sister maid : 

Her black nair danced around her brow, each plait 
Appearing as on pearl a jetty braid ; 

Her eyes gave light around her, and innate 
.With health her cheek— but dark as when skies fade 
Oh summer eves, and blush into the night. 

Mellow, voluptuous, soft, a luxury to sight. 

'Her Ihscious lips waved in an artless smile# 

A smile ofijoyous innocence— her fojrm 
Was made so just, that it might well be^le ‘ 

A Raphael’s sou( with heavenjy beauty, yirarm# 

For the pejrfc^ion of the ideal style, 

Dreameid m in slttlfess climes that know m aioirm 5 
Her full rouhd bose 4 i panting from 
She quiickly a welcome mirng 
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Aiul fluiig down, like Pomonaj her ripe fruit. 

Looking more rich for having been her care j 
And then she bade the simple youth recruit 
His apjielile from her deliciovis fare — 

Could he refuse? He gazed upon her mute. 

Then on her sister, till the beauteous pair 
Urged him, by smiles and chiding, not to be 
So coy, but eat, and look less bashfully. 

They savv him in the world and life unskilled. 

And therefore spared they less the guileless jest ; 

They sal beside him, and his hands they filled 

W ith clusters which they ripest deemed and best j 
But sight alone a craving wish instilled, 

'Vo banquet with a keen and quenchless zest 
On beauty, and no ^tber want he knew — 

His eyfe fed ravenous but to feed anew. 

Then might be told (though words could tell but faint) 
How blush succeeded blush, and thought on thought 
Crowded upon him, ignorant what meant 
The joy of his young lo\e by art untaught — 

If love be not a term too strong to paint 

The impress, much like the first woman brought 
To Adam’s bosom, when he woke and found 
He was no more lone tenant of the ground. 

He got more bold, though with simplicity 

Meeting his case ; but still the maidens knew 
He was a novice in the ways we sec 

The bold coarse worldling to the sex pursue 5 
He spoke and acted with timidity. 

Fearful to give offence ; and to them grew 
More pleasing for his character thus strange. 

So little seen within the social range. 

But 1 must draw my tale to its conclusion. 

Though loth to quit a subject such as this : 
Verse-makers love to live in sweet delusion 
Of life’s primeval purity, and bliss 
Of nature’s excellence — a dear illusion 1 
They love to dwell in purer scenes, I wis. 

Than the world’s stage can shew — no marvel, then. 
They seek their themes apart from towns and men. 

O youth, lov^, beauty ! ye are linked together 
In life’s best hour, w'orih all it hath besides; 

Though short the season of your summer weather. 

It is the poet’s heaven, where he presides. 

Until time whirl you from him like a feather; 

Then, as^with friend, who in the dust abides. 

He vainly bids you back to him once more. 

And lives long years your absence to deplore. 

Now the day shadow's darkened on the groiiiVd, 

And the, sun sank in heaven, for eve jwas nigh. 

But her fair star too strong his brightness found. 

To ope in the sky’s crest her shining eye ; 

A soothing melancnoly reigned around ; 

And Valentine arose reluctaiiily 
To seek his home — he nought had felt beforp 
But gladness, travelling to his wild cave’s doon 
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His steps lagged heavily alojig his track, 

His mind was wildered, and his head a maze ; 

He often stopped an instant and looked back. 

As manhood wistful looks on youth’s past days j 
He could not speak the cause, nor tell wnat lack 
Did SO affect him — weary o’er the ways 
He’d liglitly trod before, at last he came 
Safe to Ills nome with burthened heart and frame. 

Time rolled alonj^, yet he told not his sire. 

By fear or shame, or unknown cause withhcicl ; 
Again he felt an uncontrolled desire 

To see the fair-— mysteriously impelled. 

Again he went, it boots not to inquire 

rlow oft, or tell the converse that they held , 

At length his absence and his troul>lcd air • 
Clear showed he was oppressed by pain or care — 

Or secret grief. Tlie father lov^cd the son 

Dearer than his own life, the which he prized 
But lightivj since its hour of love was done : 

II c drew the mystery from him, nor advised 
The youth to nurse his passion nor to shun: 

He saw his ardent wish unrealized. 

To keen his son from woman, that the tic 
Offil ial love was severed endlessly. 

Yet ’twas but following nature — his son’s love 
Might chance be more propitious than his own ; 
Me sighed, his old heart quickened, but above 
All self he thought upon his child alone ; 

Fortune might wait him in the world, and prove 
More kind than to his sire it e’er had done — 

It was a cutting thing to part, but grief 
Was his life’s heritage, and life was brief. 

And then an unseen tear he wiped, and took 
Of gold and gave his truant Valentine, 

Which he with foresight just had in a nook 
Of his lone dwelling hid with kind design : — 

Go forth, my son,” he said,^' thou wilt not brook 
Thy sire’s lone life now, he must thee resign — 
Go forth into the world, and happier be 
Than he who gives thee thus to destiny. 

Beauty and woman were thy father’s bane. 

As they have been to worthier men than he ; 
Beauty and woman may be a rich gain 
(As they to myriads have) even to thee — 

The father’s ill may, turned to good, remain 
For thee his son— -yes, Valentine, for thee! 
Farewell! go live with men, and be as they, 

*Tt> me they’re of the past eternity. 

And thou wilt find the world isr green and young, 
jProf^se in pA>mi8es, in prospects gay, 

As thOiigh amid its scenes no scorpions stung. 

Nor hethbt&st^ withered happiness a^'ay i 
As if time detection’s tongue. 

Nor lucre held its base idolatry—- 

gorfmy pm^ers shaU follovir the.e,>ad , 
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In a former Number we took a glance at the primitive state of ballad 
singers — traced their rise and progress from the golden days of the 
Virgin Queen down to the dark era in which we live, when by reason 
of beadles and anti- mendicity corporations, the art of itinerant singing 
has ceased to add its stimulus to the national virtue! We grieve to 
think how the vocal nation, stricken by the hand of persecution, has 
been scattered, as it were, before the winds— its separated members 
fleeing from the gainful thoroughfares where they were wont so credit- 
ably to appear, and betaking themselves to distant habitations (as yet 
untainted by art), in order that they may pick up a precarious means 
of exemption from the destitute lot to which they have been so unne- 
cessarily doomet). We have seen some of the elders of their com- 
munion — some of the tuneful patriarchs — those who were wont to 
occupy the high places amongst them, turned to the vilest uses, ren- 
dered into hewers of wood and drawers of water, disposed of in the 
most contemned offices ! Let us be forgiven if we err — but we are filled 
with the conviction that the peace of the metropolis, and the purgation 
of its streets, arc purchased at a heavy charge. We cannot yield to the 
dynasty of Mendicity Companies. We have scruples about \hedejure 
titles of the House of Red Lion-square. And yet piously as we turn 
to the gentle days when ballads were chanted in safety, what can our 
feeble power accomplish against the usurpations of hard-hearted philan- 
thropists ! Rethnal Green ! the chosen haunt of the harmonious tribe, 
often do we pace with lingering foot thy once verdant and almost rural 
ways, casting about for some well-known face — straining aft^r some 
long-accustomed note, and then quickly turn from thy classic sphere to 
dismiss the sad remembrance of some cherished spirit now laid low I 
And whither have the tuneful race betaken themselves ? They will not 
work and delve — they cannot away with the laborious dulness of handi- 
craft. Few of them (so unerring to this hour is the poet's “si mturam 
expellas, &c.’’) that have not consoled their captivity by some felicitous 
contrivance for the production of sounds, the growth of their unfailing 
love of the art. Whistling (which, though not forbidden by law, is not 
much encouraged by, the world) gives occupation to some faint number. 

We are acquainted with ex-ballad singers who have taken to the device 
(laughable ingenuity !) of striking music out of their chins ! Ned 
Buckhorse, well known once in Covent Garden as tbe friend of 
Shuter, was the author of this item in the ways and means of his friends. 
Nor is it so marvellous a resource after all, nor so distantly related to 
the rational, as that conceit of old Isaac Vossius, who, be it remembered, 
in his Treatise de Cantu Poeriiatum, laboured hard to establish a race of 
barbers who could imitate the measure of songs in combing the hair I — 
Again, some of our wanderers have trafficked ip bird-calls— and not a few 
have devoted themselves to pandean minstrelsy — Nec illos paniteat, &c. 
The workhouse has received a desperate remnant, who, in glorious con- 
tempt of danger, dared still to uplift their voices in the public Walks, re- 
alising by their example that singular clause in Plinyls description of the 
nightingale, spirit u privs’ d^ciente quamcantu'* , Of this faitbflil band • ' 
let us mention Ned Friday, whose tone was jiathos itself, even aftprTime 
strove with severe hand to derange the organ. We remember that floweri 

■‘ 1 ; 
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of alTectiug appeals, his “Jemmy Dawson,” — the Jemmy Duwson which 
was predecessor to, and whose throne, it cannot be denied, in the 
popular heart was usurped by Shenstone’s celebrated ballad. Friday 
made “ a piece of work” (as it was called) of tins song ; for to those 
who seemed more than usually interested in the sad record, he gave 
the' full narrative; and though some sixty years interposed between his 
day and the event, yet would he as confidently vouch for the truth of 
his story as though he had witnessed its enactment on Kennington Com- 
mon. Friday was acquainted with young Dibdin (the immortal Tyr- 
taeus of our time) in Hampshire. He sang with him, wandered with 
him (for behold Dibdin was a ballad-singer), essayed pranks with him, 
and in short wai present at the concoction of that admirable faculty, the 
maturity of which we have seen contribute so much to the exaltation of 
our naval glory. Dibdin did not afterwards forget his early associa- 
tions ; and the humorous manifesto, “ The Ballad Sfhger,” will bear to 
distant times a testimony of his youthful predilection for the children of 
song. — Mary Grace, a very aged member, claims our notice by virtue 
of the point of law of being found living at the period where our pre- 
sent history takes its rise — she is strictly within the meaning of “ mo- 
dern ballad singers,” although the meridian of her powers was contem- 
poraneous with a very far by-gone ilate. The once celebrated ballad 
of the “Maid of Baldock” was Mrs. Grace’s earliest and latest 
fancy. iShe knew in her early days Mary Cornwall ; such was the 
real name of this far-famed rustic beauty — and proudly did she boast 
of the acquaintance. The garrulity of the old woman still luxuriates' 
over the recollections of the Maid of Baldock. Her beauty that 
attracted a thousand suitors — ^her modesty that shrunk from their im- 
portunate admiration — her maiden innocence and simplicity which de-« 
serted her not even in her connubial state, and the virtuous delicacy 
th.at made her avoid, to the day of her death, the fairs and market- 
places where her praises were resounded by obstinate ballad-singers, — 
these things would our antient dilate with all the tokens of self-suffi- 
ciency and defiance, as if to say “ You can have nothing of the sort 
in these days.” But who is there, old or young, amid the busy popu- 
lation of Tower-hill, that does not bear in mind, and will not lend a 
kind word towards commemorating, that ornament of the profesnon, 
Joe Johnson I Joe was wont to wear, on days of business, a model (and 
an elaborate miniature it was) of the brig Nelsdk on his hat. She was 
full-rigged, had all her masts set, and looked for all the world as if she 
scudded before a gale of wind. The district just mentioned used to be 
called^ and will be reported in traditions, no doubt, in technical j^ra- 
seology, Black Joe's Pitch.” The man was lame, or, as he himself used 
to say» was damaged in his cock-pit — ^but in bust, in mien, and with 
his swarthy, bony face, . half concealed by black, frizsy curls, and 
mwnod'by a ship in fuH'saU, he had the bearing of an Atlas. He was 
conversant with the b^ of Dibdm’a songs — and in the “ Britii^ Bea- 
man’s Praise,” and the •“ Wooden Walls of Old jiHgland,” he approved 
hims^ rim feolodon of tfeeb^hways. But these, in point of excemic^ 
stood' in relationto no the.bestof lus c(antemporm!)es was 

to Joe in his otl^i jhacle^n had voioe and seience^O^s 

ctendea in ^i^lars werO c(ndpsnta^ ^ rude atreni^m, (the 
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ballad>sMge\ not only described, he demonstrated — he lowered thg top 
gallants, then the stay-sails, and as soon as the time came for the breexe 
to freshen, Joe was seen to set the braces with a nimbleness and suc- 
cess that would have extorted praise in the great world of a man of 

war. Successively you were stunned with the boatswain’s bawl and 
the cheer of the crew. Next of all he looked like a man possessed 
with a raging demon, as he darted from place to place in mimic fury, 
cutting down masts, casting guns overboard, and gathering all bands to 
the pump. 1 lere was an improvement on that difHcult grace of poetry, 
making the words an “ echo to the sense." Joe acted the song— he 
passed you through all the perils of the tempest, snatched you from the 
imminent wreck, without uttering a note. Never shall we forget the shout 
of satisfaction with which he consigned every bitter remembrance to obli- 
vion, as he fervently cried “ She rights, she rights, boys ! wear off shore.” 
After all Joe was not so prosperous as the Lascar, a man far inferior in 
all that concerns professional capability. The Lascar realized a capital 
(we have it on good authority), whilst at the same time he was enabled 
to cultivate the sensual man so far by the daintiest supplies, as abso- 
lutely to contract the refined palate of an Alderman. He spitted his 
goose, and augmented his capital, every day he lived. The W'orst of it 

was, our Lascar was a living fraud — he vt'as no true sailor — he was one 
of those fresh-water mariners (as it is currently said), whose ships were 
drowned in Salisbury plain— a mere pretender,— one who turns, as a 
last resource, to the exhaustless volume of naval misfortunes, and 
whose successful trafiSek in the adventures which are deduced from this 
source, is so powerful an evidence of their influence on t^tr sympathies. 
Of this order of innocent impostors was one of the most remarkable 
men of his days, Jack Stuart, famous, like Homer, for being blind. ^ He 
was the sole relic (at the period of his death) of the old school. He was 
the worthy depositary of the customs and regulations of the ancient 
regime. Whoever has the good fortune to go to Campsall church will 
no doubt (whatever be his habits or station) be struck with the beauty 
of a monument which ornaments that edifice, and which will communi- 
cate, in many a trait of exquisite art, to the latest hour which the 
envious tooth of time will allow the piece of sculpture to reach unin- 
jured, that it was traced by the chisel of Flaxman. By far .the most 
elaborate and the most effective figure in the group (for the monument 
consists of a group) is that of a sailor. Will it be believed? Jack 
Stuart our ballad-singer, our pseudo-sailor, stood to the sculptor for 
this figure. These artists, it seems, are constantly beating about 
for models. Flaxman, in one of his patrols, ran his head against 
Jack Stuart, as the poor fellow was maunding in the Borough. 
An appointment, succeeded by repeated visits, was the consequence ; 
and to this accident was the ballad^singer indebted for his singular 
preservation from the common lot. Stuart having concentrated all 
the veneration that had been entertained for the (now) decayed race 
of minstrels ; having improved, in some measure, this sentiment by 
the expression of a proud consciousness of claims on the esteem of 
bis brethren, went out of life the most regretted, and surrounded 
by all the testimonies of being the raost*^important loss, to his, circle 
which its members had experienced. The patriarch of the vocal 
tribal he required all this, homage to make- his death-bed endurable. 
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haring survived (hard lot !) all his relations — outlived the ct ntemporaries 
of his prime — and having borne about him the fragment of many a 
broken bond of early friendship. And if, in the calm of his last hour, 
the “ longing, lingering look behind,” could have been perceived to 
gleam from that expressive face, it would have settled on the untired 
companion of all his fortunes — ^his helpmate, his guide and protector, 
the powerful organ of all his wants, at whose intercession many a 
frozen heart had unlocked the stream of it^ charity — his faithful dog 
Tippo. The curious reader is referred to Smith’s interesting work 
“ Vagabondiana,” for an etching of Stuart and lus dog. This canine 
treasure is now under the protection of George Dyball, to whom it 
came by inheritance. He is the sjiccessor to some of Stuart’s virtues, 
and all his misfortunes. The remains of poor Stuart were consigned 
to their resting-place with memorable honours. The body, after lying 
in a sort of state for some lime, was borne in *3 stout substantial 
cofBn to Saint Pancras churchyard, where the ashes of many a great 
man reposed before him. The funeral procession, which was very 
extensive, included most of the friends to the profession in and near 
the metropolis. It was headed by the two Worthingtons, blind fiddlers, 
dressed in the ghastly costume of mourners, who did all in their power 
to perform a dirge. Several of the most respectable mendicants of the 
day lent the aid of their powerful talents to increase the melancholy 
interest of the occasion. But why are we relating this event in prose, 
when it is officially, and so much more worthily, commemorated in 
poetry ? A ballad was composed on the occasion, (we are told by an 
author of the day) which up to this day has had but an oral existence.* 
It is not to be found in writing any where. Pitts, of the Seven Dials, 
the great ballad printer (the Jldtis Manutius of street lore, as the Italian 
was of classic,) has granted a warrant for its apprehension many a long 
day ago ; it has eluded the vigilance of liis agents : even now we are 
in possession of only fragments of the subject ; but as these will serve 
to show that the ballad, in its perfect state, is a specimen of a peculiar 
style, w'e have no hesitation in submitting them to the curiosity of the 
public. 

“ The history of John, alias Jack Stuart, commencing with his death 
and funeral, being a sad lamentation for his downfall, likewise his dog 
Tippo, showing the true end of greatness in this here world." 

It vas all on a fine Saturday night. 

And de lads togs in hand about starling. 

To take, some de left hand, and others de right, 

Dey vould just lilt a stave before parting. 

Sing ri turn ti turn ti. 

When Jack Stuart vas miss’d ! so ve up to his bed. 

And ve groped for his hear^^all around him ; 

3ut pale as his flesh-bag, and colder than lead. 

Or de soul of a beadle, ve found him. 

Sing ri |um, &c. 

Ve resolved, (dat ve might give our poor hearts relief,) 

De coi^e to de earth to restore. 

In d6 best of deal boards, and with singing and grief; 

For ourselves, sir« ve could not do mote. 

Sing H turn, &e. 

| " | .I '. un I "''" II . , I I I I .. W >iiifi«i »lw i i i 

* Stuart died IStb August* 18lS. 
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*' T^/o fiddlers in front look de lead to de grave. 

While Bob and de rest dat was blind. 

With myself, Billy Dawson, and old Jemmy Cave, 

Ve made up de chorus behind. 

Sing ri turn, &c. 

As ve pass’d Gutter Lane, Dyball’s fiddle it stops — 

Vas it grief made his fingers to fail? 

Yes—twas fumbling for something to vipe the big drops. 

And forgot that his coat had no tail. 

Sing ri turn, &c. 

“ Can’t you come it melancholy?” says George, turning round. 
Fie ! for shame, boys, ye don’t keep the tune ! 

“ —But tis grief drives me on,” says de lad, when he found 
That he play’d out his part all too soon. 

Sing ri turn, &c. 

In this fashion wWe the rites and ceremonies of Jack Stuart’s funeral 
celebrated. But there is now no ambitious talent to be goaded — no 
generous passion to be kindled by the example of high desert being 
crowned with abounding glories. The seeds of future honours for the 
reward of succeeding worth are no longer scattered from the wreath 
that entwines the brow of merit. 

The once thriving establishment at the Seven Dials, above alluded to, 
is now absolutely a losing concern. Bat Corcoran, Pitts’s great ballad 
factor, who kept his state in St. Giles’s, still lives to mourn that he 
survives his independence, his comfort and influence. The man held 
his weekly market at the Beggar’s Opera in Church-lane. The house 
is now called the Rose and Crown, — so rapid are the strides of innova- 
tion ! Thither flocked in each Saturday night the unnumbered brothers 
and sisters of the profession, to purchase, to pay, to exchange, to bleed 
a tankard, to fathom a roley-poley, and blow a cloud. Ah, the glorious 
confusion of those festivals ! Who that has heard, will ever forget the 
mingling contributions of the hundred voices, exercising themselves in 
the respective pastimes of singing, scolding, swearing, roaring, &c. 
Above the various chorus swelled the deep tones of Bat Corcoran. 
But let us see Bat amidst his customers — see him riding the whirlwind 
— let us take him in the shock, the crisis of the night when he is des- 
patching the claims of a series of applicants. “ I say, blind Maggie, 
you’re down for a dozen ‘Jolly Waterman,' thirteen to the dozen.— 
Pay up your score, Tom with the wooden leg, I see you are booked 
for a lot of ‘ Arethusas.’ — Master Flowers, do you think that ‘ Cans 
of Grog’ can be got for nothing, that you leave a stiff account behind 
you. — Sally Sallop, you must either give back ‘ The Gentlemen of 
England,’ or tip for them at once. — Friday my man, there are ever so 
many ‘ Black-eyed Susans' against you. — Jemmy, get rid of the ‘Tars 
of Old England,’ if you can ; I think * Crazy Janes’ are more in vogue. 
What say you to an exchange for ‘ Hosier’s Ghost’?” This vJ'as Bat’s 
way. Up to this hour, poor fellow, he is a treasury of choi.ee recollec- 
tions, and is absolutely brilliant in his account of some early worthies. 
He commemorates the once celebrated ballad-singer, " Philip in the 
Tub,” the original performer of Jesse^.or the Happy Pair and he 
exhibits the identical ballad which he extricated from the pertinacious 
grasp of the dying vocalist. This is the very Philip that flourishes in 
immortal lineaments in Hogarth's picture of “ The Wedding of the In- 
dustrious Apprentice.” Corcoran likewise abounds with some merry 
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anecdotes of Gravelot, a painter, who retained a room in the Strand for 
the purpose of more conveniently receiving ballad-singers and mendi- 
cants, numbers of whom he induced to sit to him. The best of this 
artist's sketches is that of a blind Jjallad-singer, whose name we are at 
a loss for, but who was famous for the execution of “ There was a 
wealthy lawyer,” and “ O Brave Nell.” We have seen an admirable 
etching of this picture by Miller. But it is a difficult work to con- 
fine poor Bat to the mirthful mood; invariably will he strike into, and 
apparently without design, some mournful key, and will bewail 
the lot that leaves his old age in solitude and sorrow. His tuneful 
brethren ail are dead. 

And he, neglected and opprest. 

Wish’d to be with them and at rest. 

“Ah,” would he say, “ Blind Peter is dead, Sally*Sallop is dead ; not 
a hand remains of the old artists, except Abel Sandwich the pensioner, 
and Aby is scarcely himself. The only two men,” continued Corco- 
ran brightening up, “that ever wrote ballads to my fancy, were slender 
Ben and overhead-and-ears Nic. Ben had a gift at speeches for the 
prisoners at the Old Bailey. The man saved lives. The rogues of 
London Juries knew all his turns to a hair. You have heard of Nick ; 
the poor fellow drank himself out at elbows, paid nobody, rowed 
watchmen, and played the roaring Hon every where. That was Nick 
all over, that was genius to a ^ ; there’s no hope of a man that doesn’t 
do these things. I never gave the least encouragement to a sober 
decent man in my life. Take Nicolas, one day with another, and be 
gave you value for your money. No man had a chance with him at a 
last speech or dying declaration. He smoothed the bed of death with 
the hand of a master. Ah, Sir, an execution was something in our 
way when he lived. His criminals were the very best of characters, 
his hangmen were as good as born gentlemen, and as to his spectators, 
they were patterns for the world ; it would be a blessing for a man to 
have such a crowd at his last moments.” 

At a future opportunity we may hold an inquest on Bat’s Collection 
of Popular Ballads. W. Q. 


THE WITHKllED LEAF, OB. MELANCHOLY. 

Poor leaf, where flicst thou, torn 
And wither’d from thy spray ? 

Whe?e art thou eddying borne f 
1 hear thee answering say 
“ The oak on which I grew 
A tempest overthrew. 

And, with their changing breath, 

Zephyr and blast from North 
Sfnee then have swept me fords 
From forest to the heath—’ 

From mountain to the vale beneath : 

< i so wherejry the wind rmdjdyen, 

Nor monm nor dread my destiny i 
» 1 gjiL-^where all go under Heaven, 

Where rose and Itmrel ihe 1” 


J. 0. W. 
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Conversation of Pope. Dinner of Apsky Honeycomb with him. 

July 4, 1727. 

Yesterday was a day of delight. I dined with Mr. Pope. The 
only persons present were the venerable lady his mother, Mrs. Martha 
Blount, and a Mr. Walscott, a great Tory, but as great a lover of 
Dryden ; which, Mr. Pope was pleased to inform me, was the reason 
he had invited me to meet him. Mr. Pope was in black, with a tie-wig. 
I could not help regarding him, as he sat leaning in his arm-chair 
before dinner, in the light of a portrait for posterity. When he came 
into the room, after kindly making me welcome, he took some flowers 
out of a little basket that he had brought with him, and presented 
them, not to Mrs. Martha, who 1 thought looked as if she expected it, 
but to Mrs. Pope ; which 1 thought very pretty and like a gentleman, 
not in the ordinary way. But the other had no reason to be dis- 
pleased.; for turning to her with the remamder, lie said, “ I was think- 
ing of a compliment to pay you ; so I have done it.” He flatters with 
as much delicacy as Sir Richard Steele ; and the ladies like it as much 
from him. Wh.it fine-shaped fellows have I seen, who could not call 
up half such looks into their eyes ! 

I was in a flutter of spirits, which took away my appetite. Mr. 
Pope recommended his fish and his Banstead mutton to no purpose. I 
was too well fed with hearing him talk. However, 1 mechanically 
drank his wine ; which emboldened me to say something. What I 
said, I do not very well remember, and it is no matter. 1 have even 
forgotten some agreeable stories related by Mr. Walscott, about' the 
civil wars ; but every word that passed the lips of Mr. Pope seems 
engraven on luy brain. From the subject of killing mutton, the talk 
fell upon cruelty to animals ; upon which Mr. Pope made some ex- 
cellent observations. He began by remarking how strange it was, that 
little or nothing bad been said of it’ in books. 

Mr. Walscott. I suppose authors have been too much in the habit 
of attending to the operation of their own minds. 

Mr. Pope. But they have been anglers. I have a curious book in 
my library, written by one Isaac Walton, an old linen-draper in the 
time of Charles the Second, who was fond of meadows and village ale- 
houses, and has really k pretty pa.storal taste. This man piques him- 
self on his humanity ; and yet the directions he gives on the subject of 
angling (for the book is written on that art) are full of such shocking 
cruelty, that I do not care to repeat them before ladies. He Wfote the 
lives of Donne, Hooker, and others, all anglers, and good feltgious 
men. YetT suppose they were all as cruel. It is wonderful I^pw the 
old man passes from pious reflections to the tortures of fish and worms, 
just as if pain were nothing. Yet what else are the devil and his 
doings made of? 

Mr. Walscoit^ Dryden was an angler. 

Mr. Pope. Yes ; he once exclaimed of D— — y,* “ He fish !” be-*' 
cause tlie man attempted to write, 'fhere is a passage in his Astrsaa 


* Who this was, I do aot knoAr. H. fl. 
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Redux, written in the proper fishing spirit ; that is to say, in which all 
the consideration is for the fisher, and none for the fish. 

Mr. W ahcott. I remember it. He is speaking of General Monk, 
and the way in which he brought about the grand stroke for the 
Restoration. 

'Twas not the hasty product of a day, 

But the well-ripen’d fruit of wise delay. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he strook. 

Would let him play awhile upon the hook. 

Mr, Pope. The “ patient angler !” Mighty patient truly, to sit at 
a man’s eas« and amuse himself! The question is, what the fish think 
of it, 

Mrs, Martha Ptount. Sure it must be so ; and yet I never once 
thouglit of that before. God forgive me for the rriftrders I committed 
last year in Oxfordshire, at the instigation of my brother. 

Mr. Pope looked at her with benevolence as she said this ; but he 
was too much in earnest to pay her the compliments which ordinary 
gallantry would have struck out of the confession. I really believe he 
feels as much for carp and trout, as most men do for each other. 

Mr. Walscott. But would it not be exchanging one pain for another, 
to make people think too much of these things ? 

Mr. Pope. That is well said. But I know not what right we have 
to continue putting our fellow-creatures to pain, for the sake of avoid- 
ing it ourselves. Besides, there is a pain that exalts the understanding 
and morals, and is not unallied with pleasure : which cannot be said of 
putting hooks into poor creatures’ jaws and bowels. 

Mr. W alscott. There is a good deal in that. Yet all animals prey 
upon one another. We prey upon them ourselves. We are at this 
minute availing ourselves of the cruelties of butchers and fishermen. 

Mr. Pope. Not the cruelties. Killing and torturing are different. 
Death is inevitable to all ; and a sheep who has passed his days in the 
meadows, and undergone a short death from a knife, has had as good a 
bargain as most of us. Animals kill, but they do not torture one 
another. 

Mr. W alscott. I think I have read of instances. Yes, I am sure of 
it ; and what think you of the cat with a mouse ? 

Mr. Pope. Why I think she is very like atf angler. I should wish 
to see a treatise on the subject by a cat. It is a meditative creature, 
like old Isaac, and as fond of fish. I am glad to see how much the 
fera natura excuses them both ; but to us, who can push our medita- 
tions farther, the excuse is not the same. 

Mr. WohCott. Yet this appears to be instinct. What say you to 
Nature ? It is her own doing. • # ’ 

Mr. Popt, Nature is a very wide term. We make use of it rather 
to get rid of arguments, thdn to Enforce them! If it is the cat’s nature 
to tonneat, it is man’tfnatute to know better. Improvement is nature. 
The reflations we are how making, are natpre. 1 was wrong in saying 
that no anim^ tortures another ; but pri^ ol»serve,-«s#e abuse; ^i- 
mals when suite ps^: as tfle brute creandn f and pall upon thhtp' 
bear tesl^tnQiy to OOnduet, when we are pleased to "retpm- 

ble thehi. Now the matter is, that we ought to imitate fliem ,ifi 
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what is goo^ and beneficial ; and in all other cases, give both tliem and 
ourselves the benefit of our better knowledge. 

Mr. Wahcott. Evil will exist in spite of us. 

Mr. Pope. I do not know that. It is impossible for us, who only 
see to the length of a little miserable space in the midst of eternity, to 
say what will or will not exist. But we must give our fellow*creatures 
the benefit of our knowledge, and our ignorance too. If we cannot 
abolish evil, we may diminish it, or divide it better ; and Nature incites 
US to do so by putting the thought in our heads. It is fancied by 

some, and I dare say anglers fancy it, that animals, different from us 
in their organization, do not feel as we do. 1 hope not. It is at least 
a good argument for consolation, when we can do nothing to help 
them ; but as we are not sure of it, it is an argument not to be acted 
upon, when we caiti- They must have the benefit of our want of cer- 
tainty. Come, anglers shall have the benefit of it too. Old Walton 
was as good a man as you could make out of an otter : and I like the 
otter the better for him. Dryden, I am sure, was humane : he was too 
great a man to be otherwise. But he had all his bodily faculties in 
perfection, and I sometimes think that animal spirits take the place of 
reffection, on certain animal occasions, and fairly occupy the whole man 
instead of it, even while he thinks he’s thinking. Yet I am afraid 
Donne and the others sophisticated ; for subtlety was their business. 
There are certain doctrines that do men no good, when the importance 
of a greater or less degree of pain in this world comes to be made a 
question of; and so they get their excuse that way. Any thing rather 
than malignity and the determination to give pain : and yet 1 know not 
how the angler is to be found guiltless on that score, if he reflects on 
what he is going about. I am sure he must hurt his own mind, and 
perplex his ideas of right and wrong. 

Mr. Walscott concluded the argument by owning himself much 
struck with the variety of reflections which Mr. Pope had brought for- 
ward or suggeked. He said he thought they would make a good 
poem. Mr. Pope thought so too, if enlivened with wit and descrip- 
tion ; and said he should, perhaps, turn it in his mind. He remarked, 
that till the mention of it by Sir Richard Steele, in the Tatler, he 
really was not aware that any thing had been said against cruelty to 
animals by an English writer, with the exception of the fine hint in 
Shakspeare about the beetle. “ Steele,” said he, “ was then a gay fel- 
low about town, and a soldier, yet he did not think it an imputation on 
his manhood to say a good w'ord for tom-tits and robins. Shakspeare, 
they tell us, had been a rural sportsman ; and yet he grew to synipa- 
thize with an insect.” I mentioned the Rural Sports of Mr. Gay, as 
enlisting dwt poet among the apglers that rejected worms. “ Yes,*' 
said he, “^ay is the prettiest /era natupa that ever was, and^catches 
his trout lian^omely to dine upon. But you see the effect of habit 
even upon him. He must lacerate fish, and yet^would not hurt a fly. 
Dr. Swiff, who loves him as much as he hates angling, said to him one 
day at my Lord Bolingbroke's, ** Mr. Gay, you are the only angler 1 
ever heard of with an idea in his head ;• and it is the only idoa you 
hayo, not worth having.” Angling maki^. ihe Dean melancholy, and 
sets 'him upon his yahoos.” " ' , . 
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This authority seemed to make a greater impression up<?.ii ^fiT. Wal- 
scoit than all the reasoning. He is a very great Tory, and prodigiously 
admires the Dean. Mr. Pope delighted him by asking him to come 
and dine with them both next week ; for the Dean is in England, and 
Mr. Pope’s visitor. I am to be there too. “ But,” says he, “ you 
must not talk too much about Dryden ; for the Doctor does not love 
him.” Mr. Walscott said, he was aware of that circumstance from the 
Dean’s works, and thought it the only blemish in his character. For 
my part, 1 had heard a story of Dryden’s telling him he would never 
be a poet ; but I said nothing. Mr. Pope attributed his dislike to a 
general indignation he felt against his relations, for their neglect of him, 
when young. For Dryden was his kinsman. The Davenants are his 
relations, and he does not like them. Mr. Walscott asked if he was an 
Englishman or an Irishman ; for he never could find out. “ You 
would find out,” answered Mr. Pope, “ if you heard*him talk ; for he 
cannot get rid of the habit of saying a for e. He would b# an Eng- 
lishman with all his heart, if he Qould ; but he is an Irishman, that is 
certain, and with all his heart too in. one sense; for he is the truest 
patriot that country ever saw. He has the merit of doing Ireland the 
most wonderful services, without loving her ; and so he does to human 
nature, which he loves as little/ or at least thinks so. This, and his 
wit, is the reason why his friends are so fond of him. You must not 
talk to him about Irish rhymes,” added Mr. Pope, “ any more than you • 
must talk to me about the gods and abode’s in my Homer, which he 
quarrels with me for. The truth is, we all write Irish rhymes; and 
the Dean contrives to be more exact that way than most of us, 

“ What !” said Mr. Walscott, “ does he carry his Irish accent into his 
writings, and yet think to conceal himself?” Mr. Pope read to us an 
odd kind of Latin-English eft'usion of the. Dean’s, which made us shake 
with laughter. It was about a consultation of physicians. The words, 
though Latin themselves, make English when put together; and the 
Hibernianism of the spelling is very plain. 1 remember a taste of it, 

A doctor begins by enquiring, 

Is his Honor sic ? Prm hxtus felis pulse. It do cs beat veris 
loto de.” 

Here de 'spells day. An Englishman would have used the word da, 

“ No,” says the second doctor, No, notis as qui cassi e ver fel ttt 
metri it,” &c. &c. 

Metri for may try. 

Mr. Pope told us, that there were two t^ad rhymes in the Rape of 
the Lock, and in the space of eight lines : — 

The doubtful beam long nods from side to side ; 

At leiieth the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

« iT* * » « 

* But this bold lord, with p^nly strength endued, 

She with one Jlinil^r and a'lhuihb subdued. 

Mr. Walscott, 'Ehoae would be “vary good French rhymes. 

Mr. Pope, YesVtheiFrendi make a tnarit of ne(»ssity, and fnr^ 
their povartSr v^h us ,f<« ri^hq^. it is bad ill , 

it is ioo. li^ tlet I «we J^bout thero^.i^ ^ 

withstanding tvas a young 

free (UsinvoUe way of Dryden, as in the Essay on Cri^dsib i 
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town pVefef/ed the style of my pastorals, and somehow or other 1 
agreed with them. 1 then became very cautious, and wonder bow those 
rhymes in the Lock escaped me* But I have now come to this con- 
clusion ; that when a man has established his reputation for being able 
to do a thing, he may take liberties. Weakness is one thing, and tlie 
carelessness of pow er another. This makes all the diflerence between 
those shambling ballads that arc sold among the common people, and 
the imitations of them by the wits to serve a purpose; between Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, and the ballads on the Mohawks and great men. 
Mr. Pope then repeated, with great pleasantry, Mr. Gay’s verses in 
the Wonderful Prophecy. 

From Mohock and from Hawkubite, 

Good Lord, deliver me! 

Who wander through the streets by night, 

^ Commiltihg cruelty. * 

Mr. W&lscott, with all bis admiration of Drydcn, is, I can see, a still 
greater admirer of the style of Mr. Pope. But his politics hardly 
make him know which to prefer. I ventured to say, that the Rape of 
the Lock appeared to me perfection; but that still, in some kinds of 
poetry, I thought the licences taken by the Essay on Criticism very 
happy in their effect; as for instance, said 1, those long words at the 
end of couplets. 

Thus when we view' some well- proportion’d dome, 

(The world’s just w’onder, and e’en thine, O Rome!) 

No single parts unequally surprise, 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes ; 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length appear ; 

The wd)ole at once is bold and regular. 

Now here, I said, is the regularity and the boldness top. And again : 
HVere w^ell might critics still this freedom take^ 

But Appius reddens at each word you speak. 

And stares tremendous with a threatening eye, 

IJkc some tierce tynmt in old tapestry. 

And that other couplet ; 

With him most authors steal tlicir works, or buy; 

Garth did not write his own Dispejisary. 

I said, this last line, beginning with that strong monosyllable, and 
throwing off in a sprightly manner the long word at the end, w'as like 
a fine bar of music, played by some master of the violin. Mr. Pope 
smiled, and complimented me on the delicacy of my ear, asking me if I 
understood music. I said no, but was very fond of it. He fell into a 

• The ^hcr verses, which my kinsman has not set down, are as follow 
^ They slash our sons with bloody knives, 

And on our daughters fall ; 

And if they ravish not our wives, ^ 

Wc have good luck withal* 

Coaches and chairs they overturn, 

Nay, carts most easily; 

Therefore from Gog and Magog, 

Good Lord, deliver me I 

The Mohocks were young rakes, of whom terrible stories arc told. They were 
said to be all of the Whig party. H. H. 
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little musing; and then observed, that he did not know how it^i^as, but 
writers fond of music appeared to have a greater indulgence for the 
licences of versification than any others. The two smoothest living 
poets were not much attached to that art. (I guess he meant himself 
and Doctor Swift.) He enquired if I loved painting. I told him, so 
much so, that 1 dabbled in it a little myself, and liked nothing so much 
in the world, after poetry. “ Why then,” said he, “ you and I, some 
fine morning, will dabble in it, like ducks.” I was delighted at the 
prospect of this honour, but said 1 hoped his painting was nothing nigh 
equal to his poetry, or I would not venture to touch his palette. 
“ Oh,” cried he, “ I will give you confidence.” He rose with the 
greatest good-nature, and brought us a sketch of a head after Jervas, 
and another of Mrs. Martha. 1 had begun to fear that they might be 
unworthy of so great a man, even as amusements ; but they were really 
wonderfully well done. I do think he would have «nade a fine artist, 
had he not been a poet. *' He observed that we wanted good criticism 
on pictures ; and that the best we had yet, was some remarks of Steele’s 
in the Spectator on the Cartoons of Raphael. He added a curious ob- 
servation on Milton, that with all his regard for the poets of Italy, and 
his travels in that country, he lias said not a word of their painters, nor 
scarcely alluded to painting throughout his works. 

Mr, IVahcoft. Perhaps there was something of the Puritan in that. 
Courts, in Milton’s time, had a taste for pictures : King Charles had a 
fine taste. 

Mr. Pope. True; but Milton never gave np his love of music, — 
his playing on the organ. If he had loved painting, he would not have 
held his tongue about it. 1 have heard somebody remark, that the 
names of his two great archangels are those of the two great Italian 
painters, and that their characters correspond; which is true and odd 
enough. But he had no design in it. He would not have confined his 
praises of Raphael and Michael Angelo to that obscure intimation. I 
believe be had no eyes for pictures. 

Mr. Walscott, Dryden has said fine things about pictures. Here 
is the epistle to your friend Sir Godfrey, and the ode on young Mrs. 
Killigrcw. Did he know any thing of the art? 

Mr. Pope. Why, I believe not ; but he dashed at it, in his high 
way, as he did at politics and divinity, and came oflf with flying colours. 
Dryden's poetic faith was a good deal like his religious. He could 
turn it to one point after another, and be just enough in earnest to make 
his belief be taken for knowledge. 

Mr. Pope told us, that he had been taken, when a boy, to see Dry- 
den at a coffee-house. I felt my colour change at this anecdote ; so 
vain do I find myself. I took the liberty of asking him, how he felt it 
the sight ; for it seems he otdy saw Diyden ; he did not spe^l to him ; 
which is>a pity. ^ 

Mr. Pope. Why, I said to myself, “That il the great Mr. D^den : 
there he is : he must*be a happy man.” This notion of hi« happiness 
was the uppermost thing in my mind, beyond even hi$ fame. I bought 

" m. ,. I ..I .1 , II 

* This has been doiibted by otliers, who have aeea hla ^fomwees. Sba^e pf 
tb^m remaint aod ajre not nataemadis My cooain^A/ilkttecnptSy waaa 

on a pai^ H# Ha 
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a good 1 knew no pleasure, even at that early aget 

like writing verses ; and there, said I, is the man who can write verses 
from morning to night, and the finest verses in the world. I am pretty 
much of the same way of thinking now. Yes ; I really do think, that I 
could do nothing but write verses all day long, just taking my dinner, 
and a walk or so, — if I had health. And I suspect it is the same with 
all poets ; I mean with all who have a real passion for their art. Mr. 
Honeycomb, I know, agrees with me, from his own experience. 

The gratitude I ftdt for this allusion to what I said to him one day 
at Button’s, was more than I can express. 1 could hiive kissed his 
hand out of love and reverence. “Sir,” said I, “you may guess what 
I think of the happiness of poets, when it puts me in a state of delight 
inconceivable to be supposed worthy of such a reference to my opinion.” 
I was indeed in a confusion of pleasure. JMr. Walscott said, it was for- 
tunate the ladies hf.d left us, 'or they might not have a}>proved of such 
a total absorption in poetry. “Oh,” cried Mr. Pope, “there we have 
you; for the ladies are a part of poetry. We do not leave them out in 
our studies, depend upon it.” 

I asked him whom he looked upon as the best love-poet, among our 
former writers. 1 added “ former,” because the Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard appears to me to surpass any express poem on that subject in 
the language. He said, Waller; but added, it was after a mode. 
“Every thing,” said Mr. Pope, “was .after a mode then. The best 
love-making is in Shakspeare. Love is a business by itself, in Shak- 
speare ; just as it is in nature.” 

Mr, IVuhcotl. Do you think .Juliet is natural, when she talks of 
cutting Romeo into “ little tiddy stars,” and making the heavens fine ? 

Mr. Pope. Yes ; I could have thought that, or any thing else, of my 
mistress, when I was as young as Romeo and .Juliet. Petrarch, as 
somebody was observing the other day, is natural for the same reason, 
in spite of the conceits which he mingles with his passion ; nay, he is 
the more natural, supposing his passion to have been what I take it ; 
that is to say, as deep and as wmnder -working as a boy’s. The best of 
us have been spoiled in these matters by tbe last age. Even Mr. 
Walsh, for all his good sense, was out in that affair, in his preface. 
He saw very well, that a man, to speak like a lover, should speak as he 
felt ; but he did not know that there were lovers who felt like Pe- 
trarch. 

Mr. IFaificott, You would admire the writings of one Drummond, 
a Scotch gentleman, who was a great loyalist. 

Mr. Pope. 1 know him well, and thank you for .reminding me of 
him. If he had written a little later here in England', and been pub- 
lished under ichore favourable circumstances, he might have left Waller 
in a second rank. He was morfi in earnest, and knew all points of the 
passion. There is great tenderness in Drummond. He could look at 
-the moon, and think of his mistress, without thinking how genteelly^ he 
should express it ; which is what the other cduld not do. No : we 
have really no love-poets, except the old dramatic writers; nor the 
French either, since the time of Marot. We have plenty of gallantry 
and all that. 

Mr. Wulscott. And v«ry. pretty writing it is, if.fnanaged as Mr. 
Pope manages it. 
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Mr. Pope. I dp not undervalue tt,l aesuveyou. After Shakspeare, 
1 can still read Voiture, and like him very much : only it is like coming 
from country to town, from tragedy to the ridotto. To tell you the 
truth, I am as fond of the better sort of those polite writers as any man 
can be, and feel my own strength to lie that way ; but I pique myself 
on having something in me besides, which they have not. I am sure 1 
should not have been able to write the epistle of Eloisa, if I hadn’t. 
There is a force and sincerity in the graver love-poets, even on the 
least spiritual parts of the passion, which writers the most ostentatious 
on that score might envy. 

Mr. WalscoU. The tragedy of love includes the comedy, eh ? 

Mr. Pope. Why, that is just about the truth of it, and is very well 
said. 

Mr. Pope’s table is served with neatness and elegance. He drinks 
but sparingly. His eating is more with an appetite, but all nicely. 
After dinner he set upon table some wine given him by my Lord Peter- 
borow, which was excellent. He then showed us his grotto, till the 
ladies sent to say tea was ready. I never see a tea-table, but I think of 
the Rape of the Lock. Judge what I felt, when I saw a Miss Ferraor, 
kinswoman of Belinda, seated next Mrs. Martha Blount, who was making 
tea and coffee. There was an old lady with her, and several neighbours 
came in from the village. This multitude disappointed me, for the 
talk became too general ; and my lord’s wine, mixed with the other 
wine and the wit, having got a little in ray head, and Mr. Pope’s atten- 
tion being repeatedly called to other persons, 1 cannot venture to put 
down any more of his conversation. But I shall hear him again ; and 
I hope, again, again, and again. So patience till next week. 


STANZAS FilOM THE ITALIAN. 

Love, through a crowd of guards one day. 

Gaily pressed to the bower of Beauty ; 

Reason and Prudence he charmed away, 

And cast a veil o’er the eyes of Duty} 

But one potent rival still remained. 

More firm, more watchful than all beside; 

And when Love bad a glance from Beauty gained. 

She was quickly checked by the frown of Pride. 

Love with a smile his arrows hurled, 

Pride scowling bade her to surrender ; 

Love talked of a sweet and sunny world. 

And Pride ofa world of state and splendour; 

At length Love wove a rosy band. 

And woo’d the raaid.to its flowery fold. 

While Pride by his side, in stern command, 

Held a brilliant chain of burnished gold. 

Beauty in peiise''of Love’s roses spoke. 

But Pridq waved his chain in the sun’s br^ht rayj, 

Bhe bent her neck to the glittering yoke, 

And Love spread his wings, and flew away.-*- 
I^ow she vvfldly atrqve her chain to sever, 

Sht e^led hih|.4'kGK, she wept, ngbedi; 

in yaitt^Love has fled for ever, 

And she pines in the tyrant grasp of Pride ! M. A. 

e » e 
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Jerusalem, 

We went one morning to see the hill of Engedi, distant about six 
miles from the city : the weather was beautiful, and the walk a very 
agreeable one. Engedi is low towards the north, but descends steep 
into the wilderness on the south, on which side of it, not far beneath the 
summit, is the cave where David and Saul reposed. It at first appears 
neither lofty nor spacious, but a low passage on th^ left leads into 
apartments where a party could easily remain concealed from those 
without. The family of an Arab resided in it at this time ; the face of 
the hill around it corresponds to the description “ he came to die rocks 
of the wild goats.” On these rocks we sat down, and took a repast ; 
and though a coarse one, no luxuries of the table could gratify like the 
munificent view before and around us. In the distance in front, at the 
end of the wilderness of Ziph, was the Dead Sea glittering in the sun- 
beams, amidst its mournful shores. 

The governor had continued to refuse us a guard, or permission to go 
' to this famous spot, on account of the dangerous state of the roads, in 
consequence of the war of the Pachas : we had no alternative ; it was 
heart-breaking to quit Palestine without visiting the Dead Sea, and we 
resolved to attempt it by traversing the wilderness of Ziph on foot. 
Antonio, the guide from the city, protested the route was impracticable, 
not only on account of the s.mds and difficult tracts to be crossed, but the 
wild and lawless Arabs who infested it; — and he refused to accompany 
us. The greatest loss was, however, the being deprived of the com- 
pany of Mr. G. whose delicate state of health rendered so toilsome a 
route impossible. Antonio at last consented to make the attempt; yet 
our subsequent safety was entirely owing to Ibrahim, an Arab, whose 
family inhabited the cave, and who chanced to arrive as we were on the 
point of departing. On the assurance of being well rewarded, he agreed 
to be our guide. 

Having disguised ourselves- as well as we could, and consigned our 
money to G., who with his servant went to Bethlehem, we descended 
the declivity of Engedi into the wilderness. It was about mid-day, and 
extremely hot. The way was very wild and interesting ; the hills, over 
which it chiefly led, were in general covered with a coarse grass, and 
in some parts composed of sand ; they were intersected by deep and 
narrow valleys or ravines, filled with a wild verdure, in the sides of 
which were several caverns. The place was well calculated to afford 
secure concealment from pursuit amidst its recesses, as it did to David 
when followed by Saul. ^ 

In a few hours, we came insight of the convent of St. Saba ; its 
tion much resembled that of Sinai, being built amidst precipices, pit the 
brink of a deep glen, at the bottom of which the Kedron flows, and sui*^/ 
rounded with walls and buttresses of immence strength, ^ith some 
difficulty the fathers adrriitted us, as we had rather a suspicipus ap' 
pearance; the heat beneath the rocks without Was almost insul^ral^le, 
and to our no small relief the convent gate was at last opened- ; A 
heretic deserves tenfold blame if he finds great fiiiilt,with the 0reek:. 
and Catholic fathers; although they do in general: Consign hitnpYqr W-jy 
a hopeless state hereafter, their convents are the greatest blessing 
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comfort earth can have to offer Him, in many aituations, where else lie 
would find nothing but a burning and thirsty desert. The chiffch is a 
very ancient one, and adorned by the most grotesque figures of old 
male and female saints ; you then step into a small paved court, in the 
middle of which is a dome, containing the tomb of the holy St. Saba: it 
is gilded and adorned in the usual tawdry manner of the Greeks. ISIi- 
chel, who was all things to all men, and in his long travels had learned 
the different forms of worship of almost every faith, was here full of 
crossings, mumblings, and devout looks, till the good fathers regarded 
him as a very devout son of the church. The Catholics used to do the 
same : he could get over the Turks very well, and talk solemnly of the 
prophet ; and the Jews he delighted by conversing on the grandeur and 
riches they were to attain, as prophesied in the Scriptures, with which 
he W'as well acquainted. 

Hfince we passed by a (light of steps into a small^ciiurch, hewn out 
of the rock : it formed one lolly and spacious apartment, in which divine 
service was sometimes performed by torch-light. The industry of the 
monks was very conspicuous ; flights of stone steps conducted to seve- 
ral small terraces, one above the other ; and from below, they had con- 
veyed a portion of the soil, and grew a variety of vegetables on these 
terraces for the use of the convent. About thirty monks of the Greek 
persuasion reside here ; the monastery is supposed to have been 
founded about twelve hundred years ago, but the ascetic life was insti- 
tuted earlier by St. Saba. In a dark and cavernous apartment, is a 
very extraordinay spectacle : — tlie opposite sides of the precipices are 
full of caves ; a great number of Christians were slaughtered here by 
a body of soldiers sent by one of the caliphs; the skulls of those mar- 
tyrs have been collected, and are piled in small pyramids in this cham- 
ber, to the number of two or three thousand. Still ascending, for 
flights of steps and passages continue, you enter two or three delicious 
little cells, which might tempt a traveller to a month’s residence at St. 
Saba. They were carpeted and cushioned in the oriental manner, and 
provided with a few books. We sat down and took some fruit, and a 
kind of cordial kept there, and gazed on the prospect which the small 
window allbrded, with infinite pleasure : the deep glen of the Kedron 
was far beneath, the wilderness on every side around, and the Dead Sea 
and its sublime shores full in front, illumined by tlie setting sun. Anar- 
rotv w;oo(,len tower, ascended by a flight of steps frora^ the convent roof, 
overlooks the desert to a great distance. Here a monk is often station- 
ed, to give notice of the approach of any of the wild Arabs who dwell 
there. As at Mount Sinai, these fellows come to the foot of the walls, 
and set up a loud clamour for bread. A large quantity of small brown 
cakes is always kept in the tower for these occasions, and they are 
thrown out of the window to the Arab|, who then take ffiemseives off; 
A 6rotk; a hundred years of age, a find old man,, lived in aa apartment 
of the biii}ffinj|, beneath the surface of the desert he had pasaei^ fiffy 
years' Of his 1^ in travelling, and, being now quite blind, had liyed 
aeVtiral years - in - the monastery, to which he had giy^ his ]^ropi(^^ 
He bad earth #om die sfaorss oS the Jordan brought him, ahdh£s’^ly 
ani^etni^nb' eoiouring, «nd drying in the sun the shapef^.^i^ 
mohl^ attd^dten'stamptl]^,^ Seri|Mure figure Oh; 

We talked for some timO 'tmrjlite 
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wall», which hung over the precipitous glen; several fqxes were 
peaceab'iy nlnning about at the bottom. ' 

The sight of any thing that has life amuses the good fathers : and 
we deeply deplored a circumstance that took place in a subsequent 
visit to St. Saba, through that unhappy German whom we had met at 
St. John's monastery, and who requested to accompany us. Being on 
the hills opposite the convent, we observed two very large birds, of the 
size of vultures, hovering about ; the German shot one of them. The 
monks almost shed tears when he returned with it to the convent, and 
with real sorrow told us these birds had for a long time come every day 
near to the convent, till they at last became attached to tliem, and they 
considered the death of one as a bad omen. 

We now adjourned to the convent parlour, a long low room, neatly 
furnished, and lighted by a single lamp; and supper was served in the 
Greek style. Th^conversadon of the superior was very intelligent ; it 
turned chiefly on the subject of the Dead Sea, of which he related some 
singular circumstances. About fifteen years ago, a human body, or what 
had the form of one, was discovered floating not far from the shore, and 
on taking it out, it was found to be encrusted all over with a thick and bard 
coating of bitumen and salt, caused, no doubt, by having lain a long while 
in the lake. It happened to be the time of Easter, and the pilgrims, hear- 
ing of it, broke the body into innumerable pieces with infinite eagerness, 
believing it to be one of the ancient inhabitants of Sodom who had 
risen from the bottom. It was probably that of some unfortunate Arab 
who had fallen in. We now sought repose on the divan for two or 
three hours, and at midnight were awoke by the superior, who conduct- 
ed us by a long passage to a window ; through which making our 
exit, we descended by a ladd«r into the wilderness. To have pro- 
ceeded during the day would have been little less than certain destruc- 
tion, in consequence of being exposed to the observation and attacks 
of the Arabs. The height of the precipices for some time threw a 
gloom .over our path, till we ascended a hill, and enjoyed a brilliant 
and unclouded moonlight. Our little party was only four in number. 
Ibrahim, the Arab ; the young Antonio, who though an excellent guide 
around the city knew nothing of the paths he was now treading ; Mi- 
chel, who was in his element, in a journey of this kind. We were all 
armed save Antonio. The night was charmingly cool, and the scenery 
wild and romantic, and nothing broke the utter stillness of the hour, 
save that once or twice, some bird of the desert, started by our foot- 
steps, broke from her nest in the rocks above with a shrill cry, and 
sweeping rapidly away, all was hushed again. Many of the hills amidst 
which we passed were of white stone, and had a singular appearance in 
the moonlight. On entering on a more open tract, Ibrahim, who led 
the^ay, made a full stop, where two paths opened to the right and 
left, and one, he said, was as bad as the other. It proved so, for in a 
quarter of ao hour more, the Arab tents were before us, glimmering in 
the moonlight, afid we wore obliged to pass within two hundred yards of 
them. The dega which these people, like those of Egypt, always hsv# 
round their habitations, perceived us, or heard our footsteps, which 
Were light end quick enough ; for they sek>up a loud barking all throt^ 
die Camp. No Arab, however, awoke, which was not a little surpiiriaj|[i 
ntfd with infinite pleasure we soon left the camp behifid U8; 'butm tl^ 
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course of twenty minutes we were confounded at seeing a line of tents 
again on the left. To retreat was worse than to advance,* and we 
had nothing left but to keep the path at a small distance in front of 
them. To escape now seemed scarcely possible, as the loud barking of 
the dogs again warned the camp of our passage ; yet fortunate once 
more, we pressed on, and soon saw the tents lessening behind us. At 
last we reached the brink of the precipices which hang over the Dead 
Sea. The dawn was now appearing ; and in the grey and cold light, the 
lake was seen far beneath stretched out to an interminable length, while 
the high mountains of Arabia Petraea opposite were shrouded in dark- 
ness. The descent of the heights was long and difficult ; and ere we 
reached the bottom, the ruddy glow of morning was on the precipices 
over our heads. The line of shore at the bottom was about two hun- 
dred yards wide, and we hastened to the edge of the lake ; but for se- 
veral yards from it the foot sunk in a black mud, ^nd its surface was 
every where covered with a greyish scurf, which we were obliged to re- 
move before tasting it. There was not a breath of wind, and the waters 
lay like lead on the shore. Whoever has seen the Dead Sea, will ever 
after have its aspect impressed on his memory ; it is, in truth, a gloomy 
and fearful spectacle. The precipices, in general, descend abruptly 
into the lake, and on account of their height, it is seldom agitated by 
the winds : its shores are not visited by any footstep, save tliat of tlie 
wild Arab, and he holds it in superstitious dread. On some parts of the 
rocks there is a thick sulphureous encrustation, which appears foreign 
to their substance ; and in their steep descents, there are several deep 
caverns, where the benighted Bedouin sometimes finds a home. Noun- 
pleasant effluvia are perceptible around it, and birds are seen occasion- 
ally flying across. For a considerable^istance from the bank the water 
appeared very shallow ; this, with the soft slime of the bottom, and the 
fatigue we had undergone, prevented our trying its buoyant properties 
by bathing. A few inches beneath the surface of the mud are found those 
black sulphureous stones, out of which crosses are made and sold to the 
pilgrims. The water has an abominable taste, in which that of salt predo- 
minates ; and we observed eucrustatiosis of salt on the surface of some of 
the rocks. 

The mountains of the J udman side are lower than those of the Arabian, 
and also of a lighter colour ; the latter chain at its southern extremity is 
said to consist of dark granite, and is of various colours. The hills which 
branch off from the western end are composed entirely of white chalk : 
bitumen abounds most on the opposite shore. ' There is no outlet to 
this lake, though the Jordan flows into it, as did formerly the Kedron, 
and the Arnon to the soutli. It is not known that there has ever been 
any visible increase or decrease of its waters. Some have supposed 
that it flnds a subterraneous passage to the Mediterranean, or that there 
is a coijsiderable suction in the plain dfliich forms its western boundary. 
But this plain, confined by the opposing mountains, is partially culti- 
vated, ana produces trees, and a rude pasture used by^tbe camels of the 
Bedouins ; although in some parts sandy. It has never been navigaf^ 
since the cities were engulphed; and it is strange that no traveler 
^hould have thought' of launching a boat to explore it, the only ^ray.'t]^ 
^omises any success. Mr. H. travelled completely round the 

journey was a vefy teddous and expensive one, as it occupied several w<»u;i$, 
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and he was obliged to take a strong guard. He made no discovery^ 
The superior of St. Saba related that the people of the country who had 
crossed it on camels, in the shallower parts near the southern extremity* 
had declared to him they had seen the remains of walls and other parts 
of buildings beneath the water : this is an old tale, although the waters 
have the property of encrusting and preserving most substances. Some 
stunted shrubs and patches of grass, a mere mockery of verdure, were 
scattered on the withered soil near the rocks : the golden and treache- 
rous apples will be sought for in vain, as well as fish in the lake, which 
have also been asserted to exist. Its length is probably about sixty 
miles, and the general breadth eight : it might be six miles over 
where we stood. The sun had now risen above the eastern barrier of 
mountains, and shone full on the bosom of the lake, which had the ap- 
pearance of a plain of burnished gold. But the sadness of the grave 
was on it, and aroand it, and the silence also. However vivid the 
feelings are on arriving on its shores, they subside after a time into 
languor and uneasiness, and you long, if it were possible, to see a tem- 
pest wake on its bosom, to give sound and life to the scene. We had 
now paiised some hours at the lake, much to the discontent of Ibrahim, 
who, pacing up and down the shore, and gazing at the caverns, and the 
summits of the cliffs, was incessantly talking of the probable approach 
of the Arabs, or their espying us from above. The passage over the 
wilderness of Ziph had given us a more complete and intimate view of 
the lake than the usual route to Jericho, which conducts only to its 
commencement, at the embouchure of the Jordan. The narrow beach 
terminated about two hundred yards below, where the cliffs sunk abruptly 
into the sea. We had now to walk to its extremity along the shores, 
and over the plain beyond to Jericho, in a sultry day ; and we took a last 
look of this famous spot, to which earth perhaps can furnish no parallel. 
The precipices around Sinai are savage and shelterless, but not like 
these, which look as if the finger of an avenging God had passed over 
their blasted fronts and recesses, and the deep at their feet, and caused 
them to remain for ever as when they first covered the guilty cities. 

Towards the extremity of the sea we passed amidst hills of white 
chalk, and then entered on a tract of soft sand. Ascending a sand-hill 
that overlooked the plain, we saw Jericho, contrary to our hopes, at a 
great distance ,* and the level tract we must pass to arrive at it, was ex- 
posed to a sultry sun, without a single tree to afford us a temporary 
shade. The simile of the “ shadow of a great rock in a weary land” 
was never more forcibly felt. We pursued onr way over the dry and 
withered plain ; the junction of the Jordan with the lake being seen far 
on the right. It was extremely hot, and 1 had thoughtlessly thrown 
away all our fresh water, to fill the leathern vessel with that of the Dead 
Sea. The route afforded no kiyd of moisture ; springs or streams it 
was vain to hope for ; and my poor attendants threw all the blame on 
me, and cursed from their hearts the infamous water that precluded the 
possibility of quenching their thirst. Once or tvwce I tried to drink it; 
but its abominable flavour was much worse than the most parching 
thirst. The plain was often intersected by deep and narrow ravinefii^ 
the passing which added to our annoyatase and fatigue. It Waa near 
mid- day when we arrived at Jericho, and found our way into thetiiijlUi, 
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stone tower, called the castle of the governor. A fountain sto^ in the 
middle of the court, and we were ushered into his presence, in a sorry 
little apartment, through the sides and roof of which the sun and rain 
could both find their way. He was much astonished at seeing us, and 
swore he had never known the passage of the wilderness, unguarded and 
on foot, succeed before, except in the case of some pilgrims, several of 
whom, however, had been slain by the Arabs ; but they had attempted 
it in the daytime. About thirty soldiers are maintained here to keep 
the Arabs in awe. The situation is a wretched one, and the village of 
Jericho consists of about thirty miserable cottages: there arc no ruins 
worthy of mention. Dinner was now served up ; we had anticipated 
some pleasant wine and savoury viands ; and having formed a circle of 
half a dozeti round a low table on the floor, the party including two or 
three offlcers, a huge wooden vessel was placed amongst us. It con- 
tained not the exquisite baklou, prepared expressly for the Sultan's 
palate, or famed cakes of roses of Damascus ; but a mass the aspect of 
which defied investigation. After a mouthful or two, however, it was 
found to be composed of warm cakes of bread, baked on the hearth, 
and broken into small pieces, hot water and meked-butter being poured 
over it : it was stirred about well by the hands of one of the faithful. 
A few mouthfuls were devoured by us with good grace, as we expected 
another entree quickly. The Turks took enormous handfuls with ex- 
treme deliberation ; and his excellency, the governor, having a fancy 
that a hard substance, bolted into the mouth, liad a liigher and more 
prolonged relish, compressed his handful with some skill into a large 
ball, wliile the moister ingredients streamed over his Angers. The 
wooden bowl being removed, we looked long and anxiously, but no 
viand came more, and water only was permitted to dignify this repast. 
We were too much fatigued to visit the Jordan this day, but in the 
evening walked to the fountain at the foot of the mountain Quarantina. 
It has ever been venerated as the same that the prophet Elisha purified, 
“whose wafers were bitter, and the ground barren.” It is a beautiful 
fountain, and gushing forth with a full rapid stream, falls into a large 
and limpid pool, whence several streams flow over the plain. The 
fruitfulness of the neighbourltood, which is covered with a rich verdure 
and many trees, and well cultivated, arises chiefly from the vicinity of 
this celebrated fountain, the waters of which are remarkably sweet 
7'he “ City of Palms” cannot now boast of one of those beautiful trees 
atound it. The plain, about six miles wide, and inclosed by ranges 
of mountains, as far as Tiberias, a distance of three days’ journey, has 
a rich soil and delightful aspect, the Jordan’s course through it being 
perfectly straight. At present it is visited and dwelt in only by the 
Arab tribes. The rocky mountain Quarantina, that rises near the 
fountain, is pointed out as the scene of the Saviour’s tenmtation in the 
wilderness ; on what authority it is aifficult to guess. The* next day, 
accompanied by some of the governor’s soldiers as a guard, we rode to 
the Jordan. About •four, miles across, the plain bihught us to the 
banks, which were adorned with acacia and tamarind trees, and many 
shrubs and wild flowers. The sight of this verdure in such a spo^ wa^ 
very pleMihj^. The river mshed by in a full and ra]-*’ ' 
ibree wot^ haye swept away meh a^ famrse this was 
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of the rains. It looked rather discoloured from the same cause : its 
taste was perfectly sweet, and the stream was little below the surface 
of its banks. The soldiers were restless, and anxious to be gone ; for 
which there was no apparent cause : but they are fond of enlarging on 
danger from the Arabs. During the summer season the quantity of 
water in the river must be greatly diminished, but it never now over- 
flows it banks. Tradition has not preserved the spot where the Israel- 
ites crossed ; and, what is strange, it is impossible to find out from 
Christian or Arab in what part Mount Nebo is to be found. The 
w'idth of the river was about twenty yards, and it appeared very deep. 
We returned to Jericho, and endeavoured to amuse the evening in the 
governor’s desolate tower ; but the resources were very scanty : and as 
he is seldom honoured by strangers’ visits, he makes them pay hand- 
somely when they do come. The rain fell in torrents in the night, and 
found its way through his excellency’s roof, and fell in profusion on 
our beds ; and it was only after one or two experimonts on different 
sites in the chamber, that we could close our eyes without being 
deluged. 

The next day, attended by a few horsemen from the castle, we set out 
on our return to Jerusalem. It was a comfortless and pitiless journey, 
leading over a succession of dreary hills, far unlike the route through 
tlie fine and romantic wilderness of Zi))li. The rain beating heavily in 
our faces, and swelling every mountain torrent, compelled us to pro- 
ceed at a slow rate. Poor Ibrahim walked beside the horses the 
whole way, and looked as if he would rather have been in his native 
desert. At last we wound up the ascent to Bethany, descended the 
hills, and crossing the bridge over the Kedron, entered the city again. 
Father Cliuseppe received us with uplifted hands and looks ; not quite 
so interesting as the sight of two or three warm dishes, attended by a 
good bottle of wine, which were quickly set before us, and made some 
atonement for penance at Jericho. Ibrahim also got accommodated, 
and, for the first time in his life, feasted in a monkish cell, and seemed 
so much taken with it, that it was doubtful if lie would not have for- 
saken his cave at Engedi, and turned Catholic, to have tasted such 
luxury always. The governor was much enraged with the poor fellow 
for undertaking to guide us on the journey, and threatened to punish 
him ; we begged him oft', however, and sent him home to his cavern, 
well rewarded. 
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King-crownikc; City 

Your banners he waved from each steeple ; 

Let y©ur bells be rung, and the cannon’s voice 
Unite with the shout'vig people. 

And the trumpet, the drum, and the cymbal make 
Your time-worn w-ills to their basement shake I 




Kings in the Cross and the Gospels ri{ bt,* 

Sultans upholding the Crescent ; 

Let a Moor, and a Turk, and a Christian knight. 

From each as a pledge be presoqi ; 

For when monarchs are crown'd, ye should all cotnbiue, 
And every creed own his right divine. ^ 
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Bishops and priests in your mitred array. 

By the cardinal legate recruited, 

(Fim ;er-post9 pointing to Heaven the way. 

While your feet in the earth are rooted,) 

Rebuke other idols, pour oil on your own. 

And teach us to worship the god of the throne. 

Nobles and chiefs whom your moharchs have made 
Their puppets to brighten the pageant. 

Boastfully blazon your pomp and parade. 

And ennoble the act oy the agent; 

For your pride to your fellows will better accord 
With the meanness that kneels to its sovereign lord. 

Frenchmen, who rivet the crown upon one. 

That millions may grovel dependent; 

Strangers, from far habitations who run 
To gaze at a bubble resplendent. 

What IS the glory that dazzles your eyes, ® 

And what is the deed that ye solemnise ? 

Charles! thou art crowiiM as a sovereign dread. 

O’er the realm of France appointed ; 

'I'hy brother was such — yet they cut off his head — 
The head of the Lord’s Anointed! 

Learn from his fate that legitimate” might 
Js vain when it wars with a nation’s right. 

Ye rulers! Oey, sultan, king, emperor, pope, 

United in holy alliance. 

Who see in this act an additional hope 
That the world may be held at defiance. 

Remember, ’ twas this single people of Gaul, 

When roused by oppression, tnat humbled ye all. 

Bishops and priests who have lavish’d your oil. 

And given the Bourbon your blessing ; 

Such were your prayers, aud your oaths, and your toil. 
When his Corsican rival caressing; — 

The God ye dishonour your mockery loaths. 

When ye consecrate kings with such prostitute oaths. 

French men who smote from one monarch his head. 
To install him a canonized martyr. 

And took back the brother to reign in his stead, 

Wlxo broke both his oath and the charter; 

This is a Bourbon, a brother : — beware! 

And uncrown him at once if his oath he forswear. 

Ye chosen of chivalry, noble and great. 

Who grace this august coronation ; 

Ye beauties whose splendour confers on the fSte 
Its brightest and best decoration ; 

Ye numberless crowds who are hailing your king. 

Ye troops whose reply makei^ the firmament ring — 

Like quick-falling stars shall your glories die. 

When time is a little older ; 

The head ye. have crown’d in the sod shall 
^ And your own beside it moulder. 

And all that is left of this proud array. 

Shall b^ dust and ajhes, and bones and clay^l 
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It is difficult while watcffing those excitements which sdr up at times 
certain classes of the community, often uncontrollable in force, and 
undefinable in their effects at Brst, to assign them- their due measure 
of good and evil. They must be judged of in their totality ; and yet to 
try them all by the example of one which may have casually come in 
our way, whether good or bad of its kind, is manifestly wrong. It is 
necessary to bring the most impartial feeling to the investigation, and 
to separate every thing extraneous from the question ; for in such out- 
breakings something good is always found. We must not suffer pre- 
vious notions to interfere, nor the idea that the abandoning precon- 
ceived opinions upon the subject, is for a moment to be considered dis- 
graceful to us, when on being put in competition with sound reason and 
simple principles they are found erroneous. The great desideratum is to 
get at the truth ; and we must not be afraid of visiting her even at the 
bottom of her well. Still less must the prejudices of the past be suffered 
to blind oxii eyes to future benefits ; we must boldly sacrifice them all. 
That the world can never get beyond infancy in foreknowledge, is a 
law of nature ; things therefore which now appear of small importance, 
time may change into enterprises “ of great pith and moment” — into 
matters of infinite concern to the industry of the country, and to the ac- 
cumulation of the" means of national prosperity. 

The impulses from which national benefits frequently accrue, arising 
from certain passions in the body politic, like those in the individual 
body, can seldom be duly regulated at the moment. By and by, how- 
ever, they subside, and begin to shew that they do not exist in vain. 
The rage for joint-stock companies has made this apparent in a remark- 
able manner. Not only the schemes of monied and respectable men 
have been speedily seconded, but new ones of all sorts formed, many 
of which have no other object than to entrap the unwary, and supply 
means for supporting a system of gambling by which enormous sums 
are gained and lost. As long as attorneyfe could grasp the costs of a 
new scheme, it was brought into the market, and then they prowled 
around for more prey. The shares were bought and sold to the cost of 
the speculatist and the profit of the wary planner of the system of plun- 
der — the bubble pf the moment. Those who belonged to the old and 
blind school of political economy, cried out for the legislature to inter- 
fere, — that legislature which had just emancipated itself from the tram- 
mels of our former financial doiage, and begun a new career upon sound 
principles and a more enlightened policy. The Lord Chancellor in 
particular was loud in hi« reprobation of these companies; but their 
constitution and the peculiar circumstances attending them, required, 
if they were to.be regulated by /he legislature, some one to take them 
in hand better versed in political economy than his lordship.* His lor'd- 

* His lordship proposed that two-thirds of the money'should be jtodMd as a ae- 
eurity at the time of obtaining a legislative enactment for the estajblishment of a 
company. But his lordship should have known that such a proceeding, in mining 
companies in particular, would be highly mi^hievous. When the aum wanted 
conld be pretty nearly estimated, as in railway and canal compaidea, &c|. &c.> 
much inconvenience might not arise by locking up the capital at onq,et but lb aiiittlngt 
a share-holder is called upon fur small sums only at a time, and the ultimate outlay 
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ship’s declarations respecting diem bad, however, ona good eflbct, 
namely, that they in some measure kept back many daring adventurers 
from appearing with their bubbles, by the fear of a scrutiny ; and they 
-caused persons who wished to be purchasers of shares in new com- 
panies, to enquire more closely into their respectability ; — thus fer they 
did good. Messrs. Robinson and Huskisson, however, with more 
sound discretion, while they lamented the evil arising from the exces- 
sive stimulus abroad, preferred leaving things to find their own level ; 
and they accordingly bid fair to do so, without any very fearful conse- 
quences to the community. A few speculatists will suffer, and some 
persons dip pretty largely into their superfluous capital,' which has been 
thereby pui into circulation before it otherwise might. The bulk of 
the public can sustain no injury by its shifting hands a little, and the real 
and bona-fide companies will be of considerable use to the industry and 
commerce of the country. The bubbles will explode — the spring, 
the elasticity of which had forced it out of form, will soon return to. 
its proper shape. 

If, however, unprincipled men sought in many cases to swindle the 
too eager speculatist, it must be granted tliat the fear of those who 
looked on the exacerbation of the speculative spirit was ■ excessive. 
They were wedded to old things ; and, like the Lord Chancellor, 
had a pious horror for what was out of a jog-trot pace over the old 
beaten track : they were grossly ignorant of the true state of the modern 
principles of trade and commerce ; and when they endeavoured to draw 
a comparison between the South-Sea bubbles and the bubbles of 1 825, 
they exhibited a deplorable ignorance of facts with which at first they 
might easily have made themselves acquainted. The character of joint- 
stock companies and the South-Sea adventure differ ab origine. The 
present speculations are made with surplus unemployed capital, 
which no period of our history has shown we ever before possessed to 
a fraction of its present extent. In the South-Sea adventure people of 
all classes ventured, as in a lottery, their entire fortunes and means of 
subsistence, led by two or three besotted persons- They were destitute 
of any medium of acquiring a knowledge for themselves of remote 
points connected with the speculation in which they hazarded their all. 
In our day, every individual not only possesses channels of correct in- 
formation, but uses them before he trades, for trading is more the term 
for the present proceedings as in contradistinction to the South-Sea ad- 
venture. The speculators at present have superfluous money, of which 
they seek to make a profit. This superfluous cash would else lie idle. 


tnn^ hot amount to more than one-third or one-half of the capital proposed. It is 
hard, ^erefore, that the adventurer's money must be kept almost profitless for 
'years, j»ben he may make it return hijnliftecn or twenty per ceot. ra trade, la 
mlnioff, the largest possible sum is always named to secure the undertaking 
agains t condageiicies. One of the Mexican mining companies, before expending a 
fonith of l^ ium allotted for one of its mines, is not only paying all the current 
expenses, Wll rcalimng a large sum from it by the discovery of Uu accident,^ vein. 
Wbnld itwul; be hard that the remainder of the capital should be Idd by uiqrro&c- 
five ? The-Ware which is shown for the property of speonlators In these eohehrns 
is iplsplaced^ When have CUy men, and men of bnsiuessln geueral, been la^tions 
in loftfc iwg ^if gold ? - T^ey certainly do, not need in this ruspect ^ jpn>- 
t«etiird Rto syiitpathiaing gulirdiiujjihip of tfaa opponoat* of froo . 
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or be lacked up in the funds at a very unprofitable rate of interest. 
The present therefore has the character of a speculation in a superfluotts 
commodity, or at most an adventure of the money the speculatist pos- 
sesses unemployed. The objectors to them seem never to have ob- 
jected to foreign loans. Now railways, canals, and mining in England 
or America, are objects that expose to less risk of ultimate loss than 
loans to the despots of the Continent. Austria shuffled us out of part* 
of 1 7 , 000 , 000 /. which she got as a loan of the nation. Now in the 
event of war with these powers, where is the interest to come from, when 
most needed ? The money is locked up until a peace, and then a few 
shillings in the pound are all that in human probability would ever he 
recovered. So drained are the great States of the Continent after a war, 
that if they had the inclination, and were not given to cheat and evade, 
and appoint commissions to 'sit half a century to examine debts which 
they feel are just, they have not then the means to pay.* Joint-stock 
'Companies for- foreign objects (always of course including the idea of 
their being boiui~Jide what they pretend to be,) employ their capital 
among States with which we can have little cause to fear a rupture. 

But passing by these topics, and the fallacious projects that like 
weeds have grown up with the crop, it is proper that we proceed to 
make some enquiry into the principal object of our research. It will be 
granted that some half dozen of the companies formed in the City, 
which are headed by and divided among men of respectability and 
property, will be really carried into effect to the full extent of the pro- 
posed means. The present paper is penned merely to show that in all 
those impulses which chance, unemployed capital, or new adventures 
jn manufactures may give, when sobered down, that they seldom fail to 
produce beneficial consequences, and with this view to endeavour, as 
generally and briefly as possible, to examine whether we should gain 
by the success of schemes too extended for individual capital to under- 
take, but easy of performance by a union of the means and power of 
many. Those who arc of the old school in trade and politics, may 
style such an enquiry theoretical. Like his Highness of York, they may 
stand in the breach the champions of past prejudices, and still obsti- 
nately keep their position when all the world has abandoned them. 
The best reply for such persons is, to })oint to the effects of candid ex- 
position, liberal action, and sound Judgment in our financial affairs, 
and contrast them with the mean, shuffling and capricious measures of 
the “ good old times” gone by for ever, even in imitation, it is to be 
fervently hoped. 

Let us then beg a question, and suppose half a dozen of these com- 
panies to carry their intentions honestly into action. Let us suppose one 
a railway company at home, (or any thing but Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge’s Utopian canal,) that is of magnitude too great for individual 
enterprise ; and another a mining company abroad ; and that these are 
prosecuted diligently to the object in view, with all the care and fru- 
gality, and all the effective force necessary. It will not be denied that, 
if a railway can be so constructed as to convey goods eight miles, and • 

* We have already seen in the newsp-ipers that on a decline in the foreign fundji, 
the adventures in the New World have uniformly risen. 
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passengers twelve or fifteen miles an hour,* another step in social improve- 
ment is obtained, and that the present has gained a fresh tiiumph ovot 
the past* The money employed in the rail-road would have remains 
idle, but for the project to which it has been applied. The share- 
holder gains eight or ten per cent, for his money, which places so much 
the more in his hands to employ in some new source of emolument. 
TJie traveller gains time and saves money in like manner with the 
speculatist to lay out elsewhere, and the ironmaster and mechanic reap a 
profit also in their branches. It is evident (it is almost too common to 
remark it here again,) that the more time is saved, and profit made, the 
more profit will again be made of both. The bulk of the national 
wealth will be constantly receiving fresh accessions or rather reiterated 
circulations, oo applied to fresh labours of industry — money and 
time mt.’ ing more money and time. Now this could not happen in any 
thing like an ecpial degree, if the cash of the capitalist lay' idle, and if 
he, without employing others, and pushing things on en maisCf contented 
himself with a low and uniform rate of interest. Let us say what we 
may on the subject, the establishment of any new branch of trade, or 
the setting on of a manufactory, partakes in no small degree of the 
character of a speculation ; indeed, commerce itself can be deemed 
little else. By increasing the national activity, we increase the aggre- 
gate wealth, and it cannot be denied that joint-stock companies are so 
i’ar beneficial. But they must be confined to great things to be so. 
Mining, roads, railways, canals, bridges, and in short, works that kings 
and Governments formerly undertook, seem to be their legitimate 
objects. They must not at oi‘ interfere viifh what the means of indi- 
viduals, separatcli/, can easily master : in tliat case they will be pernicious. 

The activity of tlie bulk of the people, the hustle and occupation of 
all in every corner of the land, may not be an object in a country that 
is contented to stand still in prosperity, or to increase by imperceptible 
degrees, careless whether a rival or a neighbour overtake it in ite 
career; but for this country, every energy — every muscle of the public 
frame must be kept in exertion, until a preponderating access of wealth 
and power be acquired, sufficient to make the overtaking us a hopeless 
task. We must do this before we rest upon our oars. ^ It is essential 
to the preservation of our high character among nations, which we 
must not merely maintain, but continue to raise higher. The joint 
stock company mania raised the spirits, and set in accelerated motion 
the life-blood of the commercial body ; and when it becomes sobered 
down, it will be productive, (in the schemes which survive and were pro- 
perly planned,) of additional profit to the nation. As to the gambling 
part of the affair, unhappily it is no novelty; the funds foreign and doraes- 
tic have been, and will, in bargains for account, continue as heretofore a 
regular play at hazard. Adventurers in them clamour loud enough at ri- 
vals, and. as in the case of De Berenger,*when an attempt is made to hit 
them with their own weapons, will barefacedly bring men into wurte of 
law upon cliarges of wjiich they themselves have a hundred time's before 


♦'a weater speed ta believed to be practicable, but the enormous iucrease of tbe 
price of iron has for a time paralyzed those rail-road “r 

ffa«ed io-may not good be, bond-Jtde, reasonably exacted ftom this of esf- 

riiige united with st^am, of which it is impossible to foretell the extent . ■ 
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been guilty. Besides, in the present case, this adventuring excess arises 
out of the abuse of joint stock coippanies, and not from the character of 
the things themselves. A “ merchant’s venture” is an old phrase, and the 
chance of profit and loss is connected with the larger part of all mer- 
cantile transactions. When a capitalist ventures his idle capital there- * 
fore in a bona-fide joint-stock speculation, he calculates that he may 
lose as well as gain; and naturally imagining that as such undertakings, 
if conducted with integrity and honour, could not be carried on without 
data of probable success to proceed upon, be feels that he runs as 
little risk (always supposing the honourable nature of the concern in 
which he ventures, and excepting bubbles and cheats) as he would in a 
speculation of merchandise to pass across the seas. 

In respect to joint-stock companies in foreign nations, and the em- 
ployment of capital out of the control of our own government, a 
great deal more may be said than I can afford space for here. Much 
must depend upon the political aspect such countries hold. Those 
which are independent and free in government, that have everything to 
fear and nothing to hope in a contest with Great Britain, and are bound 
to her in a certain degree by a sympathy in their free institutions, while 
they regard her as a support or rallying point for nations that have rent 
asunder the chains of despotism, are undoubtedly the most honourable 
in character, and the safest with which to be concerned. In France, 
the most enlightened and powerful of the European states, the interfer- 
ence of a capricious government, directly or indirectly, in works of 
magnitude paralyzes every thing. Utterly ignorant of the true prin- 
ciple of trade and manufacturing prosperity, every person who pro- 
poses a new undertaking and ventures his capital in it, may be ruined 
by the intermeddling of authorities in one way or another ; for though 
the property be safe, if the channel to a market be shut up, onfancifiil 
rules prescribed for the manufacturer cramping him on every side, the 
principal of such an adventure must be for ever in jeopardy, and the pro- 
fit precarious. Add to this the chance of war, which }nay be protracted 
for a series of years, and no return ever more arise. In the'other 
European Governments, the caprice of the tyrant is the law, and pro- 
perty is at best in such cases only held by sufferance. Where pro- 
perty is held sacred, and right and law paramount, which only happens 
under popular Governments, commerce is tenfold more flourishing 
than it ever can be under despotisms ; there, and there alone, can safe 
adventures be made.* Europe is not therefore so safe, and the States of 
this quarter of the globe, approaching so near to ourselves in power, 
and being so formidable to us in influence over their neighbours, it 
is not so politic to add to their means of offence, by risking pro- 
perty, of which the will of one man may at any time berdhve us. In 
America, the northern States have free institutions, and no one would 
impugn the security of property under their laws ; and this is (as far 
as it yet can be) the case with the southern. These new^southern 
republics have every thing to hope from us, tmd could gain nothing 
by a d^ipist. A long series of years must elapse before they cj^ 

. become Tdrmidable as enemies ; while as friends and allies tbe ^ih- . 

irri.r.- .. ^ I . , , 

, ^ * Tyre and Carthage in ancient times, and even Greece, as well as Venice , 
we Italian States in modern, show this— to say nothing of Holland, Engla^, 
America. 
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lerest of both countries is simultaneous. We would see England 
the heart of free nations ; they deriving support in time of infancy from 
her protecting power, and linking their future destinies with hers. We 
rejoice to observe her late approximation to friendship and alliance 
with such, and her standing aloof from the besotted and criminal ob- 
jects which the vices and tyranny of the arbitrary governments of 
Europe are ever leading them into. The past interference of England 
in these unprincipled quarrels impeded the march of her power, and kept 
her down until the late fortunate change in the cabinet emancipated 
her from the old and slavish policy, and tauglit the advocates for 
the old system, that while she might be friendly with every state, 
she possessed strength and spirit enough to act in “ her own orbit,” 
and to enter into friendly connexion with nations whose governments 
assimilated more in ft-eedom to her own. What has been the result 
but continued prosperity 1 What would be the rcs»lt of returning to 
the late policy, but impoverishment and discontent? Free states are 
those, then, in which, if it be advisable to adventure at all, property is 
more secure, and likely to accumulate in a rapid ratio. It is probable 
tliat the employment of the immense superliuous capital of England, 
which is not needed at borne, will give her a strong hold in those 
countries where it acts to any great extent. Thus some of the com- 
panies in America have taken her mines to share half the profits ; 
these mines, if abandoned in consequence of a contest with Great 
Britain, would again fill with water, overpower tlie unscientific native 
managers, and be idle, impoverishing the natives equally as much as 
their late revolution did, and throw'ing thousands out of employ. Here 
then is a link of interest, binding directly and indirectly a state to 
Great Britain ; while the latter, in exports to her advantage, and an in- 
flux of the produce of the industry of the? members of her community 
abroad, no matter in what shape, whether in goods or gold, must feel 
a reciprocal tie to peace on her part. 

Freedom in trade is the true source of its prosperity, as liberty is of 
the prosperity of a nation and her advance in knowledge. Let it be free 
in every shape — a chartered libertine, like the air. If but one-fourth of 
the joint stock speculations .are effected, they will be sources of new 
branches of industry and wealth, and the bubbles and fraudulent 
schemes of the unprincipled will be soon forgotten. We must not con- 
found them together. There are some seriously carrying into effect 
with the best prospects ; and as far as the foresight of the experienced 
can go, and the opinions of men duly qualified to judge have weight, 
they are as likely to succeed as similar undertakings, and have a chance 
of giving r^urns, in all events, above those of Waterloo-bridge. In con- 
sidering the present question as is often the case, joint-stock companies 
have been censured too indiscriminately^ the want of precedent to judge 
of them %adly astounded the grey^ beards. A deliberate examination 
of the .subject, the dismissal of prejudice, and the separation of^raudu- 
lent bubbles from the ^ound and reasonable class of 
only way to form a cprrect judgment respecting them. Ehmn^^iirow it 
appears that while the fraudulent schemes are dissipating or fatl^iti 
the market, those of real valul keep firm. The passion for such 
culations is subcAding. Those who have suffered have Oiiljr 
to blame for their credulity in not making, as they might one 

VOL. XIII. NO. LIV. 2 Q 
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examination into the plans in the support of which they are sufferers ; 
while tliose (Irho scrutinized them as they should have done, and made 
precautionary calc\iIations, cannot have exposed themselves to very 
great loss ; and even then the community may reap considerable bene- 
fit. Oiir monied men, ere they hazard their superfluous cash, have 
never been before told in our day, that even their lynx eyes require to 
be sharpened in pursuit of their own interests ; and this class composes 
nine-tenths of the gainers and losers by the joint-stock mania. L. 


THE TRIUMPH OF SCIRNCR. 

I DREAM-D I Stood besulc the sea. 

At evening when the heavens were briglu — 
The moon, ni v;cstal purity, 

Lorf.vM through the veil of day’s last light — 
'^rhe wave lay calm, the breeze had fled. 

And elemental life was dead. 

None could believe deceit so fair — 

That ocean ever false could he ; 

I'or stars in beauty slumber’d there 
As ’mid their heaven’s trancpiillity. 

At last I thought if thus the deep 
Were vvrapp’il in everlasting slec[) ! 

And what the mariner could do 

Whose ship lay stagnant far from shore. 
With dark Atlantic depths below, 

And sails that should he fill'd no more, 

His eyes uplifted in despair. 

And lips that moved in fruitless prayer. 

Not a lone sea-bird wheeling near. 

Nor vulture snufling gaunt decay, 

Whose scream of discord would be there 
Music to break the agony 
Of sulTcrlng nature’ in an hour. 

When silence held destruction’s power. 

Day following day — Hope’s little shine 
hnint growing till his last hour came. 

And on his decks he dropp’d supine. 

And famine quench’d life’s wasting flame; 
While where he fell his bones would be. 

Till his ship rotted on the sea. 

Years pass, and there the fragments slay. 
Floating just where they part and fall 
Upon the slumbering ocean — they 
Man’s gaze might to their story call j 
But man must never spread again 
His sail upon the sullen main. 

Where died the mariner, his tale 

Would perish with him fathoms clown ; 

To grasp his name, would mfmory fail, 
Oolivion burying his renown 
In depths more deep and seas more wide r 
Than those in which the seaman died ! 
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*l\vere beiier meet the storm to me. 

Than thus to perish rock and shore 
May wreck the few, but none could flee 
Their doom if ocean ceased to roar. 

Of those who with the wild winds sweep, 
And bear glad tidings o*er the deep. 

As thus I thought, 1 scarce could brook. 
Without a thrill of fear, to see 
^'he shining sea so calmly look, 

Answering the night*s serenity — 

W hen sudden, with a hollow sound, 

A ripjde curl’d the ocean round. 

Upheaving o’er her head the wave, 

A female form of beauty rose ; 

Nought seem’d to break, of grave or gay.^ 
The majesty of her repose ; 

Her tresses on her shoulders set, 

Seem’d not with wave or sea-foam wet. 

Her eye was mild, her forehead high, 

A glory flash’d arounA her brow ; 

She seem’d a l)eing of the sky. 

Of air, and of the deeps below : 

There was a character of all. 

Breath’d on her form erect and tall. 

Her hand a letter’d scroll contain’d 
In unknown characters of gold. 

With rings enwreathed that perhaps explain’d 
Her immortality, and told 
That she w^ould live and wing her way 
To lieaven when earth should pass away. 

'Tw^as Science, and she bade me see 
The wonders that her wisdom plann’d ^ 
And there was many a mystery 
Reveal’d of ocean, air, and land — 

Of worlds where thought can scarcely range. 
Orbit, and period, full, and change. 

The ocean-depths are mine,'’ she said, 

** I mount the air, the earth descend. 

By me the lightning’s flash is led. 

My arm can rocks and mountains rend j 
The strength of millions to my hand. 

Comes at the signal of command. 

** Nor calm, nor storm, nor rock shall more 
Arrest the hardy seaman’s course j 
The elements my power achare. 

And man 1 Ve taught to curb their force. 
With vapour over storms prevail 
And mock in ealtn§"an idle sail!” 
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joAn kgmdle and the euitish stage.* 

There is something peculiar in the interest with which we regard the 
personal history of actors. If it is less refined and exalted than that 
sentiment of admiration which is excited by high and permanent works 
of art, it is more cordial and endearing. The masterpieces of poetry 
and painting may convey no idea of the individual by whom they 
are produced ; but the actor is inseparable from his works. His 
form, his countenance, the tones of his voice, the temperament of his 
moral nature, those very circumstances which create friendship, or which 
friendship chooses as its favourite symbols, are presented to us on the 
.stage. We sympathise not only with the artist but with the man, and 
contract with him an imaginary acquaintance, which has all the agreeable 
sensation of gratitude without the humiliating idea of obligation. The 
very traitsitory nature of his successes, enduring only while his bodily 
vigour lasts, affects us who are also passing away, and disposes us to do 
him ample and unsparing justice. He does not mock the creatures of a 
day by productions which are to last for centuries, and which have already 
the cold and marhly air of dnratign beyond the span of human life. 
He appeals to the mortal part of us ; to all the social affections which 
cleave to our earthly home ; and sets “ a fond reflection of our own 
decay” touchingly before us. As there is no record of his triumphs 
but on the fleshly tablets of the heart, we yield those to him with affec- 
tionate liberality, and eagerly retrace the vestiges of his greatness, 
which were imprinted there in our'gayost or serenest hours. We try to 
make up to hiih by the intensity of our approbation for the shortness of 
his course, because he has no a]»peal from our judgment to that- of 
generations unborn. His most triumphant hours have been Qur hap- 
piest; and we cherish the thoughts of our own youth, while we bear wit- 
ness to his fame. Hence there are few light biographies so interesting 
as those of actors; few personal narratives so enchaining as “the trivial 
fond records” of their bright and joyous career. 

It may be inferred from this confession of a taste for theatrical bio- 
graphies, that we looked forward with pleasure to the appearance of 
Mr. Boaden’s Life of Kemble. Tiic subject of the work was not only 
himself an original and impressive actor, hut the centre of a brilliant 
circle of popular favourites, over whom he presided for many years. 
Tie was also the brother of the mighty actress, who not only realized 
the stateliest dreams of the imagination, but surpassed them, and gave 
an idea of dignity, of grace, and of passion higher and more exquisite 
than, even poetic enthusiasm had conceived. Mr. Kemble’s biographer, 
therefore, undertook the delightful office of leading his readers not only 
along one radiant line of existence, but of introducing them to many a 
gay or solemn group, reflecting the choicest varieties of many-coloured 
life, and, of unveiling the scene, where Mrs. Siddons presided m lonely 
pride, over the mysteries of tragedy. To the perfection of such a work 
it is necessary that the actor himself, who is the subject, should also 
be the writer, enchasing the pictures of his compeers .with his rieh 
associations and fancies, and celebrating Vis own exploits and rewards 

* Memoirs of the Life of John Philip Kemble, Esq. includi/tg a History of th# 
Stage, from the time of Garrick to tiie present period. By James Bpadea, 

2 vola. 8vo. 
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with vivid consciousnessi and witli blameless vanity. This the great 
excellence of Cibber’s Apology, which is as full of the author and of his 
art, as the lover of human nature and of the stage could desire. A simi- 
lar developement was not to be expected from the stately tragedian of 
Covent Garden, who was too proud to be vain, and who stood aloof, 
in conscious scholarship, from tlie delights of his protession, while he 
aspired successfully to its honours ; and who respected himself too 
much to expose his feelings and thoughts to public scrutiny. Mr. 
Boaden is perhaps as good a biographer as we could reasonably ex- 
pect, for he has been an attentive observer of the stage for many 
years, and obviously possesses that strong regard for theatrical matters, 
without which such a work must be vapid and lifeless. 

In the opening of this book we have sketches of the old actors, 
whose names have hitherto been to us only pleasant sounds, but who 
are now set palpably before us. Though they die less finished than 
those drawn by Cibber of bis contemporaries, they have an air of fidelity 
to which we can trust, and which makes us half fancy we can remember 
the originals. We yet see, in our mind’s eye, Valmer, the luxurious, 
and negligent, “ throw up his eyes with astonishment that he had lost 
the word, or cast tliem down with pernitent humility, wipe his lips with 
his eternal white handkerchief to smother his errors, and bow himself 
out of every absurdity that continued idleness could bring upon him. ’ 
Dodd, the fopling of the drama, “ totters before us in all the protu- 
berance of endless muslin and lace,” and “ takes his snuff or his berga- 
mot with a delight so beyond all grosser enjoyments, that he leaves 
no doubt of the superior happiness of a coxcomb.” King’s neat, terse, 
epigrammatic, giving a flavour to the keenest satire, yet tingles in 
our ears, and his delirious ecstasies yet shine through the feebleness of 
Lord Ogleby, as in days of yore. Lewis glitters before us the harlequin of 
comedy, and bustles through tragedy so fast, that the critics cannot fixhim 
to ascertain liis faults. We are seated in the pit to enjoy Edwin’s Pfeep- 
ing Tom, and follow him where, in his mind’s eye, he sees the whole pro- 
cession of Lady Godiva p.ass before him — a thing of pure fancy. “You 
would have sworn to the succeeding images of the procession — the dis- 
tant view of the Lady Godiva — her approach — ‘ her unadorned charms’ at 
last brought fully before the eye — and the burst of commentary ‘Talk 
of a coronation’ convulsed the spectator.” But of all the actors of this 
time, we are made roost intimately acquainted with Henderson, whose 
extent of range seems almost incredible to those who are accustomed to 
see modern actors confine themselves to a few parts, and play even 
these nearly alike. Mr. Boaden speaks of his comedy as most per- 
fect { but he produced tremendous effects in tragedy. Thus; in Hora- 
tiua, where Valeria relates the flight of Publius before ^e three Curi- 
atii, and asks “ What could he do, nfy lord, whenthr^ opposed him?” 
be subitituted, for the prosing of the poet, (“ He might have died, O 
villain, villain, villajn,’^) the' single monosyllable, “Die!” ‘which be 
uttered with an energy which transfixed the hou.se. And this was the 
actor in whose Benedict “ a thousand little traits of whim and pleasantry 
sparkled,” and whpse Fals^flf was the richest and most voluptuous 
thing in the world ! 

Due honour is given to the ladies in these pages, es^ially to Miss 
Farreiij'Miss Pope, and Mrs. Abingdon. Tlie first, tall, with,c<pf^^* 
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sive beautj», ai\4 thinness of voice and style, charmed by the singular 
delicacy and purity of her acting ; the second was “ the paragon of 
chambermaids and the last, gay, joyous, and triumphant, revelled in 
the scene, the most brilliant satirist of her sex. The following “ pic- 
ture in little” of Mrs. Crawford, in Lady Randolph, who returned to 
the stage for a short time to rival Mrs. Siddons, is very vivid. 

“ She looked still a fine woman, though time, while it had taken 
something from the elegance of her figure, had also begun to leave its 
impression on her features. Her voice was somewhat harsh, and what 
might be termed broken. In level speaking it resembled the tone of 
passion in other speakers. It was at no time agreeable to the ear ; 
but when thrown out by the vehemence of her feeling, it had a trans- 
piercing efiect, that seemed absolutely to wither up the hearer; — it 
was a flaming arrow ; — it was the lightning of passion. Such was the 
effect of her almost ‘shriek to old Norval, IFas he alive f It was an 
electric shock, that drove tlie blood back from the surface suddenly 
to the heart, and made you cold and shuddering with terror in the 
midst of a crowded theatre.” 

If Mr. Kemble is the hero, Mrs. Siddons is certainly the heroine of 
these volumes; and to her, on every account, our first attention'is due. 
The language of eulogy has been exhausted upon the terrific grandeur 
of her later efibrts, without doing justice to the feelings of those who 
have used it ; but in the contemplation of these, the memory of her 
pathos, her tenderness and youthful grace, has been too often lost. 
Here, the serious intensity of her Juliet, the conjugal purity of her 
Imogen, and the noble tenderness of her Desdemona, are fitly cele- 
brated, and, as far as possible, described. In the last, Mr. Doaden 
gives an instance of her feeling and power, which seems to us one of 
the very highest triumphs of the scenic art. 

“The second scene of the third act had a beauty of expression in 
the countenance that offered one of the most striking and v;trial>lc 
pictures ever contemplated ; it was where Othello, holding her hand, 
exclaims — 

This hand of your's requires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer. 

Much castigation, exercise devout; 

For here’s a young and sweating devil here 
That commonly rebels. 

The surprise arising to astonishment, a sort of doubt if she heard 
aright, and, that being admitted, what it could mean, a hope that it 
would end in nothing so unusual from him as an offensive meaning, 
and the slight relief upon Othello’s adding, * Tis a good hand, a frank 
one’ — all this commentary was q^ite as legible as the text.” 

To us who recollect this astonishing woman only in her la^er days, 
it is di^cult to imagine her in Rosalind ; but our author assuves us 
that the feminine sweetness and delicacy with rwhich she performed 
the part, more than compensated the audience for the absence of rude 
and boisterous mirth. Nothing could exceed the beauty of het first 
address to Orlando after the wrestling-f-** My pride fell with my for- 
tunes or the modest tenderness with which she ^ave the line~‘*.And . 
overthrown more than your enemies.” The ladies tfnd' gentleraeit bf 
the green-room who, at the present day, hold it a point of honour fo 
insist on performing none but first-rate parts, will think her strangely,: 
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remiss in asserting her dignity, when they find her, in the vejy bloom 
of her popularity, pleying the Queen in Richard the 'I'hird, and Mrs. 
Lovemore in The Way to keep Him. To us, however, these conde- 
scensions, not offered nor felt as such, but freely rendered as tributes 
to her art, serve only to show a noble confidence in her own fame, and 
a disdain of the littleness of envy. They relieve delightfully that mag- 
nificent series of triumphs which are* recorded in these pages — the 
maternal dignity and love of her Lady Randolph— the rage and agony 
of her Zara — the majestic sorrow of her Constance — the moral gran- 
deur of her Isabella, in Measure for Measure — the delicate bewilder- 
ment and glimmering sense of her Ophelia — the triumphant heroism 
of her Euphrasia — the meek .suffering of her Shore — the towering 
passion of her Alicia — the repentant grace of her Mrs. Haller — the 
regal sublimity of her Lady Macbeth, and her Volumnia, in which the 
true genius of old Rome seemed embodied in the fdfm of woman. 

Mr. Kemble, as his biographer unreservedly acknowledges, did 
not, like his sister, burst on the town in the full maturity of his 
powers. He was a gentleman and a scholar, with signal advantages 
of person, and with almost equal defects of voice, who determined to 
become a noble actor, and who succeeded by infinite perseverance and 
care, assisted doubtless by the reputation and the influence of Mrs. 
Siddons. He formed a high standard in his own mind, and gradually 
rose to its level. At his very last, in all characters which were within 
the scope of his physical capacity, he played his best, and that best 
seemed absolute perfection. His career, then lore, may be reviewed 
with that calm and increasing pleasure, with which we contem- 
plate the progressive advances of art; instead of the feverish admira- 
tion and disappointment which are alternately excited by the history of 
those who have played from impulse in the first vigour of youth, and 
in after-days have been compelled languidly to retrace the vestiges of 
their early genius. At first he had but a limited choice of characters ; 
he was opposed by Henderson, to whom he was then unequal, and 
rivalled by Smith, who held possession of the chief parts in tragedy 
as well as comedy till he left the stage. For a long time, Holman and 
even Pope divided public favour with liim : but the seeds of greatness 
were deeply implanted in his nature, and the determination to cultivate 
and mature them. Even afier he became manager and obtained an 
uneasy and invidious power, there were not wanting accidents to retard 
his progress. Cooke, in spite of his imprudences, perhaps by the aid 
of some of them, beat him on his stage in the estimation of the vulgar ; 
Master Betty obscured him for a season ; and the O. P. disturbance, 
ungenerously begun by the people, and imprudently resisted by ^hc 
managers, set him in painful opposition to the town, and fretted t}|e 
haughty spirit which it could not suUdue. But resolution prevailed; 
he went* on calmly studying the principles of his art, and suepe^ded 
at last in presenting^ the stateliest jpictures of Roman greetheas, jutd 
giving the most appropriate expression to plulosophic thpught that it 
had entered into modern imagination to conceive. 

It has been of late the Ikshion to charge the style of Kemble as 
deficient in nature, and .to extol certain occasional ikmiliarities of man- 
ner in 1^ rivals as characteristic of a better and purer ^Kthool. A 
deal of Urn controversy on this subject has arisen frorq co^fneinn pf 
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tfcriTis.^ An ex.act imitation of life can never be reasonably demanded of 
an artist who is bound to represent the growth and contest of the pas- 
sions in a few short scenes, and who is to speak blank verse. Tragedy is 
not a piece cut at random out of the great succession of human affairs, 
but an epitome, or condensed expression of passion and sufiering, in 
which individuals represent whole classes, in which the progress of 
time, is hastened and consequences are forestalled, and in which agony 
and death itself are glorified and rendered sacred. It has no room for 
the petty trifling of common existence, and must be realized not to the 
vulgar sense by assimilation to ordinary habits, but by its fitness to the 
imagination, and the feeling of moral grandeur. It is true, Mr. Kem- 
ble did not succeed in representing the immediate contest of opposing 
passions ; but his acting was noblest when most simple, and most 
affecting when it was retrospective in its tone. He could not pourtray 
the ecstasies of lovd, but he could admirably exhibit affection mellowed 
by time ; he did not give the fury of disappointment, but the depth 
of settled despair ; his acting reflected times past, and his mind seemed 
to brood over the relics of greatness and joy — “ a noble wreck in ruin- 
ous perfection!” Were the softenings of the recluse in Penruddock, 
when the son of the mistress of his youth revived her image ; or the 
heart-broken tones of his Stranger ; or the pensive retrospection of his 
Macbeth “ fallcm into the sear and yellow leaf;” or the meditative 
gentleness of his Hamlet, when his voice floated over the grave “ the 
still, sad music of humanity,” less natural than the sudden changes of 
attitude and jerks of voice admired in others? To assert that his 
“ Cato,” his “ Coriolanus,” and his “ Brutus” were not natural, byway 
of censure, is to sneer at the whole world of classical associations as 
valueless. 

The benefits which Mr. Kemble conferred on his art, by the intro- 
duction of appropriate scenery and costume, are traced out in these 
volumes with a minuteness which we cannot follow. Of the general 
result there can be no doubt; or of the great addition which it has 
made to our pleasures. Independent of the physical enjoyment thus 
conferred on the spectator, and the harmony produced in the scenic 
representation, the art itself was raised by the engagement of so much 
research, learning, and taste in its service. The dignity of the studies 
in which the manager was an adept, was infused into the gratifications 
of the audience, and gave an antique air to the gaieties of tl)|p age. 
Nor was the profession less indebted to his personal manners and de- 
meanour, and to the conduct of all the members of his most respectable 
family. With a certain degree of formality and stiffhess, which per- 
haps assisted in preserving entire his consistency in the dangerous 
sphere within which he was destined to move, there was a real sociality 
of disposition, which as it was ihdependent of mere constitutional viva- 
city, was unimpaired by years. His studies gave a learned colWrin|p to 
his discourse, which well became him. The ^indness of bis nature 
shone out in his performances on the stage ; for he never failed to re- 
lieve ilie most repulsive of his parts with little touches of tenderness, as 
when he gai-.cd with foml admiration on Ips daughter in Sir, Gilea Over- 
reach, and dallied with the children in Ricbard. A certain grava 
humour ciiliveiied his convivial hours, and occasionally lightened 
jK'rPjrmf iKoo m tragedy, hi his youth, emulous of the versatiU!t|jf' 
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which was then expected even from veteran actors, lie playe^ comedy 
with fair success. It is hard to imagine him in Charles Surface or 
Ranger; but his Valentine was highly praised ; and we doubt not titat 
the wit and sense of Congreve, for which he had an obvious relish, 
were given by him with a brilliancy and neatness which made up for 
any want of constitutional gaiety and lightness. 

Of the talents of Mr. Kemble as a writer we cannot speak highly ; 
but such was his power of application, and such his general acuteness, 
that it is probable he would have excelled in any department of literary 
occupation to which he would devote his energy. There arc several 
letters preserved by Mr. Boaden, written by him while travelling on 
the Continent, which shew considerable tact of observation, and which 
,amply confirm all that his biographer has said of the warmth and recti- 
tude of his social afiections. Tlie following letter is frqm Paris, ad- 
drc.ssed to his brother Charles, for whom he alwa^'s felt the strongest 
regard. 

"Paris, July 23, 1802. 

“ My dear Charles, — How does my mother do ? Is she in the country, or 
docs she nrefer slaying in Iowa? Tell me every thing about her health, and 
give my duty to her and to my father. 

“ After a circuit, Lille, Douai, and Arras, I arrived here safe and sound a 
few diWS ago. You know, perhaps, that we were detained a whole week at 
Lord Guildford’s, who was inexpressibly kind to us, by poor Heathcote’s 
illness. Every thing in Douai is in a slate of ruin, poverty, and desolation not 
to be described. 1 nad not the heart to go up to my old room. The neigh- 
bours, with whom I talked, have a notion that the English are coming back, 
and are overjoyed when they tell you so. 

“This place (Paris) is such a scene of magnificence, filth, pleasure, poverty, 
gaiety, distress, virtue .and vice, as constitutes a greater miracle than was ever 
chronicled in history. The plays I have seen arc, Iphigenie en Aulide, by 
Racine; Oreste, by Voltaire; La Mere Coupable, by Beaumarchais; and a 
farce or two. I will not pretend to say aijy thing of the actors or the 
theatres, till 1 have seen a little more of them. Talma and I are grown very 
well acquainted ; he seems an agreeable man. Last night I was presented to 
Contat, who is not what she was. I know Miohot, Fleury, Dazinconrt, 
Baptiste, and one or two more of the Comedic Francaise, a little. 1 should 
have told you, that I have seen I’Abb^ de I’Epifc. Monvel acts the Abbe as 
well as possible ; the other characters were very much inferior to the English. 
There cannot be a more kind reception than 1 meet with here. My Lord 
Egremont, Lord and Lady Holland, who live most splendidly, insist on our 
dining with them every day, and with one or the other we do dine every day, 
and tiren you know comes the spectacle. 

“I have promised Talma to procure a copy of Pizarro, that he may see 
whether it can be adapted to the French stage. Buy a book of it, make it up 
in separate packets, and send it me by the next post. I am afraid they Will 
not be able to turn k to any use. Texier told me he would give me a letter 
or two to some persons of his acquaintance here, who he thought might , be 
useful and pleasant to a stranger. Pray tfubraid him with having forgot me. 
He niay*9Cnd them still, if he pleases, God bless ypu, my boy I Don't for- 
get tp tell me how you do, and be sure to remember all the news.*, You are 
to direct to me, H6tcl*de Courland, Place de la Coucordei Paris. 'Retnem- 
her me to every body I ought to remember. Yours, 

"J. P. Kembls.” 

The following i« from Madrid. 

** After wishing you many, many new years, each happier than that whi^h 
went befinn it, I will give you the satisfaeiioti of knowing, that 1 amsa^:and 
well hicre, after only two overturns on the way. I believe you know'ai) the 
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places I l\aves^en a great deal better than 1 do ; yet of Madrid I will tell you, 
that it is a v illage to any one who has lived in London. A town that you may 
easily walk round in an hour and a half, and whose population does not pro- 
bably exceed a hundred and fifty thousand souls, does not convey a very lofty 
idea of the metropolis of a great monarchy. Seen from some points, however, 
this village, as 1 have ventured to call it, is beautiful, and even magnificent. 
The old spires and towers of the convents and churches, the gay fronts of the 
public buildings, and the extensive mansions of the nobility, give it at once an 
air of gaiety and grandeur, I speak only of four or five particular streets ; for 
the rest of them, in general, are too narrow for carriages to pass each other 
without danger ; and they arc latterly grown so dirty, that I wonder, consider- 
ing the intolerable heat of their summers, that the plague is not as common 
here as at Constantinople. 

There arc here two theatres. Senor Mayqiies, who manages that called 
*Los Canos del Peral,^ has been in France ; he is an intelligent actor, and 
certainly the best in the company. In this theatre they principally act 
translations of French comedies and vaudevilles. In the other, that called 
*de la Cruz,’ an actress, who is styled La Senora Rita Luna, by her sole and 
superior merit sustains the fame of the old and celebrated authors of Spain. 
The discernment and natural good taste of this lady show to her with exact- 
ness the idea of the character she has to represent. Her countenance, from 
the amazing flcTfibility of her features, displays every thing that passes in her 
mind. The action of ordinary pcrformeis faiK simply because they know not 
how to dispose of their lifeless frames : tliat of la Rita Luna adds the most 
speaking graces to a voice so musical, that, in S|)anish expression, her mouth 
might be styled the shell of Apollo. In a word, 1 have only seen one actress 
lo whom I think la Riia Luna inferior in the art. Highly distinguished as 
she is by Melpomene, la Rita Inina is yet more decidedly a favourite of 
'I'halia; and slic told me herself, that slie never, witli perfect goodwill, set 
herself about any tragic studies. But it is dillicult lo conceive how^ that can 
be done reluctantly, which is so transcendant.* 

You know what bustle they keep in Knglancl about the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of a Spanish bulUtight; by the best good luck in ific world 
there has been one since 1 came to Madrid j it is exactly like all the rest of 
the exaggerated descriptions of loo many travellers. 1 do assure you, that it 
is so far from being a splendid or interesting spectacle, that if I lived in 
Spain for the rest of iny life, I barilly believe I should have the least desire to 
sec another. 

“The King and Queen are expected to return to Aranjuez in the course of 
next week, when the greatest part of the iiiuncnse train of the nobility, who 
have attended their Majesties in their tour, will, it is sujiposed, he very well 
contented to come hack to their own houses, an<l restore some spirit to Ma- 
drid, vvhich, they say here, is very dull for want of them. If they would 
bring someytVc, as well as spirit, with tlicm, 1 should be among the foremost 
to bid them welcome. Will you believe it? I am in what is called a very 
good lodging, and am at this present writing liercof absolutely freezing. 
What do you think of the month of January, and colder than it is in London, 
joined with a great sc^uare bare white-washed room, and not a possibility of 
having a morsel of fire? There is hardly such a thing as a chimney in 
Mad.rid, and the pans of charcoal, over which the Spaniards crouch and 
coddle themselves, turn me so sick in ten minutes, that I dare no<. go near 
them. There is no such thing as a window-shutter, that closes within half 
a fool — and the frames gajie so wide from all the doofs, that you may almost 
walk imo any apartment, without the trouble of opening them, 

“ Well, never mind all this. 1 like the Spaniards ver;^ much, and shall be 
glad, a-s long as I live, tliat 1 have seen them. The French have managed 

* Tlie i)assage relative to tlie theatres, Mr. Kemble wrote in the Spanish Ian* 
guage, which ho was learning diligently at the time. He read the authors currently 
before he left Engbmd. 
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matters so as to be a good deal unpopular in Spain : the English, on tjie con- 
trary, are in high favour; and would be received everywhere on a footing 
more easy and familiar even than they already are, were it not that the 
Spanish gentry are a little out of humour, and, indeed, I must say, not un- 
reasonabw, with some of our countrymen, who, after having been most hos- 
pitably admitted to their tables, parties, &c. have acted more like spies than 
liberal travellers, by ridiculing, in their publications, those manners and cus- 
toms for the knowledge of which they were beholden to that GENEROSITY, 
which ought to have made its errors sacred from their mockery.” 

Of the general contents of these volumes, embracing the theatrical 
anecdotes of forty years, it is obviously impossible for us to convey any 
idea to our readers. They will find them entertaining, and peculiarly 
fit for desultory perusal, for they may be opened any where without in- 
jury to the effect, and laid down without even the trouble of marking 
the page where the reader pauses. They smack somewhat, we must 
confess, of age ; — there is a little prosing, and an occasional feebleness ; 
but these serve to give a sort of character to the book, vvliich na- 
turally belongs to a subject to which no young man could do justice. 
We are disposed to .smile now and then at the importance attached to 
prologues and epilogues, which were never worthy of gitvc criticism, 
and liave long been forgotten, and at the modest introduction of Mr. 
Bdaden himselfwith dramas which no one but himself remembers. But, 
on the whole, the agreeable office has been well performed; and we 
seem as we road to listen to the unconstrained talk of an old lover of 
the drama, who recounts with enthusiasm the happy evenings of his life, 
and gives us vivid pictures of the great artists who have left us, and who 
can survive only in the descriptions of their early admirers. 


STANZAS. 

The Home-bound Ship. 

The ship was homeward bound — the thrilling cry 
Of ” Land ! our native land !” from longue to tongue 
Had been proclaim’d, and hearts were beating high 
With hope’s wild luimtlts, as its echo rung — 

And rapture smiled, or wept in many an eye. 

Whilst in the shrouds aloft the sea-boy sung 
Snatches of songs, which bring to those who roam 
The thoughts of welcome, and of home, sweet home ! 

And gallantly before the favouring gales 
She moves in all her pride, a pageant fair ; 

The breezes wanton in her swelling sails. 

And her gay fluttering pennons fan the air ; 
While’musie is on deck, the dance prevails. 

And every shape of gladness revels there. 

Through the far-wasted night, aswvitli her store 
Of Indian wealth, the vessel nears the shore. 

But hark ! e’en now, with awful change of cheer. 

The billows tave, the giddy whirlwinds blow. 

And breaks the dismal sound on every ear 
Of crashing contact with dread rocks below ; 

And the wilAshriek of •gonwihg fear 
** The ship is sinking!” in deep tones of woe, 

BnrsU from the lips of all, with piercing cries 
For succour, as the gurgling waters rise. 
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And hues of death were seen on every face, 

A lid signs of terror e’en among the brave. 

And lovers folding in a last embrace 
The trembling forms of those they could not save ! 

Then for the lower’d boats, the frantic race. 

And desperate struggle, while the ocean wave 
Grew level with the dock, and kiss’d the feet 
Of those for whom remainM not a retreat. 

There was the sob, the sigh, the whisper’d prayer. 

From some, with outcries borne the billows o’er. 

While others wrapt in silent grief were there. 

Who breathed no plaint, but gazed upon the shore 
With the fix’d glances of intense despair. 

And thought of those they sliould behold no more, 

With udioni was fondly twined each tender tie 
That knijs life’s cords, and makes it hard to die. 

That pause of bitter agony is past. 

And the still agitated waters glide 
O’er the last vestige of the buried mast ; 

But striving stoutly with the eddying tide, 

Th^jreedy billows, and the roaring- blast, 

(In furious aiifl tempestuous wratfi allied) 

And rising o’er their mingled might, is seen 
A gallant stri])ling with undaunted mien. 

II is widow’d motlicr’s hope, the aid and joy 
Of orphan sisters — on the treacherous main. 

With firm resolve no hardships could destroy, 

For these life’s needful comforts to obtain. 

Had early ventured this heroic boy. 

Deeming all suf^ings light, and terrors vain. 

That frowning Fofiune sternly might oppose. 

To cross the stormy ])ath he nobly chose. 

And must that glowing heart be whelm’d beneath 
The raging waters of the restless dcci)? 

And that fair form untimely chill’d in dealli, 

Unshrouded in its gloomy caverns sleep? 

Ivcn now with fainting limbs, and labouring breath. 

He strives — while Uiought of those who soon shall weep 
In cureless anguish for his fate, comes o’er 
His soul, and nerves his failing arm once more. 

His reeling eye grows dim, though from the strarid 
The fishers cheer him, and, intent to save. 

The life-boat launch’d by her determined band 
Of dauntless heroes, dances o’er the wave. 

He secs not, feels not, does not understand 
His own deliverance from a watery grave. 

Till his fond mother’s j\>yful sob he nears. 

And reads his recent peril in her tears. * 

A. S* 


T 
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Saadi the Persian poet relates, in one of his charming compositions* 
tliat an Indian prince, who reigned over a wide extent of territory 
which was cursed with barrenness, applied to one of the good Genii, 
who told him that on the summit of a lofty mountain which rose in 
the midst of his parched and sterile domains, was a deep lake, the 
waters of which, if conducted into the plains by subterraneous canals, 
would remedy the evil of which he complained. The prince did not 
fail to follow the sage and friendly counsel. The mountain lake was 
soon diminished almost to exhaustion, while its waters meandered in 
countless streams through the hitherto arid districts. 

This Oriental fable offers an apt illustration of the history of French 
literature. The great men of the age of Louis XIV.,* with their pro- 
found intellects, may be compared to the deep and Capacious lake of 
which the Persian poet speaks ; but whilst Corneille, Pascal, Moliere, 
La Bruyere, Racine, and La Fontaine wrote with a concentrated inten- 
sity of talent, and gave to the public in a few sheets the result of the 
reflections of a whole life, the rest of France, in a literary point of view, 
was as unproductive and arid ns the sterile domain of the Indian prince. 
Voltaire at length came, and rendered literature popular in France; which 
popularity has so rapidly increased since his time, that at present there 
is scarcely a green-grocer in Paris who does not possess La Harpe’s 
Course of Literature; and who, by constantly reading this narrow- 
minded critic, is now enabled to string together certain conventional 
phrases sufficiently correct and apparently spirituel, by means of which 
lie will ring you the critical changes upon all the writers of the universe, 
from Homer and Milton, down to Marivau|^and the author of Werter. 
Didot the printer is not altogether guiltless of this wide-spreading of 
the waters of literature; for his stereotype editions enable the most 
slender-fortuned youth to acquire, for a matter of 70 or 80 francs, the 
cltrfs-d’ceuxre o( all the celebrated writers. Voltaire, the ‘Revolution, 
and the stereotype editions, have thus rendered literature and literary 
judgment almost as common as the air we breathe ; so that you can- 
not venture to make the shortest journey in a public coach without 
running the risk of hearing, from the veriest vulgarian amongst your 
fellow passengers, a learned comparison of the resiiective merits of 
Corneille and Racine, or a long-drawn parallel between the Henriade 
of Voltaire and the .®rieid. , 

If, in the time of Louis XIV., one bad spoken to a provincial Coun- 
tess of Martial, she would hav^ answered, like the Countess d'Escar- 
bagnos in one of Moliere’s comedies, that indeed she bought her gloves 
from Martial, confounding the Roman poet with the fashionable per- 
fumer of the day. But to console ond, and that most sufficiently, for 
the gross* ignorance of the provincial Countess, one would have met in 
Paris with such a thinjeer as Pascal — such a preacher as Dossdet, and 
such a painter of manners as Moliere. All at present in France— and 
even in the south, the least enlightened port of the kingdom,, every one 
has read Voltaire; but, as a ^rawback^ you will find in Paris such 
a thinker as M. Ronald, such a sacred orator as M. de Boulogne; and. 
such a painter of 'manners as M. Etienne. The French men m letteii: 
of the present arc dts komim d la mode, whose chief ambition'if tp' 
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sparkle and create a sensation in a drawing-room, to be pointed out on 
the public promenades, to sport a tilbury at the Pois de Boidogifef and 
to get, by intriguing in the ministerial antichambers, a first clerkship in 
a public office, or some other lucrative situation. When, therefore, 
gentlemen can contrive to snatch a moment from their unintellectual 
occupations to write, their attention and labour are almost exclusively 
directed to polishing and arranging their style, lest ridicule should be 
thrown upon them by the journals for some hardy or unusual expres- 
sion. Their minds, filled with the fear of this so dreaded ridicule, and 
occupied in endeavouring to eschew it, become incapacitated for laying 
that foundation of thought and sentiment, without which a literary pro- 
duction is little better than a fragile frost-work, that may dazzle for a 
moment, but which soon melts away under the strong light of examina- 
tion. It is for the above-mentioned reason that modern French Ufvratcvrs 
deal so abundantlj^ in generalities, and puerile and vapid declamationj 
“ full of sound, and fury, (not the furor dhimis) signifying nothing. 

To the greater part of the productions of the most popular writers of 
the day, mav he applied the celebrated remark of Montesquieu, ZiC 
hetcur se tite d ahreger ce que VaHteur s'est tu(* a edorger . Almost every 
one in France has the science of literature, but few have a talent tor it. 

No literary productions can appear, from Naples to Edinburgh, of 
which a croivd of writers are not ready to render an account according 
to all the rules of La Harpe, and in the critical and conventional cant 
of the day. But venture, if you dare, to read any of the original 
(so called by courtesy) works of these universal critics themselves, and 
you will find nothing but ideas, sentiments, and turns of expression 
that have crossed your mind’s path a thousand and a thousand times. 

It is in vain that you seekm amidst this literary lumber, for any thing 
even original or striking. 

Having devoted a portion of the last number ot our work to a sketch 
of the existing state of French poetry, and meaning still to give our 
readers a view of its dramatic department, we will here throw a rapid 
glance over, the various branches of prose literature, and point out, 
at passant^ those men who form, or seem to form, exceptions to the sad 
truths we have just ventured to announce. 

The best of the prose writers has the advantage, if such it be, of 
being the most finished hypocrite in France. Viscount Chateaubriand 
does not, probably, in the course of a year write a single phrase which 
is free from a fallacy cither in reasoning or sentiment ; so much so that 
while reading him you are incessantly tempted to cry out ** Just 
heavens ! how false all this is ! but how s^ell it is written !” A few years 
ago M. Chateaubriand was a poor and unknown writer, until the thought 
struck him of bringing religion into fashion, and rendering piety agree- 
able to ears polite.'’ In this Be succeeded ; and the result to him bat 
been a blue riband and the department for foreign affairs during two 
years. ‘It was M, Chateaubriand who, in 1804. performed a tiw hiU 
racle, in rendering it possible for a fashionable equipage to draw wp 
lo a church door. He ma.de the noble and the wealthy erfrnprehend that 
hypocrisy was the shortest cut to consideration. An ambitious mothdf#^ , 
who has her carriage and servants in waiting opposite some obureKv' , . 
d k mode, smh as St. Roch or the Assumption, finds It an atmost ( 
tain means of providing splendidly for her daughters; and this 
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method of match-making is now known to be so efficient, that there is 
to be seen every morning a file of ten or a dozen equipages dl-awn up 
before the above-mentioned churches. The masterpiece, as to style, 
of M, Chateaubriand, is the first seventy or eighty pages of a pamphlet 
entitled De la Monarchic scion la CharteJ' Ilis chtf-d’ceinrc^ in a 
purely literary point of view, is a little romance yet unpublished, called 
Les Abencerroges. A short time after his disgrace (as they call in France 
dismissal from office) a noble duke, one of his friends, asked him when 
he should publish the Almicertages; to which he replied, “ When I have 
a great deal of leisure, and not a crown in my pocket.” His Gtniedv 
Christianismc — Itineraire d Jei usalem — and Marh/rs, are still purchased, 
but not read. This clever writer is a hypocrite only while holding 
the pen or speaking in his public capacity, as a peer or a minister. 
In society he is a highly intellectual man, of the very best ton, and who 
would repel the imputation of being devout as dgslur upon his rank 
and acquirements ; and in the confidence of familiar intercourse he does 
not hesitate to make free with the pretensions of priests and princes. 
M. Chateaubriand was not intended by Nature for a statesman. He 
has too much of the generosity, prodigality, and recklessness of genius ; 
and it is only amongst a people so light and laughter-loving as the 
French, that such a man could be turned into a minister. 

After M. Chateaubriand, should be named a man, probably almost 
unknown in England, Paul Louis Courier, who was formerly a captain 
of horse artillery, and served in Egypt against the English, whom he 
detests. This excellent and original writer is considered in France as 
a second Pascal. -It will be remembered that the “ Provincial Letters” 
of Pascal, which, by their keen and biting satire, inflicted such incura- 
ble wounds upon the Jesuits, were published in detached sheets from 
month to month. After a like manner, and in a clear, rapid, popular, 
and humorous style, M. Courier has from time to time given to the 
world a b> o< hure of a few pages. But for the last year we have had 
nothing publicly from him, as no bookseller could be found to hazard 
the publication. Ilis masterpiece is an ironical letter from Louis XVIll. 
to the beloved Ferdinand of Spain. Next to this, for piquancy and 
7iancte, may be cited his petition for the peasants who were forbidden 
to dance, of which there were 10,000 copies sold in a very few days. 
His letter for tlie subscription for the Chateau of Cbambord, conducted 
the author to the strong holds of St. Pelagic for two months. M. 
Courier’s style, which is rapid, Concise, humorous, naif, and equally 
intelligible to the humblest as well as the loftiest capacity, offers a sin- 
gular contrast to the ambitious, academical, and sometimes unlucid 
manner of Chateaubriand. Besides his talents, as an original writer, 
M. Courier has also the reputation of being one of the best Greek 
scholars in France. That part of his JiTanslation of Herodotus already 
publish^, is highly esteemed, 

M. de Jouy, is whet is called in that country im kotame aimqble. ,In 
his earlier years he was what is termed a hdfa man, and though time 
has now thinned hts flowing hair, be is not altogether without preten- 
stone in that wa.y. In hie literary career he fias shewn more adroitness 
than genin^r wnre satoirJiiir9 thnn originalit^r pr acquirements : ns 
a profes^tnan of letters, and ns an nca^enddan, be i$ siogulprkigifiOT 
rant. M, dpuy, Vbo w«s a flneolooking young man, made 
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paigns in India, to wKich country he went at the early age of twelve 
years. 'His teal name is Etienne. That of Jouy he has taken from 
the little hamlet near Versailles, where his family resided. His sketches 
of Parisian manners, entitled L’Hermite do la Chausee d’Antin,” are 
well known all over Europe. There is certainly some resemblance in 
them to the originals meant to be described ; but they are in general 
too superficial. M. Jouy’s observation has skimmed lightly the sur- 
faces of things, and wants profundity of research and strength of 
colouring. Besides, there is no little degree of affectation and man- 
nerism in his style. Incompetent as these sketches are, they are still, 
how'ever, valuable ; and we should deem ourselves most fortunate to 
have a similar picture of the social habits of the Romans under Augus'- 
tus, or even of the French under Louis XIV. M. Jouy concurred 
with his namesake Rl. Etienne, the author of the comedy of “ Les Deux 
Gendres,” in founding three or four literary and political journals. Two 
of these, the Constitutmiel and the Miroir, have had the most wonderful 
success ; and the first use to which this success was turned, was to puff' 
off, in the most extravagant manner, the never-ending productions of 
their founders, and afterwards of other writers who modestly conde- 
scended to act as their literary aids-dc-camp. 

From 1816 to 1824 this powerful faction has dispensed or withheld 
every species of literary fame in France. At present a counter-faction 
has started into life. A dozen men of letters, the greater number 
self-styled poets,' have formed a combination, each member being 
bound to laud at all times, and in all places, in prose and in verse, the 
woiks of the other eleven. These writers, feeling the necessity of some, 
distinguishing style, have taken the misanthropical character of Lord 
Byron’s works, and the melancholy musings of Young, as the models 
for their lucubrations. But these gentlemen, though but indifferent 
poets, being men of the world, amiable in society, many of them rich, 
and thus acting in concert, exert not an inconsiderable degree of in- 
fluence oh 'ffie public taste. They have entered the field of literary con- 
tention in serried files ; and like the Macedonian phalanx, are a body 
not easy to surprise or overthrow. The fact of the existence of these 
two literary factions is an'^ij^portant truth, of which few foreigners 
have cognizance, and whicH is thus publicly revealed, probably for the 
first lime. The faction Jouy, Etienne, and Co. being liberal, their op- 
ponents have consequently declared themselves Ultra. The latter not 
having the ability to write well in pro.se, envelope their mystic and 
moody musings in tumid and bombastic verse ; and compose what ia 
designated in France, and what we have formerly noticed, ** The Ro- 
mantic School.” ^ 

It has been necessary to dilate a little upon the history and composi- 
tion of these two factions, as tlia knowledge of their existence and cha- 
racter may be im^rtant to foreigners, who have no means oft judging 
of the rtwjority of the works that issue from the Parisian press but by 
the accounts rendered of them in the journals! In French criticism 
there is so little integrity that a very frequent practice is to allow' tin 
author to write an account of his own work, which is inserted in tl^ ' 
journals of the rival factions, according hs the author is a partiaatt^^. 
the one or the other ; and this spirit of coteriewn it so prevalent and so 
acknowledged, timtour statement would no doubt be confirmed ,' withbl^ 
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being blushed at by the literary circles of Paris. The newspapers 
thus controlled by authors and their friends, are supren.e in criticism, 
for the public invariably judges by tliese oracles ; and literary success 
depends altogether on the articles inserted in the Constitutionnel, which 
has 18,000 subscribers, or in the Journal des Debats, which musters 
about two'thirds of that number. 

There are only two periodical works in France which approach 
within any measurable degree of comparison with our leading reviews or 
magazines. These are the Revue Encyclop6dtque and the Rei ue Europienne, 
which latter, having only started within the last few months, and being 
also printed in English, we shall not further mention in this place. The 
Revue Eiicticlopedique enjoys a considerable reputation in the French 
provinces and m foreign countries ; but its paj^es are rarely opened in 
Paris, where the piquant style of the daily journals is more suited to the 
])ublic taste. , 

'fhe coterie of Jouy, Etienne and Co. have launched another literary 
journal, entitled “Le Mercure du Dix Neuvi^me Sifecle,”, which is 
more dull and infinitely less instructive than tlie Reiue Encyclop^-dique. 
But the fact is, that the crying sin of French criticism, the want of 
literary conscience, is the chief cause that France, which possesses such 
a countless multitude of professed hommes de kftres, cannot boast of a 
single periodical work of any weight or authority ; and for this state of 
things it is to be feared there is no remedy. There are few men of 
talent foolhardy enough to create for themselves half a dozen mortal 
enemies per month, by denouncing to the public the utter worthlessness 
of as many pretended chefs-d'neinre, puffed off in the daily papers ; for 
it must be known that French critics make it a point of honour to put 
their names in full length, or avowed signatures, to the foot of their 
articles, whiclji easily accounts for the low ebb of their criticism. But 
to preserve an incognito would be next to impossible. Discretion is not 
the favourite virtue of a Frenchman ; and it would be a miracle indeed 
to find an aliteur-en-chefm Paris who could keep the sccrefc*of his con- 
tributors’ names. Such being the case, it is worse than useless for 
foreigners to seek for an account of French works in French reviews. 

IvoiiMncc-writing is almost a dead letter 4n France at the present day. 
'I’he bombastic extravagance of Viscount d^Arlincourt and others of his 
school, seems to have banished, with few exceptions, all rational writers 
from the field of competition. M. Picard, author of Za Petite Ville, 
and ten or twelve other sprightly little dramatic pieces, has, it is true, 
turned his pen to the writing of romances. His delineations of modem 
French manners are extremely correct, but the plots of his novels are 
not so happy. However, they well deserve the attention of foreigners, 
who, after readi^ “Eugene ct Guillaume,” “ Jacques "Tauvel, and 
“ Desodry, ou Tj^altli,” will have a very sufficient idea of the habits 
and manners of the French people during and since the Revolution. 
It will not be necessary to enter into any detail ti^n Pigault le Qrun, the 
gayest and most popular of French novel writers^ tyhose works ere 
known to all Europe : and amongst the female novelists it is enough, to 
state that Madame de Cubieres, author of ‘^Marguwtc Aymon»'* and 
“ LesTrois Soufflets," merito'^the firft place. 

But the most ^rtiliant hf Frentli Steratureat present kt deeidediy 
its historical branch ; ana ^4ere exist several names most jtisi^y ehtttled 
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to high (jommendation for their labours. Among these is Count D-iru, 
wlio has given a very complete and judicious history of the republic of 
Venice, a little elaborate and heavy, but bearing the impress of the 
strictest impartiality and truth. 

The Daron de Baiante, a peer of France, has just published the first 
four volumes of a History of the Dukes of Burgundy of the house of 
Valois. These volumes are written, in some measure, in imitation of 
the style of Sir W alter Scott’s historical romances. The author, who has 
been Undcr-secretary of State, and who is not yet cured of ambition, 
has wisely (for himself) abstained from all philosophical reflections, and 
mor.!! and political deductions, and confined himself to narrating facts, 
in a very detaclied and often picturesque manner. By this cautious 
proceeding the Baron avoids irritating those in power, and leaves him- 
self a chance of once more getting inside the door of the cabinet. 

M. Thierry, a ntkn of independent mind, has pursued a contrary 
plan in his history of the conquest of England by the Normans (not yet 
published), which is written with the most conscientious philosophy. 

But the most eloquent historical composition, without any comparison, 
that has appeared in France for the last twenty years, is the. Memoircs, 
dictated by N.apoleon at St. Helena to Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud. 
From their literary merit alone, independent of the name of the writer, 
these inti-resting pages must make their way to posterity. Though it 
is clear tliat Napoleon was acting a part before Count Las Cases, that 
affectionate chamberlain, who, full of honour but void of talent, listened 
with open-mouthed admiration to all that fell from his hero, yet the 
Memorial of St. Helena is nevertheless one of the most useful books 
that has a]>peared in recent times. This w’ork has penetrated into the 
library of every prince in Europe, and has laid before tliem certain 
truths, that probably without the prestige of the author’s name would 
not have met royal eyes for another century to come. In his desultory 
conversations Napoleon touched upon all subjects, questioning with 
im)>erial daring the most generally received raaxim.s, discussing all man- 
ner of questions, from the ridiculous treaty of peace signed by Lord 
Castlercagh in 1815, to the literary merit of the Nouvctle Jlehise or the 
Coriiim: of Madame de Stack 

Before concluding this sketch of French prose literature, we must not 
omit to remark that Messrs. Cuvier and La Place have written with 
considerable elegance, the former iq^on natural history, and the latter 
upon astronomy, and the abstruse doctrine of probabilities. These two 
individuals, estimable as saians, haxc, as politicians, changed sides and 
opitiions with the various phases of the government or dynasty; and 
they are generally cited in Paris as equally finished models of talent 
and subserviency. 

M. Humboldt also, who may fie considered a Frenchman, takes special 
care to publish only those opinions which may prove agrceaj[)le to the 
reigning powers. Those writers are of course s^upererainent favourites 
with the HociHe de Homes Letlres. The same subserviency may be 
laid to the charge of tbedearned oriental M. de Sacy, a man of con- 
siderable adroitness, a skilful courtier, gnd who, to ingratiate himself 
with those in power, leaves no effort untried to deprive of academical 
, honours those young writers, who pursue their researches, guided alofW 
by a fearless spirit of truth and sound reasoning. 
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M. Coucliy, a lay Jesuit of the Institute, is now charged with the 
honouruhlc mission of persecuting the science of physia!ogy,*a branch 
of learning which has recently been carried so far by the experiments 
and discoveries of Messrs. Flowers, Majendie and Edwards. Count de 
Tracy’s Commentary upon the Esprit dcs Eois of Montcsc|uicu and M. 
Douan’s Traitds des Garanties are in every one’s hand. For the last 
ten years the Ideologic of M. de Tracy has formed the basis of the 
education of the French youth, that is to say, of that after and better 
education which they give themselves upon leaving college ; for the 
book alluded to is so far from being in favour with the dominant party, 
that the journals under their influence are expressly forbidden to make 
mention of it in any way. 

The Abbe de la Menais, one of the leaders of the Jesuits, has formed 
his style upon the best models, and it is consequently often imposing, 
though sometimes tiresome. The diction of his I^di^’crence en Malicre 
de Religion has been much, and not undeservedly praised. This book 
has been fiercely attacked by M. Benjamin Constant in his work upon 
religion ; but as the public are strongly inclined to doubt the good 
faith of both one and the other, the controversy has excited but a very 
slender portion of curiosity. 


STANZAS. 

“ Sweet Spirit of tbe forest wild 

Sweet spirit of the forest wild I 
Now hush’d in silence deep, 

Woods, wind, and waves are as a child 
Still smiling though in sleep. 

I feel thy breathings on my brow 
Like whisper’d music fall, 

And thoughts and feelings all avow 
The sweetness of thy thrall. 

1 see thy hues on yonder sky 
In living blushes spread. 

And dim the soft star’s golden eye 
With changing tints of red 5 
Thy voice, an echo from the cave. 

Low murmurs through the bower. 
Thy printless foot is on the wave. 

Thy freshness in the flower ! 

The dew-drops ’mid the leaves of green. 
Like twinkling gems 1 sec, 

Methiuks from beauteous eyes unseen. 
They tears of bliss may be: 

CMx 1 would that one upon my heart 
Might drop thus brightly fair. 

And like youth’s fabled fount impart 
New life and feeling there ! 

Sweet Spirit ! wherefore should we not 
Thy form of love behold ; 

And near from dell, or stream, or grot 
Thine oracles unfold ? 

Then ^ad ^ight we forsake the throng 
Where hearts but ill agree, 

, And find, fkr lovelier scenes among. 
Companionship with thee. 

2 R f 


D. 
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pkojkct for a new joint stock company for 

' BINDING BOOKS. 

Mv Dear Mr. Editor,— How could you be so much out in your 
calculations, as to set your face (1 mean your pen) against tbe new 
joint stock company for the encouragement of “ early genius ?” Of all 
the schemes that ever were schemed in this age of projects for the pro- 
pagation of the spirit of speculating, none has afforded me so much de- 
light as this very reprobated project, which bears on its surface such 
clear evidence of success, wanting to all other “ exploitations” (excuse 
the gallicism) whether “in the heavens above, in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth.” It is all very fine talking for you, Mr. 
Editor, who sit at your ease, surrounded by long rows of elegantly 
bound books, in your comfortable study, well carpetted and curtained, 
writing when you please, and What you please, while half the booksellers 
in London are fighting the other half to gain possession of your manu- 
scripts. But have you “ no bowels for your poor relations,” no regard 
for those “ honest and pains-taking” members of the confraternity, who 
cannot afford to print for themselves, and can rarely persuade any body 
else to print for them? or rather (confess the (ruth) are you not a little 
jealous of the public t.-iking a fancy to the “ unknown merit,” which 
would be dragged to light by the labours and patronage of the. proposed 
company? You state that booksellers are the best judges of literary 
worth, and can tell to a fraction the value of a lucubration : but if you 
consider that (magazines, reviews, reprints, piracies, pamphlets, and 
twopenny trash, annual, quarterly, monthly, weekly, daily, and hourly, 
all included) there is published, at least one volume in every five 
minutes, “ eating, drinking, and sleeping hours, (as Touchstone says) 
excepted,” will you believe, or pretend to make others believe, that a 
bookseller reads even a tithe of what he prints? Indeed it is (in a 
parenthesis) my fixed opinion, that this is reserved as the especial 
punishment of “ the trade,” in that bad region which must not be men- 
tioned to ears polite; and that “here upon this bank and shoal, of 
time,” a bookseller would as soon be luingcd, as think of such a thing. 
But if this calculation of mine does not please you,- why then please to 
open the first half dozen of volumes offered to you for criticism, and 
which lie uncut on your table, and then answer me, as an honest man, 
whether there is not in them internal evidence of the truth of my ob- 
jection. Nay, I will put the matter more home to your own feelings: 
During the last ten years of your life (I speak modestly) did ever a 
bookseller ask to read a single MS. page of yours, when you offered it 
for sale ? 

But admitting your position, and conceding, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the true organ of criticism lies in a publisher's breeches 
pocket, I am not prepared to allow your consequence. The booksellers, 
you would contend^ buy all the good books, and the joint (Muck 
pany must take up with the refuse of the market, and so of necessity 
be out of pocket by their speculations. Well, Sir, what is that to you 
or to me ? or if it were, i^ there any thing in the contingency peCfdtar 
to the scheme in question? “Buy and rell, and live bj,''lbe’l088,’^ft» 
the motto of a great many joint stock .nieu‘ 
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can carry on their own business much better than the best set of 
directors that ever existed ; and not all the influence o^ their majesties 
of Leadenhall-street, nor the collective wisdom of the Board of Control 
to boot, would persuade me to the contrary. However, to set your 
heart at ease upon this point, and at the same time to let you into a 
great secret, the society have two plans on foot. First, they intend to 
sell their books by a steam-engine, which every body knows will do 
a hundred times as much work as can be done by hands ; and in a 
little time it is expected, that w-hen the public are accustomed to the 
diet, they will swallow the new article with the same avidity with which 
they now swallow any crude and insipid piece of confusion which passes 
current under the name of a tragedy or comedy, on the faith of a 
manager’s word, just as they used to take a bank note and a shilling 
for a guinea, on the faith of the political Elliston of that day. But 
should this scheme fail, which is about as much gs to say should the 
sky fall,” they have in reserve another, which consists 'in getting in- 
serted into their act of incorporation a clause to compel every house- 
keeper to take of the company a certain number of books per annum, 
at the market price, “ be the same more or less.” This indeed offers 
such manifold advantages that I am only surprised that it was not made 
the main object of the prospectus. The directors of the company being 
naturally, monied men, we have the best security for their religion and 
loyalty ; and therefore inclusive for their critical acumen also. They 
will accordingly, as a matter of course, print no books which are not 
of the very purest purity as to “ social order” and all that kind of thing. 
No doctrines which are hostile to any existing interest or vested right 
will by them be permitted to see the light, while the people, forced to 
lay out their money in the new market, will have no cash left to pur- 
chase the pernicious writings of a Byron or a Bentham. This will not 
only save the Government a mint in the payment of laureates, but 
will cut off the whole expense of orthodox reviews at present in action, 
to teach the people to see things in a proper light. The profits of the 
concern will of course be proportionate to the powers conceded by Par- 
liament ; and I have no doubt that if this part of the scheme be carried 
into execution, it will “ work so well,” that even the emperors of 
Austria and Russia will become suitors to the company for the establish- 
ment of a branch association, for the exclusive benefit of their respective 
dominions. . . 

But the main purpose of this letter is not so much to apologise. for 
this “ authors’ friends society,” which most assuredly can take good 
care of itself, as to propose to your readers a subsidiary, auxiliary, 
supplementary association, which appears to me no less useiUl, neces- 
sary, and lucrative, than the parent scheme : 1 mean a joint stock com- 
pany for binding books. There are^few genuine lovers of books who 
will not allow that the binding constitutes a large portion of the value 
of a work : a true bibliomaniac, which is quite the same thing, as a tom 
of sense, is always prepared to give more for an unent volume, than 
for one which is at once accessible to perusal, -^-a sure proof that.the 
outside qf a book is the most importtmt ^rt about it.; vBiut ncft tb 
speak merely of the select^few, book-buyers in gmieral . little 
trouble in reading what they, pntohase, and aie .more solkiitona about 
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the “ cut of a book's jib,” as it stands on their shelves, than about the 
intrinsic worth of the volume itself. Now, touching the matter of 
book-binding, the ordinary tradesmen perform their duties to the pub- 
lic in a very inadequate and unsatisfactory manner. To omit other 
particulars, it is notorious that they work merely for show, and by no 
means suit their bindings to any scale of moral fitness or allusive pro- 
priety — an essential desideratum in the art. But if the process were 
placed under the supervision of a board of directors, it would be easy 
to have our volumes so put together as to form a complete course of 
criticism, and to exhibit a sort of abridged table of contents consultabic 
without removing the volume from the shelf. Tims, for example, the 
memoirs of “ Z>a helle Jfarriettc,'* and such other hose* publications, 
might be so carelessly stitched as to exhibit in the irregularity of their 
leaves a type of the disorderly nature of their subject-matter. Royal 
and noble authors ^ight be rendered cognizable by extra gilding; 
orthodox divinity might be cut' with a square and compass ; while secta- 
rian heresies might demonstrate by the inequality of their angles, the 
falsehood of the doctrines they teach. Books of rarity and unpurchas- 
able curiosity, being ordinarily valued in proportion to their inaccessi- 
bility to the vulgar, might be so bound as not to open at all. Medical 
works might be indicated by steeping the leather of their bindings in 
assa foetida ; law books, as at present, by their sheep-skin coverings, 
so allusive to the condition of the client. Illustrated works should 
alone be conspicuous in party-coloured fancy bindings. Libels and se- 
ditious works, and in general all writings calculated to disturb existing 
establishments, by advancing civilization and benefiting the condition 
of man, might be tooled with a gibbet or a faggot on their backs ; while 
works of a sober and proper nature, might be marked by a crown and 
Bible, thus superseding the necessity for an “ index expurgatorius.” 
The effusions of the saints, lay and clerical, should be dressed in a plain, 
Quaker-like binding ; and instead of boards, might have their covers 
made of sole* leather; military books might be bound in russia, in 
compliment to the greatest military power of Europe ; and the writings 
of French ultras, in morocco, to indicate the attachment of the party 
to a pure system of Moorish despotism. 

These advantages can never be obtained while binding is entrusted 
to the passions, the interests, and the caprices of insulated tradesmen ; 
and this is the great reason for which I propose the formation of a loyal 
joint stock company. Finally, it is quite evident that all the benefits 
proposed to be derived from a joint stock printing company, are equally 
to be expected from a joint stock binding company. No one knows 
the number of poor neglected authors, who, having atchieved printing, 
can never arrive at the honours of being, what a grave professor is in 
the habit of terming, well constipated, but are daily sent to the trunk- 
makers, the pastry-cooks, and^ the other dealers in quicquid chartis 
amidtur meptis, for the want of a stout pair of boards and a few inches 
of calf-skin. All these cry aloud for relief : and if it be desirable that 
bad books should be printed, it is equally desirable that they should be 
handsomely bound. Naj*, a well-bound book will “ become a shelf!* 

yuery, “ soul leather.'’ See Merchant ef Venice.— Printer’^ Dtvil. 
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as well as better volumes, and is always worth something ; while a 
loose dog’s-eared volume is of no use to “ man or baste,” being good 
for nothing on the “ floor of God's creation,” as Padtiy has it. If 
“ early genius” stand in need of incorporated assistance, to wing its 
airy flight, the printing society by itself is but one wing ; and the most 
promising volatile never was able to soar without the aid of two. But 
if my project be adopted, I do not despair of seeing “ merry England” a 
complete nation of rising geniuses, and of viewing the whole population 
on the wing like the people of Peter Wilkins's island ; so that Diogenes 
would have more difficulty in finding amongst us a “ virgin muse” than 
a man. So I beg you will take this into serious consideration, if you 
have any regard for your attached admirer and friend M. 


OLD PAGES AND OLD TIMES. — ^O. fV. 

WitATEVEU may have been the Increase in the salary of our civic 
chief magistrate, or the aggrandisement of the City over which he pre- 
sides, certain it is, that the glories of his state establishment have for 
many years been lamentably on the wane. The City- laureate, whose 
duty it was to sing the splendours of the Lord Mayor’s show, has been 
long suppressed: — the City fool bad already preceded him in abolition, 
though the duties continue to be divided among the court of aldermen : 
the kennel and the great hunting establishment in Finsbury would be 
forgotten, but that their memory is preserved in the name of the sole 
remaining officer — Mr. Common Hunt : — and tlie annual show itself 
has dwindled to a sorry tattered remnant of former magnificence. 
Within these few years, we remember to have , seen stout wooden 
booths, forming a double rotv down the middle of Chcapsidc, w ithin 
which sate the common councilmen smoking their pipes, .with their 
wives and daughters beside them, and the procession moving along in 
slow pomp before them. But alas 1 

** The glories of our dvic slate 
Are shadows, not substantial things 

the booths and the greater part of the procession have passed away, 
leaving no more traces behind them, than the smoke of the pipes when 
it mingled with the air. The City Waits would be hardly known to lin- 
ger out their declining days, but for their annual application for Christ- 
mas boxes, an appeal which few perhaps would resist, if, like the writer 
of this article, they had been repeatedly awakened from their dreams 
in the dead silence of night by the melodious swellings of music, con- 
founding their waking impressions with the wild visions of sleep, as if 
under the influence of some dulcet enchantment. Youthffil reveries of 
lovers’ serenades, the midnight hourj» the season hallowed by religion, 
all combined to render the visit of these invisible musicians inexpressi- 
bly delightful to the mind of the writer. Had the mystery»been dis- 
solved by his seeing them, the charm would probably 'have bewi 
broken ; for they are no longer “ the topp)!|j|g tooters of the town,” i\or 
do they present themselves in uuifoim, or bpast the gowns, sjlver 
chains, and salaries, which by the following extract from an old petio- 
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clical, they appear to have enjoyed at the latter end of tlie century be- 
fore the last. , 

We blundered on in pursuit of our nighfs felicity, but scarce had walked 
the length of a horse^s tedder, e^cr we heard a noise so dreadful and surpris- 
ing, that we thought the devil was riding a hunting through the City, with 
a pack of deep-mouthed, hell-hounds to catch a brace of tally-men for break- 
fast. At last bolted out from the corner of a street, with an Ignis Fatuus 
dancing before them, a parcel of strange hobgoblins, covered with long frize 
rugs and blankets, hooped round with leather girdles from their croopers to 
their shoulders ; and their noddles buttoned up into caps of martial figure, 
like a Night Errant at tilt and turnament, with his wooden head lockt into 
an iron helmet : one armed, as 1 thought, with a lusty faggot-bat, and the 
rest with strange wooden weapons in their hands. Ol a suddain tliey clajfd 
them to their mouths, and made such a frightful yelling rtiat 1 thought the 
world had been dissolving. Under these amazing apprehensions, 1 asked 
my friend, what was the meaning of this infernal outcry. ‘ Why these/ says 
he, are the * City ffi ites who play every winter’s night through the streets. 
These are the topping looters of the town, and have gowns, silver chains, 
and sallaries for playing Lilly Biirlera to my Lord Mayor’s horse through the 
City.* ‘ Marry,’ said 1, * ii his horse liked their music no better than I do, 
he would soon fling his rider for hiiing such bug-bears to affront his amble< 
ship.’ ” 

Such of our readers as are in the habit of recreating themselves or 
their children with the pantomimic humours of Sadler’s Wells, may con- 
trast its present with its former state, when it was merely an eating 
house, where the guests were entertained with organs and fiddles. The 
following is extracted from an old pamphlet entitled 

“ A walk to Islington, with a description of New Tunbridge Wells, and 
Sadler’s Mustek House. London, printed in the year iCpp. 

“ Being surfeited now with this dull recreation. 

Our fancies inclined to some petty collation. 

Of cheesecakes and custards, and pigeon-pie puff. 

With bottle ale, cyder, and such sort of stuff. — 

Thus being resolved, I consulted my dear. 

And ask’d if she knew any place that was near. 

Would yield us some pastime, as well as good cheer j 
Who after a little deVratemade a bargain 
To turn into Sadler’s for sake of the organ. 

The kind part of females being always advancing 
(For pleasure) the int’rest of musick and dancing. — 

We enter’d the house, were conducted up-stairs. 

Where lovers o’er cheesecakes were seated by pairs. 

The organs and fiddles were scraping and humming, 

'Fhe guests for more ale on the table were drumming. 

And poor Tom, amaz’d, crying coming. Sirs, coming; — 

Whilst others, ill-bred, lolling over their mugs. 

While laughing and toying with their Joans and their jugs, 
Disdain’d to be slaves perfections or graces, 

Sat puffing tobacco in their mistress’s faces.” 

When the meanest of the King’s subjects may travel to Windsor as 
fast as himself, galloping through the once formidable defile of Slough, 
without other evidence of \ts former bad ways, than what is retainea in 
its name ; when the citizen who leaves tpwn in an opposite^direction, 
may take a comfortable nap as he lolls towards Stratford in his sleek 
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vehicle, neither of tliem would easily credit the sufferings endured by 
our ancestors, when they desperately braved the perils (‘‘f a similar un- 
dertaking. We know that Queen Blixabeth often stuck fast in the mud 
upon her different progresses in the country; but that we may be fully 
aware how much we ought to thank heaven for Macadamised roads 
and well-poised stages, we should peruse the following account of a 
trip from Stratford to London so late as the time of King William. 

** When our Stratford Tub, by the assistance of its carrionly tits of differ- 
ent colours, had out-run the smoothness of the road, and entered u|)on 
London stones, with as frighyul a rumbling as an empty hay cart, our leathern 
conveniency being bound in the braces to its good behaviour, had no more 
sway than a funeral Hers, or a country waggon, that we were jumbled about 
like so many ueas in a child’s rattle, running at every kennel jolt a great 
hazard of a uisiccation. I’his we endured till we were brought within White 
Chappel Bars, where we lighted from our stubborn caravan, w'ith our elbows 
and snouldcrs as black and blew as a rural Joan ting had been under the 
pinches of an angry fairy. Our weary limbs being rather more tired than 
refreshed by the thumps and tosses of our ilUconuived engine, as unfit to 
move upon a rugged pavement, as a gouty sinner is to hault o’er London 
Bridge with his boots on. ‘ For my part,’ said 1, ‘ if this be the pleasure of 
riding in a coach thro’ London streets, may those that like it enjoy it, for it 
has so loosened my joints in so short a passage, that 1 shall scarce recover my 
former strength this fortnight; and indeed of the two, I would rather chuse 
to cry inous-trans for a livelyhood, than be obliged every day to be drag’d 
about town unoer such uneasiness ; and it the Quality’s coaches are as trou- 
blesome as this, I would not be bound to do their penance for their estates.’ 
‘You must consider,’ says my friend, ‘you have not the right knack of hu- 
mouring the coaches motion, for there is’ as much art in silting a coach finely, 
as there is in riding the great horse; and many a younger brother has got a 
good fortune by his graceful lolling in his chariot, and his genteel stepping in 
and out, when he pays a visit to her ladyship. There are a great many such 
ciualifications among our true French-bred gentlemen, besides the smooth 
tianciiig of a minuet, the making of a love song, the neat carving up a fowl, or 
the thin paring of an apple.’ ” 

Old plays and novels have ennobled the Mall and St. James’s Park 
with such pleasant associations, that in spite of its dismantled and 
sombre appearance, its neglected decaying trees, its tirae-w’orn broken 
benches, and melancholy looking stagnant canal, we can find in its for- 
lorn walks more food for pleasant thought than in the greener and 
more fashionable promenades of its rival parks. Charles the Second, 
as Colley Cibber tells us in his Apology---" even in his indolent amuse- 
ment of playing with his dogs and feeding his ducks in St. James’s 
Park, which I have seen him do, made the common people adore him, 
and consequently overlook in him what in a prince of a different tem- 
per they might have been out of humour at,” Upon this spot formerly 
stood Duck Island, which was erected into a sort of jurisdiction, that 
it might afford a handsome revenue^ to M. de St. Evremond ; and the 
place jvhere numerous birds were 'suspended fron^ the trees in cages, 
is still known by the name of the Bird-cage Walk. In reading the 
following description of sylvan scenery, embellished withlhe mean- 
ders of ia ** fiaminous labyrinth,” it is difficult to persuade ourselves 
that the writer has fallen into such a pastbrid enthusiasm in dehneat- 
ing the beauties of St. Jamqp’s Pwk. 

" From thence we walked up to a canal where ducks were frisking about, 
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and standing upon their heads, showing as many tricks in their liquors as a 
Bartholonjew fair tumbler. Said 1 to my friend, ‘his Majesty^s clucks arc 
wondrous merry he replying— ‘ well they may, for they arc always tippling/ 
VVe then took a view ot the famed figure of a gladiator, which indeed is well 
worthy of the place it stands in, for the exactness of its proportion, and the 
true placing and expression of the exterior muscling veins and arteries. Be- 
hind this figure, upon the foot of the pedestal, my friend and 1 sat down to 
please our eyes with the prospect of the most delightful aqueduct, and to see 
its feathered inhabitants the clucks, divert us with their sundry'pastimes. We 
arose from thence and walked up by the decoy, where meanders glid so 
smoothly beneath their osier canopies, that the calm surface seemed to ex- 
press nothing iphtabited this watery place but peace and silence. I could 
nave wished myself capable of living obscure from mankind In this element, 
like a fish, purely to have enjoyed the pleasure of so delightful a flumiiious 
labyrinth, whose intricate turnings so confound the sight, that the eye is still 
in search of some new discovery, and never satisfied with the tempting variety 
so artificially ordered in so little a compass, 

“ We turned up frofh thence iiUo along lime-tree w'ulk, where either art or 
nature had carefully preserved the trees in such exact proportion to each 
other, that a man would guess by their appearance, they all aspire in height, 
and spread in breadth to just the same dimensions, and confine the leaves and 
branches to an equal number. The termination of this delectable walk was 
in a knot of lofty elms, by a pond side, round some of which were commo- 
dious scats for the tired ambulators to refresh their weary pedestals. Here a 

E arcel of old worn-out cavaliers were conning over the civil wars, and looking 
ack into the history of their past lives to moderate the anxiety and infirmity 
of age with a pleasing reflection of their youthful actions. Among the rest 
a country curmudgeon was standing with his back against a tree, leaning 
forward on his oaKen companion, his staff, and staring towards the top of a 
high adjacent elm. ‘ Pray,^ said I, ‘friend, what is it you are so earnestly looking 
at?’ Who answered me — ‘at yonder bird’s-nest.’ 1 further asked him — 
‘ what bird’s nest is it ?’ Who replied — ‘ what a foolish question you asken 
me ! Why, did you ever know' any thing but rooks build so near the King’s 
palace?’ — whose innocent return put my friend and 1 into alaughter. I asked 
if he did not think they were very noble trees. ‘Yes, zure,’ said he, ‘ if the 
King’s trees should not be noble, pray whose should ?’ ‘I mean,’ said 1, 
‘dout they thrive and spread finely?’ ‘They have nothing else to do,’ says 
he, ‘ as I know on : every thing thrives that stands upon crown laud, zure.’ ” 

For the present we shall conclude our citations from old periodicals, 
with an article from the Country Journal, or the Craftsman of Saturday, 
May 20, 1732. It would have been of special service to M. Polydori, 
had he prefixed it to his Tale of the Vampyre, which it was attempted 
to palm upon us as Lord Byron’s. 

“ Extract of a private letter from Vienna. 

“ We have received certain advice of a sort of prodigy lately discovered in 
Hungary, at a place called licyducken, situate on the other side of the 
Tibiscus, orTcys; namely of dead bodies sucking, as it were, the blood of 
the living; for the latter visibly dry up, while the former are filled with 
blood. The fact at first sight scem^ito oe impossible, and even ridiculous, 
but the following is a true copy of a relation attested by unexceptionable 
witnesses, and sent to the Imperial Council of War. 

“ Madre;fga in Hungary, 

January 7th, 1T32. 

Upon a current report thaV in the village of Madrcyga, certain dead bodies 
(called here Vanipyres) had killed several pc|sons by sucking out all their 
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blood, the presen I enquiry was made by the honourable commander-iii-chief ; 
and Captain Goschutz of the Company of Stallater, the Haderagi Bariacrar, 
and the senior Heyduko of the village, were severally examined ^ wflo unani- 
mously declared that about five years ago, a certain Ileyduke named Arnold 
Paul, was killed by the overturning of a cart-load of hay, who in his life-tirne 
was often heard to say that he had been tormented near Caschaw, and upon 
the borders of Turkish Servia, by a Vampyre; and that to extricate himself 
he had eaten some of the earth of the Vampyre^s graves, and rubbed himself 
with their blood* 

That twenty or thirty days after the decease of the said Arnold Paul, 
several persons complainecl that they were tormented, and that in short he 
had taken away the lives of four persons. In order therefore to put a stop to 
such a calamity, the Inhabitants of the place, after having consulted their 
Haderagi, caused the body of the said Arnold Paul to be taken up, forty days 
after he had been dead, and found the same to be fresh and free from all man- 
ner of corruption j that he bled at the nose, mouth and ears, as pure and florid 
blood as ever was seen ; and that his shroud and winding sheet were all over 
bloody j and lastly, his finger and toe nails were fallen off and new ones grown 
in their room. 


** As they observed from all these circumstances that he was a Vampyre, 
they according to custom drove a stake through his heart, at which he gave 
a horrid groan, and lost a great deal of blood. Afterwards they burnt his 
body to ashes the same day, and threw them into his grave. 

These good men say further, that all such as have been tormented or 
killed by the vampyres, become vampyres when they are dead ; and there- 
fore they served several other dead bodies as they had done Arnold Paulas for 
tormenting the living. 

Signed, Batruer, First Lieutenant of the Regiment of Alexander. 

Hickhenger, Surgeon Major to the Regiment of Furstemburch. 

Three other Surgeons, 

Gorschitz, Captain of Stallater. 


SONNET. 

To the Mocking-Bird.* 

Wing’d mimic of the woods ! thou motley fool. 
Who shall thy gay buffoonery describe ? 

Thine cver-ready notes of ridicule 

Pursue thy fellows still with jest and gibe 
Wit — sophist — songster — Yorick of thy tribe; — 
Thou sportive satyrist ofNature^s school. 

To thee tne palm of scoffing we ascribe. 

Arch mocker, and mad A^bot of misrule ! 

For such thou art by day : — but all night long 
Thou pour’sta soft sweet pensive solemn strain, 
As if thou didst in this thy moonlight song. 

Like to the melancholy Jacques, complain. 
Musing on falsehood, violence and wrong, 

And sighing for thy motley coat again. 


* Wc conjecture that this comes from a transatlantic friend, a^d should be 
glad to have more of bis correspondence. 
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HINTS FOR THE A J3 V A N C EM E N T OF BREVITY IN SPEAKING 
' ' AND WRITING. 

Going the other night to tlie theatre very late, and finding it crowded, 
I was obliged to mount uj) to the pigeon-holes for want of a seat. The 
reader knows this situation. Standing-room is nothing to it. In stand- 
ing-room you have the scene before you ; you are in the secret of all 
that is going forward ; there is no necessity to hazard Vour neck in 
order to catch a good thing ; and besides, [if you are a man) you may 
chance to get the ninth part of a seat. But in the pigeon-holes ! There 
is a bench, it is true, if you wish to sit down, and count the opposite 
sufierers — though not always that. Furthermore, you may go out, 
and look vainly in at every other door ; or you may stay, and see love 
made in a style that might edify a footman. The other night, there 
was a gay fellow with his hat on one side, and a diamond on his finger, 
playing the rake towards a poor giggling damsel, with all the patro- 
nizing airs of a lord. I gave a look at him, when I had the face, and 
recognized (by all that’s brilliant !) ray glazier ! But if you wish to 
hear or to sec, — first, there are the horrible previous comers, who have 
anticipated your seat ; — then you lean over, to the detriment of some 
gentleman’s or lady’s head, making apologies for permission to risque 
your life ; — thirdly, you hear nothing but the noisy part of a song, or 
the undistinguishable joke that sets every body else laughing ; — and 
fourthly, you have the satisfaction of discerning the top of some actor’s 
head, or making acquaintance with the lion and unicorn, or reflecting 
on the exalted adversity that has set you on a level with the gods. 

The gods and Jenkins did in this divide ; 

They chose the seeing, he the paying side. 

Did nobody in the pigeon-holes ever long to crack a few skull? in the 
pit, especially when they were laughing ? I used to wonder how any 
one could throw' a bottle from the galleries ; but it must have been on 
some such provocation. I could scarcely go as far as that; but an 
orange or a hard apple, particularly on a bald head (which always ap- 
pears eminently snug in company) I could with difficulty resist. One 
ought to be paid somcliow for being put to such a disadvantage. The 
very height has sometiiing distressing ; the more so, as the front is pro- 
vided with a safety-rail, to remind us of it. 

Half-way down 
Hangs one has dropp’d a play-bill, 

Methinks he seems no wiser than his head. 

The player-men, that walk upon the stage. 

Appear fore-shortened ; and yon ranting voice 
Diminish’d to a bark ; the bark a coiigh. 

Almost too small to hear. The murmuring joke. 

That makes the unnumber’d idle pitmen laugh. 

Cannot be heard so high. I ’ll try no more. * 

The wvirst of all is, when you catch the burthen of sonde jovial song, 
or seem to catch it ; for the sound is ambiguous, kt the farce the other 
night, there was a noisy Title fellow, who had the stage to himself, 
singing with great pomp and satisfaction some gallant common-place, 
the burthen of which sounded in my ear like the words " Little old 
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boy,” Doubtless it was no such thing ; but the effect was as good as 
if it had been. There he stood, master of tliat large fi^jld of boards, 
with every other corner of the house crowded to suffocation, running 
his quips and flourishes in the most received style upon the cadence, 
and so coming to his eternal conclusion — ti-diddle-iddle-iddle — Jiitde— 
Old — Boy. On ti-diddle he was affectionate, yet easy; but at little he 
always resumed his pomp and loudness, and finished with dignity and 
decision on the words old and boy. I think T hear him now, his ards 
and his oi's, and an occasional thrust out of an arm. I say, hear an 
arm, because you have only to hear the sound, to be certain of the 
gesture. 

I longed to have my revenge of this fellow ; and was glad afterwards 
I was not a critic, or it might have gone bard with him. The insolent 
excess of his elbow-room, his perfect content with both song and house, 
the satisfaction of the audience, and my own clos% unhearing, unsee> 
ing condition, with the gods in their divine perceptions, giving shouts of 
acknowledgment, and my friend the glazier cocking his hat and eye in 
an amorous abstraction, presented a conspiracy of contentment not to 
be endured. I devoted the Little Old Boy to the Old Gentleman, and 
closing the door after me to shut the house upon itself, came away, not 
the better pleased for the box-keeper, who asked me with an equivocal, 
air, if he should take my coat. 

As I walked home, I reflected upon the advantage which the rest of 
the audience had over me, not excepting my fellows of the dove-cote, 
in being content with what they could get, and patronizing ray friend 
the Little Old Boy, though perhaps three-fburths of them did not hear 
the words of the song a bit better than myself. I am jealous of an ad- 
vantage of this sort, piquing myself much on those. helps to satisfac- 
tion, which are created by imagination and good fellowship : and to 
make amends for my want of philosophy, I resolved upon pushing ray 
reflections further, and getting what good I could out of them, both 
for myself and the public. 

Considering therefore the good nature of audiences, and the trouble 
they are disposed to save their entertainers individually, provided they 
can be entertained somehow, I began to cast in my mind under what 
other circumstances people might be spared a superfluity of endeavour ; 
how often sound might be taken for sense, and a hint or reference For 
unnecessary detail. The first thing I thought of was a speech in Par- 
liament; but as 1 studiously avoid politics in my penmanship, I shall 
say nothing on that head. For the same reason 1 suppress a speech 
from the throne, and even a long oration on the hustings, though com- 
prised (in my version) in half a dozen words. I shall only notice a 
curious circumstance connected with those orations ; which is, that the 
very longest are generally made by littje men ; doubtless with a design 
to extend themselves that way, and make up in height of argument 
what they tvtiht in stature. s • ' 

Diftnearns^^echesi ase extremely to our purpose. There might be 
patterns; as ea3% as for the pl|tes. Take the foUowii^ 

one, toe ft^nmiag^ thanks* Instead of humming and hawing, 
drawing o^akimhecjNsary^a^ aentei^a, what should 
person of any gn^tudefbem showing h pr<^per sense of his audience's 
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time and attention* by delivering himself with a pregnant brevity ; ab 
tlms : — ‘ 

‘‘Gentlemen — Feel it impossible — Pioudest day of my life — Ho- 
nourable gentleman who-— Those feelings which — Extremely obliged — 
Happiness — All your healths in return.” 

If the company meet on purpose to make speeches, or to compliment 
one another (pretty nearly the same thing) something longer must be 
allowed, for the sake of all parties. The little Old Boy must here be 
a little more distinct. The-following patterns would do. 

Chairmans Speech. Totally inadequate— Some other more worthy — 
Your pleasure — My modesty — Will for deed — Inspiring occasion — 
Illustrious friend — Head and heart — Thoughts which — Considerations 
which — Those feelings which — All, I ’m sure — When I name the name 
of Jenkins (shovls of applause) — Hasten to conclude — Happiness to 
propose — Health, g.'ntlemeri, of our worthy, illustrious, eloquent, inde- 
pendent, loyal, interesting, agreeable, modest, and consummate friend. 
Sir Thomas Jenkins. — {Cheers — three times three.') 

Speech of Sir Thomas Jenkins. Quite overw'helmed — Most unaffect- 
edly say — Proudest day of my life — Latest day of my life — Heir-loom 
— Honourable and admirable friend who — Flattering things which — 
Those things which — Those other things which — Defy any man to say 
— Can safely say — When I look round me — Rank and talent — Illus- 
trious friend on my right — Incomparable friend on my left — Worthy 
chairman — However unworthy myself {cheers). All of you perfect 
{deafening applause). Cannot conclude better — Propose the health of 
our worthy, excellent, pure, tinright, downright, indefatigable, simple- 
minded, inimitable friend, Sir George Tomkins. ( V ociferous applause — 
three times three.) 

Speech of Sir George Tomkins. Cannot express — Feel it .here — 
Doubly welcome — Grace this meeting — After eloquent speech — Hum* 
ble endeavours — Proud sensations — Those persons who — Questions 
which — Insinuations which — Times like ours — Understandings like 
yours — Common, if I may use the expression — Immortal bard — Chal- 
lenge any person — Gallant officer — Words of my illustrious friend- — 
Cannot conclude better — Propose the health of our truly noble, fine- 
hearted, fine-headed, graceful, useful, ornamental, high-minded, ex- 
ample-giving, facetious, and superior friend, Earl Hipkins. {Cheers — 
long applause — three times three.) 

Speech of Earl Hipkins. Totally want words — Highly honoured — 
deeply affected — Bosom — Carry it home with me — Children — Posterity 
— Celebration — Displays of talent — Worthy chairman — Illustrious 
friends — Gallant officers — Brilliant assembly — British nation {cheers) 
— Fair sex {continued cheers) — Under the rose {a laugh) — Moral order 
— Arguments which— Events which — ^I’hings which no man that — That 
which, I ’m sure, no gentleman that — Effects of this day — Will 'not take 
up your Jtime — One word more — Presume to differ — Delight to agree 
— Sorry to be informed — Happy to hear — Long pull and strong pull — 
Immortal bard — Distinguished living writer — Homely but acute pro- 
verb — Valuable time — Found at my post — Words unnecessary— -English 
hearts — Bumper at parting- — Health of crar worthy, solid, polite, think- 
ing, drinking, impartial, indefatigable, paternal, private, public, plain- 
hearted, and prodigious chairman. {Riotous applduse — three times three. 
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Chairman i'cturns thtmJcs — New chairman — Songs — — Late 

hours,') 

Now here is a saving to the newspapers, of at least three columns. 

In other periodical works, in* pamphlets, and particularly in books, 
the inestimable advantage of this mode of compression “ must strike 
every impturtial mind.” I have heard of a learned person, who, having 
set himself the task of reading Shakspeare, used to come down to 
breakfast, rubbing his hands, and exclaiming, “ Well — tossed off ano- 
ther play, and shaved besides.” This 1 confess to be a rapidity of pe- 
rusal beyond me ; nor do 1 well see how Shakspeare is to be despatched 
according to the mode in question. Much might be done with Church- 
ill, and a great deal with Young. But it will do admirably for books 
in ordinary. Short hand would be nothing to it. The longest hand 
would here become shortest. A reader of any powers might despatch 
fifty novels in an hour ; and as many pamphlets ^nd controversies in 
the same space of time. Theological controversy would consist chiefly 
of reference to Scripture ; looking like books of arithmetic, interspersed 
with the names of Matthew, Mark, and Daniel. Conceive the pleasure 
of thus having all the real arguments, and saving infinite heat and vex- 
ation (not always of the most edifying sort) to the worthy disputants. 
The tears almost come into my eyes for joy, when I think how short and 
sweet a variety of other questions might become, — that of paper-money 
for instance ; what a heap of pamphlets we should have consisting of 
one paragraph ; and how many more would shrink up into easy and 
piquant repetitions of the words Yes and No. Oh innocent, battle-door 
and shuttle-cock times of controversy, why come ye not ? The title 
page would often be the longest part of a book. Think of that. We 
might read by advertisement ; and grow learned with a table of con- 
tents. Stationers might then almost absorb the bookselling business ; 
and sell writing books, and books written, bound up together, — a good 
thick copy-book of a hundred pages, prefaced by an elaborate printed 
dissertation consisting of a couple, 'lake the following specimen of the 
dissertation : — nay, the reader shall have three or four volumes of con- 
troversy at once. After the proper advertisements of “ Mr. Gibson’s 
new work.” — “ Gibson on the State of Affairs,” &c. the work appears. 
— The following is the whole of it : 

“ An Enquiry into the Present State of the Affairs of the Unitctl 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with Remarks on our Foreign 
Policy and the Holy Alliance ; preceded by Observations on Bullion 
and the Corn Laws, together with Hints for the Gradual Amelioration 
of the Condition of the Working Classes ; the whole interspersed with 
Considerations on the Question now pending between Spain and her 
Colonies, and Brief Reflections on the Utility of the Tread-Mill. In 
a Letter to a Noble Lord. By a late*Member of the University.” 

N ullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. 

' Hor. 

London : 

Printed for William Gbeen, Black-s»be£t, White-Feiabsii 

1825. 

Enquiry iefto the Present State, &c. 

“ My Lord, . 

“ It is a very frequent observation,— lu short, my Lord, I 
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agree wi|h the numerous pamphlets already written on your Lordship’s 
side of the question. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ With the greatest respect, 

“ My Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obliged, 

** Most obedient and most humble servant. 

“ John Gibson.” 

Finis. 

Printed by Wise and Son, Little Britain. 

This work produces several answers, one of which will serve as a 
specimen of the rest. Gabson's Answer to Gibson. On Friday the 
twenty-seventh instant, was published An Answer to the Enquiry of 
John Gibson, Esquilte, by Thomas Gabson, Esquire. Respondere para- 
tus. ViRO. Foolscap octavo, price one halfpenny. On common paper, 
one farthing. (See how cheap we should get them.) 

. Gabson on Gibson. — “ An Answer to the Work entitled, AnEnquiry 
into the Present State of Affairs, 6:c., in which the Author’s Mistakes 
on the Subject of our Foreign Policy are pointed out ; together with 
Remarks on the Observations on Bullion and the Corn Laws, in which 
the whole of that question is settled ; and an Examination of the 
Proposition respecting an Amelioration of the Condition, &c. ; the whole 
interspersed with Considerations on the Style fit for Political Investiga- 
tions, and an Attempt to reduce them to Practice. By an Eye-Witness.” 

Respondere paratus. 

Virgil. 

London : 

Printed for William Long, Short’s Gardens, Long Acre. 

1825. 


“Sir, 


“ An Answer to the Work entitled An Enquiry, 
&c. &c. &c. 

To the Author of the Enquiry. 


“ Among the various vicissitudes of the human race — In a 
word, Sir, you are altogether in the wrong. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ With great respect, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 
Thomas Gabson. 


Finis. 

Printed by Small und Sons, Westminster. 


Gibsoa’s Reply to Gabson. Crown octavo, price one halfpenny. 
On Saturday the 28th instant, was published the above gentleman's 
refutation of the above geqtleman, in a pamphlet entitled, “Reply to a 
Pamphlet entitled, an Answer to the Work entitled “An Enquiry, &c. 

Gibson on Gabson. — Reply to a Pampiilct entitled, an Answer to the 
Work entitled, “ An Enquiry into the Present State of Affairs; being 
n Refutation ofthe Charges of Mistake on the subject of iFpreign Policy, 
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&c. together with an Overthrow of the Remarks on th% Observations 
on Bnllion and the Corn Laws, Jn which the whole of that question 
is fairly re-stated and put beyond controversy ; the whole preceded 
by an Examination of the Examination of the Consideration on Ame- 
lioration ; and followed by a Criticism on the Author’s Propositions 
respecting style,' in which a new System is proposed, and the other 
proved to be crude and impracticable. In a Letter to the Author. By 
John Gibson, Esquire, Author of an Enquiry into the Present State 
of Affairs. 

“ Non deficit alter. 

Virg. 

“ London: 

“ Printed for Richard Hew, Green-street, Black-friars.” 


“ A Reply to a Pamphlet entitled An !\nsw'er, 
In a Letter to the Author. 


“ Sir, 

“ There are few observations more common. In short, Sir, 
you are altogether mistaken, not to say a little absurd and criminal ; and 
there is an end of it. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ With the greatest submis.sion, 

“ Your most obliged and obedient humble servant, 

“ John Gibson. 


“ Finis. 

“ Printed by Wise and Son, Little Britain.” 


Gabson’s Reply to the Reply. 

“ To John Gibson, Esquire. 


“ Sir, 


“ You ’rc a fool ; not to say a knave. 

“ I am. Sir, &c. &c. 

“ Thomas Gabson.” 


Gibson’s rejoinder to Gabson. 

“ Sir, 

“ You ’re a fool, and a knave too ; besides being a scoun- 
drel, beast, devil, thief, andliaT. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Yours, 

“ John Gibson.” 


Article on the above controversy in the Moral Review, or Worthy 
Magazine. 

Art. r. XX. An Enquiry into the Present State of Affairs, See. By 
John Gibson, Esquire. 

3. An Answer to\he Enquiry, &c. By Thomas Gabson, Esquire, 

3. A Reply to the Answer, 

4. A Repjy to the R^plyt 

5. A R^o^der with R^y 

“ Of ail the q^stions .tltft i^taitf a 'reftecting eommunity. But to 
hasten to thn b«fere w, and tb» eondnaion of this long 

von. XIII. NO. Liv. 2s- 
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article. , Mr.^Gibson is a most excellent person, a friend of ours, and 
quite in the right. Of Mr, Gabson we know nothing but ill, for we 
know nothing at all, except that Itie differs with us in opinion, and 
therefore is undoubtedly a most absurd person, not very moral, and 
we shrewdly suspect, poor. Wc have done with him. We are sorry 
he is not a better man, for he would have been a happier : but that is 
not our fault. The reader is exhorted to buy only the Reply, which 
will put him in possession of the whole controversy, and is written in a 
spirit worthy of the worthy author. Gabson is gross and vulgar. But 
no more ofhim.” 


A Modern Novel. 

“ Georgiana Villars was a most charming young creature. Monta- 
gue Danvers was a most interesting young man. They lived in Port- 
man-sqnare, and fell in love. A misunderstanding arises, not very 
probable, but extremely necessary. He (with agony of mind) thinks 
her unworthy. She (with anguish still more exquisite) is too modest to 
explain. At length chance befriends them. She flies on the wings of 
love. She is reserved, but does not drive him to despair. A per- 
fidious rival is unmasked ; friends are reconciled ; parents consent ; 
and Montague leads his Georgiana, a blushing bride, to the altar of 
Hymen. Thus virtue, S:c. while, on the other hand, vice, &c. Finis." 

A Romance. 

“ See novel, with the addition of a ghost, a corridor, or an Italian 
Marquis.” — (By tlie by, an Italian Marquis is the most unromantic of 
human beings, and not the richest, or highest of rank. But that is in 
Italy, not in England.) 

Treatise in Philosophy. 

“ Man, &c.” 

A Volume of Love Poems. 

“Woman, &c.’' 

But the subject of being compendious in poetry has lieen treated be- 
fore ; and I must say the treatise has been handsomely followed up, the 
rhymes of several admired productions, particularly of the exotic spe- 
cies, looking as if they designed to render all the rest of the versifica- 
tion superfluous, provided the reader should wish to dispense with it. 
I could produce delightful specimens ; but tliis might be thought by 
some mistaken. persons invidious; and 1 fear I have already been a 
little too critical for the urbane character of this magazine. The reader 
will allow me to take the taste of criticism out of our mouths, with a 
Greek epigram. It has nothing to do with our subject ; but this will 
only make it answer its purpose the better. 

The True Cup eor the jpn». 

Frrm tht Greek of Meleager. 

Delicious draught ! It see^j^’d as if the wine 
Knew that her lovely lips had kiss’d the bowl : 

Gods I were she Iip to lip but uiuler mine^ 

1 ’d not take breath till I had drain’d her soul. 
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" Pray, me'm, may I ask you, who know every thing, whether it is 
really true that the F s mean to outrage our feelings of female deli- 

cacy by bringing down among us those nasty North American savages? 
— Well — I had hoped, for the credit of the “ Our Village,” (to borrow 
the title from the work of an accomplished lady,) that it was not true, 
me’m. — Why, me’m, I hear they are no better than so many wild-men- 
of-the-woods. It ’s really shocking to think of introducing them into 
genteel female society : there 's no knowing what may be the conse- 
quences. For my part, me’m, I should as soon think of going to one 
of those horrible prize-fights, as of going to meet the monster ? Not 
that I ’ve been asked , as yet — which, by the by, I take as a very unac- 
countable slight on the part of Mrs. F — — ; for I hear that all the 

A *s are going — young ladies and all ; Mr. and Mrs. B-- ; the 

C s — the D 3 — and I don’t know who •besides. It's really 

very rude of Mrs. F , not to have Oiked me, at least — though shie 

might be sure that I should n’t go. I go into the same house (for 1 hear 
they actually mean to have them into the house !) with filthy male mon- 
sters that paint their faces in streaks, and wear beads instead of breeches ! 

The very idea horrifies me. But Mrs. F migkt have asked me, 

notwithstanding. ” 

“ Well, my love, — so I find that the F s are actually going to 

have those dear delightful savages to dine with them to-morrow. How 
very romantic ! I suppose you are going. Well-~1 do envy you — 
that’s the truth. Don’t you think, my love, you could contrive to 
smuggle me in, somehow ? Do you know I ’d give all the world to be 
there — nay, I ’d give up going to the next assembly ! — So I hear the 
dear creatures rowed themselves all across the Atlantic Ocean in one of 
their own canoes. How very interesting ! But then how very fatigued 
they must have been! — I w'onder whether they ’re so veri/ savage. 1 
hope they won’t do much mischief. Are not you almost afraid to trust 
yourself with them, my love ? — How very oddly they must be dressed ! 
for I suppose they are dressed. Well, I should like to be there.” 

“ Why, they tell me that the F s have invited some wild Indians 

to dine with them, and that they give a great party in the evening, to 

meet them. Really, this is what I did not expect of the F- s. But 

the fact is that peojde who have been in India themselves, think they 
may do any thing. Well— I hope they ’ll give them plenty of dinner 
—that the company may be in no danger afterwards I — though of 
course they ’ll lake care to have them properly >w7ed off^ to guard 
i^aiiMt accidents. I confess, if I could be sure that proper precautions 
had been taken, I should have no objection to let the children go and 
see them fed ; for the ‘ feeding- time’ at Exeter-change is so late that I 
havn’t been able to let them go Mere* and they ’ve been teasing me to 
death all this Easter to let them see something of the kind !” 

1 suppose, Mr. Editor, your readers will be more than satisfied, with 
these specimens df ” Our Village” table talk. 1 shall therefore spare them 
any thing more in the shape of conjecturd^ however apposite or inge- 
nious, and confine the rest of my narration to fact and description. Xiet 
them suppose, then, the invitations sent, the preparations made, the 
eventful day and hour arrived, and the dinner-party (consisting of a 
select few) naet and seated at table ; for at table they were seated, neot- 
withttanding the malicious sarcasms just reported. And really the 

4 s S 
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mere sight of the dinner-table, with the party so seated at it, was sufll- 
ciently singular to almost excuse the curiosity that had been previously, 
excited about ,it. Conceive an elegant dining-room, set out with a 
table supplied with all modern appointments for a dozen persons, and 
graced at due intervals with fashionably dressed females — the master 
and mistress occupying their usual places at the toj> and bottom — and in 
short the whole differing in nothing from the usual routine of good 
sbciety on such occasions, with the sole exception that the nude portion 
of the visitors consisted of four beings more outrageously fantastical 
and far-fetched in their outward appearance than was ever imagined by 
a romantic school-boy, after reading Cook’s Voyages, or invented by' 
an unromantic manager of a minor theatre in dramatising the same. On 
the left of the lady of the house sat the “ Grand Chief,” as ho is called, 
or Captain of the Huron nation — by name Tsawanhonhi ; on her right 
Aharathaha, one of Ae chiefs of his council, and his principal physiciati ; 
and opposite to each other, towards the middle of the table, each be- 
tween two ladies, Tsioni Teacheandahe, chief of the warriors, and 
Tsouhahissen, another of the council. In figure, each (except the 
warrior) was above the middle height, and sufliciently stately in deport- 
ment; and as all were attired pretty much alike, a description of one 
may serve for all in this particular. Fancy, then, a head of coal-black 
and perfectly strait hair, clipped close on the toj) and over the forehead, 
like a charity-hoy’s, but hanging down in strings over the shoulders be- 
hind, and in length and thickness, as well as colour, exactly resembling 
the tail of an undertaker’s horse. Beneath this coif arc fancy a face of 
the colour and texture of Russia leather, where you could distinguish its 
natural state, but for the most part covered by broad streaks, about a 
finger’s widtli, of bright red paint, running in a direction of from car to 
mouth, and with intervals between each of about their own width— like 
the skin of a zebra. The only additional ornament to this was a pair 
of ear-rings of burnished silver, of the shape, and about the size, of the 
musical instrument called the triangle; and a bunch of detached pieces 
of the same metal (of about the form .and size of the tags that footmen 
used to wear at their shoulders) dependent from their noses. The 
neck was entirely open, and each of these personages being about sixty 
years of age, it presented an appearance not unlike a roll of ancient 
parchment that had been saved from a fire. Their attire (for they 
were attired, quite as much as the uninvited lady whose opinion I have 
above reported could have wished) consisted, in the upper part, of two 
woollen vestments, which seemed to have been constructed from some 
description which the maker had received, of what we call a coat and 
waistcoat ; but they resembled those garments quite as little (and as 
much) as they resembled anything else. And round each arm were 
tied, with pieces of narrow ribbofi, two enormous collars of silver, each 
of which, but for the honest looks of the wearer, one might have fan- 
cied to hkve been purloined from the neck of some favourite Newfound- 
land dog. Round the waist was twisted, what rfeembd at a little dis* 
tance to be a sort of sh£wl, but which was a band or sash formed 
chiefly of different coloured beads ; and in this band was stuck a hag 
for tobacco, a wooden pipe, a flint and sfeel to light it with, and a sort 
of. reticule, or pocket, formed out of a martin’s ski« complete — the 
body being the receptacle, and the head, tail, and. legs, forming .the 
assels, strings, &c. From the waist to the knees the dress coniiisted 
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of wliat 1 believe, tlic Scotch call a kill ; the legs were ^over^d, from 
knee to foot writh mocaitins; and on the feet were a sort of solelcss 
shoe, exactly the size and form of the foot, and covered entirely over 
with various coloured beads. In order that 1 may give you the best 
notion I am able of the outward appearance of these singular persons, 

I can only add, with respect to the chai actors and expressions of their 
faces, that the grand chiefs was in some degree European, and bore s\ 
remarkable resemblance to the portraits of our late king, George the 
Third, having the same retreating forehead and chin, and tlie same 
mild betievolence of expression ; that those of his two chief councillors 
were singularly calculated to remind one of the expression of Sir Oran 
Hauton’s, in one of Mr. Peacock’s novels ; and that the chief warrior's 
was, to do him justice, and barring the barliarous cHect of the red 
paint, one of the most eutiiely pleasing that 1 lenii^mher to have seen 
— full of a mild and giaccful sweetness, and free from the slightest 
tinge of either craft or cruelty. 

So much, sir, for the mere outward appearance of these new deni- 
zens of an English dinner-party ; uncouth enough, it must be con- 
fessed ; and which uncoiithness was rendered ten times more striking 
than it would otherwise have seemed, by the contrast in connection 
with which it was seen ; for ontj, of them, in particular, was seated be- 
side the belle of our village, — a line young gijj^l, dressed in the very 
extreme of English simplicity — without au oinamcnt about her, but her 
ow'n unaffected graces. Your readers will probably expect to hear that 
the behaviour of these personages under the new circumstances in which 
they wove placed, was still less “ scion les regies.” I know not, how- 
ever, w bother they will be as gratified as I was, to find that, so far 
fioni this being the case, if these “.savages” had forgotten to paint 
their faces, and had borrowed each a suit of their host’s apparel, they 
might not only have ))assed muster among any number of ordinary 
“ diners-out,” but might actually have been mii^taken (barring their 
colour) for persons of excellent tact and breeding ; at least if good- 
breeding consists in saying and doing naturally and properly what it is 
natural and proper to say and do. In fact, sir, having after some few 
struggles with pride and prejudice, succeeded in persuading myself into 
a theory that whatever is natural must be proper and good, I cannot 
express to you my gratification at finding my theory so fully and 
strikingly confirmed, in the behaviour of these most natural, and, not- 
withstatiding their appearance, most agreeable and well-bred persons— 
savages in nothing hnt the colour of their skins, and uncultivated in 
nothing but the cut of their clothes. Speaking generally of their 
mode of conducting themselves during dinner, and indeed all through 
the Cveliing, I w'ill venture to say tjiat they did ndtbing, and left 
nothing undone, which would have seemed particular in any one bearing 
the character of an English gentleman — nothing, with the exc&^on of. 
one or two instances,, where they violated certain established usages 
> which^ unlike most of those prevailing in the present day, have nof tlieir 
foundation in eitlicr good feeling or good sense, but on the contra^p’ 
are either perfectly arbitrary without meaning, or have originated in 
some conscious defect or failing in the first introducer. It is true 
'I'Keodore Hook 'I'l^ill be hc^r-struck at hearing that they acfus^y al^r 
their fi^ wiUi a knifoi though to do so is much more conveni^, and 
at least as graceM, as eating It with a fork; and Mr. Brnimnei'WouU . 
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have blushed (i.^ his sleeve) at seeing them, in handing wine to a lady, 
approach their fingers to the brim of the glass, as if they were quite 
unconscious of soiled hands or unwholesome flesh. But I question 
whether either of these fastidious observers of distinctions and differ- 
ences, could have detected a single tinge of real coarseness or vulgarity 
in any part of their behaviour. I have neglected to mention to you 
what had perhaps the most singular effect of all, in contrast with their 
barbarous appearance — namely, that they all spoke French fluently, 
and all with much less accent than any Europeans do : so that nearly 
all the company (about fifty in number) were able to converse with 
them occasionally during the course of the evening. Yet in all the cir- 
cumstances in which tliey were placed (some of them not a little trying 
to the patience of persons evidently not unconscious of a certain degree 
of dignity in regardt*o their Comparative station in their own country) 
they never for a moment lost their perfect self-possession, or departed 
from that mild composure of mien, and that modest gravity of deport- 
ment, which characterised them on their first entrance into the com- 
pany. At dinner they aj;e very moderately, and chiefly of fish; and 
took wine with most of the Ladies present — though not without an inti- 
mation, either from their host, or from the lady herself, that it would 
be agreeable : — conversing occasionally, during the whole time, with a 
natural ease and grace^as far removed from any thing like assurance, 
as from that spurious politeness which is called forth by hypocrisy and 
expressed by grimace. 

The most talkative of the party during dinner was Aharatliaha, who 
spoke French with the fluency of a native, and almost entirely without 
accent ; and though apparently the oldest of the four, was % far the 
roost lively, animated, and observant. I have heard, Sir, that, the fa- 
mous John Wilkes used to boast that, ugly as he was, the handsomest 
man in the room never had more than ten minutes advantage over 
him, even in the estimation of the ladies, provided he chose to “ do the 
agreeable” in the way of talk. This is one of the handsomest testimo- 
nies (for I will not call it a compliment) that has ever been paid to 
the good sense of our sex ; and if I had ever doubted of its truth, I 
should do so no longer, after spending an evening with the person I 
have named above. I think I never remember to have seen any coun- 
tenance so repulsive, even in itself, and without any of the “ adventi- 
tious aid of ornament.” It reminded one, as I have hinted before, of 
that of a huge antiquated monkey, so overgrown, and at the same time 
so withered, as to have lost all that comic expression which the face of 
a monkey usually includes, without acquiring anything in its place but 
a sort of half ridiculous air of melancholy ; and yet without a single 
expression appertaining to humanity. Fan<Jy a face like this, half co- 
vered with great streaks of brickdust-coloured paint, and hvng with 
silver tags at the nose, and ear-rings big enough to form the wheels 
of a baby’s coach. And yet, in less than half qn hpur from the time 
.this face was presented to/is, every one seemed to turn to it with jdea- 
aure, and address themselves to its owner with feelings almost amount^ 

ipg to regard. t • . 

The other three chiefs spoke but little during dinner, snd that oifl|: 
when addressed : except that the warrior had occasioh to excuse 
self taking wine, and also to make enquiries (whidb would haVe 
shocked a rijpid observer of the mere arbitrary rules 6f modern 
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ness) as to the composition of one or two of the dishes; — for it ap- 
peared afterwards that, in consequence of his havinif oncd been in- 
toxicated, he had made a solemn religious vow never again to touch 
spirits, or any thing Which contained them. 

Soon after dinner the evening company began to arrive, and the 
ladies left the dining-room ; — the chiefs, however, having been first 
prevailed upon to sing one of their own “ national melodies,” accompa- 
nied by words in their own language. The grand chief sang each di- 
vision first, and then the others joined in a sort of chorus ; and though 
the harmony was not the most perfect possible, nor the melody very 
elegant, there was a marked character about tlie whole which was at 
least curious and striking. 

After a shoi t interval (which wras passed in the now full drawing- 
room chiefly in enquiries and anticipations, with which I shall not 
trouble your readers, as to the expected exlnbitionj^ the chiefs were again 
introduced; and though the party now includtd a large assemblage of 
elegantly dressed females, several of them not without considerable 
pretensions to personal beauty, and all of them prepared on this occa- 
sion to lay aside the usual inobservant and prociiranlc air of good so- 
ciety, and gaze “ with all their eyes,” as the phrase is, on the extraor- 
dinary looking strangers, — the latter never for a moment lost that per- 
fect ease and self-possession which many are disposed to consider as 
peculiar characteristics and critcrions of good breeding, but which, in 
point of fact, are nothing more than evidences that the parties exhibit- 
ing them neither feel anything ridiculous about themselves, nor fear any 
“ odious” comparisons to the detriment of pretensions \yliich they have 
no claim to set up. If a city beau by accident finds himself in a com- 
pany of west-end exquisites, he feels in a perpetual fidget of fear, lest 
the cut of his coat or the set of his neck-cloth should not satisfy the 
seemingly careless, but in fact scrutinizing eyes of those to whom ho is 
bound (by habit) to look up as the only models of wliat man in the 
nineteenth century ought to be. But these inhabitants of anotlier 
world would no more feel an inferiority in such a company, than a 
wild Arabian horse would in that of a herd of docked and w'ell- trained 
English ones, — simply because it is not natural to feel it. 

After the general bustle consequent on the entrance of the chiefs 
bad a little subsided — for that there teas a bustle among the English 
part of the company, I am bound to confess, the latter being the only 
persons who were at all put out by the novel introduction which had 
just taken place, — after this had a little subsided, and a few particular 
presentations had taken place to the grand chief, who received the at- 
tentions thus paid him quite ea Prince, tea and coffee were introduced ; 
and then commenced those thousand little colloquies, touching the 
dress and appearance of the person^ present, which make up tire sum 
’ of (he contersation that usually takes place at an English evening 
party, as for example : — “ What v.ery odd looking people ! # declare I 
nevmr saw anjybddy lo strangely dressed in my life. And then to think 
of men painung their faces! How very efibihinate “ La! Mamma, I 
wonder bow that eentteman contrives to blow his Pose, with all th^e 
silver knobs hanging to it.***-** Htisb my dear.”— “ Poor creatures nsy 
I dare say, now, they don’t feel that there 'a anything in the l^st degree 
ridiculous about them. I shouldn’t wonder, now, if, in their own otfim- 
try, they would be looked upon as very well dressed people, But habit 
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is everything.” — “ Well, I really do think that they behave very decently, 
cofisiihriiig, Y<(fu know they are but poor savages, after all ; and what 
ran one expect from persons so little accustomed to genteel society ?” 
— “ How very odd ! Do you know, I had no idea that savages spoke 
French.” 

But I must prepare, sir, to conclude my narrative. After the first 
inovetnents of curiosity had in part subsided, music was introduced, 
aijd one of our village belles sang several of the favourite airs of the 
day, with which the chiefs seemed singularly delighted. Indeed the 
singing of this young lady was the only occurrence of the day which 
seemed capable of moving them from that perfect noticha/anve which 
would have done honour even to a modern exquisite. As she sang the 
delightful air of “ Home, sweet home” in particular, their countenances 
fairly beamed with delight. Indeed there was sometliing very striking 
and even poetical in t^}c sight of this fine young creature, sweeping her 
harp like a muse, while the sweet tones of her voice seemed to pene- 
trate the rugged bosoms of her auditors, as they stood round her like 
votarists round an inspired priestess, and “lap them in Elysium.” De- 
lighted as they evidently were with the singing of this young lady, and 
almost entirely novel as the effect of it must have been upon them, I 
cannot but regard it as a remarkable instance of natural good-breeding 
that tiiey were able, w'itliout the least appearance of effort or restraint, 
to confine the outward evidences of their feelings to the most expres- 
sive looks, and the most bland and even graceful expressiotis of thanks 
and gratitude. 

They were now, in their turn, called upon to entertain the company 
by the exhibition of one of their national dances ; and though it was 
evident (tome at least) that they had no disposition to an exhibition of 
this sort, and felt that a compliance with the request would include 
something like a compromise of their dignity, they did not let this 
feeling be observable in any thing but a sort of hesitating and depre- 
cating exchange of looks with each other. The dance which they per- 
formed, was, as every thing of the kind must be, quite unintelligible in 
its movements, to any, but the initiated, and was in fact the only part 
of the evening’s exhibition which excited feelings any other than agree- 
able; for, spite of my .sex, I must be allowed to say that dancing of any 
kind, Iiowever from various causes it may be jiartakcn in with pj[iBasure, 
can never be u'itiw.sxed without feelings allied to disgust, except when 
the performers of it arc in extreme youth, and it can (as it may in that 
case) be looked upon as the spontaneous movement of animal vivacity. 

I must now, sir, clo.se my record of this memorable event of “ Our 
Village,” by adding that the principal subjects of it remained till nearly 
all the rest of the company retired, and thus imposed upon themselves 
the ta.sk of taking a formal leave of every body, which they did with 
the same natural ease and grace that they liad maintained throughout 
the evenitrg ; and I do not believe that a single person, even, aipong 
those (if any), “ who came to laugh,” left the houre w,»thout being im- 
pressed with a kind of respectful regard for all the four extraordinary 
.strangers, unless it was the dandy of our village, who made a point of 
observing, to everybody to whom he condescended to address his at- 
tcITtions, that “ he never saw persons so very ill-dressed in the .whole 
course of his life.” I had a great mind to have asked fiiro» in reply W 
this observation, whether he had chanced to look in a mirror that 
cvcniii}?. • 
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grimm’s ghost. 

LETTER XXV. 

Men of the Middle Ages, 

My last letter left Sir Mark Medium rising from the dinner-tabic 
of Colonel Nightingale, in Albemarle-street, ready to adjourn to 
coffee, and intending to do execution upon the hearts of the numerous 
young ladies, of whose advent the street-door knocker had recently 
given audible notice. Hardly had our bosom piercer reached the 
half landing-place, when the sound of the pianoforte struck upon 
his ears. “Ah! luckless Damocles!” ejaculated to himself the com- 
passionate baronet, “ little dreamost thou of him who is upon the 
stairs 1 The arrow of Cupid is sus])ended over thy heart by a single 
thread. Open the door and thou diest ! Let me consider — shall I be 
merciful to thee, and merely take the base of ‘ ^hen shall we three 
meet again V Shall I slightly wound thee by taking a second in ‘ The 
Manly Heart V Shall I enveiglc thy youthful affections beyond hopes 
of extrication by ‘ Believe me if all these endearing young charms?’ or 
shall 1 drop a mildew upon thy opening expectations by “ I have sworn 
to love no more ?’ ” Thus ^wndering between mercy and justice (like 
Richardson doubting whether he should slay Lovelace or let him live 
to repent — vide Mrs. Barbauld’s Letters of that voluminously self- 
satisfied printer,) Sir Mark Medium reached the first floor of Colonel 
Nightingale’s dwelling. 

Every landing-place of every first floor of every mansion in decent 
repute, amid the votaries of ton, from York-gate, Regent’s-park, down 
to Welbeck-strcet, (“ And really, gentlemen, I can go no lower,”) ex- 
hibits to the evening visitor, as he swerves slightly to his right, two 
white painted doors, that on his right conducting him to music and 
juvenility, in the back drawing-room, and that on his left to cards and 
the middle ages, mixed with antiquity in the front drawing-room- 
The Mantuan bard has hit it to a T, 

Hie locus est, partes ubi sc via findit in ambas : 

Dextera, qucB Uilts nia^ni sub nioenia lendit : 

IIAc Iter lilysiutu nobis: at Ijeva nialorum 

Exercel poyias, et ad impia Tartara niiltit. 

The bifl^ouet was too intent on slaughter to consider what he was about. 
He therefore took the “ laeva malorum” path, and w^ in the impious 
Tartarus of clubs, odd tricks and rubbers before he kndwVlicre he was. 
“ What, one of vs at last?” exclaimed old Mrs. Griffiths, “ come, cut 
in, you’re just in time. VVell now. Sir Mark, that *s comfortable, that’s 
rational; leave the young ones to amuse themselves, and let us amuse 
ourselves. Only conceive two cai^-tablcs arc all w’e can muster. 
Ah! j>ou and I remember the time when evening parties were some- 
thing like.” — “Something like what, madam? Every thing is Ki?e 
something.*’ — nj^ean something like what they should fie. 'When 
Mrsi Eit^therbert lived in Pall-Mall, let me seel about the year 9^^ 
ay thajt was about the time, you and f might count twentiy C^rd^ 
tabbies ip the twp rooms. ^ Young women then amused themselveS 
rationally, by sitting at the edge of the table and seeing tbeir 
deal; but nowadays away they whisk to the piano-forte, oa kat* 
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quadrille, and ^ut the whole house into such a see-saw, that it ‘s actu- 
ally enougli to make us old ones as giddy as themselves.” — “ Heavens ! 
what a spiteful old hag,” muttered Sir Mark to himself, as with a po- 
lite how and a smile he declined the profTered nine of diamonds, and 
walked into the land of harmony. Miss Boodle had just been prevailed 
upon to draw olF her gloves. Her father was rich enough to afford 
Garcia : nobody therefore could doubt her abilities. Much music was 
irf due course turned over before the proper article could be pitched 
upon. She should be very happy, she was sure, to sing any thing — 
any thing in the world : that was to say, any thing not English : ll 
maestra would never forgive her if he heard of her singing English. 
“ And hear of it he undoubtedly would, my dear,” said the wife of the 
man who was rich enough to afford Garcia. “ Don’t you remember, 
Harriet, when Sir Mark Medipm prevailed upon you to take a part in 
* Fair Aurora V yourCnouth did tolerably well, considering the language 
it had to articulate, till you came to ‘Think what anguish!’ when that 
unhappy final syllable giiish gave your mouth such a wrench, that it 
required six Roman love-songs and two Venetian canzonettes to put it 
strait again .” — ** I remember it well, madam,” said Sir Mark Medium : 
“ unfortunately when Artaxerxes was written, our poetry went along 
bumping like Brentford pavement. The author of the Irish Melodies 
has since Macadamized our metre in a very masterly manner. He has 
picked out the big consonants and broken the five vowels into little bits, 
so that the voice now runs over them like a Stanhope down Portland- 
place. If Miss Boodle could but be prevailed upon to try ‘ Go where 

glory waits thee,’ I shall be too happy to ” — “ Oh no,” interrupted 

the daughter of the man who was rich enough to afford Garcia, “ if the 
Signor were to catch me at English a second time, 1 am sure he never 
would enter the house again.” Many music books were again tumbled 
over, until “ Di piacer” was fixed upon, and Miss Boodle squared her 
elbows for action. 

Sir Mark Medium was no particular admirer of Italian music ; his 
taste did not extend beyond the Irish Melodies : by their aid he had for 
nearly twenty years been slaughtering the sex ; and he loved his lyric 
auxiliaries even as the generalissimo loves the ancient charger that bore 
him in the battle. The baronet, however, had heard Madame Ronzi 
de Begnis sing “ Di piacer,” and had been elevated to delight.j^s who 
has not) by her delicate yet impassioned delivery of it. “ Enough,” said 
Sir Mark to himself, when the formal and frigid daughter of him who 
was rich enough to afford Garcia, had concluded her brevura, “ 1 
suspected it before she began. Whenever I see a girl with freckleaand 
flaxen eyelashes attempt to do any thing, I know beforehand that it 
won’t do.” The daughter of the man who was rich enough to afford 
Garcia now descended from her ^ed-morocco throne, and straitway a 
dark hollow-chested daughter of Euterpe seized the reins of e'mpire. 
Any wantmf strength qr spirit which might have been exhibited by her 

S redecessor was now amply compensated by ihef mtrjcular organ of 
(iss Simms. ** Home, sweet home,” was dwelt upon most empha- 
ticedly* “ 1 never knew the value of domestic felicity,” said Mrs. 
^mm, until I heard that song. It is always sure to nudee me wish 
^wlf back in Bruton-street, or indeed any where bMt where ‘l am 
when I hear it.” 
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He of the middle ages now thought it high time to commence liis 
murderous career. But liow to begin, and what to be^in wifh, — that's 
the rub. The adage of putting our best leg foremost does not always 
apply to one’s best song. It 's all very well if you are not called upon 
for another ; but if you are, heavens ! then where are you? It 's a dead 
anti-climax, and Butterwoith after Wilberforceis but a type of it. The 
baronet dived amid music, consigned by its modish proprietor to the 
vault of all the Capulets, and drew forth a dusty copy of “ Spirit of ifty 
Sainted Sire.” This he, as if casually, put upon the top of the instru- 
ment, and in a few seconds happened to cast his eye upon it; then, 
with all the seeming carelessness of Mathews asking the price of a 
portrait of Mrs. Bracegirdle, half hidden by a wash-hand stand in a 
broker’s shop, lie took up the deposit, and insinuated it half-way toward 
Miss Simms, who was now battling with Beethoven, totally unable to 
find a rest for the sole of her tune. “ That 's u«t a bad thing,” cried 
Medium, protruding his song, after the conflict was ended. “ Poor 
Michael Kelly used to give it with considerable effect.” — “ Ay ! that 
he did,” interrupted the remorseless Mullens. “ You and I, Sir Mark, 
came up from Pembroke the first season of the Haunted Tower, to hear 
him sing it. Was it in eighty-nine or ninety?” Miss Simms gently 
took “Spirit of my Sainted Sire” in hand, and after a momentary pe- 
rusal, threw it back into the vault of the Capulets. “ That 's so like a girl 
with freckles,” said the baronet to himself. Little daunted, however, 
by his failure, Sir Mark again took advantage^of a Der Freischutz din 
to fish among the tweedledum of other days, and drew forth a bound 
number of the Irish Melodies. “ Come,” thought he to himself, “ tlie 
devil 's in it if this won’t do — hero ’s ‘ Go where Glory’ — ‘ The harp 
that once’ — ‘Take back the virgin page’ — ‘Oh haste and leave this 
lonely Isle’ — Oh I must hit them now.” Sir Mark in about ten mi- 
nutes ^ut “ Go where glory waits thee,” before Miss Simms. Glory 
went where the “ Spirit of my Sainted Sire” had gone before it. Sir 
Mark insinuated “ The harp that once” into its place. “ The harp that 
once” did such wonders was fated not to do them twice. Sir Mark 
manfully opened “Take back the virgin page,” and Miss Simms made 
him do as the poet directed. By way of final effort. Sir Mark struck 
up Sir Saint Senanus and the lady; but no sooner had he ejaculated 
“ Oh haste and leave this lonely Isle,” than Miss Simms did what the 
Saint desired, and jumped from her red morocco throne as rapidly as 
if Saint Senanus himself were at her elbow. “That’s so like a 
girl with flaxen eyelashes,” said the baronet to himself. “ Well! I see 
how it is— -Love himself no longer lords it over the sex ; that ihfemal 
Der Freischutz has bedevilled them all ; all the terrors that used to be 
confined to the addled skulls of the Germans are let loose upon London, 
and are sueing a candid and enlightened public under the copartner- 
ship firm of imps, toads, bats, gunpowder, bullets, and bones. This, 
Mullens, is mtough to try a man’s fortitude.” “ It should haye done thgt 
ten y^hrs agol*’ aftswered the tormenter. “At present it must try 
your fifty-ivide. Come, Medium,’’ continued Mullens, “let you fnd 1 
shew what music is so saying, oflT the two semHmnth^urhms 
stairted with a duet. 1 cateot spak highly of either of their vd^. 
!$ir Mark, houmver, helped out hts tenor crinkling his jbreheAili^i;^ 
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Mullens strengthened his base by making a double chin. The duet 
ran as follows 

With a friend and a wife. 

Those blessings of life. 

What on earth can our envied condition amend ? 

Should sweet offspring be ours. 

Grant this, O ye powers! 

Be the girls like my wife, and the boys like my friend. 

“And the boys like your what, sir ?’’ asked old Mrs. Griffiths, who had 
now quitted the card-room fifteen shillings the better. “ l^ike my 
friend, ma’am,” answered Mullens. “ Humph,” ejaculated the lady ; 
“ it will occasionally happen in the best regulated families ; but it ’s an 
odd thing to pray for.” 

Colonel Nightingale, the lord’ of the mansion, now made his appear- 
ance from below with the few’ remaining Bacchanalians whom he had 
at length estranged from the glass-handled decanter. Straitway all 
was Italian, and Sir Mark Medium and his Irish Melodies were voted 
hors lit combat. The baronet accordingly sauntered toward the other 
drawing-room ; but, disdaining the imputation of whist, sat in the 
door-way, suspended in the manner narrated in ray last epistle. Se- 
veral lions now made their appearance, whom Mrs. Nightingale, lainiim 
arida nutrix, had summoned on the occasion, consisting of a North- 
West voyagef, a Scotch writer on the corn laws, a physician who knew 
all about magnetism, a piping bull-finch, and an abolisher of negro 
slavery. Mrs. Lumm took this opportunity also of opening a new edi- 
tion, by Mr. Roscoe, of the works of one Alexander Pope, an obscure 
poet of the last century, and began to entertain the company by reciting 
the Dunciad: and Mrs. Willoughby, the evangelical anti-breeder, 
talked of a discourse at which she had been present at the Rotupda in 
the Blackfriar’s-road. Sir Mark Medium, from his central position, 
was like the Public Ledger, “ open to all parties, but influenced by 
none?" His cars in consequence drank in the following sounds. 
“ Doubly single, and the. rubber! Well I never saw such a run since 1 
first beheld the Great Mogul.” 

" See how the world its veterans reward.s, 

A youth of follies an old age of cards.” 

“ Who led the club?” “ Batti, batti, o bcl meselto !” “ I can assure you, 
ma ’am, Rowland Hill gave us a mo.st excellent sermon.” 

“Still break the benches, Henley, with thy strain.” 

“ I never knew a man with half his humour !” “ Humour, madam, 

in a preacher? ” “Yes; he set a pgalm to the Irish air of ‘ Drops of 
Brandy,’ saying that he did not see, for his part, why the devil skould 
have all the good tunes.” 

“ Besides flie directive power of the needle in azipiutl}, it has also a 
certain direction of inclination called the dip.” — “Dear me! pretty; 
crcatm*e. See how it draws^up its own little bucket of wafer.”— 
“ The average price of wheat would therefo^ be reduced eight or nine 
^shj|2^.gs a quarter by opening the ports.” — “Certainly — remarkably 
warm — Desdemona — Von 'Weber — Devil and 'Doctof Faustusi— • 
“ Madame Pasta !” “A negro is God’s image carved in ebony.” — “ Very 



true, ma 'am, and very now, ma’am.” — “One’s own sufferings ought 
to teach one sympathy with those of others.” — “ Adncltrablj^ observed, 
madam : I for my part practice wliat other people preach. I have, 
whenever 1 met with a neat’s tongue at table, chewed it with peculiar 
tenderness, ever since I Iiappened to bite my own.” 

Not a little annoyed by a Babel, of which not a single brick was his 
own, Sir Mark Medium now made a sullen and sudden retreat. He 
h;j3 lately been paying his addresses to a young w^oman of eighteen, tsill, 
well-shaped, and in cptcst of an establishment. Ghost as T am, I expect 
before I am resummoned to Phlegcthon to see him* united in the bands 
of wedlock- -the cradle-rocked Tillionus of a Ciuildford-street Aurora. 
Till then I bkl him farewell. 


A lady’s ALBITM. * 

In this age of reviews, when every author who puts forth his book, 
and every painter who exhibits his picture, is sure of the gratification of 
reading his character wherever he goes, it appears peculiarly hard that 
a vci-y important description of work, which unites the beauties of them 
both, should be altogetlicr neglected. I mean those excellent establish- 
ments for the encouragement of literature and the fine arts called 
Ladies’ Alburns, the rapid increase of vvliich has done such visible 
w’onders for the benefit of polite society. How many of the choice 
geniuses of the age are liere indebted for their first inspiration ! How 
many, but for this, had been compelled to remain on their perch for 
want of a fair field to try their wings, and how greedily will posterity 
scramble after gilt-edged books with golden clasps to trace the germ 
of the great works which have descended to them! Alas! had our 
grandm’others — but it cannot be helped, and every happy undertaking 
like the invention of Albums may cause us to lament that the world has 
gone on so long without it. All that we can do is to perpetuate our 
blessings for our cliildren, and with this view I can do no less than en- 
courage my fair friends in their new pursuit by reviewing all the Al- 
bums which fall in my way. I do this with the greater satisfaction as 
it is partly in payment of a debt of gratitude, seeing that it was in them 
that I myself commenced fluttering my wings, and 1 feel that, like the 
lark, whatever height I may soar I shall still look with an eye of affec- 
tion to the nest from which I sprang. Most fortunately does it happen, 
that I have not soared too far to describe it with becoming exactness, 
for, if the truth must be confessed, the secret of my ability was only 
communicated to me last week, and the admiring reader is now gazing 
on my first adventurous flight. 

My nest -blessings on it 1 It v^s the prettiest nest that ever was 
made, and the bird that fostered me was a bird of Paradise. Its eyes 
were as blue as the heavens, and its voice was sweet as«aiiy wirmin 

there. “Dear^Mi? it snng, “ I am sure you are a poet, aikl 

therefore ybu must write in my Album.’* Alas, howjcoulflT dbubt? 

Rad mch a voice assured me that T was Apollo himself I should l^e 

believed it To drop the%»etapbor, which is not convenieifitj, I 

the boo^ whkh was locked, as well it rn^t Where thera wall 

to steal, ahd began seriously to-be daunted by its 

red morocco atm emblazoned Cupids. I felt that it was only thaaiit to 
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receive Hrst-rate treasures, and submitted that it was hard to expose 
my first attempt to such a dangerous comparison. The appeal, how. 
ever, was in vain. My beauty assured me that I need fear no com- 
parison there, and gave me, as a reward for my labours, the enviable 
privilege of turning over as many leaves as I pleased. I will not deny 
that this examination gave me a good heart, for I thought it was not 
impossible, after all, that I might maintain my credit respectably 
enough ; not that the articles were indifferent, but rather that the pe- 
rusal of them lighted me up with unwonted fire. 

It would be difficult when staring upon the noonday to say which ray 
is the most beautiful or the most dazzling ; and if I instance a few of 
my brother-contributors I must not be understood as doing it with any 
view of settling their claims to superiority. 1 merely go upon the 
judgment of my pretty friend, who seemed anxious to direct my atten- 
tion to the lucubrations of a young gentleman who screened himself 
from fame under the pathetic name of Alphonso. I rather suspect he 
was her lover, for she described him very affectionately as a melancholy 
youth, who had an opinion that geniuses were not long-lived, and had 
made his will the moment after he had composed his first stanza. I do 
not wonder that the piece made him low-spirited. It ran as follows ; 

When I am dead and wafted o’er the billow. 

To wail thine absence as the death-watch ticks, 

I ’ll plant the spirit of a weeping willow 
To shade iny ghost, and kiss the limpid Styx. 

There will I strike my visionary chord. 

In tones of pity if they may but sound 
And mourn my body was not placed on board 
To sink the bark and let iny soul be drowned. 

Poor Alphonso ! I doubt very much if his plan would have succeed- 
ed, for his mistress hinted that he had been so long and so deeply in 
love that he was not much more substantial than a ghost as it was. To 
complete the interesting picture, she gave me to understand that she 
was sure he was a genius and wrote well, for it was generally suspected 
that he was a little beside himself. Indeed, what I afterwards saw 
seemed to bear her out in this surmise, for his sentiments were occa- 
sionally inclining to be watery, just as though they had slipped through 
the crack in his head, and his numbers were apt to ramble with a true 
maniac unsteadiness ; but, as he wrote upon nothing that was not either 
dying or dead, the latter circumstance w'as considered a great merit, as 
he imitated the last kick to perfection. 

In the next page to Alphonso and the ghost of the willow-tree, my 
admiration was excited by a remarkably fine spashy dashy drawing, so 
boldly touched that I bad some difficulty in penetrating the mystery of 
what it meant. I was told, however, by my pretty companion, '\hat k 
^as an assemblage of desolate rocks and rolling clouds, with the ocean 
far beneath and a rude grave in the foreground, boarir.g the initials of 
.ffie artist, and intended as n’t illustration of some suicidal stanzas by 
the same hand. This star it appeared had likewise been shiningsa 
little too near the moon, though it was afTected jn a different manner. 

'^''I't^onso was a gentle being, and was satisfied to fa4e away like a 
dying daisy, but the suicide man was a determined misanthrope ot the 
Byron school, and kept his friends in a turmoil lest he should wring hi 
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own neck — a blood that would have laughed Charon^ boiit to scorn, 
and swam the Styx as lief as look at it. He had met with two or three 
disappointments in love, and had been choused out of happiness till he 
very properly learnt to despise it. Every thing he drew or wrote had 
a smack of bitterness, and was particularly fine for a bold indication of 
what is called free-thinking, but making designs for his grave, which were 
usually in cross roads, and his numerous epitaphs, of which 1 countf^d 
about twenty, were, out of sight, his most congenial occupation. Most 
willingly would l treat the reader with some of the former, but I have 
not yet been long enough apprenticed to ray new avocation to be much 
of a hand at engraving, and the suicide’s style is very difficult to copy. 
I will give him one of the epitaphs, however, and welcome 


Ay, call me back to life again. 

Ami wash with tears my peaceful'fomb — 
I cannot hear the hateful strain, 

And, if 1 could, I would not come. 


There is something very striking in this obstinate determination ex- 
pressed in such sullen brevity, and I could perceive a pensive irresolu- 
tion in the eye of my young friend, as to which of Iier two heroes should 
be sacrificed. It no doubt requires much deliberation, and I Jibpe and 
trust that she will not decide hastily. I enquired after the suicide yes- 
terday, and found that be was still living. 

It was quite a relief to turn from this intense s^udy to a series of 
flower-drawings by a gentle young lady who had not been prevailed 
upon to exhibit without great solicitation. She was, however, one of 
my favourite’s long string of bosom friends and confidants. The 
sweetest sympathizer in all her cares, and unhappily attached to Al- 
phonso, who had doomed her, like himself, to a Stygian willow wreath. 
There was no doing without such a dear contributor as this, and, indeed, 
her performances were interesting to a degree. It was pleasingly me- 
lancholy to behold them. Her roses were as pale as if they had been 
in love themselves, and the butterflies which fluttered about them, were 
one and all, dying of consumptions. There was no positive colouring or 
touching — softness was her peculiar characteristic, and any appearance 
of vigour would have been rejected as absolutely indelicate. 1 was 
told that the bouquets were for the most part fashioned for the indica- 
tion of some tender sentiment, or the exhibition of some beloved face 


which was formed by the outline of the flowers ; and, after a diligent 
search,. I found Alphonso peeping through a broken heart’s>ease, and 
the fair artist, hard by, in a flower-of-love-lies-bleeding. There was an 


affecting simplicity in these conceits which perfectly atoned for the pro- 
jectress’s want of poetical talent. She had no particular knack at ori- 
ginaliw, though she was thought to*seiect with great taste. She had 
copied all the performances of Hafiz and the Princess Olive from the 
Morning Post, and several privately circulated pieces, whiclT were sup- 
posed to be th^prdduction of Lord Byron himself. 1 ventured to 
differ upon some of these, but my young* firiend satisfied me of their 
nuineness, by assuring me that they had been transcribed from an 




After this, Lwus introduced to some witty conceits bjr a 
rubicund roue, who cocked his hat and his eye, an4 set upfbtlt wag. 
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He practised chiefly in the Anacreontic line, and would have been ex- 
cellent had he not sometimes been “a little too bad.” His rhymes 
likewise were apt, occasionally, to be faulty, and he was in the habit of 
taking great poetical licences to bring them to bear. His style, there- 
fore, was pronounced to' be ungraceful, and my lady of the Album 
wished the odious creature would leave her book alone. Before I had 
time to become better; actpiainted with him, she laughed and blushed, and 
slapped it together, with avow that I should not proceed unless I pro- 
iniS6(l to pass llilll over. 1 regret that this circumstance prevents me 
from favouring the public with more than one stanza. 

Sweet maiden, when 1 you behold, 

I care not Ihut for all the world ; 

'riien why should hcutls like ours sever ? 

Forl)id it love! O, never, never! 

Now lierc it may be alleged that the inversion of the first lino is not 
elegant, and the necessity of snapping your finger®, at the word that ” 
in the second, is decidedly in bad taste. ‘‘ Ours,” in the third line, is 
strained, with great poetical violence, into a dissyllabic ; the sense of 
the fourth is not quite apparent, and the rlryme of “ world” and “ be- 
hold” is unusual. Altogether, this stanza is a very fair specimen of 
the faults and beauties of its author. 

From hence I wamlcred through a great many pages of excellent 
riddles, with which I will not treat my reader, lest he should stop to 
puzzle them out. Numerous copies of Madonnas and children, of 
which the only defect was a trifling inclination to squint, it being very 
diflicult to make the eyes match. Wonderous landscapes, by little per- 
sons of four years old, w'ho never learnt to draw. Atttographs of John 
Brown and William Williams, and many other celebrated gentlemen 
whom I did not know, but of whose families I had often heard talk, 
f’ac-similes of the liand'Writing of Bonaparte, imitated from specimens 
from recollection. Striking likenesses of notorious characters, cut out 
in coloured paper from imagination. In short, ray progress was like a 
ramble through some newly discovered country, where every thing is 
rare and rivetting, and thrown together in the graceful confusion in 
which nature delights. 

When I bad come to a close, my pretty friend resumed her coaxing 
look, and besought me to take up my pen, for she was quite sure that I 
should not be eclipsed ; and, moreover, that 1 should not be severely 
criticised. Her friends had the keenest eyes in the world for talent, 
and could spy it in every thing they saw ; and, if her father chose to 
call them roadmen and fools, it was a comfort to think that no one 
agreed with him. The command, therefore, was cheerfully obeyed, and 
I joined the throng of geniuses, b^ filing the title-page with the follow- 
ing appropriate dedication. 

This little book, 'with all the prize 
Its varied page imparts ; 

I dedicate to aemle eyes 
And sympaihizitjg hearts ; 

Then all who bring their smile or tear 
May fearless drop the gem;' 

For common sense shall ne 'er come here 
To praise them or condemn. 
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— Bothwel sails for flic Orkneys, 5, 13 
— IS pursued, ib . — engages his pur- 
suers, ib . — driven on the coast of 
Nfuway, 531 — -is detained by the 
Danes, 535— arrives at Bergen, il \ — 
at Denmark, zA. — second statement of 
Bothwel, 53(), 5.37. 

Brevity in writing and speaking, hints fcT 
the advancement ot, 59(J. 

Bi other, the younger, 381. 

Brun, Le, Pieire Antoine, 396. 

Byron, Loid, his Correspondence, 106. 


Campbell, Mr. 1'. his lectures on poc- 
tiy, 1. 217 — suggestions lespecting a 
University inLoiulon, 401. 

Canadian Emigrant, the, Xo. II. 160 — 
HI. 316. 

Chiefs, account of the, 60.3. 

Catholic deputation, the, 425. 
Characteristic Epistles, No. V. 78 — note 
of Fox, 79 — Sir Philip Francis, BO— 
Loid Noitli, Dundas, and the late 
Queen Charlotte, ?A, — Queen Caro- 
line, SI — Princess Charlotte, i !\ — 
Tate Wilkinson, 82, 83 — other thea- 
tric tl jiersonages, ib. 84 — Anna 
Seward, 85 — Roberi Burns, 86. 
Christmas out of town, 34. 

merry-makings, revival of, 

190 — ancient disguysingc, 193 — poli- 
tically applied, ib. 

Clubs of London, 113. 

Cceur de Lion at his father’s bier, 72* 
ColumbuN, the first discovery of, 78, 
Companies, on joint-stock, 564. 
Conversations of Pope, 548, 

Coronation at Rheims, 562, 

Country, the, 276. 

Couit-day, 245. 
estivation of womerJj^^the, 58. 

Cunnjng, on, 156. 

D 

Dangeau’s Memoirs of the court of 
Franc^ 506. 

Dictionary, specimen of a patent pocket, 
46. 

Don. Esteban, or memoirs of a Spaniar^T 
review of, 613. 

2T * • 
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E 

Ensf, Letter%from,i,40. 148. 283. 469. 
557. 

Elba, the return from, 4S2. 

Elm tree, lines to, 299. 

Epigram on a physician ob‘^erving he 
had lost three patients during an ab- 
sence from home, 320. 

, 3H7. 

Et^n, recollections of, 4117. 

F 

Fable, a, 383, 

Family Journal, the. No. I, 17 — H. 166 
—III. 276— IV. 353— V. 419-VL 
457— VII. 54H. 

Fine Arts, the influence of the, 453. 

Fractus and Vuluri, a rale, 351. 

France, Dangcau’s Men.oirs of the 
court of, 506. 

G 

Giulio, a tale, 119. 

and Zelma, 377. 

Golden Calf, approachin!? downfal of the, 

211 . 

Good news for the ladies, 205. 

Gratitude, illustrious example of, 388. 

Greek funeral chant, 369. 

Grimm’s Ghost, meetin^: the same peo- 
ple, Letter XXIL 208— XXIII. my 
wife's rthniuns, 336— XXIV. dark- 
ness of middle ages, 419 — XXV, men 
of middle ages, (4)9. 

FI 

Higginbotham, Mr. his case of real dis- 
tress, 290. 

Highways and Byways, review of the 
second serif', of, 12. 

Hints for the advancement of brevity in 
writing and speaking, 596, 

Honeycombs, account of family of, 17. 

Hospital, the, 452. 

Flyde Abbey, 447. 

1 

lanthe, lines to, 165. 

Illustrious defunct, the, 74. 

example of gratitude, 388. 

Imelda, 467. 

Improvisation of Bonaparte, 119. 

India, Sketches of, No. 11. 29. 

Insubordination of modern stomachs, 
35. 

Insurance and Assurance, 302. * 

Irish Portraits, No. I, 102—11.318. 

t 

J 

Jerusalem, 283. 371.469. .557. 

Joint-stock companies, 564. 

K 

.Ij^'imblc, John, and the Biitish stage, 

572. 

.Kfudner, Madame de, 65. 


L 

Album, a, 613. 

Lay of the wandering Arab, 101, 

Lectures on poetry, IX. 1 — Greek dra- 
matic poetiy, 2 — distinctions of the 
Greek character, 5 — the Athenian 
people, 6 — comp'iiison between the 
free and enslaved in the career of the 
arts, 7 — the Spartans, 8 — wrong mode 
. of instructing youth in the Spartan 
history, ?/>. — Mr. Mitford’s praises of 
the Spartans refut.cl, 9 — barbarity of 
their inst tutiins, Hk 10, 11 — horrid 
treatment of their slaves, tl \ — Lecture 
concluded — a sketch of Athens, 
217 — Solon, 222, 223— Xenophon, 
225 — Mr. Mitfortl upon Athens ex- 
amined, 225, 226, 227, 2‘28 — pnptihi- 
tion of Attica, 229 — trade of Athens, 
2.31 — buildings of Athens, 233. 

Letters from the East, XI. 40 — XIT. 148 
— XIll. 283— XIV. 371— XV. 4(i9— 
XV 1. 556. 

to C’ountry Coinins, loiidon, 

No. II. l!)6-^lll. 490. 

Lines on a lady who died of a sun- 
stroke, 28. ; 

written after reading “ Antomniar- 

chi's last moments ot Napoleon," 390. 

on visiting the rums of Leicester 

Abbey, 403. 

Literature, present French prose, 581. 
Living Fiench Poets, No. 1\^. 396. 
London paved with gold, 147. 

— a lady’s parting address to, 282. 

MinstrcKy, 512. 

Lyrics, ,3 4, 

Love, linos to, 57. 

will find cut a way, 353. 

M 

Manuscript of Earl B otliwel, 521. 

Mars, Mudemoisello, and Madame Pasta, 
92. 

Matrimonial squabble, the, 24,3. 

Meeting the same people, 208. 

Midnigfit, lines written at, 289. 
Minstrelsy, London, 512. 

Mocking bird, sonnet to the, 595. 
Modern Theatricals, 341 — declension of 
the English theatre, i/*.— enquiries re- 
specting, 342 — errors of managers, il*, 
—a new theatre necessary, 34,3 — pro- 
ject for remedying existing evils, 344 
extravagant and unnatural character 
of modern pieces, 345. 

Montmartre, lines written at, 111. 
Mourner, the, 309. 

r 

New May-day, and Old May-day, 457. 
Nouvcl Almanach dcs Gourmands, No. 

1. 310— 11. 391— III, concluded, 478. 
Nqjtelry and Familiarity, essay on, 129 
— men of genius, men of feeling, 131 
— mistake respecting actors rectified. 
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132 — Mr. J. Kemble’s Richard III. 

133 — Mrs. Siddons, 134 — feelinj^s on 
euliei novel readinsr, 133 — saying of 
Opie, 133 — early discoveries generally 
made in early life, 13fJ — physical 
pleasures least changeable, 139. 

O 

0*FUimmery, Mr. Terence, 102. 

Old English writers and speakers, 49. 

— Pasces^and Old Times, No. 1. 273 — 
11.379— Ul.\302-lV. 591 

One thousand eiglit hundred and twenty 
four, lines to, 1 10. 

P 

Passion flower, tlie, 2dh‘. 

Pasta, Madan^c, and M.id'dlf' M.irs, 92. 

Patriot, the, before his execution, 501. 

Pegasus in harness, 470. 

Perukes of King Charles the Second’s 
time, 421. 

^^lunket and his inhumations, Mr. 182. 
jcket dictionary, specimen ol a patent, 
4fl. 

'ctical Sc'Uies, No. IP. 17fl — Raflaelle 
and Fornarina, il\ — V. the return 
from Elba, 482. 

jerry — lines on a lady who died in con- 
sequence of a sun-stroke, 28 — Christ- 
mas out of town, 34 — to Anne, 39 — 
love, 57 — the childien in the snow, 
f)2— Ctrur de Lion at the bier of his 
father, 72 — the flrst discovery of Co- 
lumbus, 78 — lay of the wandering 
Arab, 101 — the complaint of Ania- 
nieu des Kscas, ib. — Thckla’s song, 
from Schiller, 105 — written at Mont- 
martre, 131 — to 1821, 140 — r.ondsin 
paved with g dd, 147 — diis is love, 
155 — Vi*',} er of IVtiarch, 159 — to 
lantlie, Ui5 — Hatl’aellc and Fornarina, 
17() — IMdishal Sa\e and his physician, 
189 “Steam, 194 — horseman’s song, 
from Kornor, 234 — the matrimonial 
s(|Udbble, 21.3 — the star of Pomerfy, 
249 — moral lines, 250 — the passion 
flower, 256 — the vision, 272 — parting 
address to London, 282 —lines written 
at midnight, 289— the SrPiote, 293 — 
to an elm-tree, 299 — 'he mourner, 
309 — the prescription, 335 — Fractus 
and Vidua, 351 — Greek funeral 
chant, 359 — Giulio and Zclmi,377 
— a fable, 383 — epigram, 387— the 
parting song, 395 — lines written after 
reading Jlntommarchi’s last moments 
of Napoleon, 390 — on the ruins of Lei- 
cester Abbey, 403 — the hospital, 452 

« — the vale of love, "^^456— Imebla, 467 

—Pegasus in harnes.s, 476 — the re- 
turn from Elba, 482 — the stranger in 
I.X)uisiana, 496 — the patriot before^his 
execution, 501— Valentine, canto 111. 
538 — the withered leaf, or melan- 


fbholy, 547 — stanzas from the Italian, 
555 — the coronation at Rheims, 562 
— the triumph of bcienc^, 570 — 
stanzas, the homeward-bound ship, 
57f) — sweet spirit ot the forest wild, 
587 — sonnet to the mocking bird, 
595. 

Poetry, lectures on, 1. 217. 

Pope, conversations of, 548 — dinner of 
Apsley Honeycomb with, 548. ^ 

Portraits, Irish — l^rcnce O* Flummery, 
102 — Sir Ignatius Slattery, 318. 

Prescription, the, 335. 

Project for a new joint-stock company, 
588. 

Prose literature, prc‘ient French, 581 — 
lut of the piincipal living authors, 
582 — Chateauhriand, 583 — Paul Louis 
Courier, ib . — He Jouy, 584 — D’Arhn- 
court, Picard, Le Brun, 585. 

Provincial Baliads, No. 1. 52 — II 249. 

R 

Rafi'aelle and Fornarina, 176. 

Recollections of Eton, 497 — difficult to 
forget school-days there, il\ — sensa- 
tions on revisiting the old sp >t, il , — 
the young poet, 498 — terrace of 
Windsor Castle, 499 — improvements 
and innovations there, 500. 

Records of woman, No. 1. 467. 

Return from Elba, the, 482. 

Revival of Christmas merry-makings, 
190. 

Rheims, the coronation at, 552. 

Rowan, Archibald Hamilton, memoirs 
of, 510. 

S 

Saxe, Marshal, and his physician, 189. 

Scenes of the past, No. I. 447. 

Schiller, Thekla’s song trom, 106. 

Science, the tnumph of, 570. 

Slattery, Sir Ign.itius, 318. 

Song, the horseman’s, from KOrner, 234, 

Sonnets, 272. 59.5. 

Spanish •student, the, 252. 

Stanzas from the Italian, 555. 

, the homeward-bound ship, 579. 

, sweet spirit of the forest wild, 

587. 

Steam, li ies to, 194. 

, speculations on—steam artil- 
lery, 294. 

Stranger in Louisiana, the, 496, 

Stomachs, insubordination of modern, 

35., 

Suggestions respecting the pVjin of an 
University in London, 404 — folly of 
considering it as a party question, 
405 — ^al objects of the proposed es- 
tablishment, 405 — necessity of ex- 
tending education beyond the mere 
knowledge of I atin and Greek, 406— 
age which young men might quit^ 
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407 — public expenses of esiablisrf- 
ment, the unhealthiness of Lon- 
don no to a univcrblty, lOi) 

immorality of objected to the scheme, 
and answ^.ied, 409 — of moral re- 
straint of piipils, 412, 4 l;i— locality 
suitable for the purpose, 414 — mode 
of paying professors, 415. 

Suliote mother, the, 29.). 

f 

T • 

Theatricals, modern, 341. 

Thekla's song, or the voice of a spirit, 
106. 

This is love, 155. 

Thompson papers?, the, 235 — Mr. 
Thompson’s polite ofier, il\ — letter I. 
from Brighton, 236—11. dinner* card, 
239 — ill. from Thompson’s 
aunt, 240— IV. cash act ount, 241 — 
V. from G — in Devon, ib, — VI. Vll. 
brave characters incog. 342, 343. — 
continued, 441. 

Tokens of the times, 86. 

Tour, the small, or unsentimental jour- 
ney, 261. 

Translation from La Fontaine, 310. 

Traveller, adventure of a London, 313. 

Tremaine, or the man of refinement, 
review of, 321. 


U 

University in London, suggestions rtj- 

spcctin^ the pl^in of a, 104 . 

Unsentimental journey,, the small tour, 

261 . t 

V 

V^ale of Love, the, 456. 

Valentine, Canto IIJ. 538. 

\'esper of iViraich, 159. 

Vision of Jud^^nient in prose, 142. 

« 

W 

j Withered Leaf, the, 547. 
i Wolfe Tone, further particulars of the 
widow and son of, 267— description of 
young Tone, 268 — his services at 
Leipsic, tV’.— his literary pursuits, 269 
— anecdote of P.Iadame I'onc and Na- 
poleon, 269, 270 — nairow-iniiided- 
ness of Lord Castlcreagh, 271 — Mrs. 
Tone mairies a Scotch gentleman, vA. 
— young 'Tone departs to study law 
in America, 272 — account of Ney’.s 
death, ih. 

I Women, cultivauon of, 58, 

Writcis and speakers, old English, 49. 

Y 

Year 1824, lines to, 140. 


END OF THE TIIIRTEJSNTH VOLUME. 


ERRATA. 

Page 295, line 29, for twenty*^ reaxl ‘‘ forty.*' 

429, — 4, for nation” read people,” 

438, — 17, for preserved” read persevered.” 

450, last line, for “ Bowden’s Life of Kemble” read^^ Boaden's Life,” 
461, ditto, for ‘^Tom Straitway” rend “ Tom straitway.” 

607, line 19, for procuraiite” read ‘‘ poco-cn«^'inte.” 
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